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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 

The  Republic,  with  the  momentum  secured  in  making  more 
than  a  century  of  glorious  history,  is  about  to  move  into  the 
twentieth  century  and  work  out  its  manifest  destiny  in 
extending  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  the  millions  which 
come  under  its  benign  rule. 

Without  attempting  an  elaborate  discussion  of  any  one  of 
the  themes  here  consideredj  I  have  essayed  to  give  a  brief 
survey  of  the  sources  of  our  civilization,  of  the  institutions 
which  conserve  and  promote  this  civilization;  of  the  peril 
which  menaces  these  institutions,  and  of  the  legal,  organic, 
and  moral  forces  which  may  be  depended  upon  to  protect 
thera. 

1  hope  to  contribute  a  mite  in  producing  that  disposition 
of  mind  and  poise  of  judgment  among  citizens  which  are 
indispensable  to  a  people  confronted  with  difficult  problems 
for  solution,  and  who  have  great  responsibilities  to  meet  and 
priceless  liberties  to  perpetuate. 

I  desire  to  reach  that  honest  citizen  on  the  farm,  in  the 
workshop,  in  the  factoiy,  and  in  the  diflferent  departments  of 
industry  in  city  and  village,  who  does  his  own  thinking  and 
voting,  and  who  counts  one  in  the  class  of  citizens  who  give 
character  to  American  citizenship  and  vigor  to  American 
patriotism. 

I  seek  to  inspire  that  kind  of  patriotic  pride  of  country, 
which  is  based  upon  an  intelligent  conception  of  the  cost  and 
character  of  our  institutions,  and  which  is  jealously  alert 
Against  the  insidious  approaches  of  any  foe  that  would  either 
compromise  or  undermine  our  constitutional  liberties. 

We  are  living  in  a  seriously  interesting  and  instructive 
period  of  both  national  and  international  history.     The  men 
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who  created  the  Republic  faced  their  responsibilities 
effectively  and  magnificently.  We  shall  have  both  the 
courage  and  ability  to  face  our  broader  responsibilities  if 
we  adhere  to  the  principle  that  the  safe  method  of  procedure 
is  for  a  nation  to  act  from  high-minded  and  unselfish  motives. 

Nbw  Tobx,  January,  ISM. 


NOTE. 

In  a  word  I  desire  to  record  my  gratitude  for  all  the  assistance  I  have  received  in 
tlie  preparation  of  tliis  volume.  Those  who  have  aided  me  in  any  measure  liave  one 
and  all  requested  that  no  mention  be  made  of  their  names.  Their  request  is  com- 
plied with,  but  tlieir  help  is  appreciated. 

Conscious  of  the  imperfect  prescutation  I  have  made  of  the  information  imparted 
to  me  from  many  sources,  I  am  thankful  for  the  valuable  and  authentic  facts,  and 
trust  that  the  readers  will  weigh  these  facts  and  bear  with  the  inadequate  method  of 
tlicir  arrays  J.  M.  K. 
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PAMT  I. 

THE   SOURCES   OF   AMERICAN  REPUBLICAN 
CHRISTIAN   CIVILIZATION. 


THE    HOLLANDER. 

The  fii"st  dim  outlines  of  knowledge  concerning  the  region 
now  calleil  Holland  have  been  set  before  ns  in  Caesar's  accounts 
of  the  l>at.tles  nntl  marches  of  his  conquering  legions.  A  region 
it  might  liave  been  called  then,  yet  not  a  land.  The  words 
terra  JimM  would  scarcely  apply  to  a  vast  expanse  of  morass 
and  thicket,  often  all  but  submerged  by  the  furious  waves  of 
the  stonny,  ever  threatening  sea.  As  the  child  is  father  to  the 
man,  so,  in  the  first  faint  dawuinga  of  the  history  of  a  people 
may  be  discerned  some  charactenstics  which  distinguish  that 
people,  as  the  story  of  later  generations  is  rounded  out  and 
recorded.  That  quality  in  a  race  which  held  it  steadfast 
while  fighting  against  nature  for  a  home  so  unceitain  in  its 
conditions  that  it  was  sometimes  land  and  sometimes  water; 
which  enabled  it,  though  often  overpowered  and  almost  swept 
out  of  existence  by  giant  physical  forces,  to  slowly  but  cer- 
tainly overcome  after  centuries  of  combat,  has  marked  that 
people  through  all  the  years  of  its  history.  Patiently,  slowly, 
with  untiring  labor  and  constant  vigilance,  they  drove  back 
the  waves  and  set  a  bound  to  the  ocean.  But  while  they 
were  toiling  to  wrest  this  Low  Land,  this  Hollow  Land  from 
the  sea,  they  were  also  developing  and  strengthening  within 
themselves  that  power  which  enabled  them  to  convert  a  marsh 
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into  a  rich  and  fruitful  ganleu ;  to  build  within  its  limits 
wealthy  and  poAverful  cities,  where  science,  art,  and  music 
went  baud  in  hand  with  progress  in  material  industiies, 
while  they  swept  the  broad  bosom  of  their  ancient  enemy 
with  fleets  of  merchantmen  and  war  vessels.  Nor  was  this 
power  to  achieve  success  in  these  directions,  great  as  it  was, 
their  most  prominent  characteristic.  Motley  says:  "In  the 
development  of  the  Netherland  nation  during  sixteen  centu- 
ries, we  have  seen  it  ever  marked  by  one  prevailing  character- 
istic, one  master  passion,  the  love  of  liberty,  the  instinct  of 
self-government. " 

The  succession  of  Charles  V.  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  dawn  of  that  religious  movement  called 
the  Refoi'mation,  two  events  which  occurred  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  gave  the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  a  long 
and  tendble  struggle.  The  history  of  this  reign  was  marked 
at  eveiy  stage  by  rapacity  and  political  oppression.  These 
rich  provinces  had  their  treasuries  emptied  to  support  the  Em- 
peror's ambitious  projects,  had  their  industries  hampered  and 
their  liberties  restricted.  Above  all,  he  sought  to  extinguish 
their  religious  freedom.  To  repressive  edicts  were  added  the 
terrors  of  the  Inquisition,  and  by  the  time  Charles  abdicated, 
passing  the  sovereignty  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  Philip  IL, 
upwani  of  fifty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nether- 
lauds  had  suffered  death  for  their  religious  opinions.  But  if 
the  reign  of  Charles  was  rigorous  and  harsh,  that  of  hia  son 
was  marked  by  relentless  cruelty.  Religious  persecution  was 
carried  on  with  redoubled  vigor,  and  the  infamous  Alva  was 
sent,  at  the  head  of  thousands  of  Spanish  troops,  to  crush  the 
rebellious  provinces.  It  was  inevitable,  considering  the  tem- 
per of  the  people,  that  a  rebellion  should  ripen  into  a  war, 
which  drew  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  front  as  their  leader, 
and  that  the  Abjuration,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  Dutch  Republic,  should  ultimately  follow.  A  few  years 
later  these  people  saw  their  beloved  Pnnce  and  leader  fall  by 
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the  assassin's  band,  but  with  indomitable  energy  they  marched 
forward,  while  others  of  that  princely  family  arose  to  perpetu- 
ate and  embellish  the  name  by  heroic  deeds  for  a  noble  cause, 
until  an  exhausted  enemy  held  out  the  flag  of  truce  and  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  Low  Countries  free. 

In  this  memorable  year  of  1609,  when  the  Dutch  republic 
took  its  place  among  the  nations,  events  were  quietly  occur- 
ring in  another  part  of  the  world  which  were  to  be  an  active 
factor  in  founding,  at  a  later  era,  a  greater  republic,  which,  in 
its  turn,  would,  for  liberty  and  right,  meet  in  the  clash  of 
arms  the  ancient  enemy  of  its  Netherland  prototype.  The 
voyage  of  the  celebrated  Half  Momiy  under  the  command 
of  her  equally  celebrated,  captain,  Henry  Hudson,  has  taken 
its  deep  significance  from  later  events.  It  was  but  a  small 
vessel,  manned  by  a  crew  of  twenty,  making  her  first  cruise 
along  an  unknown  shore,  cautiously  feeling  her  way  through 
8trait  an«l  bay,  past  wooded  islands  to  the  broad  surface  of  a 
noble  river,  traveling  many  miles  of  its  shining  waters,  and 
returning  with  its  cargo  of  furs  and  its  story  of  adventui-e, 
to  the  home  port  in  Holland.  Yet  this  little  boat  was  the 
pathfinder  for  a  world's  traffic,  and  on  those  wooded  slopes 
was  to  rise  a  great  city  where  all  nations  and  tongues  would 
congregate.  For  some  years  Hudson^  discoveiy  was  only 
fruitful  in  pointing  out  the  way  for  the  beginnings  of  a  profit- 
able trade  in  furs  with  the  Indians  of  the  islands  and  shores 
which  he  visited.  A  fort  was  built  near  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Albany,  as  a  trading  post  to  reach  the  natives  of 
the  interior,  a  few  rude  buildings  erected  at  the  extremity 
of  Manhattan  Island,  and  the  name  of  New  Netherland  given 
the  region.  However,  there  was  no  definite  project  for  colo- 
nization until  after  the  establishment  of  the  West  India  Com- 
pany with  many  rights  and  pnvileges,  one  of  which  was 
exclusive  trade  with  America.  Under  their  charter  Peter 
Minuit  was  appointed  the  first  governor,  and  he  an-ived 
at  Manhattan  in  the  spring  of  1626,  authorized  to  buy  land 
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from  the  Indians,  and  construct  a  fort,  warehouse,  and  other 
necessary  buildings. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  two  days  after  his  arrival,  the  Governor 
raa<ie  that  celebrated  purchase  from  the  natives,  whereby 
Manhattan  Island  came  into  his  possession  at  the  pnce  of 
twenty-four  dollai-s.  The  fort,  warehouse,  and  buildings 
were  soon  constructed,  and  an  upper  story  in  one  of  the  latter 
was  fitted  up  for  religious  worship.  They  had  no  minister  as 
yet,  but  two  peraona  were  appointed  to  read  the  Bible  and 
lead  in  devotional  exercises  every  Sabbatli  morning.  Other 
colonists  shortly  arrived,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  their 
number  was  nearly  two  hundred.  With  the  habits  of  thrift 
and  diligence  in  which  they  had  been  trained,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  learn  that  "  they  had  all  their  grain  sowed  by  the 
middle  of  May,  and  reaped  by  the  middle  of  August."  Two 
yeara  later  we  find  that  "  the  learned  and  energetic  John 
Michaelius  was  employed  to  officiate  at  religious  meetings 
and  instruct  the  children."  Thus  from  the  first  these  Dutch 
colonists  built  a  strong  foundation  for  education  and  religion. 
In  order  to  give  greater  impetus  to  colonization  and  extend  it 
throughout  the  province,  an  offer  was  made  by  the  company 
to  any  of  its  members  who  should  found  a  colony  of  fifty 
adults,  by  which  the^  would  receive  large  grants  of  land, 
special  privileges,  and  the  title  of  patroon.  In  this  way  set- 
tlements were  planted  along  the  Hudson  River  and  in  sections 
now  included  in  Delaware  and  New  Jeraey,  though  the  aris- 
tocratic and  feudal  features  of  the  plan  were  not  favorable  to 
the  best  growth  of  the  province.  After  a  few  years  Miuuit 
wa.s  succeeded  by  Van  Twiller  aa  governor,  and  with  him 
arrived  the  first  minister,  named  Bogardus,  for  whom  a 
church  was  shortly  built.  This  was  a  plain  wooden  struc* 
ture,  without  architectural  beauty,  but  historically  interesting 
as  the  fii-at  church  edifice  on  Manhattan  Island.  Under  this 
administration  the  island  village  received  the  name  of  New 
Aiiiatei'dam,     But  the  path  of  these  Dutch  governors  was  not 
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an  easy  one,  and  in  1638  Van  T wilier  retired  to  make  way  for 
Kieft.  He  chose  as  coiiiiselor  Dr.  La  Montagne,  a  man  of 
high  breeding  and  varied  learning,  a  French  Huguenot,  who 
had  fle<i  from  religious  persecution  and  settled  at  Manhattan 
the  previous  year.  Thus  we  may  already  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  future  metropolis.  During 
Kieft's  rule  the  company  adopted  a  more  liberal  policy,  which 
had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  new  settlers,  and 
the  greater  religious  freedom  attracted  people  from  New  Eng- 
land, who  made  settlements  on  Long  Island  and  in  West- 
chester, while  others  became  inhabitants  of  the  thriving 
village  of  New  Amsterdam. 

In  1647  arrived  the  last  and  the  greatest  of  the  Dutch 
governors,  Peter  Stuyvesant.  He  was  a  man  of  stern,  proud 
ap[>earance,  military  bearing,  of  great  energy  and  decision  of 
character,  of  severe  morality,  yet  kindly,  sympathetic,  and 
lai"ge-hearted.  He  found  many  discouragements  in  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  province.  Before  this  time  there  had 
Ibeen  many  misundei'standings  with  the  English  settlements, 
owing  to  conflicting  patents  and  indefinite  boundaries.  The 
patroon  system,  with  its  special  privileges,  was  a  source  of 
perplexity  and  annoyance.  Above  all,  injudicious  treatment 
of  the  Indians  had  been  followed  by  disastrous  and  shock- 
ing results.  Beside  these  questions  which  confronted  the 
Governor,  his  attention  was  at  once  drawn  to  the  necessity  for 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  town,  and  under  his 
energetic  direction  many  changes  for  the  better  were 
inaugurated.  Though  the  Dutch  were  earnest  and  serious, 
they  did  not  manifest  a  sour  severity ;  and  though  they 
evinced  a  keen  commercial  spirit,  they  were  not  mercenary  or 
miserly.  So  far  as  circumstances  jtenuitted  the  people  lived 
generously,  and  there  was  much  pleasant  social  intei-course 
amoDg  the  settlers.  In  New  Amsterdam  the  Christmas  festi- 
val was  especially  observed,  as  was  also  the  custom  of  New 
Year  visits.     In  1653  New  Amsterdam  was  made  a  munici- 
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pality  and  suitable  officials  were  app<^inted.  In  1656  its  popu- 
lation had  reached  one  thousand.  But  events  were  impending 
which  were  to  place  the  control  (tf  the  province  in  other 
hands.  In  1664  it  was  seized  by  the  English.  New  Amster- 
dam became  New  York,  and  Fort  Orauge  was  called  Albany. 
But,  though  it  was  lost  forever  as  a  Netherland  possession,  the 
Dutch  bad  taken  ftriii  root  in  the  soil  and  made  au  indelible 
mark,  to  be  discerned  through  all  the  future  liistory  of  the 
proviuce.  That  couutiy,  whose  rich  and  flourishing  cities  were 
brought  low  by  the  hand  of  tyranny  and  wasted  by  fire  and 
siege,  was  to  see  them  reproduced  again,  when  its  children 
foundeil  the  luetrftpolis  of  the  West,  Tlie  descendants  of  a 
people  which,  with  wonderful  persistence  in  the  face  of  repeated 
defeats,  rescued  a  country  from  the  waves  ami  made  it  fertile 
and  flourishing,  had  the  happy  privilege  of  founding,  in  the 
New  World,  a  great  State  uj.>ou  which  nature  had  bestowed 
every  bounty.  Throughout  its  length  and  breadth  the  Dutch 
name  is  preserved.  The  important  families  of  New  Nether- 
land have  their  lines  perpetuated  by  distinguished  descend- 
ants, and  the  race  which  Ciesar  coukl  not  contjuer  is  repre- 
sented in  the  New  Woi'ld  by  a  long  list  of  brave,  steadfast, 
God-fearing  men.  These  men  have  ever  been  active  in  foster- 
ing those  ]"ights  and  privileges  for  which  their  forefather 
fought  with  such  unyielding  determination,  such  unexampled 
bravery.  That  right  of  free  and  feailess  speech,  and  that 
high  standard  of  morality,  in  civil  as  well  as  religious  matters, 
which  permitted  the  first  Dutch  preacher  to  rebuke  from  his 
pulpit  the  Governor  in  his  pew,  are  still  manifest  in  the  life 
of  the  State.  Her  press,  her  schools,  her  laws  are  all  signifi- 
cant of  her  origin.  The  declaration  in  favor  of  complete 
religious  toleration,  which  the  Netherlandere  incorporated  in 
the  Act  of  Abjuration  in  1581,  is  repeated  again  when  New 
York,  two  centuries  later,  in  her  first  constitution,  declares 
that  "the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  pro- 
feasiou   and   woi-ship,  without  discrimiuatiou   or   preference, 
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shall  forever,  hereafter,  be  allowed  within  this  state  to  all 
mankind." 

Doubtless  the  fathers  of  the  American  nation,  confronted 
by  doubts  and  anxieties,  wrought  out  many  problems  by  the 
light  of  Dutch  history.  The  founders  of  the  Plymouth 
colony  dwelt  for  years  in  that  city  of  Ley<leu  which,  only  a 
generation  before  their  time,  had  passed,  unconquered, 
through  a  siege  the  record  of  which  is  a  glowing  tribiite  to 
the  amazing  fortitude  and  the  undying  faith  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. May  it  not  well  be  that  the  Pilgiims  there  learned 
some  lessons  that  helped  to  bear  theiu  bravely  through  the 
heavy  trials  which  they  encountered  in  their  new  home? 
Perhaps  many  lessons  which  were  afterward  put  in  practice 
by  the  later  New  England  colonists  may  have  been  taught  by 
the  Netherlanders,  thousands  of  whom  migrated  to  the 
eastern  counties  of  England,  whence  the  Puritan  exodus  to 
America  was  largely  drawn.  As  the  early  history  of  the 
American  republic  is  more  deeply  studied,  the  more  obscure 
elements  in  its  complex  civilization  brought  to  light,  the 
silent,  hidden  streams  of  influence  which  make  the  nation 
what  it  is  are  uncovered  and  explored,  the  more  plainly  will 
be  seen  the  country's  lasting  indebtedness  to  the  people  and 
the  institutions  of  Holland. 


THE   PILGRIM. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  the  first  Stuart  king 
of  England  there  landed  upon  the  shores  of  <.)ne  of  his  colo- 
nial possessions  a  small  band  of  men  and  women,  obscure  and 
humble  then,  but  now  known  all  over  the  world  as  the  Pil- 
grims of  New  England,  nud  the  day  of  their  landing,  Decem- 
ber 21,  1620,  is  widely  celebrated  as  Forefathei-s'  Day.  The 
circumstances  attending  their  arrival  couhl  hardly  have  been 
less  auspicious.  Setting  foot  as  they  did  on  a  bleak  and 
wild  coast  in  the  short,  chill  days  of  early  winter,  without 
sheltering  vooi  or  pleasant  hearthstone,  with  no  neighboi*8  but 
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howling  wolves  and  unfriendly  savages,  there  was  little  pros- 
pect of  ease,  comfort,  or  security.  But  these  brave  men  and 
women  knew  well  the  meaning  of  hardships,  trials,  and  dis- 
appointments, and  the  sublimity  and  strength  of  their  reli- 
gious faith  gave  them  a  power  of  endurance  and  a  fixedness  of 
purpose  which  were  to  contribute  to  a  new  order  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  In  England,  their  native  country,  they  had 
suffered  much  for  conscience'  sake ;  for  years  they  had  been 
exiles  in  a  foreign  land,  and  they  had  come  to  a  new  and 
unknown  country  that  they  might  find  "  freedom  to  worship 
God "  without  interference  or  persecution  from  prelate  or 
king.  Very  eai'ly  in  the  century  these  people  had  withdrawn 
from  the  services  of  the  established  cliurcli  and  thus  received 
the  name  of  Separatists.  They,  with  others  of  like  mind,  met 
togetlier  for  religious  worship,  fii-st  at  Gainsborough  in  Lin- 
colnshire, but  in  1606  they  found  it  convenient  to  assemble 
nearer  their  homes  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  held  their  meet- 
ings chiefly  at  Scrooby  in  the  manor  house,  then  the  home  of 
William  Brewster,  wh()  was  afterward  to  be  the  first  preacher 
and  teacher  of  the  little  colony  in  America.  Among  their 
number  was  William  Bradford,  a  young  man  who  lived  at 
Austerfield,  a  few  miles  away,  and  whose  name  in  later  years 
was  to  be  prominent  in  all  the  records  of  their  wanderings 
and  final  establishment  in  the  New  World.  His  "  History  of 
Plymouth  Plantation "  has  preserved  much  that  otherwise 
must  have  been  wholly  lost  and  which  is  invaluable  to  those 
who  would  study  the  history  of  these  people  in  its  religious  and 
civil  aspects.  Mr.  Richard  Clifton,  "a  grave  and  reverend 
preacher,"  was  their  pastor,  and  with  them  also,  among  others, 
was  John  Robinson,  who  went  with  them  into  exile  and  after- 
ward became  their  preacher.  Bradford  tells  us  in  his  quaintly 
written  history  that  "they  ordinarily  met  at  William  Brew- 
ster's house  on  the  Lord's  day  and  with  great  love  he  enter- 
tained them  when  they  carae,  making  provision  for  them  to 
his  great  charge."     The   little   village  of   Scrooby  was  146 
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miles  north  of  London,  an<l  William  Brewster  was  probably 
born  in  the  manor  house  where  his  father  lived  and  held  the 
office  of  Post,  to  which  the  sou  succeeded.  Here  they  formed 
themselves  into  an  organized  church,  for  Bradford  says :  "  They 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  anti-Christian  bondage  and  as  the  Lord's 
free  people,  joined  themselves  by  a  coveuaut  of  the  Lord  into 
a  church  estate  iu  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel  to  walk  in 
all  his  ways  matle  known  or  to  be  made  known  unto  them 
according  to  their  best  endeavora,  whatsoever  it  should  cost 
them  the  Lord  assisting  them." 

There  were  Separatist  churches  iu  other  parts  of  England, 
but  the  great  body  of  those  who  sympathized  with  the  free 
church  ideas,  the  Puritans,  had  not  coiue  to  open  resistance 
against  the  Act  of  Uniformity  promulgated  by  Elizabeth  for 
the  repression  of  Catholics  and  Pui-itans  alike.  Afterwai-d, 
under  the  first  Charles,  many  of  the  latter,  weaned  by  perse- 
cution and  oppression,  were  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Pilgrims  in  New  England.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  begin- 
nings of  this  spirit  of  free  inquiiy.  Certainly  the  principle  of 
self-government,  the  seeds  of  which  were  brought  to  British 
soil  by  the  eai'ly  English  invaders,  was  not  unfavorable  to  it. 
Long  before  the  times  of  Wiekliffe  and  his  follower  men  suf- 
fered for  their  repudiation  of  the  claims  of  priestly  authority, 
but  not  until  the  firet  year  of  the  fifteenth  century  did  Eng- 
lishmen perish  at  the  stake  for  their  religious  opinions. 

But  the  little  congregation  at  Scrooby  wei'e  not  permitted 
to  worship  in  their  own  way  without  opposition.  "  They 
could  not  long  continue  iu  any  peaceable  condition  but  were 
hunted  and  persecuted  on  every  aide,  some  were  taken  and 

|jclapt  up  in  prisons,  others  had  their  houses  beset  and  watched 
light  and  day  and  hardly  escaped  their  hands,  and  the  most 

'were  fain  to  fly  and  leave  their  houses  and  habitations  and 
the  means  of  their  livelihood."  Thus  did  persecution,  dis- 
tress, and  loss  of  mateiial  possessions  mark  their  lot  from  the 
first.     But  they  remained  steadfast  and  refused  to  coufoi-m  to 
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wliat  they  beliereJ  anti-Christian  and  unworthy  of  acceptance 
by  the  Lord'a  people,  Tbeir  constant  reading  of  the  Bible, 
and  their  increasing  dependence  upon  it  as  the  rule  of  life  in 
all  things,  served  to  draw  them  farther  away  from  the  requii-e- 
meuts  of  the  Church.  There  waa  little  prospect  of  wider 
toleration  in  the  future.  Elizabeth  had  passed  away,  James  I. 
had  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  long  struggle  of  the  Stnart 
kings  for  absolutism  and  against  constitutional  privilege 
and  the  rights  of  the  people,  civil  and  religious,  was  just 
beginning.  It  was  no  light  thing  for  Englishmen  born  and 
bred  to  turn  their  faces  away  from  their  native  country,  to 
leave  the  smiling  valleys  and  peaceful  streams  of  their 
home  land  and  seek  an  asylum  in  a  foreign  country  under 
new  and  hard  conditions.  But  they  prized  moat  of  all 
religious  freedom,  and  at  last  "by  joint  consent  they  resolved 
to  go  into  the  Low  Countries,  where  they  heard  was  freedom 
of  religion  for  all  men." 

But  difficult  as  it  was  for  them  to  reach  this  resolution,  it 
waa  equally  difficult  for  them  to  carry  it  out.  In  fleeing  from 
the  cruel  authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  they  encoun- 
tered the  opposition  of  the  ci\'il  laws,  for  by  statute  they 
were  forbidden  to  emigrate  without  license.  But  the  suffer- 
ings they  had  already  passed  through  gave  them  fortitude  to 
meet  approaching  trials,  and  the  words  of  John  Robinson, 
written  later,  were  applicable  to  them  even  then :  "  It  is  not 
with  us  as  with  men  whom  small  things  can  discourage." 
After  repeated  attempts  and  failures,  arrests  and  imprison- 
ments, finally,  at  Anistei'dam,  in  1 609,  "  they  met  together 
again  according  to  their  desires  with  no  small  rejoicing." 
Other  Separatist  congregations  had  gone  before  them  to  that 
city  from  England,  but  the  people  from  Scrooby  continued  to 
woi-ship  by  themselves,  an*!  after  about  a  year  they  removed 
to  Leyden,  at  which  time  John  Robinson  became  their  pastor 
and  so  continued  until  the  migration  to  America.  Here  they 
engaged  in  such  employment  as  they  were  able  to  find,  and, 
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under  the  direction  of  their  revered  and  beloved  pastor, 
enjoyed  years  of  peace  and  a  measure  of  w^orldly  prosperity, 
adding  to  their  numbers  and  fimliiig  favor  with  their  foreign 
neighbors.  Among  those  who  joined  them  at  the  time  were 
Edward  Winslow,  Julio  Carver,  and  Miles  Standish,  all  after- 
ward to  become  prominent  in  the  Plymouth  Colony.  But  at 
the  best,  the  conditions  of  their  life  were,  in  many  respects, 
severe  and  trying.  A  new  language  had  to  be  acquired, 
a  quiet  country  neighborhood  and  agricultural  oceupatioua 
were  exchanged  for  the  more  expensive  life  of  a  city  aud  such 
trades  aud  callings  as  were  open  to  them.  Many  that  desired 
to  be  with  them  could  not  endure  the  great  labor  aud  hard 
fare,  and  it  was  thought  if  a  better  and  easier  place  of  living 
could  be  had  it  would  draw  many.  Besides,  the  years  of 
trace  that  followed  the  long  war  of  five-and-tweuty  yeai"S 
had  nearly  passed  aud  Hollaud  might  again  be  subject  to 
the  miseries  of  war.  Pei'secutiou  in  Ensflaud  was  liai"sli  and 
bitter  enough,  but  persecution  in  a  foreign  country  at  the 
hands  of  Spaniards  might  bring  terrors  not  yet  experienced. 
And  so,  with  many  questionings  and  nmeli  divei-sity  of 
opinion,  they  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  toward  America 
as  a  desirable  place  for  the  new  and  ]>etter  home.  There 
they  might  retain  liberty  of  worehip  and  still  be  Englishmen 
on  English  ground  instead  of  being  refugees  on  a  foreign  soil. 
Thei-e  they  might  preserve  their  church  in  its  purity  and 
"propagate  the  gdspel  in  those  remote  parts  of  the  world." 
After  lengthy  negotiations  at  London,  conducted  on  their 
part  by  Robeit  C'ushmau  and  John  Carvei',  the  latter  to  be 
their  first  governor  in  New  England,  they  secured  a  grant  of 
land  from  the  London  Company.  The  king  refused  to  pro- 
tect them  by  a  charter,  and  they  were  oldiged  to  content 
themselves  with  his  promise  that  "  no  one  should  molest  them 
so  long  as  they  behaved  themselves  projierly."  And  now 
they  planned  to  divide  their  forces,  the  advance  guard  to  go 
out  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Elder  William  Brewster,  the 
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rest  to  remain  behind  at  Leyden  under  John  Robinson  until 
a  foothold  was  secured  in  America.  The  start  was  made 
frotu  Delft  Haveu  late  iu  July,  1620,  iu  the  Speedwell,  and  at 
Southamptou  the  Mayjlower,  with  friends  from  London,  was 
to  join  them.  This  plan  was  carried  out  and  the  two  vessels 
set  sail.  But  the  Speedwell  soon  proved  uuseaworthy  and 
after  i-epeated  delays  she  was  left  behiud,  as  were  also  some 
of  the  company  who  had  by  this  time  become  discoui'aged. 
It  was  early  in  September  before  the  Mityjfowey  finally  sailed 
from  Plymouth  on  her  long  voyage  of  nine  weeks.  The 
vessel  was  crowded  and  many  discomforts  Lad  to  be  borne. 
Much  severe  weather  was  encountered,  but  at  last  land  was 
sighted,  which  proved  to  be  Cape  Cod.  This  laud  bad  been 
visited  as  early  as  1602  by  Grosnold  and  received  its  name 
from  him.  Apparently  he  had  had  some  thoughts  of  making 
a  settlement  iu  that  region,  but  quickly  abandoned  the  idea 
and  returned  to  Euglaud.  A  few  years  later  auotlier  attempt 
was  made  to  settle  on  the  coast  further  north,  but  it  quickly 
resulted  in  disastrous  failure.  In  1614  Captain  John  Smith 
carefully  explored  the  whole  coast  from  Cape  Cod  to  the 
Penobscot  River,  calling  the  region  New  England  and  desig- 
nating certain  places  by  names  which  have  remained  to  this 
day. 

The  Pilgrims  found  themselves  further  north  than  they 
desired  and  started  southwai-d,  but  the  attempt  was  accom- 
panied by  so  much  danger  that  they  gave  it  up  and  sought 
shelter  in  Cape  Cod  Bay. 

But  as  their  grant  was  from  a  company  which  had  no  rights 
here,  the  leaders  among  them  foresaw  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing some  safeguard  against  the  possibility  of  disorder. 
This  resulted  in  a  meetiu}?  of  the  adult  male  members  of  the 
company  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayjlinmi\  where  the  celebrated 
compact  was  written  and  signed  the  substance  of  which  is  as 
follows:  "We  do  solemnly  and  mutually  iu  the  presence  of 
(iod  and  of   one   another,  covenant   and    combine   ourselves 
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together  into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  our  better  orderiug  and 
preservation  and  furtlierauce  of  the  glory  of  God  and  tbe 
liouor  of  our  King,  to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  such  just 
and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions  and  offices, 
from  time  to  time  as  shall  be  thought  most  meet  and  con- 
venient for  the  general  good  of  the  colony,  unto  which  we 
promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience."  John  Carver 
was  probably  made  governor  at  tliat  time.  It  was  five  weeks 
before  they  all  tinally  left  the  ship.  Meantime  exploring 
parties  had  been  seeking  the  most  favorable  location  and 
preparing  for  the  final  removal  from  the  vessel.  Their 
choice  fell  upon  a  place  previously  named  Plymouth  by 
Captain  John  Smith.  It  can  haixlly  be  doubted  that  some 
misgivings  assailed  even  the  stoutest  hearts  as  they  gathered 
on  that  bleak  shore,  but  it  was  no  time  to  falter  now. 
Warned  by  fierce  storms  and  biting  winds,  they  made  all 
haste  to  build  the  rude  homes  which  were  to  shelter  them  for 
the  winter,  and  they  were  completed  none  too  soon.  The 
long  confinement  on  the  ship,  the  total  lack  of  generous  fai'e, 
the  constant  exposure  to  inclement  weather  produced  their 
inevitable  effects.  Sickness  broke  out  among  them  and  the 
death  of  loved  ones  proved  the  keenest  edge  of  all  their 
sharp  afflictions.  So  great  was  the  suffering  that  at  one  time 
only  seven,  including  Brewster  and  Staudish,  were  able  to  be 
about.  In  three  mouths'  time  half  of  their  number  had 
perished.  B}'  degrees  the  sickness  abated^  and  as  the  apri ug 
days  advanced  they  were  able  to  commence  the  various 
industries  by  which  they  were  to  establish  themselves  more 
securely  and  prepare  for  the  exigencies  of  another  winter.  It 
was  fortunate  that  during  those  first  months  Indian  depreda- 
tions were  not  added  to  their  other  troubles,  and  by  means 
of  several  propitious  circumstances,  in  the  spring  a  treaty  of 
friendship  was  formed  with  Massasoit,  the  chief  of  tribes  who 
were  their  wtfsteni  neighbora,  a  treaty  to  which  the  Indians 
remained  faithful  fur  half  a  centuiy.     It  is  a  noble  tribute  to 
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the  gentleness,  the  courtesy,  and  the  upright  conduct  of  the 
Pilgrims  that  they  secured  aud  maintained  a  peace  with 
those  savages,  at  a  time  when  tliey  were  least  able  to  repel 
their  attacks,  and  it  is  a  sharp  commentary  on  later  events  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  country.  But  now  the  Mayfiowm\  which 
had  remained  in  the  harbor  during  the  winter,  was  about  to 
return  to  England,  and  with  her  <le)mrture  the  last  link 
between  them  and  the  old  home  would  disappear.  But  uot 
one  of  the  little  band  turned  back.  Those  who  had  survived 
the  first  winter  were  resolute  to  maintain  the  colony  planted 
under  such  rigorous  conditions  an<l  upheld  under  such  heavy 
misfortunes.  A  great  loss  fell  upon  them  at  this  time  in  tLe 
death  of  their  governor,  John  Carver,  But  as  regiments  in 
battle  fill  up  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  fallen  and  go  foi-- 
wai-d,  so  these  men,  after  the  first  shock  of  grief,  called 
William  Bradford  to  the  vacant  place  and  went  bravely  on. 
The  summer  was  a  busy  one  and  at  its  close,  as  the  autumn 
days  drew  on,  they  found  themselves  with  a  I'easoriably  good 
store  of  provisions,  seven  new  dwellings  aud  four  buildings 
for  public  use.  In  one  of  the  latter  their  religious  services 
were  held,  and  the  street,  on  either  side  of  which  the  build- 
ings stood,  had  received  the  name  of  their  old  home,  Leyden. 
In  view  of  their  comparatively  fortunate  condition  they 
decided  to  hold  a  season  of  rejoicing,  and  tlius  originated  the 
festival  of  Thanksgiving  Day.  To  this  festival  they  invited 
their  friend  and  neighbor  Massasoit,  who  accepted  the 
invitation  and  came  accompanied  by  ninety  of  his  people. 
Just  a  year  from  the  founding  of  the  colony,  a  vessel  flying 
the  English  flag  appeared  in  the  harbor.  This  proved  to  be 
the  Fortmiey  which  brought  thirty-five  new  colonists,  among 
them  friends  and  neighbors  of  those  already  there.  Their 
arrival  was  warmly  welcomed.  Not  long  afterward  the  A7me 
arrived  at  Plymouth  with  more  who  had  come  to  settle  in  the 
new  country,  and  ten  days  later  came  the  Little  James.  These 
new  arrivals,  added  to  those  who  came  in  the  Mayjlmve?',  233 
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in  all,  make  up  the  mimber  of  those  called  Forefatljei-s,  in 
whose  meniory  the  annual  celebration  is  held.  Of  this 
number  there  were  less  than  200  survivors  at  the  end  t>f  1623. 
About  this  time  the  simple  legal  methods  heretofore  used  for 
the  few  occasions  when  trials  were  necessary  were  changed 
by  the  substitution  of  the  j^ny  for  the  general  botly,  and 
when  Bradford  was  re-elected  gov^eriioi-  the  fidlowing  spring, 
he  was  given  five  assistants  as  council.  They  were  not 
entirely  without  annoyances  in  religious  matters,  for  some  of 
the  Merchant  Adventurers  of  Loudon  with  whom  they  had 
business  relations,  and  who  had  furnished  them  with  funds 
for  their  transportatioFi  and  settlement  in  iV.menca,  were  not 
in  sympathy  with  their  free  church  views.  John  Robinson 
writes  to  his  former  elder  and  Ijeloved  friend  William  Brad- 
ford that,  "he  is  pereuaded  that  they  are  unwilling  that  he, 
above  all  others,  should  be  sent  over,  they  having  ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes  of  another  sort  for  tlie  colony."  But  these  pur- 
poses wei-e  not  permitted  to  prevail.  From  the  beginning, 
the  Pilgrims  had  cherished  an  ardent  hope  that  their  revered 
pastor  in  Leyden  might  come  to  minister  to  them  in  their  new 
home.  The  noble  cjualities  uf  his  character,  his  high  intel- 
lectual attainments,  the  sweetness  and  patience  of  his  spirit 
had  claimed  their  admiration,  their  reverence,  and  their 
warmest  affection,  and  his  guidance  in  their  present  surround- 
ings would  l>e  iuvabiable  to  them.  But  this  was  not  to  be. 
He  was  to  remain  to  the  last  an  exile  among  a  strange  people, 
and  their  hopes  were  extinguished  by  his  death  iu  1625.  As 
years  went  by  they  had  reasrm  to  rejoice  in  the  fact  that 
nothing  serioiiH  had  arisen  to  interfere  with  their  dearly  bought 
privilege  of  religious  freedom.  All  efforts  against  it  had  come 
to  naught.  In  l»!2(j  they  succeeded  in  making  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  by  which  some 
uncomfortable  restrictions  were  removed  and  the  way  was 
opened  for  complete  and  independent  possession  of  lauds  and 
property.     Thus  gradually  did  the  narrow  path  widen  before 
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their  advaacing  footsteps.  The  tearful  sowing  was  bnngiug 
a  harvest  of  rejoicing,  and  the  men  who  had  confessed  their 
willingness  "  to  be  as  stepping  stones  to  others,"  in  the  march 
toward  a  lofty  ideal,  had  made  an  indelible  mark  upon  the 
history  of  their  time. 

THE   PURITAU. 

The  causes  which  worked  for  the  establishment  of  Sepa- 
ratist churches  in  England,  and  which  finally  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  most  earnest  and  devoted  among  them  to 
abandon  their  native  country,  still  continued  in  increasing 
force  after  the  fugitive  congregations  had  established  them- 
selves in  Holland.  From  the  time  when  Henry  VIII.  broke 
loose  from  Papal  authority  and,  as  Macaulay  says,  "  attempted 
to  constitute  an  Anglican  church  differing  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  on  the  point  of  the  supremacy  and  on  that 
point  alone,"  down  through  the  short  reign  of  his  successor, 
the  boy  King  Edward,  the  five  rigorous  aud  cruel  yeara  of 
Mary's  rule,  to  the  end  of  the  long  and  brilliant  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  last  Tudor  sovereign,  was  a  period  of  but 
seventy  years,  yet  in  that  time  momentous  changes  were 
wrought  in  the  civil  and  religious  condition  of  the  people. 
With  Elizabeth's  accession  the  bitter  religious  persecutions 
under  Mary  ceased  and  peace  and  social  order  began  to  pre- 
vail. One  marked  characteristic  of  the  great  queen,  im- 
perious though  slie  was,  was  her  desire  for  the  affection  and 
good  will  of  her  subjects,  "  I  have  always  so  behaved  myself 
that,  under  God,  I  have  placed  my  chief  est  strength  and 
safeguai-d  in  the  loyal  hearts  and  good  will  of  my  subjects," 
were  words  which  sunk  deep  into  the  hearts  of  a  people  who 
felt  their  truth.  Though  no  more  self-willed  aud  haughty 
woman  ever  wore  a  crown  or  withstood  more  fearlessly  any 
infringement  upon  what  she  considered  her  prerogative,  yet 
in  her  dealings  with  Parliament  she  knew  when  to  yield,  aud 
with  gracious  tact  aud  sweetness  to  bend  her  will  when  it 
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was  not  wise  to  try  to  enforce  it.  Under  such  conditioas  the 
betterment  of  the  people  was  assured,  and  there  was  steady 
growth  in  wealth  and  education.  5Ien  who  had  fled  to  the 
Continent  during  the  last  reign  uow  returned,  many  of  them 
deeply  imbued  with  the  theology  of  Geneva.  Though  these 
tenets  were  extremely  distasteful  to  Klizalyeth,  the  political 
exigencies  of  the  times  and  the  security  of  her  throne  made  it 
necessary  for  her  to  put  many  of  these  Puritan  divines  in  high 
places  in  the  Church. 

The  religious  movement  of  that  period^  stirring  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men  everywhere,  was  doing  its  work  on  English 
ground,  and,  at  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  England  was  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name  a  Protestant  nation.  With  the  coming 
of  the  Scottish  King  James  I.  and  the  union  of  the  two  kind- 
doms  under  one  ci-owu,  many  of  the  perplexities  and  anxieties 
of  the  last  reign  were  swept  away.  The  question  of  the  suc- 
cession was  settled  for  England.  With  her  hereditary  king 
upon  the  English  throne,  the  position  of  ^Scotland  was  advan- 
tageous. His  accession  was  peaceful,  but  time  was  to  show 
that,  as  a  foreigner,  he  failed  utterly  to  understand  the  temper 
of  the  English  people  and  that,  in  tiying  to  uphold  absolutism 
for  the  crown,  he  was  instituting  a  fruitless  strnggle  against 
the  liberal  tendencies  of  that  time.  A  deeply  religious  spirit 
prevailed  and  men  were  weighing  all  things  by  the  religious 
standard.  Greeu  says:  "The  Puritan  was  bound,  by  his 
religion,  to  exainine  every  claim  made  on  his  civil  and  spiritual 
obedience  by  the  powers  that  be,  and  to  own  or  reject  the 
claitn  as  accorded  w'lth  the  highest  duty  which  lie  owed  to 
Gf»d."  Haitlly  had  the  king  readied  his  new  realm  when  he 
was  met  by  a  petition,  signed  by  a  large  number  of  the  clergy, 
which,  while  asking  for  no  change  in  government  or  organiza- 
tion for  the  Church,  sought  needed  i-eforms  therein.  But 
James,  though  a  Protestant,  was  not  a  Presbyterian,  and  in 
his  own  kingdom  had  only  yieltled  by  hard  necessity  to  the 
triumph  of  the  latter.     The  feailessuess  of  a  Knox  and  a 
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Melville  waa  little  to  his  liking.  "  A  Scottish  Presbytery," 
said  he,  "as  well  fitteth  with  monarchy  as  God  and  the 
Devil."  Holding  siicli  sentiments,  he  regarded  the  Puritan 
movement  with  coldness  and  suspicion  as  having  a  tendency 
to  curb  his  power  in  political  affairs  and  to  limit  his  authority 
in  the  Church,  The  petition  of  the  Puritan  clergy  he  met  by 
giving  his  sanction  to  increased  demands  in  the  matter  of 
ceremonials,  and  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  three  hundred 
of  their  number  were  deprived  of  their  livings  for  rejecting 
these  demands.  His  purpose  was  to  secure  more  power  for 
the  crown  and  allow  less  independence  on  the  pait  of  the 
people.  "It  is  presumption  and  a  high  contempt  in  a  subject 
to  dispute  what  a  king  can  do,"  were  his  words.  It  was  not 
strange  that  serious  differences  should  arise  between  him  and 
the  House  of  Commons  almost  from  the  beginning,  or  that 
those  differences  should  become  more  irreconcilable  as  yeara 
went  on.  Men  of  dauntless  spirit  like  John  Pym,  while 
deeply  reverencing  the  office  of  the  crown,  held  that  its  pre- 
rogatives should  be  exercised  with  due  regard  to  the  political 
and  religious  opinions  of  the  people. 

The  history  of  this  reign  was  the  history  of  a  long  but 
ineffectual  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  king  for  power  which  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  secure  or  maintain  against  an 
indomitable  people,  whose  course  had  long  been  tending 
toward  constitutional  freedom  and  freedom  of  conscience  as 
well.  But  such  a  struggle  could  not  exist  without  spreading 
a  gloomy  and  depi'essing  influence  among  the  people.  Already, 
in  the  later  years  of  King  James,  men's  thoughts  were  turn- 
ing to  lands  across  the  sea  where  an  escape  from  galling  and 
arbitraiy  exactions  might  be  hoped  for.  Distrust  of  Prince 
Charles  had  become  widespread  by  the  time  he  ascended  the 
throne  in  1625.  Religious  concessions  made  on  his  marriage 
to  a  Catholic  princess  of  France,  in  defiance  of  a  pledge 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  gave  deep  offense.  The  reverses 
which   were  falling   upon  Protestantism  on   the   Continent 
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increased  the  watchfulness  and  the  distrust  of  tlie  English 
Puritans. 

Fears  of  a  continuance  of  the  policy  of  King  James  were 
soon  confirmed,  and  by  1628  there  were  many  signs  of  ap- 
proaching trouble.  Keen  eyes  could  already  discern  the  ris- 
ing cloud,  small  as  yet,  but,  to  the  wise  and  thoughtful,  of 
threatening  portent.  Already  the  story  of  the  Plantation  at 
Plymouth  was  known  and  discussed  in  many  a  Puritan  house- 
hold. At  this  date,  mainly  through  the  advice  and  influence 
of  the  Rev.  John  White  of  Dorchester,  a  plan  to  relieve  the 
small  remnant  of  a  band  of  colonists  at  Naumkeag  (now  Salem), 
and  to  establish  a  strong  colony  on  a  sound  basis,  was  put 
in  active  preparation.  Money  was  forthcoming  to  defray 
expenses  and  a  fitting  leader  was  found  in  John  Endicott, 
a  native  of  Dorchester  and  a  man  "  well  known  to  divers  per- 
sons of  good  note."  A  patent  was  obtaine<l  and  the  pai'ty 
reached  Salem  in  September,  1628,  Soon  after  their  arrival 
sickness  broke  out  among  them  and  Endicott  appealed  for  aid 
to  Governor  Bradford  of  Plymouth.  The  latter  sent  Samuel 
Fuller,  a  deacon  and  a  physician.  His  coming  w:is  helpful  to 
the  sick,  and  this  friendly  service,  together  with  the  clearer 
understanding  lie  was  able  to  give  Endicott  concerning  the 
Separatist  views  in  church  jiflFaii'S,  brought  about  a  closer 
agreement  in  those  things.  Endicott't*  good  account  of  the 
region  to  \vhich  he  had  come  made  so  favorable  an  impression 
that,  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  larger  purposes  were 
formed. 

Affairs  in  England  were  constantly  growing  worse.  Excit- 
ing scenes  occurred  in  the  Commons  in  lti2H,  In  March  of 
the  next  year  the  determined  stand  of  the  members  of  the 
House  for  religious  reforms,  and  their  resistance  to  the  exer- 
cise of  arbitrary  power  by  the  crown,  resulted  in  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  by  the  angry  king.  Perhaps  he  was 
willing  to  be  rid  of  some  of  the  troublesome  Puritans.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  just  at  this  time  a  royal  charter  was  granted 
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to  the  company  under  which  Endicott's  jiarty  had  gone  out, 
making  it  a  legal  oorporation  called  the  "Governor  anil  Com- 
pany of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,"  which  pur- 
chased frona  those  already  there  their  rights  obtained  by  the 
patent  of  the  previous  year.  Many  Puritans  of  learning, 
wealth,  and  social  standing  Avere  earnestly  considering  the 
possibility  of  abandoning  their  native  land,  and  within  a  few 
weeks  five  vessels,  including  the  well-known  Mayjlower,  set 
forth,  bearing  a  goodly  company  of  emigrants,  well  supplied 
with  food,  clothing,  and  all  desirable  etjuipmeuts  for  their 
permanent  establislimeiit  in  the  new  land.  With  this  party 
went  three  clergymen,  all  graduated  from  Cambridge,  chief  of 
whom  was  Francis  Higgiuson  of  Leicester,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  his  living  for  his  rejection  of  ecclesiastical  require- 
ments. The  charter  gave  power  for  the  "  establishing  of  all 
manner  of  wholesome  and  reasonable  orders,  laws,  statutes, 
ordinances,  directions,  and  instructions  not  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm  of  England."  Careful  instructions  were 
given  in  spiritual  as  well  as  in  temporal  affairs,  'for  they 
declare  "  that  the  piopagation  of  the  Gospel  is  a  thing  we  do 
profess  alwve  all  to  be  our  aim  in  settling  this  plantation." 

The  people  at  Salem  had  already  adopted  the  church  prin- 
ciples of  the  Plymouth  colony,  and  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the 
new  immigrants  a  conference  was  held,  the  result  of  which  was 
the  establishment  of  the  firet  Congregational  Church  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, with  a  covenant  and  confession  of  faith  drawn  up 
by  Higginaon.  During  that  summer  another  expedition  was 
planned  in  England,  and  several  mem1>ers  of  the  corporation 
determined  to  lead  the  migration,  deciding  to  take  their  fami- 
lies and  become  permanent  settlers  in  the  new  land,  provided 
the  whole  government  could  be  legally  transferred  thither  and 
be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  should  inhabit  the  plantation. 
This  was  assented  to  at  a  formal  meeting  of  the  corporation,  and 
on  the  20th  of  October,  at  a  later  meeting,  John  Winthrop 
was  elected  Governor  for  one  year  from  that  date.     The  wia- 
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dom  of  ttis  clioice  was  confirmed  by  bis  future  services  in  the 
colony,  and  the  length  of  time  he  was  adjudged  worthy  by  his 
fellow  colonists  to  hold  the  highest  otKce  they  could  give.  In 
March,  1630,  Winthrop,  Dudley,  and  their  associates  sailed 
from  Southampton.  Four  vessels  took  them  out,  and  their 
dei>arture  marked  a  large  increase  in  the  westward  migration, 
for  during  that  year  17  vessels  and  more  than  1000  passen- 
gers came  to  the  young  colony.  lu  the  summer  of  the  pre- 
vious year  Endicott  had  sent  50  peraona  to  make  a  settlement 
at  Charlestown,  and  now  tlie  new  settlere  sjiread  themselves 
out  in  various  directions,  clustering  in  separate  settlements 
along  the  bay.  Winthrop  settled  first  at  Charlestown,  and 
later  moved  to  Boston,  which  was  soon  considered  the  capital. 
It  was  not  long  before  eight  distinct  settlements  could  be 
counteti,  Watertown  being  the  most  remote.  It  was  soon 
found,  aa  was  the  case  at  Plymouth,  that  the  accounts  sent  to 
England  had  been  too  highly  colored.  Wiuthrop'o  position 
had  been  one  of  serious  responsibility.  Dudley's  account  of 
the  condition  of  the  colony  was  not  cheerful.  Over  eighty 
had  died  during  the  previous  winter,  many  were  sick,  and  the 
supply  of  food  very  scanty,  so  that  almost  iuiniediately  the 
newcomers  had  to  give  aid  fi-oni  their  own  stores.  Sickness 
and  death  entered  the  ranks  of  the  later  settlei*s  also,  and 
some  returned  to  England,  but  the  majority  remained  stead- 
fast, like  their  brethren  at  Plymouth. 

Questions  relating  to  the  government  of  the  colonies  soon 
arose.  When  the  transfer  of  the  government  to  New  Eng- 
land was  made  all  authority  was  placed  in  the  hand.s  of  Win- 
throp and  his  associates,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  this 
restriction  would  create  rather  than  obviate  trouble.  During 
the  first  summer  rumors  came  that  the  French  were  planning 
hostilities  against  the  colony,  and  it  was  thought  wise  to 
erect  fortifications.  To  defra}^  the  expense,  each  town,  early 
in  1631,  was  as,sessed  sixty  pounds.  The  men  of  Watertown 
objected  to  its  payment  on  the  ground  that  they  could  not 
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rightfully  be  taxed  without  their  own  consent,  and  they 
clairaed  that  the  power  to  make  laws  and  impose  taxes  lay 
properly  with  the  whole  body  of  freemen.  Tliia  protest  was 
800U  afterward  withdrawn,  but  the  following  year  changes 
were  made  by  which  the  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  and 
assistants  received  tlieh*  offices  by  a  general  election,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  each  town  should  send  two  repreBeutatives 
to  advise  the  Governor  and  assistants  on  the  question  of  taxa- 
tion. Two  years  later,  deputies  elected  by  the  freemen  took 
part  in  legislation  and  the  transaction  of  public  business.  By 
this  time  nearly  four  thousand  people  had  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  number  of  villages  had  increased  to  twenty, 
while  prosperity  lent  its  favoring  influence  to  the  growing 
colony.  Keligious  services  were  coudu-cted  by  some  twenty 
ministers,  most  of  whom  had  held  church  livings  in  England 
and  were  graduates  of  her  universities.  Besides  these  clergy- 
men, many  of  the  leading  men  concerned  in  the  colony  were 
university  men,  and  their  thoughts  were  soon  turned  towai'd 
the  establishment  of  a  college.  In  1(336  tlie  General  Court 
set  aside  four  hundred  poimds  for  that  purpose,  and  this  was 
augmented,  two  years  later,  on  the  death  of  John  Harvard,  by 
the  bequest  from  him  of  his  library  and  one-half  of  his  estate. 
The  college  received  his  name  by  onler  of  the  Court,  and 
Newtown,  its  location,  was  renamed  Cambridge.  Thus  early  in 
the  life  of  the  colony  a  high  standard  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment was  set  up,  the  influence  of  which  was  to  manifest 
itself  evejywhere  in  the  life  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts down  to  the  present  day. 

In  view  of  all  the  Puritans  had  suffered  before  their  migra- 
tion to  New  England,  it  was  not  strange  that  some  measures 
should  be  enacted  that,  at  the  present  day,  seem  narrow  and 
unjust.  In  1631  they  adopted  a  measure  which  they  deerned 
necessary  for  self-protection  in  civil  affairs,  by  which  it  was 
decided  that  "  no  man  shall  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of 
this  body  politic  but  such  as  are  members  of  some  of  the 
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cbiirches  witliiii  the  limits  of  the  same."  This  ordinance, 
while  intended  for  u  good  purjx>8e  and  doubtles-i  expressing 
the  views  of  most  of  the  colonists,  was  most  unjust  to  those 
whom  it  deprived  of  all  part!cij_»ation  in  civil  affairs,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  were  not  relieved  from  certain  civic  obli- 
gations. It  was  inevitable  that  this  should  give  rise  to  dis- 
content and  lead  to  some  bitterness  of  feeling  in  the  colony 
afterward.  It  was  very  difficult  also  to  satisfy  everyone  in 
the  management  of  religious  aifaii's,  but  when  the  history  of 
those  first  yeai*8  is  carefully  studied  it  seems  wonderful  that 
so  few  mistakes  were  made.  With  constant  accessions  of  new 
immigrants  to  be  absorbed  into  the  life  of  the  colony,  new 
questions  were  coming  up  which  called  for  much  patience  and 
wisdom  in  their  settlement.  To  add  to  these  difficulties  were 
anxieties  concerning  an  Indian  outbreak  and  possibilities  of  an 
interference  from  the  P^uglish  authorities,  for  the  progress  of 
the  colony  was,  in  some  directions,  hostile  to  the  theories  of  a 
king  who  was  now  trying  to  reign  without  the  aid  of  a  parlia- 
ment, whose  presence  at  Westminster,  through  his  own  folly 
and  perfidy,  had  become  a  thi-eat.  But  the  king's  thoughts 
were  soon  engaged  by  the  religious  struggle  in  Scotland,  and 
plans  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  English  nobility  to  disturb 
the  colony  proved  unsuccessful,  so  that  the  new  state  moved 
on  safely,  despite  these  threatened  misfortunes. 

The  differences  of  opinion  on  theological  and  civil  mattei*s 
had  the  effect  of  thrusting  out  new  colonies  to  the  north  and 
west,  and  in  this  manner  came  about  the  settlement  of  Rliode 
Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire.  Roger  Williams, 
a  learned  young  Welsh  preacher  who  came  to  Plymouth  in 
1631  and  to  Salem  two  years  later,  held  sucli  advanced  views 
on  toleration,  and  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  that  by 
1636  he  found  8alem  no  longer  a  comfortable  home.  He 
made  his  way  westward  to  Narragansett  Bay  and  began  the 
settlement  of  Providence.  About  this  time  much  religious 
excitement  was  produced  by   the  teachings    of  Mrs.    Aone 
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Hutchiiiaon.  Her  views  spread  rapidly  and  she  had  many 
followers,  but  eventually  the  authorities  deemed  these  oiiiu- 
ioiiB  unsafe  and  politically  dangerous.  The  result  was  the 
banishment  of  hei'self  and  her  adherents,  some  making  settle- 
ments at  Exeter  and  Ilanipton,  in  a  region  wliicli  afterward 
was  included  in  New  Hampshire.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  hereelf 
and  othere  went  to  Narragansett  Bay  and  started  the  settle- 
ments of  Newport  and  Portsmouth,  and,  when,  later  these 
coalesced  with  the  settlement  at  Providence,  they  fornietl  the 
beginnings  of  Rhode  Island.  In  1634  a  few  adventurous 
men  from  Plymouth  had  sailed  up  the  Connecticut  River  and 
established  themselves  at  Windsor,  and  somewliat  later  an 
English  fort  was  built  at  Saybrook.  Favorable  reports  of  the 
Connecticut  River  valley  began  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  people  of  the  Ray  settlements,  and  in  1636  quite  an  ex- 
tensive migration  thither  took  jilace.  Chief  among  those  who 
went  at  this  time  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hookej',  with  his 
congregation,  from  Newtown,  and  these  were  the  pioneers  of 
Hartford.  From  the  fii"st  Mr.  Hooker  had  opposed  the  re- 
striction of  suffrage,  having  had  some  correspondence  with 
Governor  Wiuthrop  on  the  subject,  and  generally  the  move- 
ment toward  Connecticut  was  made  by  those  who  preferred  a 
wider  toleration  on  the  question  of  voting.  The  Dorchester 
cougi-egation  soon  followed,  settling  at  Windsor,  and  the 
Watertovvn  congregation  established  themselves  at  Wethera- 
field.  Soon  as  many  as  eight  hundred  people  were  living  in 
that  region,  and  in  1638  the  three  towns,  their  municipal 
independence  having  already  been  acknowledged,  formed 
themselves  into  a  distinct  commonwealth.  All  who  bad  been 
admitted  as  freemen  by  a  majority  of  their  township,  and  La<l 
taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  commonwealth,  had  the  right 
of  suffrage,  without  regard  to  chui'ch  memljership.  In  the 
spring  of  this  same  year  New  Haven  was  settled  by  a  body 
of  English  emigrants,  Guilford  and  Milford  in  the  same  way 
during  the  following  year,  and  in  1640  Stamford  was  settled. 
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This  date  marks  the  begiuning  of  changes  in  Eugland  which 
put  an  end  to  the  Piiiitaii  exndus,  and  for  more  than  a 
century  thei'e  ^vas  little  increase  in  numbei"S  from  outside 
sources. 

The  popuhition  of  the  new  settlements,  includiug  the 
Plymouth  colony,  had  uow'  reached  twenty-six  thousand,  and 
when,  in  lt>43,  a  league  of  the  different  colonies  was  formed, 
it  was  the  foreshadowing  of  a  great  future.  Among  the 
leaders  in  this  gi'eat  Puritan  emigration  to  a  new  country  a 
high  place  must  be  given  to  the  ministera,  for  they  held,  from 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  the  responsible  jxisitiou  of  instruct- 
ors of  the  people.  They  were,  to  a  large  extent,  men  of  the 
highest  education,  and  in  nobility  of  chaiacter,  courage,  and 
lofty  faith  had  been  trained  in  the  school  of  adversity. 
Among  them,  beside  the  names  already  mentioned,  were  John 
Cotton,  Richard  Mather,  Peter  Bulkeley,  John  Davenport,  and 
John  Eliot,  the  apostle  of  the  Indians,  while  among  the  men 
at  the  head  of  secular  affairs  were  many  of  (iovernor  Win- 
throp's  type.  If  it  appeal's  at  the  present  day  that  some  of 
the  measures  enacted  were  illiberal,  some  of  the  practices  too 
severe,  they  nmst  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  harsh  in- 
tolerance and  l)itt«'r  j>ersecution  which  marked  that  period. 
Of  tLe  civilization  which  they  established,  the  countiy  now 
possesses  the  rich  fruits.  To  the  farthent  western  limit  of  the 
great  repuldic  their  descendants  have  carried  the  freedom,  the 
cultui-e,  the  enterprise  of  their  forefathers.  Their  conception 
of  the  superintending  proviilcnco  of  G4m1  in  civil  affairs  and 
ill  the  shaping  of  human  history  has  perpetuated  itself 
through  later  generations,  and  manifested  itself  in  the  decision 
of  moral  issues  in  every  natiiMuil  contest  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  Their  devoti«in  to  the  cause  of  education  has  raised 
a  standard  which  calls  for  every  voter  to  become  a  reading 
and  a  thinking  man, and  if  a  history  of  their  descendants  could 
be  written,  it  would  largely  be  the  history  of  the  commercial 
and  industrial  enterprise  of  the  c»nintry,  its  literary  successes, 
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its  educational  achievements,  its  pulpit  power,  and  its  forensic 

trill  mjilis. 

THE    HUGUENOT. 

The  origin  of  the  word  "  Huguenot "  is  enveloped  in  some 
measure  of  oljscurity,  and  various  theoiies,  some  of  theui 
ingenious  and  plausible,  have  been  advanced  as  to  its  deriva- 
tion. Tiie  weight  of  historic  pi'oof  and  uuthorit}'  seeiua  to 
attach  itself  to  the  conclusion  wliich  connects  "Huguenot" 
with  the  Gerinau-STiviss  word  "  Eidgeuossen,"  meaning  oath- 
bound  comrades  or  confederates;  and  claims  that  it  was  im- 
jwrted  to  France  from  Oeiieva,  where  it  liad  been  put  to  use 
as  a  political  nickname.  It  made  its  appearance  in  France 
during  the  early  yeara  of  the  sixteenth  centnry,  and  served  as 
a  term  of  disgrace  and  reproach,  by  which  the  followers  of 
the  Church  of  llonie  stigmatized  those  citizens  of  Fmnce  who 
aunouiicetl  their  adherence  to  the  i-efonned  religion,  aud 
especially  those  who  drew  their  inspiration  from  the  doctrines 
and  teaching  of  Calvinistic  theology. 

The  Huguenot  was  directly  and  emphatically  the  product 
of  that  lleformation  of  which  the  Waldenses,  the  Albigeuses, 
the  Lollards,  and  the  Hussites,  during  the  three  preceding 
centuries,  represented  the  advance  pulsations,  and  Avhich, 
under  the  guidance  of  Martiu  Lnther,  in  the  brief  space  of 
twenty-eight  yeare,  between  1517  and  1515,  substantially 
effected  the  transition  of  European  history  from  the  mediifval 
to  the  modern  aud  inaugurated  a  new  and  benign  era  in  the 
civilization  of  the  human  race.  The  secondary  molding  force 
was  furnished  by  that  steadfast,  penetrating,  just,  and  tnith- 
ful,  if  somewhat  stern  theologian,  John  Calvin,  of  whom  it 
was  said  that  ''  he  never  deserted  a  fiieud  nor  took  an  unfair 
advantage  of  an  antagonist." 

Apart  from  the  (questions  of  doctrinal  change  in  the  Church, 
a  new  spirit  of  inde[)endence  was  taking  possession  of  men's 
minds.     Toward  this  spiiit  the  attitude  of  Rome  was  stead- 
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lastly  antagooistic  aud  hostile,  aud  every  indication  of  freedom 
of  thought,  written  or  spoken,  met  with  rigorous  repression  as 
heresy.  Ad<led  to  this,  the  corruption  of  the  Curia  or  Papal 
Court,  and  of  the  regular  antl  secular  clergy,  had  become 
notorious,  the  extortion  of  papa!  emissaries  in  other  countries 
was  most  flagrant,  and  the  continued  reaching  out  of  the 
Roman  Pontiffs  for  temporal  duniini<ui,  and  their  jxditical 
claims  and  deiiiaiids  on  Kuiopeun  rulers,  were  breeding  serious 
alanu  in  high  places  and  in  lowly.  All  these  causes  combined 
to  generate  increasing  iinj>atience  in  many  countries,  on  the 
part  of  both  sovereigns  and  subjects^  and  a  desire  to  remedy 
the  abuses  aud  secure  some  measure  «tf  liberty  of  thought  aud 
action. 

The  essential  record  of  Huguenot  history  in  France  may 
be  separated  into  three  well-defineil  jieriods.  First,  from  the 
active  beginning  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  1517  to  the 
pronmlgation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  15t>S  ;  second,  a  period 
of  about  eighty-seven  yeai-s,  during  which  the  Edict  was 
nominally  in  operation,  ami,  third,  the  jjeriod  of  entire  dis- 
ruption and  exile  vvhich  followed  the  revocation  of  the  Edict. 

These  i>eriods  are  delinitely  distinguishable,  not  so  much 
by  the  conspicuous  absence  at  any  time  of  the  persecution 
visite<l  upon  these  people  as  by  its  varying  intensity. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Ref<*rmation,  proclaimed  by  Luther  in  Germany, 
had  found  their  way  across  the  border  line  into  France,  aud 
converts  were  made  with  marvelous  rajiidity,  not  only  among 
the  "common  j)eople,'*  but  in  the  ranks  of  the  learned,  the 
titled,  and  in  royalty  itself.  Its  influence  was  e\'en  felt  in  no 
small  degree  among  the  Faculty  of  the  Sorbonue,  which, 
next  to  the  Pope,  was  the  highest  ecclesiastiaJ  authority  in 
Christendom. 

Francis  I.  was  King  of  France  from  1515  to  1547,  and  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  his  leign,  partly  from  motives  of  state  policy 
&ud  largely  through  the  inliueuce  of  his  sister  Margaret,  after- 
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ward  Queen  of  Navarre,  who  had  embracetl  aod  was  the 
steadfast  friend  of  the  reformed  faitli,  there  was  some  degree 
uf  moderation  and  tolerance  manifested  toward  the  Hugue- 
nots. This  period  of  immunity  was  of  brief  duration.  Before 
the  close  of  his  reign,  Francis,  with  a  view  to  conciliating  the 
then  Pope  Clement  VII.,  became  the  implacable  foe  of  the 
Reformers,  and  the  profession  of  the  new  diictrine  was  pro- 
nounced a  crime  to  be  punished  with  death.  Executions  for 
heresy  became  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  in  1545  thei'e  was 
a  massacre  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  twenty-two  towns 
and  villages  in  southeastern  France,  and  in  Meaii.v,  which 
was  becoming  a  Protestant  center,  fourteen  members  of  the 
newly  organized  church  were  burned  at  the  stake. 

Francis  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  II.,  whose  wafe 
was  that  Italian  of  infinite  craft  and  patient  duplicity, 
Catherine  de  Medici.  The  troubles  of  tlie  Hugijeiiots  became 
intensified.  Successive  edicts  abridged  their  liberties,  pro- 
vided for  their  detection  and  punishment  as  heretics  by  the 
civil  courts,  excluded  them  from  the  right  of  appeal,  imposed 
penalties  on  all  who  should  harbor  them,  confiscated  their 
property,  forbade  the  introduction  of  heretical  ]jooks  from 
abroad,  and,  by  a  rigid  censorship  of  the  press,  eutleavured  to 
prevent  the  publication  of  anything  offensive  to  the  Holy  See. 

Despite  these  persecutions,  the  numbers  of  the  Huguenots 
liad  continued  to  grow;  neither  tortni'e  nor  fagot,  nor  threats 
of  the  Inquisition,  availing  to  check  the  increasing  desii'e  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  They  had  begun  to  understand 
the  value  of  organization,  and  it  became  thorough  and  effect- 
ive. In  1555  the  first  Protestant  church  was  constituted  in 
Paris,  and  iu  1559  the  first  National  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  in  France  met  in  the  same  city.  At  this  time 
Catherine  de  Medici  is  said  to  have  been  secretl}'^  furnished 
with  a  list  of  twenty-five  hundred  distinct  congregations 
throughout  France.  Beza,  the  French  scholar  and  author  of 
the   time,  who   had  good   means  of   knowing,  estimates  the 
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number  of  Huguenot  adbereiits  in  1559  at  four  Iniudred  tliou- 
saud,  and  tiiey  bad  become,  in  consequence  of  their  number 
and  character,  a  political  factor  of  manifest  iuliuence  and 
power. 

From  1559,  when  Francis  II. — who  had  married  Mary,  sub- 
seqtiently  Queen  of  the  Scots — began  his  brief  reign  of  less 
than  a  year,  to  1572,  when  the  tragedy  of  St.  Barthobunew 
was  enacted,  the  Huguenots  were  alternately  courted  and 
persecuted  by  Catherine  ile  Medici,  whose  cunning  statecraft 
secured  her  domination  durins]f  the  reii^ns  of  her  sous  Charles 
IX.  and  Henry  III.  In  order  to  curb  the  Guises,  Catherine 
made  concessions  to  the  Iluijueuots,  gave  them  limited 
liberty  of  woi-ship,  and  assigned  to  them  some  fortified  cities 
as  places  of  safety.  Peace  and  war  alternated,  but  the 
hatred  of  the  Medici  anil  lier  ecclesiastical  and  political 
accomplices,  although  at  times  concealed,  was  zealously 
cherished,  and  at  length,  on  Augu.st  22,  1572,  came  the 
crowning  horror  of  St.  Bartholomew,  ruthlessly  sacrificing 
in  Paris  alone  five  thousand  of  the  choicest  citizens  of  France, 
the  brave  and  aged  Coligny  among  the  nundter,  and  ten 
times  as  many  throughout  the  countiy.  This  fiendish 
slaughter,  over  which  the  joy  of  the  "Vicar  of  Christ"  at 
Rome  was  celebrated  by  the  offering  of  a  solemn  "Te  Deum  " 
and  the  striking  of  a  commemorative  medal,  is  phenomenal 
by  reason  of  the  perfidious  character  of  the  plans  laid  for  it. 
Like  the  brave  people  they  were,  the  Huguenots,  instead  of 
being  paralyzed  by  this  disaster,  were  nerved  to  renewed 
effort.  They  continued  the  heroic  struggle  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Henry  of  Navarre,  nnd  were  largely  instrumental  iu 
placing  him  on  the  throne  of  France,  as  Henry  IV. 

The  abjuration  of  the  Pnjtestant  faith  by  Henry,  in  1593, 
cast  gloom  over  the  Huguenots,  and  it  was  only  with  the 
most  persistent  labor  that  they  succeeded  in  extorting  from 
him,  on  April  17,  151>8,  with  the  aid  of  the  great  statesman 
and  Protestant  Sully,  the  famous  Edict  of  Nantes. 
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The  Hujscuenots  at  thin  time  are  said  to  have  numbered 
more  than  a  million  of  the  population  of  France,  and  for 
about  twenty  years  under  this  Edict  they  enjoyed  a  large 
measure  of  |^)eace,  and  France  thi'ough  them  a  prosperity 
greater  than  it  had  ever  befoie  known. 

Henry  IV.  was  assassinated  by  Uavaillac,  a  fanatic,  in  1610, 
and,  uucler  his  son  and  successor,  Louis  XIIL,  evil  times  again 
befell  the  Huguenots.  Richelieu,  the  magnificent  Roman 
cardinal  and  master  of  intrigue,  was  minister  of  state.  His 
chief  aim  was  to  crush  tlie  political  power  of  the  irnguenots. 
He  circumscribed  their  rights  and  tliey  rebelled.  War  began 
again,  which  lasted  from  1024  to  1629,  and  resulted  in  the 
crushing  defeat  of  the  Refoi-mers.  La  Rochelle,  the  most 
important  of  their  fortified  places  of  refuge,  withstood  a  siege 
of  fourteeu  months,  and  only  surrendered  when  all  but 
four  thousand  of  its  twenty-four  thousand  inhabitants  had 
perished  from  starvation. 

Step  by  step  the  rights  and  privileges  of  this  doomed 
people  disappeared.  Louis  XIV,,  surnamed  Le  Grand,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  France  in  lt>4;i.  He  was  "a  devout 
son  of  the  Church,"  and  had  an  equally  devout  coadjutor  in 
the  Protestant-bred  Mme.  Maiutenon,  first  as  mistress,  then  as 
Queen. 

Education  of  children,  except  under  the  care  of  the  piiests 
of  RtMue,  was  first  interfered  with — a  favorite  weapim  of 
oppression  then  and  now.  Protestant  churches  were  closed, 
then  came  dismissals  from  the  public  service,  harassment  by 
the  tax-gatherer  and  confiscation  of  property,  (juickly  suc- 
ceeded by  massacres  and  executions.  All  this  preceded  the 
formal  revocatioii  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  this  "  Most 
Christian  King "  continued  Jesuitically  to  assert  he  was 
"resolved  to  maintain,"  while  engaged  in  the  open  violation 
of  every  protecting  or  lenient  [)rovi8iou  of  it  which  could  in 
any  way  shelter  the  ''schismatics." 

Then  came,  ou  October  23,  1C85,  the  official  Revocation  of 
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the  Edict.  When  tlie  pereoiial  desires  of  Louis  bad  been 
sufticieDtly  fortified  by  the  *'  pious  exliortfttioiis "  of  the 
priestly  representatives  of  the  llomau  l*ontiff,  he  cast  off  the 
liypocritieal  mask  and  joined  forces  with  the  ecclesiastical 
aatborities — who  had  also  kept  up  some  pretense  of  liberal- 
ity— in  a  supreme  effort  to  "  purge  France  from  the  taint  of 
heresy.'' 

Macaulay  thus  graphically  pictures  the  immediate  results: 

"The  Etiict  of  Nantes  was  revoked,  and  a  crowd  of  decrees 
against  the  sectaries  appeared  in  rapid  succession.  Boys  and 
girls  were  torn  from  their  parents  and  sent  to  be  eilucated  in 
convents.  Old  Calviutst  ministere  were  coninjauded  either 
to  abjure  their  religion  or  to  quit  their  country  within  a 
fortnight.  The  other  professors  of  the  reformed  faith  were 
forbidden  to  leave  the  kingdom;  and  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  making  their  escajie,  the  outposts  and  frontiers 
were  strictly  guarded.  It  was  thought  that  the  flocks,  tluis 
separated  from  the  evil  shepherds,  would  soon  return  to  the 
true  fold.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  vigilance  of  the  militaiy 
police,  there  was  a  va.st  emigration.  It  was  calculated  that, 
in  a  few  months,  fifty  thousand  families  quitted  France 
forever." 

This  infamous  act  of  religious  persecution,  this  stupendously 
malicious  politico-ecclesiastical  ci'ime,  and  the  atrocities  which 
followed  it,  lost  to  France  within  three  years  nearly  a  milliun 
of  the  choicest  of  her  population,  paralyzed  her  industries  and 
commerce,  turned  her  fertile  fields  into  wastes,  and  ruined  tlie 
best  elements  of  her  religious  and  social  life.  Wise  observei"s 
of  cause  and  effect  in  the  affaii-s  of  nations  and  of  men  believe 
that  France,  a  huuilred  years  later,  reaped  some  of  the  bitter 
fruit  of  this  effort  of  ecclesiasticism  to  stem  the  tide  of 
advancing  civilization,  in  the  horrors  of  what  Bulwer  well 
styles  "That  hideous  mockery  of  human  aspirations,  the 
French  Revolution." 

So  effectually  wrought  was  the  dispersion  of  the  Huguenots 
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tbat  n*^  even  the  heroic  effort  a  of  Antoine  Court,  Bome  forty 
years  aftervviird,  could,  in  the  face  of  coiitimied  oppression  in 
successive  I'eigns,  bring  together  more  than  a  mere  renmantof 
former  numbers  or  power. 

This  epitome  of  the  life  story  of  the  Huguenots  in  their 
native  hmd  conveys  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  extent, 
viudictiveness,  aud  cruelty  of  their  pei-secutiou  by  the  authori- 
ties civil  and  eceleHiastical ;  borne  at  times  with  martyr-like 
patience,  resisted  at  times  with  tbe  heroism  and  courage  of 
Cbristian  patriotism. 

These  people  have  been  called  "  tbe  children  of  the  Bible," 
and  their  religious  life  Justified  tbe  desiguafcion.  Their  piety 
was  pronounced,  fervent,  and  true,  guiding  their  lives  aud 
shaping  their  cliaracter.  In  civic  affairs  they  represented  all 
tbat  was  best  in  France  of  moral  vigor,  iutellectual  culture, 
and  domestic  virtue,  and  through  th«m  their  country  became 
a  ceuter  of  energy,  enterprise,  and  industrial  skill  and  iwwer. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  tbe  value  of  their  con- 
triljuHons  to  the  welfare  and  material  prospeiity  of  France, or 
to  the  cause  of  civil  aud  religious  liberty  in  Europe.  Many 
illustrious  names  stand  to  their  ci-edit  on  tbe  French  roll  of 
honor.  In  war  and  atatesmansbip  they  have  Coligny  and  tbe 
Prince  of  Cond6,  Sully  and  Henry  of  Navarre;  in  theology, 
literature,  and  law,  Calvin,  Farel,  Sauiin,  Bayle,  Scaliger,  and 
Godefroy ;  in  science  aiid  mediciuu  tliey  claim  tlie  Cuviei's, 
Dubois,  Papin,  "  tbe  Herald  of  the  Steam-engine,"  and  Pare, 
"the  Father  of  Surgery";  in  art,  Palissy  and  Goujon;  aud 
ill  poetry,  Marot  and  Margaret  of  Valois. 

Switzerland,  Holland,  England,  aud  America  each  received 
and  benefited  by  tbe  reception  of  the  expatriatetl  refugees. 
It  is  our  special  province  briefly  to  note  the  coming  and 
influence  of  tbat  portion  of  them  which  elected  to  make  the 
New  World  its  home. 

No  fact  in  tbe  wurld'a  history  merits  moi*e  profound  con- 
sideration or  is  worthy  of  more  grateful  recognition  than  this, 
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that  the  dawning  of  the  Great  Reformation  in  Europe,  and 
the  discovery  of  a  continent  destiued  to  be  the  refuge  of  the 
oppressed,  were  coincident. 

Luther  was  nine  years  of  age  when  Columbus  landed  on 
San  Salvador,  and  when  the  Great  lieformer  was  making  his 
momentous  declai'ntion  at  Worms,  **  I  can  do  naught  else. 
Here  stand  I.  God  help  me.  Amen,"  the  shores  of  North 
America  were  beginning  to  unfold  to  the  explorei'^s  gaze. 

"As  early  as  1555  sagacious  leadei-s  among  the  Huguenots, 
restless  under  stetuly  pei-secution,  had  begun  to  look  toward 
the  newly  discovered  continent  as  a  place  where  new  homes 
might  be  made  and  freedom  of  conscience  and  manhood  be 
enjoyed  in  peace." 

The  first  attempt  at  colonisation  was  made  in  that  year, 
with  the  aid  and  influence  of  Admiral  Coligny.  The  landing 
place  was  the  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiio  in  Brazil,  but,  o^vIug  to 
the  duplicity  of  their  leader,  Villegagnou,  and  the  presence  of 
other  elements  of  dissension,  the  effort  ended  in  disaster. 
Some  of  the  colonists  suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  their 
leader,  othera  were  killed  by  the  Portuguese,  and  a  distressed 
remnant  recrossed  the  ocean. 

Three  fruitless  attempts  were  made,  all  imder  the  auspices 
of  Admiral  Coligny,  between  the  yeare  1562  and  1585,  to 
establisjj  Huguenot  colonies  on  the  newly  discovered  North 
American  Continent.  The  first,  under  Jean  Ribault,  would 
be  better  named  a  voyage  of  discovery.  Florida  was  its 
intended  destination,  bat  the  harbor  of  Port  Royal  in  South 
Carolina  was  entered  and  a  fort  was  built.  Neglect  and 
jealousies  proved  its  ruin,  and  nearly  all  the  party  returned, 
disheartened  and  famishing,  to  France. 

The  result  of  the  second  effort,  and  of  the  third,  which  was 
really  an  attempt  to  re-enforce  the  second,  was  still  more 
disastrous. 

A  landing  was  made  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  near  St. 
Augustine,  in  1564,  and,  when  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of 
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the  additioual  company  in  1565,  gave  promise  of  establishing 
a  periiuiiient  settlerneut.  Within  a  yeai',  however,  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Spanish  fi'eebooter,  Don  Pedi'o  Menendez,  or 
Melcndez,  and  nearly  all  were  murdered  with  extreme  bar- 
baiity.  The  bodies  of  many  of  them  were  hung  on  trees, 
with  the  inseriptiouover  them:  "Hanged  not  as  Frenchmen, 
but  as  heretics-"  The  garrison  left  by  Menendez  Wiis  sub- 
sequently visited  by  a  company  under  one  De  GourgucB,  who, 
although  not  a  Huguenot,  hated  the  Spaniards  for  their 
cruelty  to  his  countrymen,  and  hung  thern  on  the  same  trees, 
with  the  inscription:  "Hanged  not  as  Spaniards,  but  as 
traitors,  I'obbers,  and  raurderera." 

Based  on  the  explorations  of  Jacques  Cartier  during  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  French  claimed  a  vast 
tenitory  adjacent  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence  River. 
To  this  northern  country  the  Huguenots,  in  1604,  turned  their 
weary  eyes,  seeking  a  haven  of  peace  and  refuge.  Led  by 
Du  Monts,  a  Huguenot,  who  held  a  patent  grant  covering  an 
immense  territory,  an  expedition  foimd  its  way  into  the 
harbor  of  Port  Royal,  in  Acadia  (now  Nova  Scotia),  and  for 
a  time  great  hopes  were  entertained  in  France  for  its  success. 
Great  hardshijis  were  encountered,  aud  in  addition,  this 
company  carried  with  it  seeds  of  discord.  It  was  partly 
Protestant,  partly  Catholic,  and  the  Jesuits  were  congenially 
employed  in  fomenting  discontent.  Du  Monta  returned  to 
France  and  fell  a  prey  to  the  wiles  of  a  Jesuit  agent,  with  the 
result  that  "  the  title  to  the  proprietorship  to  half  a  continent 
passed  from  the  hands  of  a  Huguenot  into  those  of  a  subser- 
vient tool  of  the  Society  of  Jesus." 

The  life  of  the  Huguenot  settlers  in  Nova  Scotia  was  in 
large  measure  a  repetition  of  their  fatherland  experiences, 
until  the  year  1713,  when  its  possession  was,  for  the  fifth 
time  and  finally,  secured  by  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

Many  Huguenots  found  their  way  into  other  portions  of 
the  French    possessions  in  Canada,  but  the  same  intolerant 
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policy  and  methods  wliicli  made  peace  and  liberty  impossible 
at  borne  prevented  irmnigratioii,  ^vllicL  would  have  euriclied 
the  new  dominion  and  might  possibly  hav*.*  insured  a  per- 
manent domain  on  the  American  continent  to  the  Gallic  race. 

Meanwhile,  the  Briti.s;h  Colonies  in  North  America  were 
being  steadily  settled,  and  the  foundations  were  being  laid 
for  a  new  nation  by  men  of  sturdy  pur[>ose  and  indomitable 
spirit.  To  these  colonies  many  Huguenots  had  come  for 
refuge  duriug  the  period  between  the  fall  of  La  Rochelle  and 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes;  Ijut  the  tide  of 
immigration  set  in  more  strongly  after  the  lievocatiou,  and 
each  liberty-loving  colony,  from  Maine  to  the  Carolinas, 
i*eceived  accessions  of  harassed  but  hopeful  Huguenots  from 
France,  from  Holland,  and  from  England. 

Earliest  among  the  arrivals  were  those  who  came  to  New 
Amsterdam  (New  York)  with  the  Walloons,  to  whom  the 
Huguenots  were  closely  allied  by  faith,  aspiration,  and  suffei"- 
ing,  and  it  is  recorded  that,  in  1628,  the  Fii*st  llefornied 
Dutch  Church  in  New  York  had  a  sufficient  representation 
of  French  adherents  to  justify  having  services  in  the  French 
language  alternately  with  the  Dutch.  New  York  City  and 
State  received  from  time  to  time  many  detachments  of  these 
exiles,  and  in  that  metropolitan  commonwealth  we  have 
abundant  evidences,  down  through  the  years,  of  the  helpful 
and  wholesome  presence  of  these  peojile  and  their  offspring. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  history  of  New  York  City  the 
Huguenots  formed  a  large  proportion  of  its  citizens.  Here 
their  descendants  still  remain  as  theii'  names  attest,  and  here 
was  formed,  in  1883,  the  first  Huguenot  Society  in  the  world. 

Into  the  New  England  Colonies  and  especially  into  Massa- 
chusetts came  many  of  the  refugees,  not  only  directly  from 
the  Old  World,  but  from  the  precarious  conditions  existing  in 
Canada.  Boston  and  its  vicinity  were  usually  their  place  of 
first  resort,  and  thence  they  Inanched  out  in  small  detach- 
ments to  many  parts  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
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Island,  with  varyiog  success  in  establishing  permanent  settle- 
ments. That  even  here  they  were  not  beyond  the  pursuit  of 
their  relentless  foes  the  Jesuits,  may  be  sliowu  by  a  single 
illustration.  Oxford,  Mass.,  became  the  abiding  place  in  1684 
of  a  promising  Huguenot  colony,  but  received  its  deathblow 
in  169(>,  during  the  war  between  the  New  England  Colonies 
and  the  Frencli  and  tlieir  Indian  allies.  How  the  red  men 
were  utilized  is  indicated  by  this  record:  "The  Governor  of 
Canada  and  his  'cimniug  men'  the  Jesuits,  have  no  more 
trusty  and  eager  servant  than  Toby  the  Indian."  Tol)y  was 
made  use  of  because  he  w-as  conspicuous  for  tleceit  and  cruelty. 

New  Jersey,  chiefly  on  and  near  the  Haekfusack  Kiver,  w^as 
also  chosen  by  many  Huguenot  families  as  tlieir  liome,  and  we 
are  told  that  their  relations  with  their  Dutch  neighlx)i's  were 
so  cordial  that  in  the  coui-se  of  yeara  it  became  difficult  to 
decide  clearly  who  was  Dutch  and  who  French. 

William  Penn,  in  his  efforts  to  colonize  Pennsylvania, 
eagerly  urged  the  Huguenots  to  settle  on  his  Plantations  on 
the  banks  of  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  rivers.  A  goodly 
number  did  so,  and  both  the  Quaker  and  the  Hollander 
found  them  "pleasant  to  dwell  with." 

Delaware,  Mar3daud,  and  Virginia  each  had  its  represen- 
tation of  the  exiles  of  France,  and  in  South  Carolina  there 
gathered  a  large  and  influential  contingent,  whose  descendants 
became  an  important  factor  in  the  affairs  of  that  State. 

Many  families  and  indiviiluals  found  tlieir  way  to  our 
English-speaking  colonies  from  various  French  and  Spanish 
settlements  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  north  coast  of 
South  America,  wliei'e  they  had  failed  to  find  that  liberty  and 
freedom  from  oppression  which  they  so  ardently  desired, 
and  which  they  had  been  unable  to  secure  in  their  native 
land.  From  casting  their  lot  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  founders 
of  our  governnieut  and  institutions  resulted  that  mutual 
benefit  which  was  the  natural  outcome  of  mutual  hopes  and 
aspirations. 
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No  adequate  estimate  of  the  value  or  extent  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  Huguenots  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the 
American  republic  can  be  based  upon  their  numerical 
strength.  They  were  in  numbers  the  least  of  the  three  cliief 
elements  entering  into  that  genuine  '*  union  by  affinity," 
whose  one  coninion  cohesive  quality  was  the  desire  for  the 
free  exer<*ise  and  enjoyment  of  manhoofrs  rights. 

Dr.  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon  tells  us  that:  ''Be3"ond 
dispute,  the  best  and  most  potent  elements  in  the  settlement 
of  the  seaboard  (American)  colonies  were  the  conqianies  of 
earnestly  religious  people  who,  under  severe  compulsion  for 
conscience'  sake,  came  forth  from  the  Old  World  as  involun- 
tary emigrants."  To  this  may  be  fittingly  abided  a  more  spe- 
cific declaration  by  one  of  Huguenot  ancestrj',  Dr.  Chauncey 
M.  Depew :  "  Many  streams  have  fertilized  the  soil  of  Ameri- 
can liberty,  but  the  three  great  sources  of  our  institutions, 
and  of  their  expansive,  receptive,  and  assimilating  power,  were 
the  Puritans,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Huguenots." 

In  several  important  particulars  the  Huguenots  were  uidike 
any  of  the  other  elements  representing  this  power. 

They  were,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  terra,  people  without 
a  country,  the  conditions  surrounding  their  expatriation  mak- 
ing their  return  to  France  impossible. 

They  were  dissimilar  in  racial  peculiarities  and  in  national 
habits  and  usages;  and  in  their  adopted  abode  their  allegiance 
was  due  to  a  lx)dy  jxilitic  largely  unsyra[tathetic,  and  in  many 
respects  antagonistic  to  that  under  whose  influences  they  had 
Ijeen  trained. 

They  brought  with  them,  however,  qualities  that  exactly 
fitted  the  situation.  Their  natural  vivacity,  buoyancy,  and 
cheerfulness  had  a  tempering  and  softening  effect  on  the 
somewhat  too  prevalent  austerity  of  many  of  their  neighboi-s. 
With  religious  principles  strong  ami  incorruptible,  they  com- 
bined moderation  of  judgment  in  non-essentials,  and  social 
habits,  simple,  wann,  and  unrestrained.     The  love  of  liberty 
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which  was  theirs  in  common  with  their  new  aeaociates  was 
accompanied  by  a  apirit  of  toleration  which  not  all  of  these 
associates  had  acquired,  as  the  Huguenots  had,  in  the  school 
of  suffering. 

That  learned  divine,  and  influential  leader  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  both  state  and  church  in  New  England,  Cotton 
Mather,  said  of  them:  "They  challenge  a  place  in  our  best 
affections." 

In  addition  to  being  "  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord," 
the  Huguenots  were  notably  "diligent  in  business." 

Inventive  genius  and  commercial  enterprise  were  part  of 
their  inheritance,  and  in  their  ranks  were  found  men  skilled 
in  almost  every  known  field  of  useful  labor:  merchants, 
manufacturers,  artisans  in  every  branch  of  mechanical  and 
artistic  industry,  and  men  competent  to  do  manly  duty  in 
peace  or  war,  on  sea  or  land.  In  the  manufacture  of  fine 
linens,  silks,  and  velvets,  as  workers  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
as  dyers,  tanners,  and  hatraakers  they  were  especially  expert 
Literature,  law,  medicine,  the  pulpit,  and  the  forum,  each  has 
had  its  distinguished  representatives  among  the  Huguenots  and 
their  descendants,  and,  in  whatever  direction  they  bent  their 
versatile  faculties,  they  exhibited  energy,  elegance,  and  good 
taste,  a  quick  wit,  and  a  charitable  judgment,  combined  with 
wisdom  and  probity. 

Our  land  has  benefited  in  no  ordinary  degree  by  t4iose 
religious,  moral,  intellectual,  social,  and  industrial  qualities 
which  exerted  so  marked  an  influence  in  Holland  and 
Germany,  in  Switzerland  and  in  England,  and  which  were  so 
ruthlessly  banished  and  forever  lost  to  France  by  its  mis- 
guided and  priest-ridden  rulera. 

The  purj)ose  and  limitations  of  this  narration  permit  only 
brief  reference  to  a  few  of  those  of  Huguenot  lineage,  whose 
names  stand  out  with  special  prominence  in  American  history, 
and  that  without  intimating  any  claim  to  superiority  of  merit 
by  priority  of  mention. 
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Boston's  Faneuil  Hall^  widely  designated  "The  cradle  of 
Liberty,"  was  the  gift  to  that  town  of  Peter  Faneuil,  the  son 
of  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  heroic  defense  of  La  Rochelle ; 
and  Paul  Revere,  whose  midnight  ride  for  patriotic  alaiiii- 
giving  Longfellow  has  made  famous  for  all  time,  was  of  direct 
Huguenot  ancestry. 

The  Huguenot  name  of  Baiidouiu,  iu  its  American  form 
Bowdoin,  is  possessed  by  the  oldest  college  in  the  State  of 
Maine;  a  name  given  to  it  iu  honor  of  a  generous  benefactor, 
James  Bowdoin,  the  sou  of  a  Huguenot  and  the  father  of 
a  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

Audubon,  the  most  skillful  and  honored  naturalist  of 
the  fii"st  half  of  the  present  century,  was  born  iu  Louis- 
iana, while  it  was  yet  a  Spanish  colony,  but  his  French 
Protestant  parents  settled  in  Pennsylvania  Avheu  he  was  still 
a  youth. 

Three  generations  of  Bayards  of  Huguenot  origin  have, 
almost  continuously,  represented  the  State  of  Delaware  in  the 
Uniteil  States  Senate  since  the  year  1804,  and  branches  of  the 
same  stock  have  been  honorably  known  to  the  political, 
Bocial,  and  business  life  of  New  York  City,  from  colonial 
times  to  the  present  day. 

Daniel  Webster  once  said,  "When  the  spotless  ermine  of 
the  judicial  robe  fell  ou  John  Jay,  it  touched  nothing  less 
spotless  than  itself."  The  man  of  whom  this  was  said  was 
the  direct  descendant  of  a  La  Rochelle  Huguenot;  an  honored 
and  trusted  American  patriot  and  statesman,  and  the  first 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
His  son  William  Jay  and  his  grandson  John  Jay  were,  in  their 
several  generations,  patriotic  citizens  of  distinction  and  great 
usefulness,  and  both  ardent  anti-slavery  advocates.  The  last 
named  was  United  States  Minister  to  Austria  from  1869  to 
1875,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  organ izei's  and  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  Auierica,  and  also  the  fii-st 
president  of  the  National  League  for  the  Protection  of  Ameri- 
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caa  Institutions,     The  name  has  still  worthy  representatives 

in  New  York  City. 

Huguenot  blood  and  spirit  had  pi'onounced  assertion  in 
Francis  Maiiou,  the  fearless  Revolutionaiy  patriot  of  South 
Carolina,  iu  field  of  battle  and  legislative  hall.  When  the 
Colonial  Convention  of  that  State  would  have  passed  a  law  to 
expel  the  Tories  and  confiscate  tlieir  property,  he  impetuously 
called  a  halt  and  made  eiFectual  protest  in  these  woitls: 
"Gentlemen,  you  can  pass  no  such  law.  It  is  not  the  spirit 
of  American  liberty.  We  are  going  to  win  this  tight  and 
drive  the  invaders  from  our  soil.  We  will  keep  this  peojile 
among  us,  protect  them  in  tlieir  estates  and  rights,  and  make 
them  good  citizens." 

The  Hugers  and  the  Legares  of  South  Carolina  and  the 
Dupuys  of  Virginia  fill  places  of  distinction  iu  the  history  of 
our  land.  The  Quintards  have  given  a  bishop  to  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  and  the  fJallaudets,  through  their 
labora  in  behalf  of  deaf  mutes,  have  merited  and  received 
world-wide  and  undying  fame. 

The  mother  of  James  A.  Garfield,  twentieth  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  the  daughter  of  Hosea  Ballon,  a  dis- 
tinguished American  Univerealist  preacher,  whose  Huguenot 
descent  was  clear  and  direct. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  fill  a  goodly  volume  with 
examples  kindred  to  those  we  have  given  touching  the  con- 
tributions of  this  noble  people  to  the  brain  and  the  brawn  of 
American  liberty.  The  eminent  Dr.  Richard  S.  StoiTs 
declared  that:  "Whenever  the  history  of  those  who  came 
hither  from  La  Rochelle  and  the  banks  of  the  Garonne  is 
fully  written,  the  value  and  the  vigor  of  the  force  they 
imparted  to  American  public  life  will  need  no  demonstra- 
tion ";  and  over  in  Old  England,  the  poet  Southey  bore  testi- 
mony to  their  worth  when  he  said,  "  Wlierever  the  refugees 
from  the  French  persecutions  fled,  a  blessing  followed 
them." 
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We  may  well  permit  Mi's.  Sigouxney,  poet,  author,  and  wife 
)f  a  worthy  American   of   Hugueuot  ancestry,  to  say  the 
^closing  words : 

*'  Ou  all  wlio  bear 
Their  name,  or  lineage,  may  tlieir  mantle  rest; 
Tliat  Hrmness  for  the  Iruth,  that  cnliii  content 
With  simple  jileasuri-s,  that  unswerving  trust, 
III  toil,  ailversit}',  and  ileat!i»  vvliit;!]  cast 
Such  liealthfiil  leaven  'niitl  the  elements 
That  peopled  the  New  World." 

THE   QUAKER. 

Among  the  components  of  American  Christian  civilization 
a  conspicuously  helpful  and  honorable  jilace  is  held  by  the 
purely  religious  society  which  has  been  successively  known  as 
Children  of  the  Light,  Quakers,  and  PVieuds. 

Tlieir  origin  dates  back  to  the  preaching  of  George  Fox  in 
England,  beginning  in  the  year  1647,  and  continued  for  about 
twenty  yeara,  which  from  its  peculiarities  and  sweeping 
objections  to  the  established  order  of  things  religious  and 
secular,  was  designated  the  "  gospel  of  negations."  The  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  early  adherents  manifested  themselves  in 
frecpient  extravagances  of  sjjeech  and  act,  ovei*stepping  at  times 
the  bounds  of  propriety  and  due  regard  for  existing  law,  and 
which  met  with  punishment  often  unjustly  [importioned  to 
the  offenses.  The  intolerant  spirit  of  the  time  was  largely 
accountable  for  both  offenses  and  punishments,  and  they  were 
both  but  the  liutferinfi:  evidences  of  metliteval  darkness  then 
slowly  vanishing  Ijefore  advancing  light. 

Their  following  rapidly  increased ;  men  of  superior  attaiu- 
tnents  were  attracted  to  thrm  because  of  tlieir  vigoritus  pro- 
tests, not  only  against  the  despotic  demand  for  religious  con- 
formity, but  against  the  vassalage  of  the  pereon  and  of  the 
intellect.  Their  organization  as  a  church  was  effected  in  lfi66, 
and  they  were  unique  among  Christian  bodies  in  the  absence 
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from  their  ecoTioiny  of  a  creed,  a  liturgy,  a  ministry,  or  a  sacra- 
nieut.  Ttieir  views  in  reference  to  civic  obligationa  and  social 
customs  were  also  peculiar.  Tliey  opposed  war  eveu  for 
defense,  refused  to  pay  tithes  and  to  take  oaths,  and  they 
were  essentially  non-political.  The  lapse  of  time  has  brought 
modifications  iu  many  of  their  peculiarities. 

Among  the  men  of  character  and  ability  who  joined  their 
ranks  were  Robert  Barclay,  a  Scotsman  of  education  aud  good 
family,  and  William  Peun,  whose  father  was  an  English 
admiral  and  whose  mother  was  a  native  of  Ilollaud. 

It  will  be  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  imputations  of  gen- 
eral ignorance  aud  fanaticism  made  against  the  Quakers  to 
quote  the  courageous  and  able  declaration  drawn  by  Barclay 
and  Penn  in  behalf  of  their  society. 

"  We  ai*e  a  free  people  by  the  creation  of  God,  by  the 
redemption  of  Clirist,  and  by  the  provision  of  our  never-to-be- 
forgotten  honorable  ancestors ;  so  that  our  claim  to  these 
pi'ivileges,  rising  higher  than  Protestantism,  couhl  never  justly 
be  invalidated  on  account  of  nonconformity  to  any  tenet  or 
fashion  it  might  prescribe.  This  would  be  to  lose  by  the 
Reformation,  which  was  effected  only  that  we  might  enjoy 
pioperty  with  conscience." 

In  a  comparatively  few  yeai"S  the  Quakers  had  spread  into 
Wales,  Ii-eland,  and  Scotland,  and  small  communities  of  them 
had  been  formed  in  France,  Germany,  and  Norway. 

Massachusetts  in  1056  was  the  fii-st  of  the  American  colo- 
nies to  which  the  Quakers  came,  but  they  received  harsh 
treatment,  and  sought  and  found  more  congenial  surround- 
ings in  Rhode  Island,  where  tliey  were  strong  enough  iu  1661 
to  hold  an  annual  meeting.  George  Fo.x  visited  the  colonies 
in  1672-73,  and  found  adherents  of  his  society  iu  all  the  colo- 
nies from  North  Carolina  northward.  Strong  coramimities  of 
them  settled  in  New  Jersey,  where  they  founded  the  towns  of 
Salem  and  Burliugtou,  and  dictated  the  fumlamental  laws 
of  West  Jei-sey,  published  iu  1677,  giving  absolute  recognition 
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to  the  principles  of  equality  of  civil  rights  and  freedom  of  ' 
conscience. 

The  chief  event  iu  the  early  relations  of  the  Quakers  to 
America  was  the  "  holy  experiment  of  a  free  colony  for  all 
mankind  "  of  AVilliam  Peun,  successfolly  begun  in  1682  by  the  1 
founding  of  Philadelphia,  under  a  grant  from  Charles  II. 
Penn's  ideals  were  high :  equal  toleration  of  all  religious  i 
beliefs,  no  resort  to  military  force,  kindness  and  justice  to  the/ 
Indians,  and  no  oaths  to  be  used  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. Although  never  fully  realized,  much  of  the  spirit  which 
inspired  these  ideals  has  been  firmly  engi*afted  upon  Ameri- 
can institutions,  and  the  follower  of  Barclay  and  Penn  have 
ever  been  the  consistent  and  persistent  advocates  of  liberty 
and  right,  not  only  ft»r  the  white  man  but  also  for  the  red  man 
and  the  black.  No  legislation  for  public  defense  was  enacted 
or  required  in  this  colony  for  the  tirst  sixty  yeai-s.  A  public 
school,  "open  to  all,"  was  established  iu  Philadelphia  in  1689, 
maintained,  as  its  charter  reads,  "at  the  request,,  cost,  and 
charges  of  the  people  of  God  called  Quakers."  It  was  fi'ee 
from  religious  discrimination,  and  for  three-score  yeara  was 
the  only  public  place  for  instruction  in  the  province. 

In  the  Revolutionary  days  the  Quakei-s'  doctrine  of  i 
"passive  resistance"  was  put  to  severe  test,  and  with  many  ' 
"passive"  became  "active"  for  a  time. 

They  found  effective  if  unobtrusive  means  of  administer- 
ing material  aid  and  comfoi't  to  the  colonial  government 
when  most  needed,  and  at  least  one  of  their  number  was 
among  the  signera  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Their  influence  upon  and  eMiitributlons  to  the  prosperity  and 
uplift  of  American  principles  and  institutions  have  been  most 
salutary,  and  many  instances  could  be  recorded  of  conspicuous 
service  rendered  to  the  republic  by  individual  member's  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  but  their  principles  and  their  patriotism 
have  had  expression  iu  life  and  song  through  one  of  them- 
selves, our  chief  national  lyric  poet,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
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THE    SCOTCH, 

We  now  take  note  of  a  factor  in  American  natiou-building, 
in  whose  character  the  element  of  passivenesa  bad  no  place — 
the  Scotch.  Under  this  designation  we  include  the  people 
sometimes  called  Scotch-Irish,  who  left  Scotland  during  the 
reign  of  James  I.  of  England,  and  put  a  new  population  of 
thrift  and  courage  into  the  province  of  Ulster  in  the  north  of 
Ireland. 

There  need  be  uo  extended  reference  to  the  Scotch  in  the 
Old  World,  Their  record  is  a  familial'  one  on  the  historic 
page,  and  the  influence  they  have  exerted  on  the  world's 
advancing  civilization  has  not  been  surpassed,  in  its  far- 
reaching  and  beneficent  results,  by  any  people  of  like  numeri- 
cal strength. 

John  Knox  was  only  voicing  one  of  their  national  charac- 
teristics when  he  said,  *'  If  princes  exceed  their  bounds  they 
must  be  resisted  by  force." 

The  Scotch  founded  no  colonies  in  our  republic,  but  they 
were  absent  from  none,  from  the  Green  Mountains  to  the  Caro- 
linaa.  Their  numbers  were  largest  in  New  York,  New 
Jereey,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Southern  communities,  and  it 
hjis  been  estimated  that  shortly  prior  to  the  Revolution  they 
constituted  alxiut  one-third  of  the  entire  colonial  population. 

They  took  a  prominent  and  imjwi-taut  part  in  every  event 
of  moment  in  the  formative  period  of  our  government  and 
institutions. 

They  were  pronounced  in  their  religious  convictions  and 
fearless  in  upholding  them,  and  they  and  their  offspring  were 
the  early  advocates  of  individual  sovereignty  in  the  New 
World.  Patrick  Henry,  ivhose  resolutions  in  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses  in  1765,  against  the  Stamp  Act,  sounded 
the  keynote  of  the  Revolution,  was  a  Scotsman's  son,  and 
Bancroft  tells  us  that  one  year  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  Scotch  Presbyterians  gathered  at  Mecklenburg, 
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N.  C,  gave  the  first  public  expression  to  the  desire  for 
independence  in  these  words :  "  We  hereijy  absolve  our- 
selves from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  ;  we  hereby 
declare  oui'selves  a  free  and  independent  pe<)[ile." 

In  the  Continental  Congress,  when  the  *'  Declaration  "  lay 
before  the  assembled  delegates,  it  was  the  venerable  Jrthu 
WithersiMjon  of  Princeton  College,  a  Scotsman  born,  who 
uttered  these  inspired  and  inspiring  words:  "To  hesitate  at 
this  moment  is  to  consent  to  our  own  slavery.  That  notable 
instrument  upon  your  table,  which  insures  immortality  to  its 
author,  should  be  subscribetl  this  very  morning  by  every  j>eii 
in  this  house.  He  that  will  not  respond  to  its  accent  and 
strain  every  nerve  to  carry  into  effect  its  provisions  is  un- 
worthy the  name  of  freeman." 

Thus  did  those  people,  whose  name  is  a  synonym  for 
caution,  exhibit  sublime  coui*age  at  the  critical  moment  and 
help  to  lay  strong  the  foundations  upon  which  the  fabric  of 
freedom  was  reared.  They  and  their  descendants  have  con- 
tinued to  form  an  influential  and  elevating  element  in  the 
American  bo<ly  politic,  and  have  filled  a  large  i)lace  in  our 
national  life,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  of  the  twenty- 
four  men  who  have  filled  the  Presidential  chair  of  oui"  country, 
eight,  or  one-thii'd,  have  sprung  from  this  stock. 


THE  OAVALIEB. 

The  momentous  and  prolonged  struggle  in  England 
between  King  and  Commons,  which  led  to  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.  in  1649,  and  reached  its  culniinatiun  when 
William  of  Orange  ascended  the  throne  and  constitutional 
luouurchy  was  firmly  and  linally  established,  gave  birtli  to 
the  appellations  "Cavalier"  and  "  Roundhead,"  which  terms 
were  subsecpiently  supplanted  by  "Torj'"  and  "Whig" 
respectively. 

In  the  American  colonies  New  England  became  the  liome 
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of  the  Koundheail,  while  Virginia  was  chosen  by  the  chival- 
rous Cavalier  as  his  new  abode. 

The  Cavalier  was  above  all  else  a  royalist,  with  strong 
couvictiona  as  to  the  "divine  right"  of  kings.  He  was  also 
a  stanch  churchman,  religious  after  a  fash  ion,  and  a  jealous 
guardian  of  family  pride  and  aristocratic  privilege.  He  was 
withal  courteous,  generous,  honorable,  and  high-spirited. 

In  Virginia  he  was  also  a  royalist,  but  when  the  exactions 
of  royalty  became  unbearable,  and  the  issue  was  Joined 
between  individual  sovereignty  and  royal  prerogative,  and 
transplantation  to  the  new  soil  had  modified  his  hereditary 
prejudices,  he  and  his  children  and  grand -children  were  found 
in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  for  liberty. 

The  contributions  of  the  Cavalier  element  to  American 
civilization,  although  distinctive  in  their  character,  have  been 
of  conspicuous  value.  It  was  the  descendant  of  a  Cavalier 
who,  in  the  Virginia  Assembly  in  1773,  originated,  and,  in 
the  face  of  much  opposition,  secured  the  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion for  an  "  intercolonial  Committee  of  Correspondence,"  and 
this  same  patriot,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

If  popular  institutions  were  the  peculiar  outgrowth  of  the 
conditions  existing  in  New  England,  Virginia,  where  the 
population  consisted  largely  of  two  classes,  the  landowner  and 
overseer  and  those  dependent  upon  them,  contributed  in  full 
measure  to  the  supply  of  statesmen,  parliamentarians,  and 
diplomats.  The  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights,  adopted  by  the 
colonial  House  of  Burgesses,  June  12,  1776,  has  been  widely 
used  as  a  model  in  framing  the  Constitutions  of  other  States, 
and  in  each  successive  generation  from  the  days  of  small 
beginnings,  the  sons  of  the  Old  Dominion,  many  of  them  of 
Cavalier  lineage,  have  made  illustrious  groups. 

An  historical  fact  bearing  upon  the  relations  of  Virginia 
to  the  republic  at  large  arrests  the  attention  with  more  signi- 
ficant force  than  as  a  mere  coincidence.     On  her  soil,  in  1619, 
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negro  slavery  got  its  first  foothold,  and  on  her  soil  in  1865, 
the  final  seal  was  affixed  to  tlie  Emancipation  Proclamation 
by  the  surrender  of  American  to  Amencan  at  Appomattox 
Coui-t  House. 


THE  ENGLISH  ROMAN  CATHOLIC. 

Under  a  charter  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore  in  1632  by 
Charles  I.,  Maryland  was  colonized  by  English  adherents  of 
the  R<>mau  Catholic  Church.  In  this  charter  there  was  a 
provision  for  the  toleration  of  all  religious  sects.  This  pro- 
vision appears  to  have  been  partly  the  result  of  anxiety  on 
the. part  of  the  colonists  to  be  free  from  religious  molestation, 
and  partly,  as  De  Courcey,  an  eminent  Roman  Catholic  \^•riter, 
intimates,  a  precaution  of  the  home  government  for  the  protec- 
tion of  other  sects. 

Many  extravagant  claims  have  been  made  by  Roman  Cath- 
olic writei'3  concei'niug  so-called  "religious  liberty"  guaran- 
tees in  this  colony,  and  also  on  the  question  of  priority. 

Arnold  says  that  Roger  Williams,  in  the  settlement  made  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1G3<>,  established  "a  pure  demt)cracy, 
which  for  the  first  time  guarded  jealously  the  rights  of  con- 
science by  ignoring  any  power  in  the  body  politic  to  interfere 
with  those  matters  that  alone  concern  man  and  his  Maker." 
No  such  conditions  existed  in  the  Maryland  colony.  Setting 
aside,  however,  the  minor  question  of  precedence,  it  is  un- 
undoubtedly  true  that,  in  1645,  the  first  legislative  assembly 
held  in  Maryland  declared  that  *'  the  enforcement  of  the  con- 
science has  been  an  unlawful  and  dangerous  prerogative"; 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  L.  Hawks  lisserts  that  "  under  the 
eidightened  polic}"^  of  Lord  Baltimore  the  colony  steadily 
advanced  in  prosperity,  increasing  both  in  comfort  and  iu 
numbers." 

Cheerful  recognition  may  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  policy 
of  the  colony  was  a  tolerant  one,  and  that  the  English  Roman 
Catholics  of  Maryland  enjoyed  and  accorded  to  their  fellow- 
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colonists  a  commendable  degree  of  freedom  of  conscience  and 
of  worahip.  The  candid  reader,  with  the  light  of  history  for 
guidance,  can  determine  bow  far  this  toleraut  spirit  resulted 
from  their  being  lloiuau  Catholics,  or  how  much  of  it  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  English  and  had  caught  the  "  fire 
of  freedom." 

Maryland,  in  common  with  the  other  colonies,  did  not  long 
remain  excl naively  the  abode  of  the  people  who  first  settled 
it,  but  it  has  enjoyed  a  generous  share  of  influence  and  impor- 
tance, both  as  a  colony  and  a  State.  It  has  made  valuable 
contributions  to  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, and  its  chief  city,  Baltimore,  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive in  the  Union  and  holds  an  advanced  position  iu  the 
possession  of  institutions  for  higher  education.  It  is  also  the 
seat  of  the  only  liomau  Catholic  Caiilinalate  iu  the  United 
States- 

Araoug  the  many  noted  names  of  Marylanders  who  could 
be  mentioned  are  Charles  Carroll  of  Can-oil  ton,  who  survived 
by  six  years  all  the  other  patriots  who  put  their  autographs 
to  the  Declaration  of  Inde^iendence,  and  that  brilliant  but 
most  unfortunate  figui'e  in  American  literature,  Edgar  Allan 
Foe. 


OTHER   MENTION. 


The  more  prominent  roots  of  the  tree  of  American  liberty 
haviuir  been  noticed,  it  remains  to  mention  some  added  chau- 
nel.'i  through  which  the  sap  of  freedom  fouutl  its  way  inti)  the 
stately  trunk,  giving  beauty  and  vitality  to  branch  and  leaf, 
to  foliage  ami  fruit.  The  roots  were  niany,  but  all  were 
healthy  and  life-giving. 

German  T^uthei'aus  of  high  intelligence  and  morality.  God- 
fearing men,  came  in  considerable  numbere  to  New  York, 
Peuusylvania,  Maryland,  Viigiiiia,  and  the  Carolinas.  They 
were  then,  and  they  are  to-day,  a  source  of  strength  to  the 
country. 
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Gustaviis  Adolphus,  the  illustrious  King  of  Sweden,  prior 
to  his  death  in  1632,  had  encouraged  colonizing  in  the  New 
World.  As  a  result,  vigorous,  thrifty,  and  intelligent  Swedes 
settled  in  Delaware  in  1638,  and  spread  into  other  colonies, 
adding  to  the  influx  of  morality  and  industry. 

Danes  and  Norwegians,  Protestant  Poles  and  Piedmontese, 
aided  in  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  settlers  in  various  colonies. 

With  the  exception  of  the  colonists  of  Maryland  they  were 
almost  exclusively  Protestants,  men  "  of  stern  and  lofty  vir- 
tue, invincible  energy,  and  iron  wills,  the  fitting  substratum 
on  which  to  buUd  great  States." 

The  history  of  man  in  organized  relations  affords  no  ex- 
ample of  a  harmonious  union  of  qualities  and  forces  for  good 
equal  to  that  represented  by  the  thirteen  North  American 
Colonies,  joining  in  an  indissoluble  bond,  riveted  by  the  unal- 
terable conviction  that  all  men  are  equally  entitled  to  the 
enjoyment  of  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 


PART  IT. 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS.— THE  STATE. 

It  is  uot  purposed  under  this  head  to  enter  into  an  historic 
discussion  concerning  the  development  and  status  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  government  under  which  we  live, 
legislative,  Judicial,  and  executive,  but  to  state  something  of 
the  legitimate  character  and  principles  of  a  government  ema- 
nating from  a  civilization  produced  by  the  work  of  the  repre- 
sentative characters  we  have  described,  comprising  the  early 
settlers  of  our  country. 


LIBERTY    AM)    LAW. 

Definitions  of  liberty  embody  national  experiences  and 
national  hopes. 

*'  Roman  lawyers  say  that  liberty  is  the  power  [authority] 
of  doing  that  which  is  not  forbidden  by  the  law,  and  that 
whatever  may  please  the  ruler  has  the  force  of  law."  This 
simply  means  that  man  is  uot  a  slave,  while  our  word  freeman, 
used  in  connection  with  civil  liberty,  means  the  enjoyment  of 
high  civil  privileges  and  rights. 

The  French  say  :  "  Liberty  is  equality,  equality  is  liberty." 
But  equality  without  other  elements  has  no  essential  connec- 
tion with  liberty.  Absolute  equality  may  mean  stagnation 
and  death. 

The  Germans  say :  "  Liberty  or  justice,  for  where  there  is 
justice  there  is  liberty,  and  liberty  is  nothing  else  than  jus- 
tice." This  makes  equivalents  of  two  things  which  no  defini- 
tions can  reconcile. 

Individual  liberty  can  only  exist  wherever  a  citizen  is  sub- 
ject to  law,  and  this  means  public  opinion  crystallized  into 
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pubHc  will,  which  constitutes  the  sovereignty  of  law.  The 
action  of  a  free  man  is  controlled  by  the  custom  of  the 
people  expressed  in  legislation. 

Liberty,  applied  to  political  man,  practically  means  protec- 
tion or  checks  against  undue  interference  from  individuals, 
fn>m  masses,  or  from  government. 

True  liberty  is  a  positive  force,  regulated  by  law  ;  false  lib- 
erty is  a  negative  force,  a  release  from  restraint.  True  liberty 
is  the  moral  power  of  self-government. 

Law  is  briefly  defined  to  be  a  rule  of  order  or  conduct 
established  by  authority. 

Liberty  is  briefly  defined  to  be  the  state  of  a  free  man. 
But  neither  law  nor  liljei'ty  can  be  thus  abstractly  defined. 

The  enjoyment  of  valued  rights  and  privileges  is  inijilied  in 
liberty. 

Liberty  is  something  which  cannot  be  made  for  the  individ- 
ual ;  he  must  make  it  for  himself.  Civil  government  does  not 
make  it  for  the  citizen,  but  in  and  by  the  civil  government 
citizens  make  it  for  themselves  and  formulate  its  privileges 
and  limitations  in  what  they  denominate  law. 

Our  government  and  our  civilization  are  designed  to  guar- 
antee impartial  civil  liberty  protected  by  law.  Lawless  lib- 
erty means  tyranny.  Impartial  liberty  must  be  girded  about 
with  the  restraints  of  law  because  oui-  relations  are  mutual, 
and  pereonal  fieedom  among  associations  of  men  must  be  both 
self -governed  and  heedful  of  righteous  and  relative  limitations. 

The  measure  of  our  civil  liberty  as  a  nation  is  found  in  the 
extent  to  which  our  people  obey  law  from  choice. 

Education,  morality,  and  religion  have  thus  far  determined 
the  character  of  our  civil  liberty  and  shaped  its  legislative 
restrictions  and  protection,  and  they  must  be  depended  upon 
to  perpetuate  it. 

John  Bright  said :  "  There  is  no  permanent  greatness  to  a 
nation  except  it  be  based  upon  morality.  The  moral  law  was 
not  written  for  men  alone  in  their  individual  character,  but  it 
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was  written  as  well  for  nations  as  great  as  this  of  which  we 
are  citizens," 

Law  is  simply  the  fornuilated  statement  of  the  results  of 
the  harmonious  relationships  of  moral  beings  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  the  inalienable  rights  of  "  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Man  18  hedged  a})out  by  natural  laws  for  his  physical  well- 
lieiug,  and  he  must  obey  them  if  he  will  be  free  and  safe. 
Liberty  consists  in  being  unhindered  in  obeying  the  laws 
which  God  has  made  for  the  jiroteetion  and  development  of 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  man. 

The  (ireek  idea  of  a  state  was  that  of  a  Person  substantially 
deified ;  the  Roman  itlea  was  that  of  a  law  of  Pereons.  The 
Christian  idea  refera  laws  and  law-making  to  an  absolute  Per- 
son. Tiie  Greeks  worshiped  Wijsrlom,  but  did  not  see  the 
True.  The  Romans  saw  abstract  truth  and  created  the  civil 
jurisprudence  of  the  succeeding  nations.  Christianity  gave 
the  law  of  liberty  to  man  as  man,  and  announced  the  ultimate 
authority  for  both  the  state  and  the  man. 

Law  is  the  foundation  of  the  Divine  government.  Liberty 
is  a  gift  of  the  Divine  will.  Law  protects  man,  liberty  exalts 
him.  Law  represents  man  acting  in  his  highest  capacity. 
Liberty  is  the  free  gift  of  his  Creator,  designed  to  lift  him  to  a 
dignity  of  sovereignty  which  makes  his  life  move  on  parallel 
lines  with  infinite  justice  and  infinite  wisdom.  Liberty  is 
thus  never  a  privilege  but  always  a  right,  while  la\v  is  a  serv- 
ant of  right  whose  province  is  to  intrench  liberty  and  never 
to  restrict  it.  Law  is  the  result  of  man's  action,  liberty  is  the 
gift  of  God. 

Chateaubriand  said  that  "everyone  desires  liberty,  but  it 
is  irapossible  to  say  what  it  is."  This  is  true  if  he  refera  to 
an  abstract  general  definition  of  civil  liberty,  but  false  if  he 
means  to  state  that  we  cannot  say  what  civil  liberty  has  been 
in  the  history  of  nations. 

Lieber  says :   "  I  mean  by  civil  liberty  that  liberty  which 
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plainly  results  from  the  application  of  the  general  idea  of 
freedom  to  the  civil  state  of  man,  that  is,  to  his  relations 
as  a  political  being,  a  being  obliged  by  his  nature  and  des- 
tined by  his  Creator  to  live  in  society.  Civil  liberty  is  the 
result  of  man's  twofold  character,  as  an  individual  and  social 
being,  so  soon  as  both  are  equally  respected.  .  .  The  highest 
ethical  and  social  protection  of  which  man,  with  bis  insei)- 
arable  moral,  jural,  jesthetio,  and  religious  attributes  is  capable, 
is  the  comprehension  and  luinutely  organic  self-goveruinent  of 
a  free  people;  and  a  people  truly  free  at  home  and  dealing  in 
fairness  and  justice  with  other  nations  is  the  greatest,  unfor- 
tunately also  the  rarest,  subject  offered  in  all  the  breadth  and 
length  of  history." 

Paul,  the  constitutional  lawyer  of  the  New  Testament, 
speaks  of  those  "above  law,"  because  they  obey  the  law. 
Obedience  to  just  laws  is  regulated  harmonious  liberty. 

Vox  populi,  vox  Dei  may  mean  much  or  little.  If  the 
people  have  heard  and  heeded  the  voice  of  God  then,  and 
only  then,  is  their  voice  the  voice  of  God. 

The  Anglo-Sa.xon  race  alone  has  developed  and  enjoyed  law 
in  the  fullness  of  its  meaning,  and  this  embi'aees  the  entire 
round  of  justice,  wliieh  through  the  established  indeiiendeuce 
of  the  judiciary  has  proved  a  chief  support  of  civil  libeity. 

Common  law  consists  in  the  customs  and  usages  of  the 
people  and  possesses  its  own  organic  vitality,  therefore  the 
character  of  the  law  is  determined  by  the  character  of 
the  civilization.  In  England  and  in  America,  that  civiliza- 
tion is  Christian,  thus  Christianity  has  come  to  be  historically 
and  by  judicial  precedent  the  common  law  of  these  nations. 

Civil  law  is  a  dead  inheritance  from  antiquity.  Common 
law  is  a  present,  living  entity,  always  developing  and  improv- 
ing. Civil  law  pertains  to  property;  common  law  protects 
the  personal  rights  of  the  individual  citizen,  maintains  the 
principles  of  self-government,  defends  its  own  supremacy,  and 
proves  its  own  superiority. 
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Burke  defines  it  as  "  beneficence  acting  by  rule,"  Civil 
law  has  never  superseded  common  law,  but  has  often  been 
assimilated  by  it 

THE   STATE   AND   ITB   POWERS. 

"  The  state  is  a  power  claiming  and  exercising  supreme 
jurisdiction  over  a  certain  portion  of  the  earth.  Here  it 
acknowledges  no  superior,  unless  it  be  God,  It  is  the  sov- 
ereign arbiter  of  life  and  death.  It  fixes  the  civil  status ;  it 
regulates  the  social  action  ;  it  determines,  either  directly  or 
permissively,  wholly  or  partially,  according  to  its  sovereign 
pleasure,  the  rights,  duties,  and  relations  of  all  human  beings 
within  its  ten'itorial  sway.  Men  may  claim  rights  as  belong- 
ing to  them  by  nature,  but  the  state  assumes  to  say  whether 
they  shall  exercise  them." 

Individual  liberty  is  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  state. 
Absolute  sovereignty  aud  the  employment  of  unlimited  force 
over  the  person  and  personal  conduct,  over  the  family,  over 
morals,  over  property,  over  political  rights,  over  corporate 
existences,  over  life,  are  claimed  as  the  prerogatives  of  the 
state.  "  It  is  omnipotent ;  there  is  no  earthly  power  that 
can  touch  its  hand,  or  say  unto  it,  what  doest  thou?"  has 
been  said  of  the  British  Parliament  representing  the  Britisli 
nation,  and  it  is  true  of  every  ultimate  political  organization. 
And  it  matters  not  whether  the  form  of  government  be 
imperial  or  republican.  Every  state  is  responsible  to  its 
own  will,  and  "  that  will  may  be  anything  it  wills  to  be  if 
there  is  not  some  acknowledged  check  regarded  as  immu- 
table." The  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  the  will  of  a  multitude 
may  be  as  unjust  as  the  corporate  will  exercised  by  a  despot 
or  by  an  oligarchy. 


NATIOTfALITT   Aim   SOVEREIONTT. 

National  sovereignty  is  the  source  of  the  right  of  revolu- 
tion.    If  revolution  fails,  it  is  rebellion ;  if  it  is  a  duty,  and  if 
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it  succeeds  because  it  is  right,  it  is  the  legitimate  act  of  the 
state. 

Such  sovereignty  as  the  state  exercises  can  only  be  main- 
tained as  it  acknowledges  some  divine  rule  and  some  '*  higher 
law,"  to  which  it  is  responsible  and  frora  which  it  derives  its 
sovereignty.  A  godless  state,  imperial  or  republican,  possess- 
ing a  written  or  unwritten  constitution,  is  pure  despotism, 
claiming  and  possessing  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
existing  tnillious  and  determining  how  unborn  generations 
shall  commence  their  earthly  existence. 

The  makers  of  the  government  of  our  country  did  not 
define  the  idea  of  sovereignty.  The  idea  has  been  wrought 
out  by  experience,  while  the  fact  existed  as  the  condition 
and  cohesive  power  of  all  human  goverament.  Revolutions 
do  not  destroy  sovereignty,  but  change  its  center  of  gravity. 
It  may  change  its  power  of  manifestation  through  monarch, 
parliament,  or  people,  but  it  is  never  annihilated.  Constitu- 
tions are  instruments  for  the  exercise  of  sovereignty;  they  are 
not  sovereign.  In  the  beginning  of  our  republic  sovereignty 
was  transferred  from  crown  and  parliament  to  the  restrictefl 
electorate  then  existing  among  the  American  i:>eople.  This 
sovereignty  distributed  its  functions  in  state  and  federal 
constitutions.  This  republic  possessing  sovereignty,  and,  as 
another  Las  said  :  "  being  a  nation,  can  do  all  that  any  nation 
tan  do.  It  can  conquer  territory  ;  it  can  buy  it ;  it  can 
receive  it  as  a  gift  from  its  people,  they  being  sovereign. 
Then  it  can  dispose  of  territory;  can  sell  it;  can  give  it 
away ;  can  hold  aud  govern  it.  The  only  question  is  of  the 
means  and  agents,  and  this  is  a  mere  detail."  The  republic 
has  illustrated  this  conception  of  sovereignty  in  all  of  its  his- 
tory of  expansion.  The  nation  haa  sovereignty.  The  States 
have  rights. 

National  sovereignty  is  both  secured,  recognized,  and 
accepted,  and  tliat  without  interfeiiiig  with  the  rights  of  the 
States.     The  nation  is  sovereign  in  fedend  atlaii-s  with  limita- 
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tious.  The  States  have  rights  which  are  absolute,  ami  only 
a-s  these  are  uiiiiupaired  will  national  sovereignty  be  main- 
tained in  virility  aud  dignity. 

SOURCES   OF  THE   POWERS   OF  THE   STATE. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  declared  that*' we  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  That  all  men  are  created 
equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  the  Cieator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights  ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  That,  to  secure  these  rights,  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men,  dei-iving  their  just  powei"s 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  This  last  statement,  from 
varied  motives,  is  often  reiterated  in  these  days.  It  was  not 
absolutely  true  when  written,  and  is  not  true  now,  unless  the 
governed  by  governing  self  have  jM'oved  their  capacity  for  a 
self-goVernraent..  Goverinnent  could  not  endure  but  would 
terminate  in  tyranny  if  it  ilepended  for  its  just  jiowers  upon 
the  consent  of  men  incapaVile  of  governing  themselves.  In 
no  human  government  which  ever  existed  have  all  the  powei-s 
l)een  derived  from  the  consent  of  all  the  governed. 

Oidy  when  the  governed  acknowledge  the  sujireme  sover- 
eignty of  God  over  their  personal  lives  do  they  become 
equipped  for  determining  what  the  "just  powers  "  of  a  gov- 
ernment for  men  ought  to  be.  Our  ancestors  who  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  tried  to  establish  and 
verify  its  declared  principles,  were  perhaps  by  heredity  and 
history  so  conditioned  as  to  make  theii"  statement  of  the 
.source  of  the  powers  of  government  as  near  the  truth  in  reali- 
zation, and  nearer  in  anticipation,  than  it  ever  was  before  in 
the  history  of  human  governments.  They  represented  largely 
a  God-honoring  constituency. 

Theoretically  only  does  our  government  or  any  government 
derive  all  of  its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
The  right  to  exist  implies  the  right  to  defend  existence,  and 
this  right  can  demand  the  life  of  every  subject  of  a  govern- 
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ment  without  Lis  consent,  because  he  is  under  law  and  is  a 
part  of  the  national  life,  and  derives  Iiis  right  of  personal  self- 
defense  from  the  divine  authority  whicli  ordained  national 
life. 

In  his  individual  relations  man  is  no  more  subject  to  the 
divine  moral  government  than  he  is  in  his  relations  to  civil 
government.  Governments  are  ordained  of  God  because  they 
meet  man's  necessities.  Man  was  created  with  necessities, 
capacities,  and  instincts,  and  these  compelled  and  created  gov- 
erament^,  and  the  legitimate  character  of  the  government 
corres|)ouds  with  the  condition  and  character  of  the  gi)verued. 
Absolute  monarchies  continue  to  exist  because  the  state  of 
the  mass  of  the  |>eople  requires  them.  Rt^jpublican  govern- 
ments exist  because  the  condition  of  the  people  makes  them 
possible.  The  moral  state  of  the  people  is  the  cause,  and  the 
form  of  goveruiuent  is  the  effect.  Superstition  and  ignorance 
in  the  religion  of  a  people  will  necessitate  stern  monarchies. 
Intelligent  religious  liberty  makes  free  governments  a  neces- 
sity. Hence  the  legitimate  child  of  the  primal  civilization 
created  by  the  character  who  were  the  pioneers  of  this 
republic  was  self-government,  guaranteeing  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Because  of  the  higli,  heroic,  and  cultured  character 
of  the  people  who  established  self-government  in  our  country, 
they  were  not  compelled  to  pass  through  the  varied  stages  of 
absolute  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  limited  monarchy  before 
they  attained  to  fitness  for  a  republic.  A  great  patriot  has 
said:  "The  republican  form  of  government  is  the  noblest 
and  the  best,  as  it  is  the  latest.  It  is  the  latest  Ijecause  it 
demands  tjje  hirrhest  conditions  for  its  existence.  Self-i'ov- 
erumeut  by  the  whole  people  is  the  teleologic  idea.  It  is  to 
l>e  the  filial  irovernment  of  the  world." 


HISTORIC    ORIOIN    OF   THE    REPirBLIO, 

The  federative  American  government  finds  its  progenitor 
in   the    English    commonwealth,    which    had  its    progenitor 
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in  Scaudiuavian  civilization,  aiid  both  were  molded  by 
Cbristiauity. 

Republican  governmenta  are  not  creations  but  growths. 
"The  force  of  origin  and  association  is  supreme  in  forming 
the  immutable  character  of  civil  communities." 

The  civil  polity  of  the  American  republic  consists  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  people,  and  Avhich 
protect  their  rights,  and  prescribe  the  obligations  incident  to 
voluntary  human  relations. 

This  polity  is  embodied  in  what  is  known  as  common  law, 
which  had  its  origin  in  the  Saxon  commonwealth  of  England. 
The  Roman  law  is  still  predominant  in  the  sections  of  our 
country  which  were  peopled  and  ruled  by  Latin  races  at  the 
time  tliey  became  the  property  of  the  United  States, 

Freedom,  equality,  and  liberty,  based  upon  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  Grod  aud  to  the  laws  of  man  based  upon  the  laws  of 
Godj  were  the  principles  which  inspired  the  Scandinavians  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  nations. 

This  original  Saxon  civilization  has  conquered  races  and 
peoples  by  molding  their  characters  on  the  plan  of  assertion 
of  individual  rights  based  upon  the  recognition  of  the  equal 
rights  of  others.  It  jwssessed  certain  fundamental  character- 
istics which  are  among  our  priceless  inheritances.  It  selected 
its  own  leader  from  among  its  numbers.  It  counted  the 
family  a  divine  institution,  in  which  government  as  a  political 
organization  had  its  genesis.  It  held  the  Scriptural  doctrine 
of  common  interests  inseparably  connected  with  common 
needs,  dictating  common  responsibilities.  The  state  was 
called  "The  Common- wealth " ;  its  system  of  Jurisprudence, 
"The  Common-Law";  its  general  tribunal,  ''The  Counnou 
Pleas " ;  and  long  after,  in  religious  auccession,  comes  "  The 
Common  Prayer." 

The  Constitution  of  England  is  unwritten.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  a  written  document.  Neither 
proclaim  but  assume  the  existence  of  God.     The  principles 
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they  embody,  the  mmxiins  they  teach,  the  adminiatration  of 
government  they  provide  for,  the  common  law  they  reeogiiize, 
the  traditions  and  hiatoric  precedents  from  which  they 
sprang,  all  presupjiose  that  the  Christian  religion  is  the 
creative  energy  which  produced  them  and  which  mnst  be 
depended  upon  to  perpetuate  and  enforce  them. 

The  genius,  the  form,  and  the  design  of  the  government 
under  which  we  live,  m  its  three  departments — legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive — are  essentially  Christian. 

The  freedom  and  liberty  for  all  taught  by  the  Scriptures 
created  the  common  law  of  Entjland.  The  other  featui'es  of 
the  Saxon  constitution  which  Norman  power  with  Roman 
methods  was  never  able  to  undermine  were  trial  by  jury,  the 
village  community,  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  international 
law. 

The  American  Revolution  was  simply  the  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  a  Saxon  civilization  by  a  people  who  had  inherited 
them  and  to  whom  they  had  in  many  features  been  denied  by 
the  very  nation  from  which  their  inheritance  came. 

The  American  republic  is  based  upon  Anglo-Saxon  Chris- 
tian cirilizatiou.  The  Venetian  republic  was  an  oligarchy,  and 
the  Athenian  republic  was  an  aristocracy.  The  liberties  of 
the  people  under  those  two  ancient  republican  and  democratic 
forms  of  government  were  neither  larger  nor  more  secure  than 
under  liberal  monarchies.  The  character  of  the  civilization 
of  a  people  determines  their  fitness  for  the  responsibilities  of 
self-government.  Lafayette  understood  this  when,  although 
he  had  rendered  important  service  in  securing  American 
independence,  he  resisted  the  demand  for  a  republican  form 
of  government  for  France,  when  the  Bourbon  dynasty  had 
been  overthrown  and  Charles  X.  and  the  royal  family  had 
been  expelled  from  the  country,  declaring  that  the  people  of 
France  were  not  fitted  by  character  for  self-government. 

The  colonial  Americans,  by  heredity  and  training  and 
experience,  for  a  century  and  a  half  were  free  men  civilly  and 
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religiously,  and  thus  the  assertion  of  national  independence 
wfts  not  a  sudden  transition,  but  simply  a  natural  step  in 
.  advance. 

The  first  Eui-opeans  who  formed  a  successful  colony,  ruled 
by  a  local  legislature  and  enjoying  the  riglit  of  ti'ial  by  jury, 
settled  in  Virginia  in  1607,  under  a  grant  from  James  I.  of 
England, 

A  colony  of  nine  hundred  French  Huguenots  in  1562,  which 
had  establisbed  theniseh-es  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla,,  were 
muidered  and  literally  exterminated  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
expedition  led  l)y  Meneudez,  before  they  had  oppoilunity  to 
put  tlieii'  conceptions  of  Christian  civilization  into  govern- 
mental form. 

Every  community  of  Anglo-Saxon  pioueei's  constituted  a 
little  republic  of, self-reliant  men  who  respected  each  others' 
rights.  These  miniature  republics  multiplied,  and  when  the 
cohesive  po^ver  of  ctimmon  peril  and  mutual  interest  drew 
them  together,  the  i-esultant  was  the  greatest  experimeut  in 
the  history  of  popular  government. 

While  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence  recog- 
nizes "  that  all  meu  are  created  equal,"  and  by  natural  divine 
endowment  possess  moral,  jwlitical,  and  social  rights  of 
equality,  capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights  must 
determine  possession  in  eveiy  case,  and  in  case  the  individual 
possesses  them  he  must  use  them  with  a  regard  for  the  lights 
of  others ;  otherwise  the  safety  of  the  many  will  require  the 
forcible  restraint  of  the  natural  rights  of  the  few. 


MATERIAL    RESOURCES   AND    STRENGTH, 

During  the  130  years  of  our  national  life  steam  has  become 
man's  bu!den-l>earer ;  electiicity  has  annihilated  distance  and 
made  the  nations  neighbors;  steel  has  become  both  the 
vehicle  and  the  highway  for  commerce ;  the  concealed 
i-eservoira  of  oil  in  the  earth  have  illuminated  the  houses  of 
the  world.     America  by  her  invention,  by  her  food  supplies, 
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by  Ler  success  in  self-government,  lias  been  tlie  largest  factor 
iu  makiug  the  world  of  nsitnre  a  new  Avorld  in  linnian  oppor- 
tunity, comforts,  liberty,  enlightetiiiient,  ami  eivilizutiou. 

The  finaucial  condition  of  the  United  States  is  impregnable. 
On  December  1,  1898,  the  total  natioual  debt  was  only  four- 
teen dollai'S  per  capita,  and  was  only  one-third  the  amount  it 
was  thirty-two  yeai-a  before,  and  the  amount  of  interest  only 
one-fourth  as  great.  The  indebtedness  is  steadily  decreasing, 
'while  the  credit  is  constantly  increasing.  The  national  ex- 
penses are  met  from  customs  and  internal  revenue  payments 
without  income  or  direct  taxation. 

This  prosperity  we  believe  is  due  both  to  the  character  of 
our  liberties  and  to  the  protective  industrial  policy  of  the 
nation. 

It  has  accepted  and  supported  the  principle  that  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  the  proprietors  of  this  land, 
and  that  foreignei-s  are  not  its  owners,  and  that  they  are  not 
to  be  consulted  as  to  the  methods  we  adopt  for  increasing 
the  dignity  of  American  labor  and  for  promoting  the  pros- 
perity of  all  brant-hes  of  American  industry.  Foreign  nations 
ought  to  be  satisfied  and  grateful  to  us  if  we  furnish  remunera- 
tive employment,  with  all  its  incident  blessings,  to  the  multi- 
tudes of  their  citizens  who  emigrate  from  their  hard  condi- 
tions  of  unrequited  toil ;  and  the  toiling  millions  iu  foreign 
lands  ought  to  begi'ateful  that  our  indnstrial  policy  has  raised 
the  scale  of  wages  in  their  home  countries. 

These  statements  mean,  of  course,  that  the  policy  has  been, 
and  is,  protection  to  American  industries. 

The  greatest  free-trade  country  in  the  world  attained  its 
industrial  and  commercial  ascendancy  under  a  protective 
Uriff. 

The  nations  of  the  earth  have  not  yet  reached  that  ideal 
condition  where  each  nation  ascertains  what  the  other  wants, 
and  then  proceeds  to  dt>  it  to  its  own  detriment. 

It  is  just  as  vitally  innmrtaut  for  a  nation  to  defend  itself 
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against  a  war  on  its  iuduatries  as  against  a  war  on  its  terri- 
torial domaiD  or  on  its  civic  policy. 

Denial  to  the  American  Colonies  of  the  right  to  industrially 
protect  themselves  and  promote  their  own  prosperity  was  one 
of  tlie  chief  causes  of  the  Revolution  which  gave  birth  to  the 
republic. 

Protection  was  the  firet  subject  that  the  first  Congress  dis- 
cussed. The  frumers  of  our  Coustitutiou,  and  the  men  who 
brought  the  republic  of  law  and  liberty  out  of  the  Revolution 
against  class  and  oppression,  with  unanimity  sustained  the 
first  protective  tariff,  which  extended  through  the  administra- 
tions of  Washington,  Adams,  Jeffei'sou,  Madiaou,  and  Monroe, 
and  was  repeatedly  approved  by  these  Presidents  in  both 
speech  and  message. 

While  the  commercial  policy  of  the  United  States,  under 
which  it  has  developed  its  unprecedented  growth  and 
strength  has  l^eeu  a  protective  policy,  its  agncultural  I'esources 
have  put  the  Okl  World  imder  its  peaceful  sway,  because  its 
granaries  are  indispensable  to  their  comfort. 


MATERIAL    RESOURCES   OF  THE    UNITED   STATES,    EXCLUSIVE 
OF    THE    NEW    POSSESSIONS. 

A.REA. 

SguaremiJM 

Land, 2,970,000 

Water, 55,600 

Total, 3,025,600 

POPULATION. 

Official— Censua  of  1890, 62,622,250 

Official— Estimated  1897, 73,607,000 

Eatiraale  of  experts,  1899, 77,000,000 

•WEALTH. 

The  aggregate  true  valuation  or  fair  selling  price  of 
all  veal  and  pergonal  property  in  the  United  States 
in  the  censua  year,  1S90,  was  carefully  estimated 
to  be, $66,037,000,000 
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This  is  an  estimated  increase  of  49  per  cent,  for  the  ten 
yeara  from  1880.  The  same  ratio  of  increase  will 
make  the  valaation  in  1900  nearly,  .        .    $100,000,000,000 

DEBT. 

The  net  indebtedness  of  the  United  States  on  July  1, 

1897,  was, 992,022,900.03 

On  November  1,  1898,  it  was, 1,031,687,733.69 

Annual  interest  charge, 34,387,315.20 

Debt  per  capita  of  population, 13.63 

BBYBNUB   AND   EXPEKDITUBE. 

Aggregate  receipts  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1898,  405,321,335 

Aggregate  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  July  1, 

1898  (largely  increased  by  the  war  with  Spain),     .  443,388,583 

BXPOBTS   AND   IMPOBTS. 

Value  of  domestic  merchandise  exported  daring  the 

year  ending  June  30,  1898,        ....  1,210,291,913 

Value  of  specie  exported, 70,511,630 

Value  of  merchandise  imported  during  the  year  ending 

June  30,  1898,       .......  616,049,664 

Value  of  specie  imported, 150,319,465 

BANKS. 

The  aggregate  capital  of  the  National  Banks  of  the 

United  States  on  September  1, 1898,  was,    .        .  629,151,295 

SAYINGS   BANKS. 

On  July  1,  1897,  the  number  of  depositors  in  Savings 

Banks  in  the  United  States  was,           .        .        .  6,400,000 

The  aggregate  amount  of  deposits  was,       .         .        .  2,100,000,000 

The  average  amount  to  each  depositor  was  about,      .  400 

CLEABINO-HOUSE   TBANSACTIONS. 

For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1898,  theClearing- 

House  transactions  in  the  various  cities  in  the 

United  States  amounted  to,  ....         65,924,820,769 

The  amount  of  transactions  in  New  York  City  alone 

was, 39,863,413,948 
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PATENTS. 

In  the  sixty  yeara  ending  with  1897,  over  1,000,000 
applications  for  patents  were  filed  in  the  United 
States  Patent  Office,  and  for  the  single  j'ear  1897 
the  number  of  applications  was  about,        .        .  60,000 

RAILROADS. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  over  180,000  miles  of 
surface  steam  railroads,  carrying  annually  more 
than  500,000,000  passengers  and  nearly  800,000,- 
000  tons  of  freight.  The  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested is  about,    $11,000,000,000 

TBLEOBAPHS. 

There  are  about  210,000  miles  of  telegraph  lines 
(nearly  900,000  miles  of  wires),  exclusive  of  gov- 
ernment, private,  and  telephonic.  The  total  re- 
ceipts from  messages  in  1897  was,        .        .        .  24,000,000 

TELEPHONES. 

The  number  of  miles  of  telephone  wires  in  operation 

in  the  United  States  is  about,       ....  550,000 

The  net  earnings  in  1896  were  about,          .         .         .  3,500,000 

And  the  invested  capital  nearly,          ....  24,000,000 

MANUFACTURES. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
United  States  is  about  350,000,  and  the  total  value 
of  the  annual  products  of  these  establishments  is 
over, 9,500,000,000 

MINERALS. 

The    value   of   the  mineral  products  of  the  United 

States  in  1897  was, 742,000,000 

CEREALS. 

The  aggregate  annual  production  of  corn,  wheat,  rye, 

oats,  barley,  and  buckwheat  in  the  United  States 

is  over  3,500,000,000  bushels,  and  its  value  over,  1,000,000,000 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1898  was  over 

one-fourth  of  the  total  crop  of  the  world. 
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As  we  have  seen,  our  republican  form  of  government  guar- 
antees civil  and  religious  liberty,  protects  pereons  and  prop- 
erty, provides  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  develops 
society  in  civilization.  The  magnificent  extent  of  our  teni- 
torial  domain  furnishes  an  outlet  for  our  multiform  energies, 
without  exhausting  our  vast  resources,  while  our  unbounded 
national  prospeiity  is  a  wonder  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world, 
and  thus  far  in  our  history  has  only  met  with  occasional  local 
interruption. 

Our  form  of  government  was  in  its  early  history  the  prod- 
uct of  the  experience  and  needs  of  our  ancestors  who  had 
voluntarily  exiled  themselves  from  their  native  lands,  and  was 
based  upon  the  theory  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  gi'eatest 
number.  It  is  a  federal  and  representative  government.  It 
possesses  elements  of  permanency  Just  to  the  extent  that  the 
character  and  purposes  of  the  people  continue  to  recognize 
the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  civic  structure 
rests,  and  prove  their  capacity  to  assimilate  the  incoming 
multitudes  from  other  lands  and  other  civilizations  who,  like 
our  ancestors,  are  seeking  our  larger  liberties  and  broader 
opportunities,  but  who,  differing  in  experience  from  our 
ancestors,  find  a  new  world  conquered  and  ready  for  their 
habitation,  and  prompt  in  making  returns  to  thrift  and 
industry. 


Facing  ike  Iwentietk  Geiitury, 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS.— THE   CHURCH. 

THE   RELATIONS   OF   CIVIL   AND   RELIGIOUS   LIBERTY. 

Rkugious  liberty  is  the  most  convincing  test  of  free  insti- 
tutions and  of  the  genuine  character  of  civil  liberty. 

Civil  liberty  has  never  materially  advaucetl  and  never  luis 
become  satisfactorily  secure  except  as  it  has  been  preceded  by 
the  recognition  of  man's  right  to  religious  liberty. 

All  genuine  religion  is  voluntary,  and  therefore  cannot 
exiat  without  liberty. 

Both  civil  and  religious  liberty  are  instiuctive  in  this 
republic. 

Religious  liberty,  as  we  understand  and  enjoy  it,  is  impossi- 
ble where  there  is  a  union  of  church  and  state. 

A  state  properly  organized  represents  individual  man,  rep- 
resents every  man  as  he  should  be  in  his  normal  relations. 
A  state  ''is  an  enacted  and  operative  raoi-ality." 

Religious  liberty  is  not  made  for  man  by  the  state,  but  he 
makes  it  for  himself  in  and  by  the  state. 

In  all  ages  the  power  that  founds  states  is  religion.  The 
basis  of  all  states  is  the  sanctity  of  the  truth. 

Since  the  state  is  created  by  the  moral  and  religious  sense 
of  its  people,  it  therefore  cannot  create  its  creatoi-,  and 
hence  religious  liberty  is  always  a  right  and  never  can  be  a 
privilege. 

That  a  state  or  nation  should  be  guided  by  the  same  gen- 
eral princijiles  of  moral  conduct  by  wliich  an  intlividual  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  guided  in  his  private  conduct,  is  a  truth  which 
seems  involved  in  the  very  conception  of  national  being.  In 
the  civilized  world  of  modern  Europe  and  America  we  take 
theological  and  political  differences  for  granted  ;  but  we 
assume  a  common  morality.  But  how  shall  the  state  be  said 
to  possess  any  moral  code  except  as  the  consensus  of  belief 
among  the  people  determines  it  ? 
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For  what  does  the  state  exist  ?  The  very  idea  and  origin 
of  our  government  is  to  afford  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment and  protection  of  man  as  a  moral  and  social  being.  Its 
existence  is  impossible,  as  well  as  uncalled  for  aud  criminal, 
unless  it  answer  these  ends.  We  seek  and  secure  the  divorce 
of  the  state  and  formulated  religion  ;  but  when  the  Christian 
religion  and  the  morality  it  teaches  are  taken  out  of  our  civil 
government,  nothing  remains  worth  preserving.  The  state, 
however,  as  a  symbol  and  emboiliiiieut  of  morality,  is  a  neces- 
sity of  man's  moral  nature.  The  state,  imder  oui"  form  of 
government,  has  to  recognize  Christian  morality  as  the  basis 
of  its  own  existence. 

Aud  therefore,  while  it  exists  for  secular  aud  civil  pur- 
poses, it  fiuds  itself  substantially  the  creature  of  Christianity ; 
and  whenever  it  has  found  itself  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  its 
defense  or  existence,  it  has  never  issued  from  the  struggle 
until  it  has  adopted  for  its  war-cry  some  principle  that  has  had 
its  birth  in  Christian  morality. 


SPHERE   AND   FUNCTION   OF  OHTTROH   AND    STATE. 

The  church  and  the  state  are  both  divine  institutions,  but 
they  liave  separate  spheres  and  functions. 

Both  meet  on  questions  of  public  morals,  aud  both  together 
constitute  civilized  human  society  and  insure  its  prosperity. 

Di'.  Strong  says :  "  Precisely  what  Is  meant  by  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  is  not  coumionly,  or  indeed  often, 
understood.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  made  a  clear 
distinction  between  function  and  sphere,  for  lack  of  which 
there  has  been  much  confusion,  and  most  people  have  gained 
a  radically  wrong  idea  of  the  sphere  of  the  Church.  Sphere 
is  the  extent  or  lield  of  acti\Hty,  while  function  is  the  kind  or 
nature  of  that  activity.  The  sphere  of  an  organ  is  where  it 
operates,  its  function  is  what  it  does, 

"As   society  becomes  more  highly  organized    it  becomes 
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raore  important  to  keep  the  function  of  cluircli  and  state  sep- 
arate;  hilt  it  is  RH  great  a  mistake  to  limit  the  sphere  of  the 
Church  as  it  is  not  to  limit  its  fuiietious.  The  ^jihere  of  the 
Church  includes  that  of  the  state  aud  much  more.  It  is  as 
In'oad  as  the  sphere  of  conscience,  which  is  us  far-reaching  as 
all  Inimau  activity. 

"Of  course,  tlie  Church  has  and  ou^ht  to  have  authority  in 
the  administration  of  her  internal  affairs,  but  she  should  have 
no  authority  whatever  over  the  public  or  over  auy  individual 
outside  her  own  institutions.  Beyond  her  own  wails  let  the 
Church  have  unbounded  influence,  but  not  one  iota  of 
authority." 

LLMITATIONS    OF   CIVIL   AlTD    RELIGIOUS  LIBBBTT. 

The  law  of  a  freeman  is  a  general  rule  of  action,  having  gi'own 
out  of  the  custom  of  the  people,  or  haviug  been  laid  down  by 
the  authority  empowered  by  the  people  to  do  so,  and  it  must  be 
a  rule  which  does  not  violate  a  superior  law  or  civil  principle. 

Religious  liberty  must  have  civil  limitations,  as  the  law  of 
self-preservation  is  as  vital  to  the  state  as  to  the  individual. 
Individual  aud  public  molality,  safety,  peace,  and  welfare 
must  be  protected  against  a  religion  that  would  injure  them. 

Chief  Justice  Waite  in  rendering  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  in  the  only  case  in  which  this  govern- 
ment has  undertaken  to  d3fine  the  limits  of  religious  liberty, 
where  Congress  prohibited  polygamy  in  the  Tei'ritory  of 
Utah,  said  :  "  Laws  are  made  for  the  government  of  actions, 
and  while  they  cannot  interfere  with  mere  religious  l>elief  and 
opinions,  they  may  with  practices.  As  a  law  of  the  orgauiza- 
tion  of  society  under  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  provided  that  plural  marriages  shall  not  be  allowed. 
Can  a  man  exei'cise  his  practices  to  the  coutraiy  liecause  of 
his  religious  belief?  To  permit  this  would  be  to  make  the 
professed  doctriiies  of  religious  Ijelief  superior  to  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  in  effect  to  permit  every  citi^sen  to  become  a 
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law  unto  himself.     Govemiiient  could  exist  only  in   name 
under  such  oircumstances." 

Public  opiuion,  which  is  the  creator  and  interpreter  of  laws 
in  a  free  country,  must  here  determine  the  limitations  of  reli- 
[gious  liberty. 


SEPARATION    OF    CHURCH    AND    STATE. 

Historically  spealiing,  three  tlieories  have  prevailed  in 
^practice  concerning  the  relations  of  church  and  state.  First, 
church  supremacy  over  civil  government.  Second,  state 
supremacy  over  the  Church.  Thix'd,  church  and  state  recipro- 
cally independent. 

Separation  of  church  and  state  is  both  essentially  republi- 
can  and  Christian.  The  author  of  Christianity  distinctly 
announced  for  the  ages  this  principle  when  he  said  :  "Render, 
therefore,  unto  Caesar,  the  things  which  be  Caesar's,  and  unto 
God  the  things  which  be  God's." 

Church  and  state  coexist  in  our  land,  but  they  are  not 
wedded.  They  have  their  individual  work  to  perfonn.  The 
secular  interests  are  guarded  and  promoted  by  the  state ;  the 
moral  and  religious  interests  by  the  Church.  And  yet  bo 
closely  are  they  related  to  each  other  that  the  state  depends 
for  its  existence  upon  the  character  given  its  citizenship  by 
the  Church,  and  the  Church,  in  turn,  receives  protection  from 
the  state  for  its  property  and  from  interference  with  its  wor- 
ship and  instruction.  Our  expei'Iment  has  proved  that 
religious  liberty  is  the  best  friend  of  genuine  Christianity, 
and  that  it  is  also  the  best  foundation  for  a  "  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 

The  union  of  church  and  state  is  a  different  question  from 
the  union  of  religion  and  the  state.  Union  in  both  of  these 
cases  is  possible,  but  separation  of  religion  from  the  state 
is  impossible. 

Dr.  Schaff  says  :  "  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  theory 
of  the  American  system,  it  has  woikud  well  in  practice.     It  has 
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stood  the  test  of  experience.  It  has  the  advantages  of  the  union 
of  church  aud  state  without  its  disadvantages.  It  secures  all 
the  rights  of  the  Cliurch  without  the  sacrifice  of  liberty  and 
independence,  which  are  worth  more  than  endowments." 

Freedom  in  civil  affairs,  freedom  of  thought,  and  freedom 
of  speech  are  valued  possessions,  but  religious  freedom  is  more 
sacred  than  all  these,  because  it  is  first  in  the  estimation  of 
humanity,  and  because  it  is  tlie  chief  protection  and  guaran- 
tee of  all  other  freedom. 

The  present  practical  relation  between  church  and  state  in 
this  country  is  not  thoroughly  eatisfactoiy  because  in  im- 
portant particulars  the  sepai'.'itiou  is  not  absolute. 

The  (Jod  of  our  fathei's,  as  we  have  seen,  postjwned  the 
peopling  of  this  land  until  the  Scriptures  had  been  disentumbed 
in  the  Old  World  and  they  had  created  a  race  of  men  with 
the  hei'oisin  of  liberated  consciences,  and  with  the  right  char- 
acter to  found  a  republic.  Refugees  from  civil  and  religious 
pereecution  in  lands  where  church  aud  state  were  united 
founded  this  government,  where  civil  liberty  and  religious 
liberty  are  enjoyed  and  perpetuated  in  just  so  far  as  the  con- 
ceded American  principle  of  the  sejiaration  of  church  and 
state  is  scrupulously  maintained. 

This  principle  has  not  been  definitely  and  adequately 
expressed  in  the  constitutions  of  many  of  the  States  com- 
prising the  Union. 

A  majority  of  the  forty-five  State  constitutions  contain  pro- 
vision against  the  violation  of  religious  lil)erty  and  expressly 
pi'ohibit  sectaiian  appropriations ;  but  it  is  believed  that  only 
a  national  provision  can  set  these  questions  at  rest. 


DANGERS   FROM   THE   CNIOU"   OF   CHURCH   AND    8TATE. 

The  relation  of  church  and  state  has  been  the  v^exed  prob- 
lem of  the  civilization  of  the  centuries.  The  unholy  alliance 
between  church  aud  state  has  been  the  principal  disturber  of 
the  peace  of  nations.     Any  courtship  or  wedded  relation  has 
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eventually  proved  the  curse  of  both.  Wlieuever  the  Chris- 
tian Church  baa  sougiit  the  favor  of  iiilers  or  governnients,  it 
has  become  a  su]}ject  aud  not  a  sovereign.  Whenever  ndera 
or  governments  have  sought  the  favor  of  the  Church,  they  liave 
become  tlie  al>ject  slaves  of  ecclesiasticism,  the  worst  bondage 
ever  known  to  man. 

History  shows  that  where  religious  sects  have  been  allowed 
to  take  |>ul>lic  lands  or  public  niuney  they  have  become  go]-ged 
with  wealth  aud  have  forced  a  union  of  church  and  state.  It 
also  shows  that  wherever  religion  hiia  been  wedded  to  the 
state,  individual  conscience  has  been  debauched  and  a  gigan- 
tic, tyrannical  political  machine  has  been  instituted- 

The  fii"st  peril  which  our  fatbera  thought  menaced  the 
republic  was  this  very  question.  Hence  the  Firet  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares 
that : 

"  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof." 

This  amendment  is  pmtective  as  well  as  prohibitive,  and 
was  born  of  respect  for  and  not  of  contempt  for  religion  and 
its  free  exercise. 

The  chief  effort  in  this  country  to  establish  and  intrench 
a  body  ecclesiastic  or  bodies  ecclesiastic  is  thi'ougli  access  to 
public  treasuries.  The  union  of  church  and  state  has  uniformly 
found  its  strongest  l>ond  in  the  partnership  in  the  educational 
interests  of  the  people.  The  introduction  of  sectarian  inter- 
ests in  the  matter  of  pul*lic  support  of  schools  and  chanties  is 
a  constant  element  of  danger.  Taxation  for  the  support  of 
sectarian  schools  is  always  a  peril  for  both  the  church  and  the 
state.  In  educational,  penal,  reformatory,  aud  benevolent  work 
there  exists  now  in  this  nation  and  in  many  of  the  States  a  dan- 
gerous Huaucial  bond  of  union.  The  legislative  exemption  of 
church  property  from  taxation  is  a  vital,  dangerous,  and  ini- 
quitous form  of  union  of  church  and  state. 

Macaulay    said :     "  The    whole   history   of    the   Christian 
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religion  shows  that  she  is  in  far  greater  dauger  of  being  cor- 
rupted by  the  alliance  of  power  than  of  beiug  crushed  by  its 
opposition," 

Dr.  Orestes  A,  Brownson  said  :  "  It  may  be  safely  asserted 
that,  except  in  the  United  States,  the  Cliui'ch  is  either  held  by 
the  civil  power  in  subjection,  or  treated  as  an  enemy.  The  rela- 
tion is  not  tliat  of  union  and  harmony,  but  that  of  antagonism, 
to  the  grave  detriment  of  both  religion  and  civilization." 

The  consensus  of  intelligent  opinion  in  this  country  now 
favors  religious  lil>erty  so  far  as  separation  of  church  and 
state  is  concerned. 

Giant  said :  "  Leave  the  matter  of  religion  to  the  family 
altar,  the  Church,  and  the  private  school,  supported  entirely 
by  private  contributions.  Keep  the  state  and  church  forever 
separate." 

Garfield  said:  "The  separation  of  the  church  and  state  on 
everything  relating  to  taxation  should  be  absolute." 

James  Madison  said  :  "  Religion  flourishes  in  greater  purity 
without  than  with  the  aid  of  government" 

HISTORIC   STATEltENT  OF  THE   ORIQIN   OF   RELIGIOUS   LIBERTY 

IN    AMERICA. 

For  tlie  first  three  centuries  of  Christianity  there  was  no 
approach  toward  union  of  chuich  and  state.  Christians 
obeyed  the  civil  laws  so  far  as  tlie  higher  law  of  conscience 
would  permit,  and  faced  death  rather  than  disobey  its  admoni- 
tions or  retract  their  demand  for  religious  liberty  as  a  right. 

While  inheriting  many  benefits  from  the  Old  World,  the 
American  theory  of  the  normal  relationship  of  church  and 
state  diffei-s  both  from  all  European  experience  and  from  our 
own  colonial  history. 

The  system  of  toleration  exists  in  Germany,  in  England,  and 
generally  in  Europe,  and  even  to  a  degree  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  where  the  government  supports  an  established 
chui'ch    or    churches    and    permits,    under   conditions,    other 
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religious  organizations  to  exist.  Religions  liberty  in  America 
has  not  been  inherited  fmni  either  the  legislation  or  the  ex- 
ample foiiml  in  the  histoiy  of  the.  mother  country. 

The  establishment  in  England  of  the  equality  of  all  reli- 
gious ilenominations  before  the  law  (excepting  the  Established 
Clmreh,  which  has  special  privileges)  is  of  recent  date.  In 
1G80  a  partial  Act  of  Toleration  was  enacted.  It  was  ex- 
tended to  Unitarians  in  18l.'l ;  to  Roman  Catholics  in  1K29  ;  to 
Jews  in  1858.  The  nnlvemities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
were  not  opeo  to  students  of  all  religions  denominations  until 
1871. 

Religions  liberty  vvas  proclainn^d  in  the  United  States  nearly 
a  hundred  years  before  this  last  restriction  concerning  the 
Englisli  universities  vvas  removed. 

When  the  thirteen  American  Colonies  adopted  State  consti- 
tutions Virginia  and  New  York  alone  guaranteed  religious 
liberty.  The  other  States  made  religious  discriminations  by 
i-eligious  tests  for  their  officials. 

Virginia  chiefly  was  indebted  for  its  religious  liberty  to 
Fi-etich  political  and  philosophical  free-thinking  ideas  through 
Thomas  Jert'ei"son.  New  York's  constitutional  [H'ovisions, 
which  have  furnished  the  chief  foundation  for  American 
religious  liberty^  were  generated  by  freedom  of  thouglit,  but 
not  by  free-thinkers.  New  York's  "  Dutch  ancestors  taught 
and  practiced  religious  toleration  ;  they  expanded  toleration 
into  liberty,  an<l  in  this  foini  transmitted  to  posterity  the 
heritage  which  Holland  had  sent  across  the  sea  a  century  and 
a  jjalf  before." 

Enforced  conformity  to  the  state  religion  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  indivulual  religious  (tpinions  not  in  accord  with  the 
teacbiugs  of  the  Established  Church  were,  up  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  accountetl  among  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  as 
both  the  province  and  the  duty  of  civil  government.  The 
Cinirch  of  Rome  claimed  the  rijflit  to  demand  that  the  civil 
power   should    enforce    its  edicts   to   produce    conformity  in 
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matters  of  religion,  antl  rulers  generally  acceded  to  tlie 
demand. 

The  Kefnrniation  invt>l\'etl  no  denial  of  the  principle  of  the 
state's  coercive  ri^lit,  niitl  while  its  ^'laini  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  and  individual  resix>nsibility  to  God  eventually 
led  to  religioua  toleration^  it  was  no  more  distinctly  recognized 
by  the  Reformers  than  by  the  Roman  hierarchy. 

The  oiigiu  of  the  Reformation  in  England  was  more  politi- 
cal than  religious.  The  idea  of  religious  tole]'ati<»n  had  as 
little  place  in  the  mind  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  as  in  the  mind 
of  Mary,  and  toleration  was  not  the  inspiration  of  the  Puiitan 
controvei'sies  in  England. 

The  settlei'a  of  Plymouth  and  of  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  had  no  practical  conception  of  either  the  separation 
of  chuixjh  and  state  or  of  religious  liberty.  Winfhrop  in 
if>30,  on  his  way  to  America,  wrote  on  shipboard  that  he  and 
his  companions  came  "  to  seek  out  a  phice  of  cohabitation  and 
cousoftship  under  a  due  form  of  government,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical," 

They  established  a  civil  goveniment  intolerant  of  religions 
liberty,  where  freedom  of  conscience,  of  opinion,  and  of  wor- 
ship was  not  permitted ;  but  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear, 
they  established  a  form  of  church  government  which  became 
a  powei'ful  f^ency  in  bringing  religious  toleration. 

Ilallam  said  that  "  the  Congregational  sclieme  leads  to  tol- 
eration, as  the  National  Church  scheme  is  adverse  to  it." 

Roger  Williaius  was  arraigned  and  banished  in  1635  for 
holding  "  that  the  magistrate  ought  not  to  punish  lireaches  of 
the  first  table  or  to  enforce  religious  opiuious  or  observances 
by  law." 

While  the  early  settlere  in  this  country  from  Eurojie  came 
seeking  fj-eetlom  for  themselves,  they  too  often  monopolized  it 
and  denied  it  to  others.  The  Cousrresrational,  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  Quaker  clunvhes  were  all  intolerant.  The 
opposition  to  the  abolition  of  religious  tests  was  strongest  in 
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MBBsacbusetts,  where  Cougregatioiialisiii  was  the  Established 
Church. 

One  of  the  remote  causes  of  the  American  Revolution  was 
the  intolerance  and  injustice  practiced  by  state  churchmen 
toward  dissenters.  Several  of  the  American  colonies,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  England,  established  churches  supported  by 
the  state. 

England  gave  Magna  Charta,  and  America  gave  the  liberty 
of  religion  and  its  free  exercise,  to  Christian  civilization. 

"The  United  States  fnruislies  the  firat  example  iu  history 
of  a  government  deliberately  depriving  itself  of  all  legislative 
control  over  religion,  which  was  justly  regarded  by  all  older 
governments  as  the  chief  support  of  public  morality,  order, 
peace,  and  prospeiity.  But  it  was  an  act  of  wisdom  and 
justice  rather  than  self-denial."  "  The  Constitution  did  not 
ci-eate  a  nation,  uor  its  religion  and  institutions.  It  found 
them  already  existing,  and  was  framed  for  the  juH'pose  of  pro- 
tecting them  under  a  republican  form  of  government." 

Aa  a  state,  BVauce^s  contribution  to  religious  liberty  has 
been  characteristically  vacillating.  England  has  made  many 
heroic  and  successful  efforts  iu  the  direction  of  relitiious  lib- 
erty,  but  never  has  attained  complete  emancipation  either  for 
hei-self  or  her  colonial  dejiendencies. 

Keligious  liberty,  insisted  u[)on  by  William  of  Orange,  was 
the  corner-stone  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 

The  i*eIigiou3  toleration  of  Ilulland  was  the  one  element 
that  contributed  to  its  vast  increase  of  both  population  and 
wealth. 

Judge  Story  said  that  the  charter  which  Charles  II.  granted 
to  Rhode  Island  in  respotwe  to  the  appeal  of  Roger  Williams 
was  "  the  first  roj^al  proclamation  of  religious  lilwrty  for  man 
aa  man  that  the  world  hud  heard  since  Christianity  had 
ascended  the  throne  of  the  Ca^saiu" 

Religious  tests  were  abolishe*l  by  Aiticle  VI.  of  the  Cou« 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  adopted  in  1787,  which  declares 
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that  all  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  officers  of  the 
United  States  find  of  the  several  States  "shall  be  bound, 
by  outli  or  affirmation,  to  support  this  constitution  ;  but  no 
religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualiKcation  to  any 
office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States." 

This  is  negative  but  partially  prohibitory,  and  secures  the 
state  from  ecclesiastical  domination. 

The  First  Amendment,  adopted  in  1791,  prohibits  Congress 
from  making  any  law  "  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof." 

Jeffei-son,  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
but  who  did  not  aid  in  framing  the  Constitution,  wrote,  in 
reference  to  the  First  Ameudmeut ;  "  I  contemplate  with  sov- 
ereign reverence  the  act  of  the  whole  American  people  which 
declares  that  their  legislature  should  '  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof,'  thus  building  a  wall  of  separation  between  church 
and  state." 

The  exclusion  of  atheists  from  office  in  New  Jereey,  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  North  Cai'olina,  South  Carolina,  and  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  exclusion  of  clergymen  in  Delaware,  Mai'yland, 
and  Tennessee,  constitute  the  only  religious  disabilities  now 
existing  in  any  of  the  United  States. 

The  Baptists  were  the  first  body  of  English  CInistiaus  that 
formulated  and  enforced  the  doctrine  of  religions  liljerty,  and 
a  British  writer  says  of  the  declaration  of  this  body  in  1611 : 
"  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first  expression  of  the  absolute 
principle  of  liberty  of  conscience  in  the  public  articles  of  any 
body  of  Cliristians.'" 

Bancroft  says  of  Roger  Williams  that  '*  he  was  the  fii'st 
person  in  modern  Christendom  to  assert  in  its  plenitude  the 
doctrine  of  the  liberty  of  conscience,  the  equality  of  opinions 
before  the  law,  and  in  its  defense  lie  was  the  hai'binger  of 
Milton,  the  precursor  and  superior  of  Jeremy  Ta}  lor," 

The  principle  of  religious  liberty  practically  applied,  most 
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largely  for   Englisb-speakiiig    peoples  and  notably  for  the 
American  people,  hail  its  birth  in  Holland. 

While  Crotiiwell  ruled  iu  England  there  was  for  the  first 
time  ill  English  history  an  ap[n»ach  to  religious  liberty,  but 
this  was  exclusive  and  limited. 

The  constitutions  of  all  the  forty-five  States  contain  spe- 
cific provisions  for  the  free  exercise  of  religious  belief  and 
woi-ship. 

The  constitutions  of  thirty-one  States  provide  specifically 
against  the  conipidsory  support  of  any  church. 

The  constitutions  of  thirty  States  provide  specifically 
against  the  creation  of  an  established  church. 

The  constitutions  of  twenty-eight  States  declare  that  no 
religious  test  shall  be  required  ils  a  (pialifieation  for  ortiee. 

The  constitutions  of  twenty-two  States  contain  specific  pro- 
visions against  sectarian  appropriations  to  religious  institu- 
tions, churches,  and  schools. 

Professor  Bryce  says  :  "  Religious  freedom  has  been  gener- 
ally thought  of  in  America  iu  the  form  of  freedom  and 
equality  as  between  different  sorts  of  Christians,  or  at  any 
rate  different  sorts  of  theists;  pei'sous  opposed  to  religion 
altogether  have  till  recently  been  extremely  few  everywhere 
and  practically  unknown  in  the  South.  The  neutrality  of  the 
state  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  be  theoretically  complete. 

"The  passion  for  equality  in  religious  as  well  as  in  secular 
mattere  is  everywhere  iu  America  far  too  strong  to  be  lii-aved, 
and  nothing  excites  more  general  disapprobatiun  than  any 
attempt  by  an  ecclesiastical  organization  to  interfere  iu 
politics. 

"  Christianity  is  in  fact  under8t<x)d  to  be,  though  not  the 
legally  established  religion,  3-et  the  national  religion.  So  far 
from  thinking  the ir  eonimuikwealtli  gudless,  the  Americans  con- 
ceive that  the  religious  character  of  a  government  consists  iu 
nothing  but  the  religious  belief  of  the  individual  citizens  and 
the  conformity  of  their  conduct  to  that  belief.     They  deem 
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the  general  acceptance  of  Christianity  to  he  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  their  uatioual  prosperity,  anJ  their  nation  a  special 
object  of  the  divine  favor.  The  legal  position  of  a  Christian 
church  ia  in  the  United  States  simply  tliat  of  a  voluiitaiy 
association,  or  group  of  associations,  corpoi'ate  or  unincor- 
porate,  under  the  ordinary  law." 

In  this  country  all  churches  and  denominations  have  legal 
equality;  "The  Church"  is  a  meaningless  phrase  in  America, 
lieligious  toleration  marks  the  progress  of  the  world  toward 
religious  liberty,  but  it  ia  not  religious  liberty. 

Toleration  which  may  be  withdrawn  means  disapproval 
primarily,  and  tlieu  grudging  concession- 
Lord  Stanhope  in  1827  said:  **The  time  was  when  tolera- 
tion was  craved  by  diesentei-s  as  a  boon  ;  it  is  now  demanded 
as  a  right ;  but  a  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  spurned  as 
an  insult." 

Judge  Cooley  says:  "It  is  not  toleration  which  is  estab- 
lished in  our  system,  but  religious  liberty." 

We  take  for  granted  that  freedom  of  conscience  is  the  giit 
of  God,  and  this  logically  requires  freedom  in  its  exercise. 

America's  contribution  to  religious  liberty. 

Without  attempting  the  expression  of  personal  opinion  on 
America's  contribution  to  religious  liberty,  \ve  simply  sum- 
mon a  few  competent  witnesses. 

Lieber  said  :  *'  Conscience  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  govera- 
ment.  The  liberty  of  woi'ship  is  one  of  the  primordial  rights 
of  man,  and  no  system  of  libeity  can  be  considered  compre- 
liensive  which  does  not  include  guarantees  for  tlie  free  exer- 
cise of  this  rigbt.  It  belongs  to  American  liberty  to  separate 
entirely  the  iustitntiou  which  has  for  its  object  the  support 
and  diffusion  of  religion  from  the  political  government." 

David  Dudley  Field,  in  1898,  in  a  paper  on  "American 
Progress  in  Jurisiiruflence,"  said  :  "  If  we  had  nothing  else  to 
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boast  of,  we  could  claim  with  justice  that,  fii-st  among  the 
nations,  we  of  this  country  made  it  an  article  of  oigauic 
law  that  the  relations  between  man  and  his  Maker  \vere  a 
private  concern  into  which  other  men  had  no  right  to 
intrude." 

Ex-Chief  Judge  Andrews  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New 
York  State  wrote :  "  The  American  States,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  governments,  have  made  it  a  part  of  their 
fundamental  law  that  the  civil  power  shall  neither  estab- 
lish nor  maintain  any  form  of  religion,  and  that  religious 
belief  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  coercive  power  of  the  state. 
This  is  a  contribution  by  America  to  the  science  of  govern- 
meut." 

Dr.  Schaff  said:  "This  relationship  of  church  and  state 
marks  au  epoch.  It  is  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  most  important  one  which  America  has  so  far 
contributed." 

The  founder  of  the  American  republic  in  his  farewell 
address  showed  that  he  wjis  both  animated  with  hope  for  the 
new  nation  antl  solicitous  for  its  future  when  he  coupled 
national  prosperity  with  the  Christian  religion  and  Christian 
morality. 

Daniel  Webster  deemeil  the  advance  of  rationality  so  great 
in  this  nation  that  oidy  the  Christian  religion  could  be 
regarded  as  meeting  its  demands. 

In  respect  to  morals  and  religion  it  is  impossible  for  the 
state  to  be  either  neutral  or  indilferent.  If  the  prevailing 
religious  sentiment  and  profession  of  the  j>eople  are  (.'liiistian, 
that  nation  is  Christian.  On  this  ground  we  assert  that  the 
American  uatitm  is  a  Christian  nation.  While  the  Christian 
spirit  of  justice  and  humanity  pervades  it,  and  while  its 
framers  were  l)elievei"S  in  God  and  in  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  the  name  of  God  does  not  appear  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Unitetl  States.  Aii  overruling  Providence  in 
the  affaire   of   nations   is   recognized    iu    the   Declaration  of 
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Indepeudeuce,  in  most  of  the  State  coiiatitutioiis,  and  in  the 
colouial  cluirters.  The  Dechiratioii  appeals  to  the  "  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  world,"  iiiid  speaks  of  "  reliance  on  the  pro- 
tection of  divine  Providence," 

Goklwiu  Smith  says:  "Not  democracy  in  America,  luit 
fi-ee  Christianity  in  America,  is  the  real  key  to  the  study  of 
the  people  and  their  institutions." 

Greorcje  Bancroft  said  :  *' Vimlicatiufj  tlie  ri^ht  of  individu- 
ality  even  in  religion,  and  in  religion  above  all,  the  new 
nation  dai-es  to  aet  the  example  of  accepting  in  its  relations  to 
God  the  principle  first  divinely  ordained  in  Judea.  It  left 
the  management  of  temporal  thingn  to  the  tenijioral  power; 
but  tlie  American  coustitntion,  in  harmony  with  the  people 
of  the  several  states,  withheld  from  the  federal  government 
the  power  to  invatle  the  home  of  reason,  the  citadel  of  con- 
aeience,  the  sanctuary  of  the  soul;  and  not  from  indifference, 
but  that  the  infinite  spirit  of  eternal  truth  might  move  in 
its  freedom  and  purity  and  power." 

While  by  the  deciaious  of  the  supreme  courts  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  Christianity  is  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the 
common  law  of  these  commonwealths,  we  think  it  must  be 
conceded  that  the  highest  legal  authorities  in  this  country 
agree  that  offenses  against  God  and  his  laws  cannot  be 
punished  under  our  laws  unless  they  are  also  offenses  against 
society. 

Sunday  laws  under  our  constitutional  system  cannot  be 
sustained  because  of  the  religious  duty  to  observe  Sunday 
aa  a  holy  day.  But  the  civil  Sunday  is  intrenched  in  our 
laws  without  infringing  upon  religions  liberty. 

We  will  coufiue  our  testimony  on  this  phase  of  our  subject 
to  the  recently  expressed  o[)inion  of  Judge  Cooley :  "It  is 
frequently  said  that  Christianity  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  In  a  certain  sense  and  for  certain  purposes  this  is  true. 
The  best  features  of  the  common  law,  and  especially  those 
which  regard  the  family  and  social  relations;  which  compel 
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the  parent  to  support  the  cbikl,  the  husband  to  support  the 
wife;  wliich  make  the  luarriagetie  permanent  and  forbid 
|X)lygam3'~if  not  derivetl  frtjni,  liave  at  least  been  improved 
and  strengthened  by  the  prevailing  religion  and  tlie  teachings 
of  its  sacred  liook.  Bnt  the  law  does  not  attempt  to  enforce 
the  precepts  of  Christianity  on  the  ground  of  tlieir  sacred 
character  or  divine  origin.  Some  of  those  precepts,  though 
we  may  admit  their  continual  and  universal  obligation,  we 
must  nevertheless  recognize  as  being  incapable  of  enforcement 
by  human  laws," 

When  the  time  shall  come  when,  under  the  inspiration  of 
religious  liberty,  the  individual  citizens  of  this  republic  and 
the  citizens  of  all  lauds  shall  become  free  men  by  a  saving 
and  experiujental  knowledge  of  the  truths  and  shall  become 
loyal  and  loving  subjects  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  then  church 
and  state  will  be  united,  not  by  legal  enactmeuts  which 
impose  unequal  burdens  and  inflict  unjust  and  discriminating 
penalties,  but  by  the  cohesive  power  of  self-sacrificing  Chris- 
tian love,  that  is  above  law  because  it  obeys  law.  Tlien  the 
organic  law  of  the  state  will  be  the  expression  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  of  the  people,  themselves  the  rulei-a  and  the  ruled, 
and  debates  concerning  the  province  of  tlie  state  and  the  pi-ov- 
ince  of  the  church  will  no  longer  be  lieaixl,  because  the  state 
will  be  Christian  and  Christians  will  constitute  the  state. 

RELIGIOUS   RESOURCES. 


We  are  indebted  t^  Heiu-y  K,  Carroll,  LL.  D.,  Special 
Agent  for  Religious  Statistics  in  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  following  Statistics  of  the  Churches,  cor- 
rected to  April  1,  1898. 

The  figures  are  for  the  United  States  only;  no  missions 
abroad  are  included.  A  number  of  denominations  publish 
no  statistics.  For  some  of  thetn  tareful  estimates,  made  by 
the  most  competent  pereons,  ai'e  given: 
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^^^^^H                                                     DBXOMIHATIOHS 

inillBTBftfi  CHUBCHKB  COMHVHICAJfTS 

^^^^^H             Adventists,  six  bodi&s,      .... 

1,041 

2.140 

81,945 

^^^^^H             Baptists,  thirteen  bodies, 

32,597 

48,138 

4,232,962 

^^^^^H             Brethren  (River),  three  bcxties, 

179 

111 

4,739 

^^^^^H             Brethren  (Plymouth),  fuur  bodies, 

314 

6,661 

^^^^^H             Catholics  (Knman),          .... 

10,911 

14,675 

8,378,138 

^^^^^H             CatholicK  (six  uther  bodies), 

54 

42 

32,464 

^^^^^H             Catholic  Apostolic,            .... 

95 

10 

1,401 

^^^^^H            Chinese  Temples,      ..... 

47 

^^^^^H             Christadolphians,      ..... 

63 

1,277 

^^^^^H             Christians,  two  bodies 

1,500 

1,496 

121,500 

^^^^^H             Christian  Cathotics,  Dowte, 

7 

13 

S.OfKl 

^^^^^H             Christian  Missionary  Association, 

10 

13 

754 

^^^^^H             Christian  Scientists,          .... 

3,500 

343 

40,000 

^^^^^H             Christian  Usiion, 

l&S 

204 

18,214 

^^^H             Church  of  Goil,        ..... 

460 

560 

38,000 

^^^^^H             Church  Triumphant^        .... 
^^^^^B             ChuiT-h  of  the  New  Jortisaleni, 

12 

384 

139 

ISO 

7,674 

^^^^^H             ConimuuiHtic  Societie.s,  six  bodies, 

30 

3,930 

^^^^^H             Con(rregatinnaltHts,           .... 

5,465 

5,625 

630,000 

^^^^^H             Di!ii;iple.s  of  ChriHt,            .... 

5,780 

10.029 

1,051,079 

^^^^^H             Diinkards,  four  bodies,     .... 

8,720 

1,026 

101,194 

^^^^^H             Evangelical,  two  Uxlies, 

1,421 

2.219 

151,770 

^^^^^H             Friends,  fonr  bodies 

1,462 

1,093 

117,474 

^^^^^H              Frieiuls  of  th«  TenipEn,     .... 

4 

4 

340 

^^^^H            German  Ev'un<>:eliciil  Protestant,     . 

45 

55 

3(5,500 

^^^^^H             German  Kvantrelical  Synod, 

878 

1,130 

194,618 

^^^^^^H              Jews,  Lvv'u  bodte-s,       ..... 

301 

570 

143,000 

^^^^^^             Latter-Day  Saints,  two  l>odies, 

2,60<) 

l,2fifl 

207.3  0 

^^H                    Lutheratts,  tweT)ty-nne  bodies, 

6,025 

10,738 

1,5W,466 

^^H                     Waldenstruniians,      ..... 

140 

150 

20,000 

^^H                      Mennoiittes,  twelve  bixlies. 

1,021 

631 

64,544 

^^H                     Metho<Hsts,  seventeen  bodies, 

35,232 

50,948 

5,735,898 

^^H                     Moraviati.^, 

120 

112 

14,220 

^^H                     IVesbyterians,  twelve  bodies, 

11,324 

14,701 

1,490,162 

^^H                      Pi'otestunt  Episcopal,  two  bodies, 

4,745 

6,186 

667,503 

^^H                      Refortned,  three  bodies, 

l,7fi2 

2,398 

357,253 

^^H                    Batvationi.sLs,  two  bodies, 

3,094 

916 

47,000 

^^0                     Rcbwcnkreldtaus, 

3 

4 

306 

V                           Social  Brethren 

17 

20 

913 

P                            Society  for  Ethical  Culture, 

4 

1,064 

S  jiritualists,      , 

Theosophical  Society,         .        .        .        .     i 

334 

45.030 

122 

3,000 

United  Brethren,  two  bodies, 

2,424 

5.027 

280,117 

Unitarians, 

385 

455 

70,000 

Universalists, 

771 

783 

47,315 

Independent  Congregations,     . 
Total  in  the  United  States, 

54 

139,579 

156 

14,126 
26,064,385 

185,106 

NOTK— l7Bt  gklnB  in  Comma  nlcktiU  for  1897.  708.3^.     U 

Dofflcial  estlmatea  pltce  I 

ha  total  biuiiber  of 

Commluilcuita  Juu&rjr  1,  1699,  at  over  irr.SOO.fiOO,  knd  t 

he  net  gaiiM  for  1806  al  SttS 
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This  is  unquestionably  an  impressive  statement.  K  it 
shows  that  Christianity  is  greatly  divided  in  this  country,  so 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  idea  of  a  "  a  free  church  in  a  free 
state,"  it  does  not  indicate  that  it  lacks  vigorous  life  and 
fruitfuluess.  A  comparison  of  the  totals  for  1898  with  those 
of  five  years  ago  will  j^rove  that  there  has  been  a  very  sub- 
stantial increase.  The  Roman  Catholic  body,  i,vhich  has  been 
more  liberally  helped  by  the  iTomense  immigration  fj'ora 
foreign  countries  in  the  last  half  century  than  any  other 
denomination,  thrives  in  the  free  soil  of  America  nuich  better 
than  in  those  countries  where  it  is  the  state  church  and  the 
only  church. 

The  material  prosperity  of  the  religious  bcKiies  marches 
with  their  advance  in  numerical  strength.  The  net  gain  of 
communicants  for  1897  was  upwaixl  of  766,000,  There  was 
also  a  net  increase  in  the  number  of  ministers  of  5550^  and  of 
church  organizations  of  3154.  It  should  be  rememl)ered  that 
the  increase  of  rainistei-a  means  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
free  contributions  by  which  they  are  wholly  supported,  and 
that  the  increase  in  churches  could  not  take  place  without 
large  expenditures  for  new  buildings,  furnishings,  etc.  New 
churches  also  require  additional  money  for  current  expenses, 
for  fuel,  lighting,  insurance,  service  of  various  kinds,  etc. 
This  is  supplied  by  free  offerings.  No  provisions  are  made 
in  the  annual  Imdgets  of  States,  United  Sutes,  Territories 
or  districts,  counties  or  municipalities,  for  the  erecti<>n  or 
maintenance  of  churches  or  for  the  salaries  of  ministei's, 
except  those  who  are  employe<l  in  the  public  service  as 
chaplains. 

The  burden  of  church  support  is  cheerfully  borne  by  those 
who  enjoy  the  privileges  of  public  worship  afforded  by  the 
several  denominations.  Not  only  so,  but  millions  of  dollara 
are  raised  annually  to  conduct  missionary  enterprises  in 
foreign  lands  where  Christianity  is  thought  to  be  specirdly 
needed.     These  missions   exist   even   in   those  lands   which 
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have  long  had  all  the  known  advantages  of  state  chtirclies. 
The  state  in  our  own  l.ind  contributes  nothing  to  the  church 
directly,  altliough  it  is  true  that  it  remits  the  taxes  on  property 
used  for  public  worship,  not  because  it  desires  in  this  way 
to  assist  in  propagating  religion,  but  because  of  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  educational  influence  of  the  churches.  The 
aggregate  value  now  represented  by  churcli  property  dedicated 
to  public  woi*ship  cannot  be  much  less  than  $900,000,000. 
It  was  $680,000,000  in  1890,  when  the  last  Federal  Census 
was  taken,  and  the  increase  can  hardly  be  less  than  $220,- 
000,000  since.  This  is  a  monument  not  only  to  the  belief  of 
the  people  in  religion,  but  to  their  devotion  to  the  idea  of 
the  supjjort  and  control  of  churches  entirely  free  from  all 
interference  of  civil  government. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS.— THE  SCHOOL. 

FREE   GOilMON-SOHOOL   SYSTEM. 

The  Father  of  his  Country  declared  that  "  Knowledge  in 
every  country  is  the  surest  basis  of  public  happiness."  In 
his  farewell  address  he  atljure<I  the  nation  thus:  "Promote, 
then,  as  a  matter  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the 
genera]  diffusion  of  knowledge." 

The  author  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  said : 
"  Education  is  the  only  sure  foundation  that  can  be  devised 
for  the  preservation  of  freedom  and  happiness. 

"  Educate  and  inform  the  whole  mass  of  the  people. 
Enable  them  to  see  tliat  it  is  their  interest  to  preserve  peace 
and  order,  and  they  will  preserve  them." 

The  savior  of  the  nation  said:  "Resolve  that  either  the 
state  oi-  nation,  or  both  combined,  shall  support  institutions 
of  learning  sufficient  to  alford  to  Qv%rj  child  growing  up  in 
the  laud  the  opportunity  of  a  good  common-school  education." 

Perhaps  never  in  any  ecpial  space  of  time  in  our  history 
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was  the  question  of  the  comuion  schools  so  extensively 
considered,  or  so  thoroughly  discussed,  as  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  Never  has  so  much  valuable  time  been  ju-ofit- 
ably  spent  in  the  consideration  of  the  best  methoils  of 
instructiou,  of  the  best  training  for  teachers,  and  of  all  the 
phases  of  subjects  pertaining  to  the  well-being  of  the  schools. 
It  augurs  well  for  the  rising  generation  and  thus  for  the  future 
of  the  republic ;  and  we  believe  that  the  highest  reward  in 
the  gratitude  of  the  future  will  come  to  those  who  lay 
broadly  and  well  the  foundations  of  the  American  public- 
school  system. 

Common  schools  and  popular  education,  as  now  underatood, 
were  unknown  among  ancient  nations.  The  origin  of  the 
common  school  is  found  in  the  Christian  Church.  It  natu- 
rally flows  out  from  the  life  of  its  beneficent  founder  in  the 
recognition  of  the  value  of  human  life  as  such,  and  the  essential 
dignity  of  individual  mau,  not  dependent  on  the  accidents  of 
birth  and  rank.  The  Christian  clergy  early  recognized  and 
assumed  the  duty  of  educating  the  people.  Councils  ordered 
provisions  for  the  education  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  without 
distinction.  Churches  and  schools  were  founded  side  by  side. 
Monasteries  were  often  the  academies,  the  libraries,  and  the 
universities  of  the  early  times.  But  the  schools  thus  estal> 
lished  were  far  removed  from  the  common  schools  of  our  day. 
The  meager  instr'uction  was  largely  in  church  dogma  and 
scholastic  theology.  The  schools  then  resembled  the  parish 
schools  of  later  times  more  than  the  common  schools  of  this 
day.  Wara  and  civil  commotions  have,  through  the  centuries, 
inten'upted  the  education  of  the  common  people.  But  the 
fundamental  idea  of  educatiug  all  the  people  was  never  lost 
in  the  Christian  Church,  and  it  fiually  issued  in  the  common 
school.  Luther's  ideas  of  schools  were  almost  identical  with 
the  common-school  system  now  in  \'ogue  in  this  country. 
In  1527,  through  his  influence,  Sa.xony  established  a  free- 
school    system.      The    Swiss    Reformers    and    John    Knox 
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of  Scotland  advocated  thia  educatioual  method.  The  pre- 
eminence of  Prussia,  which  gives  the  model  for  all  Germany 
in  the  direction  of  common  education,  where  the  state  rules 
its  schools  as  strictly  as  its  army,  dates  back  only  to  the  first 
decade  of  the  present  century.  Every  country  in  Europe  in 
late  years  has  evinced,  with  some  success,  a  great  interest  in 
popular  education,  each  striving  in  its  own  way  to  establish 
a  school  system  adapted  to  its  peculiar  wants. 

In  the  United  States  the  completest  and  most  successful 
ti'ial  of  the  common  school  has  been  made.  The  first  settlers 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  immediately  made  provision 
for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  the  early  colonial 
legislatures  required  a  school  in  every  settlement  of  consider- 
able numbers.  Emigrants  from  these  States  to  the  Middle  and 
Western  States  carried  the  common-scliool  system  with  them. 

The  Hon.  Andrew  8.  Draper  claimed  at  Saratoga,  in  July, 
1 890,  before  the  State  Teachei's'  Association,  that  "  the  firet 
public  school  in  America  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge 
was  ujMn  Manhattan  Island.  The  principle  that  all  the 
property  should  educate  all  the  children  of  the  people  was 
first  enforced  there.  It  was  in  the  colony  of  New  York  that 
teachers  were  firat  required  to  be  certified  or  licensed.  New 
York  was  the  firat  State  in  the  Uuiou  to  levy  a  general  tax 
for  the  encouragement  of  elementary  schools,  as  she  was  also 
the  first  to  establish  a  permanent  State  common  school  fund, 
and  the  supervision  of  elementary  schools.  She  was  the  first 
to  especially  provide  for  the  education  of  teachers,  and  is  now 
doing  more  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  than  any 
other.  The  institute  system  was  tiret  established  in  New 
York.  She  was  the  first  to  provide  school  district  librai'ies, 
and  the  first  to  publish  a  Journal  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  common  schools.  The  first  local  association  of  a 
permanent  character  in  the  country  among  school  teachers 
was  in  New  York  City,  and  the  first  State  Teachere'  conven- 
tion in  the  country  was  held  at  Utica." 
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Since  1865,  when  the  gi-eat  Civil  War  euded,  tlie  Southern 
States,  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles,  have  made  commendable 
exertions  to  establish  public  schools.  Eveiy  State  in  the 
Union  has  now  a  common-school  system  in  varied  stages  of 
honest  approach  to  efficien<:y.  In  Europe  the  national  gov- 
ernment controls  the  schools.  In  the  United  States  each 
State  passes  such  laws  on  this  subject  as  it  pleases.  The  sup- 
port of  common  schools  in  this  country  is  derived  from  various 
sources.  Once  it  came  from  town  ti'easurics  and  fnun  rate- 
bills.  This  last  source  of  revenue  is  now  abandoned  in  all  tlie 
States.  Now  common  schools  receive  their  support  from 
three  i^iources  :  first,  income  of  permanent  funds ;  second,  taxa- 
tion ;  third,  voluntary  subscri[)tion9  or  contributions.  The 
conditions  of  admission  of  most  of  the  States,  since  the  origi- 
nal Union  was  formed,  have  embodied  large  landed  provisions 
for  the  support  of  common  schools  in  these  States.  Public 
schools,  common  schools,  or  free  schools  are  (lesignations 
ap[)lied  to  schools  established  by  legislative  euactmentH,  sup 
ported  by  funds  derived  from  legislative  aj)propriations  for 
the  fi-ee  elementary  education  of  all  the  chihlren  in  a  com- 
munity or  State.  The  extensive  common-school  systems  of 
large  cities  are  usually  chiefly  suppnrted  by  local  taxation. 
The  general  necessity  for  every  conitiiunity  to  promote  the 
tliffusitin  of  education  among  all  classes  is  presui)po8ed  in  the 
support  of  schools  either  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  state. 
Democratic  govermnents  have  always  recognized  this  princi- 
ple, but  the  foes  of  democracy  oppose  autl  seek  to  overthrow 
it  The  safety  and  prosperity  of  Sparta  are  declared  to  have 
been  baaed  upon  the  education  of  every  child  of  the  ruling 
classes  in  the  community,  and  public  schools  were  furnished 
also  for  all  the  ruling  classes  of  the  citizens  of  Athens  ;  but 
the  free  States  of  the  American  republic  have  attempted  to 
carry  out  this  principle  to  the  fullest  extent,  providing  free 
edjication  of  different  grades  for  all  classes,  recognizing  the 
principle  that  all  the  people  are  sovereigns,  making  common 
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schools  institutions  of  dignity,  where  the  children  of  the  rich 

and  [xjor  may  meet  together  ou  a  common  footing,  and 
equally  share  the  advaiitHges  and  blessings  of  ednciition  with- 
out class  distinctions,  which  are  looked  iijjon  as  foes  of 
democracy. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  idea  of  iinivei*8al  education  was 
develoj>ed  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  for  centuries  jxjpnlar 
e<hication  wiw  in  the  hands  of  the  Churcli.  Now  in  this 
country  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  and  the  religious  (|ues- 
tion,  or  the  question  of  the  amount  of  moral  and  religious 
training,  has  reached  a  very  perplexing  stage. 

Tlie  religious  (piestion  in  the  conduct  of  common  schools  is 
claiiuins  increased  attention  in  all  couutiiea  where  even  the 
pretense  of  religious  liberty  exists.  It  only  admits  of  easy 
solution  by  the  hasty  and  thoughtless.  Perhaps  no  single 
uniform  solution  will  ever  be  reached. 

Dr.  8chatf  says  :  '*An  immense  interest  like  the  education 
of  a  nutiou  of  cosmopolitan  and  pan-ecclesiastical  conqKisitiou 
cannot  be  regulated  by  a  logical  syllogism.  Life  is  stronger 
and  more  elastic  than  logic.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  the 
precise  line  of  separation  betw^een  secular  and  moral,  and 
between  moral  and  religious  education." 

The  danger  from  the  religious  coutroverey  to  the  common 
school  has,  from  time  to  time,  appeared,  and  has  been,  in  some 
instances,  successfully  met.  The  principal  assaults  have  been, 
and  they  have  taken  on  great  boldness,  in  the  direction  of 
demands  for  the  division  of  the  school  fund  on  denomina- 
tional lines. 

But  the  demand  for  the  division  of  the  school  moneys 
among  the  several  religious  denominations  for  maintaining 
separate  schools  cannot  be  assented  to  without  annihilating 
the  common-school  system,  and  without  the  destruction  of  the 
American  principle  of  the  complete  sepaiation  of  chiu"ch  and 
state. 

Judge  Cooley  has  said:  "Those  things  which  are  not  law- 
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ful  uuder  auy  of  the  American  coustituti<5Us  may  be  stated 
thus:  first,  any  law  respecting  an  establishinent  of  religion; 
second,  compulsory  support  by  taxation  or  otherwise  of  reli- 
gious iustriictiou  ;  tliird,  compulsory  attendance  upon  religious 
woi'shlp  ;  fourth,  restraints  upon  the  free  exercise  of  religion, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  ;  fifth,  restraints  upon 
the  expression  of  religious  belief." 

The  relation  of  religious  instruction  to  the  common  schools 
and  the  demand  for  the  sectarian  division  of  the  funds 
designed  for  the  support  of  public  schools  are^  as  we  have 
realized,  perplexing  questions. 

The  legal  status  of  the  common  school  in  each  Stttte,  fi'om 
both  the  secular  and  tiie  religious  standpoint,  is  dependent 
up«iu  that  State's  constitution  and  its  legislative  enactments. 
There  aie  in  these  interests  certain  fundamental  principles 
common  to  the  entire  country,  certain  uniform  laws  bearing 
upon  the  common-school  system,  giving  it  a  kind  of  autonomy, 
and  so  to  speak,  establishing  a  non-partisan  republic  of  lettere 
within  the  body  politic- 
Grant  said :  "  Encourage  free  schools  and  resolve  that  not 
one  dollar  in  money  appropriated  to  their  support,  no  matter 
how  raised,  shall  be  apitropriated  to  the  sujtport  of  auy  secta- 
rian school." 

Garfield  said :  "  Whatever  helps  the  nation  can  justly 
afford  should  l>e  generously  given  to  aid  the  States  in  sup- 
porting common  schools,  tnit  it  would  be  unjust  to  cnir  people 
and  dangerous  to  our  institutions  to  apply  any  portion  of  tlie 
revenues  of  the  nation  or  of  the  States  to  the  support  of  sec- 
tarian schools." 

Tiie  peojile  dividing  as  they  will  into  sects  and  creeds,  the 
imlividual  interests  of  each  sect  must  be  advanced  by  its  own 
effort  and  at  its  own  cost.  The  school  system  uninterrupted  has 
all  the  power  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  its  legitimate  pur- 
pose, and  that  is,  the  well-being  of  the  state  through  an  intel- 
ligent and  moral  citizenship. 
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It  draws  from  tlie  people  the  means  for  its  support.  It  Las 
responsibility  incident  to  authority,  a  moral  responsibility 
and  a  legal  accountability. 

Supported  by  all,  and  free  to  all,  there  must  be  nothing 
about  it  to  which  any  unprejudiced  citizen  can  rationally 
object  for  couacience'  sake,  and  each  must  use  it  so  aa  not 
to  interfere  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  others. 

Tiie  governmental  power  ^vhich  assesses  and  collects  taxes 
cannot  be  employed  to  promote  or  repress  the  interest  of  any 
secular  or  religious  section  of  the  citizenship,  or  for  any  pur- 
pose less  than  the  impartial  and  highest  good  of  all.  Reli- 
gious education  belonging  primarily  to  tlie  family  and  the 
Church,  the  state  guaranteeing  religious  liberty,  all  deuomi- 
ufitious  which  desire  to  do  so  are  permitted  to  establish 
clinrcli  schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries  at  their  own  expense. 

The  state  cannot  oblige  the  church  to  teach  the  rights  and 
needs  and  duties  of  citizenship.  That  duty  involves  both  the 
rights  of  the  child  aud  of  the  state,  and  rests  largely  upon  the 
parents.  The  state  can  compel  the  performance  of  this  duty 
andean  secure  these  rights  by  the  enactment  and  enforcement 
of  compulsoiy  laws,  binding  upon  parents  and  guardians, 
as  the  condition  of  the  fi'ee  existence  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  If  the  church  pretends  in  its  schools  to  give  the 
education  that  the  state  rightfully  requires,  then  the  state 
must  know  the  fact  by  having  supervisory  access  to  these 
schools.  When  the  limits  of  church  and  state  authority  in 
mattei-s  of  education  are  properly  defined, — aud  they  will  be, — 
aud  when  by  each  their  moral  and  legitimate  work  is  honestly 
performed,  without  arrogant  attempts  at  usurpation  on  either 
hand,  harmony  will  ensue.  The  American  people  will  secure 
this  result  if  they  are  obliged  to  conquer  a  peace  between  the 
contending  parties. 

From  an  able  and  exhaustive  report  to  the  government  of 
New  Zealand  upon  state  education,  by  Chevalier  Laiahley,  we 
may  learn  some  impoi'tant  lessons.     He  says : 
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"The  following  are  tlie  main  priuciplea  recognized  in  the 
Unitt!<l  States  as  relating  to  education  : 

"The  existence  of  a  republic,  unless  all  its  citizens  are 
educated,  is  nu  a<ltnitted  impossibility. 

"The  productive  industry  of  the  countiy  is  known  to  have 
a  direct  relation  to  the  diffusion  of  educated  intelligence 
therein.  The  modern  industrial  coniraunity  cannot  exist 
without  free  popular  eibication  carried  out  in  a  system  of 
schools  ascending  from  the  primary  grade  to  the  university. 

"  By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  no  powera  are 
vested  in  the  central  government  of  the  nation,  unless  the 
same  relate  immediately  to  the  support  and  defense  of  the 
whole  people,  to  their  intercourse  with  foreign  powers,  or  to 
the  8ul)ordination  of  the  several  States  composing  the  Union. 

"The  free  public  education  of  the  children  of  the  United 
States  depends  everywhere  upon  the  action  taken  by  the  sev- 
eral States  and  by  the  citizens  of  those  States  in  the  several 
localities. 

"  Very  great  allowances  must  be  made  in  view  of  the  colored 
race  element,  a  result  of  the  al>oliliou  of  shiver}^,  whereby  some 
additional  millions  became  entitled  to  claim  State  rights,  and 
of  the  vast  number  of  immigrants  of  various  nationalities  con- 
tinually pouring  in,  to  whom  the  system  of  the  majority  has 
to  be  adapted.  These  facts  color  State  laws  an<l  a^hninistra- 
tic»ns,  and  explain  much  that  would  l>e  otherwise  inexplicable. 

'*  Primary  schools  atfoi-d  gratuitous  instruction — it  may  be 
termed  secular — and  attendance  is  not  as  a  nile  compulsory, 
and  even  where  compulsory,  is  only  so  for  a  limited  term. 

"  Sectarian  instruction  is  not  given  in  the  public  schools.  It 
is  quite  a  common  practice  to  open  or  close  the  public  schools 
with  Bible  reading  and  prayer.  Singing  of  religit>us  hymns 
by  the  entire  school  is  still  more  common. 

"The  influence  of  the  schools  is  wholly  on  the  side  of 
morality  and  religion.  Heligious  teaching,  however,  is  entirely 
entrusted    to   church    and    family    agencies ;    but    the    Com- 
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missioner  iuforraa  me  that  these  Laaintain  very  full  provision 
for  the  work. 

"  It  may  be  worth  rememberiug,  that,  in  writing  upon  '  Na- 
tional Education  in  America,'  the  QuaHerly  Remew  of  April, 
1875,  8tate8,  '  lu  no  country,  indeed,  as  yet,  has  it  been  fonud 
iwsaible  to  maintain,  peniiaiiently,  a  system  of  unsectariauly 
Christian  common  schools  against  the  pleaa  and  persistence  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.' " 

In  connection  with  our  coramou-achool  system,  for  which 
Anieiicans  ought  to  be  grateful,  and  of  which  they  ought  to 
be  commendably  proud,  there  are  many  enconragiug  facts. 

Professor  Bryce,  that  philosophical  student  of  our  institu- 
tions, said:  "Common  education  is  more  prevalent  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  country  in  the  world." 

In  the  United  States  we  have  over  fourteen  and  a  half 
million  children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  alone.  How 
to  increase  thiw  attendance,  how  to  lower  absenteeism,  how  to 
waste  no  money,  no  enei'gy,  no  time,  but  to  make  every  effort 
tell ;  \yjmt  methods  are  beat,  what  studies  are  essential,  what 
influences  are  to  be  stimulated,  how  to  reach  the  hearts,  the 
minds,  the  consciences  of  these  children;  what  moral  and 
patriotic  ideals  to  put  before  them — these  are  matters  of  most 
profound  concern.  Our  public  schools  require  over  400,000 
teachers  and  cost  annually  over  $187,000,000.  These  figures 
simply  show  the  magnitude  of  the  system  and  are  staggering 
even  to  the  imagination.  The  future  of  the  republic  is  largely 
and  safely  committed  to  these  14,652,492  children,  and  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  private  and  sectarian  schools— to 
these,  and  not  to  any  of  the  political  parties. 

In  several  States  of  the  Union  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of 
all  the  tax  imposed  for  State  purposes  is  for  the  support  of  the 
common  schools.  These  schools  in  many  localities  and  States 
have  attained  such  high  excellence  that  the  best  private 
schools  have  been  obliged  largely  to  model  after  them,  and 
this  is  the  high  ideal  that  constitutes  the  loyal  inspiration  of 
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all  lovers  of  the  republic.  The  army  of  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents and  tioistees, — usually  the  most  cultured  and  public- 
spiiited  pereons  in  every  community,  interested  in  the  common 
schools, — imperfect  in  culture  and  character  as  they  are, 
constitute  largely  the  power  which  molds  our  civilization 
and  determines  the  character  of  our  citizenship. 

SCHOOL   STATISTICS — REPORT   OF    1896-97. 
KNROLLHBNT. 

Total  enrollment  in  public  schools, 14,653,492 

Total  enrollment  in  private  schools,  ....  1,317,000 
Ratio  of  enrollment  in  private  schools  to  total  enrollment, 

per  cent.,      ....'....  8.25 

Total  enumeration  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18,      .  21,082,472 

ATTENDANCE. 

Average  daily  attendance, 10,089,620 

Increase  over  preceding  year,  342,605 

Average  daily  attendance  to  each  100  enrolled,  .  68.87 

TEACHBBS. 

Total  male  teachers  in  public  schools  (32.6  per  cent,  of 

the  whole), 131,386 

Total  female  teachers  in  public  schools,    ....  271,947 

Total, 403,333 

SALABIES. 

Average  salary  male  teachers,  per  month,  .        .        .  $44.62 

Average  salary  female  teachers,  per  month,       .         .         .  38.38 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Total  number  of  public  school  buildings,  .         .        .  246,823 

VALUATION    AND   BXPENDITUBE. 

Estimated  cash  value  of  school  property,  .        .        .     (469,069,086 

Amount  expended  for  1896-97, 187,320,602 

Amount  per  capita  of  population,      .....  2.62 

SOUBCES   OF   BEVENUS. 

Revenue  from  State  and  local  taxes,  ....       163,023,294 

Revenue  from  permanent  funds,  7,846,648 

Revenue  from  other  sources, 17,771,301 

Total, 1188,641,243 
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The  following  statistics  exhibit  the  special  provisioos  for 
the  training  of  teacliers  and  the  opportunities  afforded  for 
securing  secondary  education  at  public  and  private  expense: 

BCBOOt.8     eTtn>ENT8 

Public  normal  acboola  and  institutions  for  the  training 

of  teachers, 701  54,039 

Private  iiontial  schoola  and  institutions  for  the  train- 
ing of  teacbers,  786  35,y95 


Totals 1,487  89,934 

Of  these  students  about  70  per  cent,  are  females. 

SCHOOLS           MALB8  FEMALES 

Public  High-schools,         ....          5,109         173,445  235,988 

Private  High-schools,       ....          2,100          53,218  54,415 


Touts, 7,209        :i  26,663      290,403 

HIGHER   EDUCATION    ACCESSIBLE  TO  ALL. 

A  higher  education  is  substantially  accessible  to  all  youth. 
in  the  laud.  But  what  do  we  luean  by  higher  education? 
We  mean  that  fonu  of  education  received  in  colleges,  nni- 
verities,  and  in  post-graduate  courses  of  study.  We  have 
said  this  higher  education  is  a  popular  need.  With  the  prog- 
ress of  our  civilization,  there  is  an  increasing  deuian<l  foi* 
more  ailvanced  and  thorough  forms  of  education  than  .seemed 
called  for  in  tlie  earlier  yean?  of  our  country's  history.  The 
common  acliool  and  high  scliool — excellent  as  are  their  appli- 
ances so  far  as  they  go — are  but  preparatory,  after  all,  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  higher  studies.  In  the  forming  days 
of  the  republic,  while  its  foundations  were  yet  being  laid, 
the  primaiy  and  practical  elements  of  mental  discipline  and 
educational  acqniiement  might  answer;  but  with  the  further 
and  fuller  development  of  the  nation,  there  is  an  increasing 
population,  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
a  more  strenuous  competition  in  all  the  walks  of  life. 
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There  is  a  natural  philosophy  illustrated  by  every  phase  of 
popular  educatiou  in  its  relation  to  the  evils  of  illiteracy  and 
ignoiauce.  It  is  this:  "Give  light,  and  the  darkness  will 
dispel  itself."  This  whole  couuti"y— iuchuliug  the  lowest 
stratum  of  population — is  more  intellectually  alert  and  eager 
than  ever  before  in  American  history.  Men  and  women  of 
all  classes— under  the  tuition  of  the  platform,  the  pulpit,  and 
the  press — are  more  generally  \vide  awake  than  are  any  of  the 
other  peoples  of  the  earth.  Demands  intellectually  are  more 
imperative  than  ever  before.  Those  who  would  meet  these 
demands  must  be  in  the  advance.  To  be  a  leader  of  public 
thought  or  even  largely  inrtuential,  one  must  be  better 
equipped  than  the  average  citixeu  of  the  republic.  There 
may  as  yet  be  scarcely  any  educational  test  for  the  pririlege 
of  suffrage,  but  more  and  more  there  are  coniing  to  be 
advanced  educational  tests  for  high  consideration,  weighty 
influence,  or  accepted  leadei'ship  iu  any  of  the  trades,  arts,  or 
professions. 

In  England,  as  the  public  schools  were  largely,  for  many 
years,  on  a  charity  foundation,  so  the  higher  education  has 
been  practically  restricted  to  a  few.  There  until  recently  Itut 
limited  free  education  has  been  afforded  to  the  middle  classes, 
and  the  higher  education  is  not  fi-ee  to  any  class.  The  edu- 
cational system  of  the  United  States  was  primarily  founded 
on  the  public-school  idea. 

The  terms  college  and  univei*sity  are  often  used  inter- 
changeably, and  not  without  warrant ;  but  in  more  recent 
yeai-s,  the  university  idea  is  more  inclusive  and  far-reaching 
than  was  the  old-time  college  idea.  Both  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  incorporated  institutions.  It  is  a  long  way  from 
the  day  when,  iu  U)47,  the  Massachusetts  colony  passed  a  law 
providing  that  every  township  of  fifty  householdei*s  should 
appoint  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  the  children  to  read  and 
write,  to  be  supported  by  the  parents  or  the  public  at  large — 
to  the  day  when  an  education  can  be  obtained,  at  compara- 
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tively  slight  expense,  by  our  Aiiierkvui  youtli,  witliiu  our 
own  doiuiiiii,  as  good  as  can  be  bad  by  the  richest  of  the 
English  aristocracy,  in  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  or  in  the  far- 
famed  universities  of  Continental  Europe. 

The  origin  of  each  of  our  colleges  and  universities,  if 
investigated  and  brought  out  in  detail,  would  be  not  only 
interesting,  but  in  very  many  instances  might  read  like 
romance.  When,  in  1630,  the  ctthmy  of  Massachusetts  voted 
to  establish  the  first  college  in  America,  only  two  thousand 
dollars  was  the  original  investment,  and  the  college  was 
located  sufficiently  near  the  capital  of  the  State  to  be  seciu'e 
against  the  attacks  of  prowling  red  men.  Our  colleges  and 
uuivei"sities  are  supported  mainly  by  tlie  investment  of 
moneys  granted  by  the  state  or  contributed  by  our  great 
denominations  or  by  the  munificence  of  private  individuals. 
Within  a  single  decade  the  sum  of  tweuty-three  million 
dollai-s  was  contributed  to  the  cause  of  the  higher  education 
by  private  individrndn.  Tlie  tuition  iu  many  of  our  great 
State  and  other  institutions  is  free. 

The  post-graduate  coui-ses  of  our  colleges  and  univeraities 
are  coming  to  be  so  extensive  and  thorough  that  those  most 
ambitious  for  advanced  education  aud  equipment  scarcely 
need  to  go  abroad. 

The  standards  of  admission  and  graduation  are  being 
raised  with  successive  decades,  aud  the  curriculum  of  study 
is  being  expanded  yearly  by  the  elective  system.  Originally 
the  ecclesiastical  idea  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  founding 
of  the  American  college.  Not  a  few  of  our  higher  institu- 
tions, both  East  and  West,  owe  their  origin  and  chief  encour- 
agement and  support  to  the  intelligent  interest  of  the 
Chi'istiau  ministry.  In  even  the  State  universities  of  our  day 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  professors  and  tutora  consists  of 
members  of  the  Church-  More  than  half  our  college  students 
are  professing  Christiana. 

There    are   broad    opportunities   afforded    women    iu    the 
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higher  education  of  America.  Three  young  women  gradu- 
ated at  Oberlin  College  in  1841.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  the  tirst  women  who  ever  received  a  college  degree  in 
America.  Co-educatton  ia  now  the  nde  in  at  least  two-thirds 
of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Colleges  for  the 
advanced  education  of  women  only  are  multiplying  with  each 
decade.  To-day  the  higher  education  is  within  the  reach  of 
any  ambitious  student  of  either  sex. 

(>f  the  thousands  graduating  fi"oni  our  many  colleges  and 
universities  a  large  percentage  works  its  way  through. 
While  this  is  the  more  readily  done  in  view  of  the  free 
scholarships  which  may  often  be  secured,  it  tells  of  character 
which  assures  success  in  life. 

From  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1890-97,  which  gives  the  latest  authentic 
statistics,  we  colhite  the  following  concerning  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  Uniteil  States: 


Universities  and  Cotleges  for  rnen  and  for  both  sexes, 
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Tfiese  are  classed  as  foltows:  Nrjn-BectariBn,  114;  Metliodist  Episco- 
pal, 86;  Roman  Calliolic,  50;  Presbyterian,  54;  Baiitist,  51 ;  Cungrega- 
tional,  24;  Lutheran,  23;  Christian,  17;  l^nile<l  Brfthren^  «;  Friunds, 
7;  Reforme'l,  7;  Protestant  Episcopal,  5;  Uiiiversalist,  4;  German  and 
United  Evanj^elical,  3;  Sevenlli  Day  Adventists,  3;  Methodist  Protest* 
ant,  2;  all  others,  5. 


Male  students  in  these  institutions,     . 
Female  students  in  these  institutions, 


S6,755 
16,536 


Colleges  for  women  only, 
Number  of  studenta  in  theaej 


1S7 
14,842 


•Schools  of  Technology, 

Male  students  in  these, 
Female  students  in  these, 
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Schools  of  law,  mediciue,  theology,  etc.,  7SS,  as  follows 


Theology, 

Law, 

Medical, 

Dental, 

Pharmacy, 

Veleririary, 

Narse-traiiiing, 


SCHOOLS 

STCTDEKTS 

KO.  OF 
WOMEW 

1S7 

8,173 

193 

11 

ir»,449 

131 

150 

24,aV7 

1,583 

48 

6,460 

150 

43 

3,462 

131 

12 

364 

298 

7,263 

6,705 

Totals, 


785 


60,613 


7,783 


The  aggregate  valuation  of  the  Iniildiiitjs  and  grounds  and  the  scien- 
tiHc  <i[iparatus  of  these  institutions  is  $341,23(Ji,OUU. 

EDUCATION    OUT   OF   SCHOOL. 

The  awakening  of  people  out  of  school  to  the  possibility 
of  mental  gn>wtli  for  people  of  all  clitsses  and  of  all  ages  is 
one  of  the  most  importaut  missions  in  our  day.  Apathy  and 
neglect  ia  matters  educational  work  great  damage  uot  only 
to  the  flippant  classes  of  society,  but  to  the  toiling  rnaases, 
who,  although  eudcnved  with  natural  giftSj  surrender  them- 
selves to  the  groveling  and  ignorant  life. 

Education  is  possible  outside  of  the  schoolroom.  It  is 
inipossilile  to  overstate  the  value  of  high  school,  college,  and 
the  processes  of  advanced  training  in  universities;  but  we 
should  not  be  blind  to  tlie  fact  tiiat  many  people  deprived  of 
the  superior  advantages  of  these  institutions  have  attained 
great  powei',  achieved  great  success,  and  enriched  the  world 
by  their  contributions  to  the  departments  of  wcience,  art,  and 
literature.  It  is  not  only  raen  of  massive  mind  and  native 
genius  who  have  illustrated  this  fact,  but  in  all  spheres  of 
life  we  find  people  lacking  educational  facilities  who  do 
acquire  literary  and  intellectual  power,  and  whose  lives  of 
labor — sometimes  of  lowly  labor — are  enriched  by  their 
appreciation  of  the  better  things  of  life. 

There  are  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  millions  of  our 
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American  people  in  the  schools  to-day — from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  uuiveraity.  There  are  from  fifty-six  to  sixty 
raillious  who  are  to-day  out  of  school.  Some  of  them  have 
completed  the  formal  educational  process ;  some  of  them 
have  prematurely  abandoned  the  school ;  and  some  have 
never  availed  themselves  of  its  most  initial  provisions. 

For  this  large  and  varied  and  important  majority  of  our 
great  American  public  Chautauqua  has  made  ap^ieal,  and 
initiated  provisional  plana  for  a  courae  of  reading  and  study 
out  of  school,  and  all  the  way  through  the  yeai"s  of  life. 

In  its  originality,  in  its  well-defined  purpose,  ^tA  in  tlie 
scope  of  its  influence,  perhaps  there  is  no  institution  in  the 
country  more  distinctively  American  than  what  is  known  aa 
"  The  Chautauqua  Movement,"  for  extending  the  benefits  of 
a  liberal  education  and  university  outlook  to  pei-sons  out  of 
school.  The  idea  had  its  conception  in  the  fertile  mind  and 
generou.s  heart  of  Rev.  I>r.  John  II.  Vincent,  now  a  bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  has  been  nurtured  and 
perfected  by  him  from  its  birth  to  the  present  time. 

Chautauqua  has  especially  put  emphasis  on  the  possibilities 
of  intellectual  and  literary  work  by  men  and  women  of 
mature  yeai's. 

The  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  provides  a 
course  of  home  reailing  for  busy  people.  To  complete  this 
reading  as  given  in  the  books  and  the  magazine — The 
CJututauqnan — i*equires  aliout  forty  niiiiutes  a  day  for  ten 
months  in  the  year.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
coui-se  of  reading  is  that  it  attempts  to  cover  the  college 
student's  outlook.  It  gives  readings  in  ancient,  mediaeval, 
and  modern  history,  with  an  estimate  of  and  specimens  from 
the  various  distingui8he<l  writers  of  the  ages.  It  discusses 
the  }>opular  side  of  science,  and  takes  up,  in  a  course  of  four 
years,  the  entire  world  wnth  which  the  college  student  in  his 
course  becomes  familiar.  While  the  boy  or  girl  in  college 
studies  Greek,  Latin,  German,  or  French,  and  becomes  a  criti- 
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cal  student  of  language,  litemtiire,  science,  and  art ;  the 
mother  at  home,  biirdeued  with  domestic  resjionsibilitiea,  may, 
by  reading  attentively  every  day  for  less  than  au  Lour,  be 
able  to  know  the  world  unto  which  her  children  ai'e  intro- 
duced through  their  college  trainiiig.  She  and  they  may  talk 
intelligently  together  about  the  same  historic  charactei'S,  the 
same  great  writers  and  artists.  She  also  gets  insight  iuti*  the 
phenomenal  siile  of  the  sciences,  and  reads  with  some  degree 
of  thoroughness  iu  the  important  world  of  sociology  and 
political  ecouoni3\  By  this  admirable  plan  mother  and  chil- 
dren are  ^pt  together  in  sympathy  and  thought,  and  are  able 
with  delight  and  profit  to  converse  together.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  for  such  mothera  college  boys  and  girla  ninat  have 
the  profoundest  respect,  and  thus  the  horizon  iu  which  all 
live  is  substantially  the  same. 

The  Chautaut[ua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  makes  it 
possible  for  men  who  lack  early  advantages  to  make  up  to 
some  extent  the  deficiency  t>f  the  other  years.  It  does 
another  thing:  it  gives  college  graduates  the  opportunity  of 
reading  in  good  English,  iu  the  world  which  they  have 
exjtlored  during  their  college  lives,  but  very  ofteu  in  a  frag- 
mentary and  sui)erficial  maunen 

The  success  of  the  Chautauqua  Literaiy  and  Scientific 
Circle  is  [fhenomenal.  More  than  two  hundred  thousand 
names  have  been  enrolled  on  its  lists,  and  its  graduates  num- 
ber many  thousands.  It  would  be  impossible  to  compute  the 
beneticeut  residts  of  this  educational  movenieut. 


THE  FREE  PEES8  AS  AN  EDHCATGR. 

The  free  press  is  one  of  the  weightiest  forces  now  at  work 
in  the  enlightenment  and  education  of  modern  society. 
Whether  one  stands  in  Printing  House  Square,  New  York 
City,  surrounded  by  the  shouting  newsboys,  or  sits  in  the 
quiet  retirement  of  the  new  Congressional  Library  in  Wash- 
ington,  amid   the   statuea(|ue   representatives   of    literature, 
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science,  and  art  of  every  age,  be  must  realize  that  tlie  news- 
paper,  t!ie  magaziue,  and  the  printed  volume  are  potent 
factors  in  the  development  of  American  thought  and  charac- 
ter. "  Thiity  yeare  ago,"  we  are  told,  "  the  oi'ators  ruled 
America :  to-day  it  is  ruled  by  the  editora." 

The  invention,  in  Germany,  of  the  art  of  printing  by  the 
use  of  movable  types  was  initial  to  a  marvelous  increase  in 
modern  enlightenment.  The  familiar  picture  of  Gutenberg, 
Faust,  and  Sehoffer  examining  the  proof  sheets  of  one  of  their 
firet  ventures  in  the  new  typography  marks  in  itself  a  new  era 
in  Western  civilization.  About  the  year  1438,  m  Strasburg, 
movable  wooden  types  were  first  employed.  Subsequently 
in  Mainz,  the  first  press  of  any  size  was  set  up.  On  it  was 
printed  a  large  folio  Latin  Bible  in  1455.  Annid  legal  and 
financial  difficulties,  in  alternating  experiences  of  hope  and 
fear,  thej-e  were  laid  "  the  foundations  of  an  art  which  was 
soon  to  dominate  the  world."  To  appreciate  our  debt  of 
gratitude  to  John  Gutenberg,  it  must  be  remembered  that  up 
to  this  time — the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century — all  books 
had  been  written.  Beautifully  illuminated  specimens  of  this 
medieval  literature  may  to-day  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum  and  in  many  of  the  libraries  of  the  land.  Notwith- 
standing the  multitude  of  scribes,  transcribers,  and  illiimi- 
natora  found  in  the  great  univeraities  and  ecclesiastical 
establishments  of  Western  Europe,  no  fonu  of  literature  could 
be  greatly  popularized.  Books,  thus  slowly  provided  by  the 
calligrapher  or  illumiiuited  or  illustrated  by  painstaking  hand 
artists  became,  of  course,  objects  of  luxury.  Commanding 
high  prices  and  valued  for  their  richness  and  variety,  they 
found  their  place  among  the  coveted  treasures  of  the  rich  and 
princely.  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  says  :  ''  For  thousands  of  years 
the  sun  of  knowledge  was  below  the  world's  Imrizon,  and 
only  the  very  top  of  the  social  pyramid  could  catch  his 
beams." 

By  "  the  freedom  of  the  press  "  in  this  country  is  meant  the 
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freedom  our  people  have  to  print  and  publish  their  thoughts, 
news,  and  opinions  on  religious,  political,  or  other  8iil)ject8, 
without  any  ofiieia!  supervision  or  restriction  from  church  or 
state — subject  ouly  to  fixed  laws  regularly  ami  fairly  admin- 
istered. Said  John  Milton  :  "  Give  me  liberty  to  know,  to 
utter,  and  to  argue  freely,  according  to  conscience,  above  all 
other  liberties." 

Tlie  censorship  of  the  press,  affecting  the  free  expression  and 
publication  of  tlious.,'ht,  botli  restrictive  and  corrective,  was 
considered  for  centuries  a  necessary  part  of  government  in 
Great  Biitain.  By  onier  of  the  Star  Cliand)er,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  right  of  printing  was  restricted  to  the  precincts 
of  London,  Oxford,  an<I  Cainbi'idge.  Under  its  nutliority  the 
number  of  printers  and  presses  was  limited.  An  officer  called 
the  "  messenger  of  the  press "  was  empowered  to  search  for 
unlicensed  presses  and  publications.  This  restraint  of  the 
press  continued  long  after  the  abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
called  "  the  great  censorial  authority  of  the  Tudor  penod,"  It 
vsras  during  the  reign  of  William  III.  that,  in  the  woi'ds  of 
Lord  Macaulay,  "  English  literature  was  emancipated  forever 
from  the  control  of  the  government,"  Yet  we  do  well  to 
remember  the  counter-thought  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  who,  in  1671,  wrote  l>ack  to  England  :  "I 
thank  God  there  are  no  fi-ee  schools  or  printing,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  not  have  them  here  these  three  hundred  yeai's.  For 
learning  has  brought  heresy  and  disobedience  and  sects  into 
the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libels  against 
the  best  government.     God  keep  us  from  both." 

In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  many  of  the  States,  are  found  strong  declarations  in 
favor  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

While  this  freedom  in  oiir  countiy  differs  essentiany  from 
that  prevailing  in  other  countries,  large  liberty  of  the  press 
is  to-day  conceded  in  most  European  states.  How  far  the 
political   conditions  of  Continental   governments  may  have 
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been  influenced  for  the  better  by  that  of  our  own  land  we 
may  not  certainly  say.  The  dates  of  a  few  political  enact- 
ments are  at  least  suggestive.  It  wa^  hy  the  Constitution  of 
18f>7  that  liberty  of  the  press  was  finally  Sfcured  to  Austria- 
Hungary.  By  the  Constitution  of  February  7,  1831,  Belgium 
declared  her  press  to  be  free.  In  France,  while  to  print  without 
authority  was  punishable  with  death  in  1559,  by  the  law  of 
1881  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  of  bookselling  w^as  finally 
asserted.  In  Germany,  as  in  Italy,  the  liberty  of  the  press 
began  with  the  year  1848.  The  magnificent  figure  in  bronze 
that  looms  up  to  welcome  the  curious  traveler  or  illiterate 
immigrant  entering  the  hospitable  harbor  of  New  York  for 
the  first  time  is  a  suggestive  symbol  (vf  the  meaning  and  mis- 
sion of  the  free  press  of  America ;  it  is,  "Liberty  Enlightening 
the  World." 

The  benefits  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  are  chiefly  due  to 
the  work  of  a  free  and  fearless  press.  The  average  toiler  in 
factory  or  in  field  to-day,  among  the  populations  of  this  broad 
land,  is  more  intelligent  and  better  informed  than  were  the 
twenty-six  barons  in  England  who  signed  the  Magna  Charta. 
Of  these,  we  are  tohl,  only  three  wrote  their  names;  the 
remaining  twenty-three  could  only  make  their  mark.  The 
spirit  of  narrow  intolerance,  born  of  ignoi'ance  and  In'gotiy, 
has  been  often  illustrated  in  the  persecution  of  authors  and  in 
the  authorized  burning  of  books  supposed  to  be  harmful  to 
the  interests  of  state  or  church.  Diocletian  caused  the 
Scriptures  to  be  given  to  the  flames.  The  writings  of  Arius 
were  burued  at  the  instante  of  the  Council  of  Nicii^a.  But  a 
veritable  crusade  against  literature  took  n  new  impulse  with 
the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing.  In  his  '*  Liberty  of 
Unlicensed  Printing,"  John  Milton  indignantly  remonstrated 
against  the  work  of  the  clerical  censors  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  Lateran  in  1515.  As  if,  said  he,  *' St.  Peter  had 
be<pieathed  to  them  the  keys  of  the  press  as  well  a.s  of  Para- 
dise."    Before  the  invention  of  printing  the  press  was  fettered 
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by  the  jealous  and  zealous  eBpionage  of  the  RotDan  Chiircb. 
Any  expressiou  of  opinions  offensive  to  her  tastes,  or  in  antag- 
onism of  Ler  authority,  teachings,  or  supposed  interests,  she 
aimed  to  supj^ress  or  to  control. 

In  1543  the  Inquisition  decreed  that  no  books  should  be 
printed  without  their  leave.  Booksellei's,  we  are  further 
informed,  were  rerpiired  to  send  in  catalogues  of  their  [uibli- 
cations.  Literary  proscri]>tion,  for  many  years  after  this,  was 
so  determined  that  history  tells  us  printing  was  driven  from 
Italy  to  Switzerland  and  to  Germany.  Expurgatory  indexes, 
issued  by  Rome  at  different  times,  have  included  the  works 
of  names  as  emiuent  in  English  history  as  tlioae  of  Gibbon, 
Hallam,  Locke,  and  Stuart  Mill.  Literary  persecution  and 
proscription  have  not  been  confined  to  the  Latin  countries 
alone;  they  hav^e  extended  to  others  as  well.  In  England, 
early  translations  of  the  Bible  were  suppressed.  In  fact, 
Tyndale's  Version  was  publicly  burned  at  St.  Paul's  Cross 
on  Shrove  Tuesday,  1527.  In  U;07  the  English  House 
of  Conunons  ordered  Dr.  Cowell's  Law  Dictionary  to  be 
burned  because  the  book  favored  the  Divine  Right  of  King 
James  I. 

The  general  enlightenment  which  a  free  press  helps  to 
secure  is  an  educational  force  in  itself.  Education  may  be 
formal  or  informal.  The  free  press,  its  enlightening  influences 
recognized  or  uurecognized,  is  informal  iu  its  agency  and 
effects.  It  may  not  aim  to  be  an  educator  while  in  point  of 
fact  it  is.  One  has  said :  "  Machinery  is  making  leisure, 
popular  government  ia  distributing  it,  and  the  peo[ile  are 
more  and  more  expending  it  in  gaining  knowledge."  With 
the  application  of  steam  to  the  means  of  locomotion  aud  to 
the  printing  press,  an  amazing  impulse  was  given  to  the  cir- 
culation of  books,  periodicals,  and  dailies  throughout  the 
land.  Improved  postal  facilities  and  the  increase,  expedition, 
and  enterprise  of  our  great  express  companies  with  cheap 
freightage  and  rapid  transit  of  every  kind— all  are  contribu- 
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ting  to  aid  a  free  press  in  the  spread  of  popular  intelligence. 
It  is  but  the  realizatiou  of  tlie  word  of  the  prophet—"  Many 
shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  kuowledge  shall  be  increased." 
John  Stuart  Mill  has  said:  "Almost  all  travelers  are  struck 
by  the  fact  that  evei'y  American  is  in  some  sense  both  a 
patriot  and  a  peri^on  «>f  cultivated  intelligence.  No  such  wide 
infusion  of  the  ideas,  tastes,  and  sentiments  of  educated  minds 
has  ever  been  seen  elsewhere  or  conceived  of  as  attainable." 
In  188-t  the  public  librai'iea  in  the  United  States  contained 
one  volume  to  every  two  and  a  half  of  the  population.  The 
newspaper  jiress  of  this  country  is  the  most  eater|>risiug 
newsgatherer  known  in  either  hemisphere.  Daniel  Webster 
in  a  discussion  on  tlie  influence  of  the  press  spoke  us  follows  : 
"Every  parent  whose  son  is  away  fmni  home  at  school  should 
supply  him  with  a  newspaper.  I  well  reniend>er  what  a 
marked  ditt'ereuce  there  was  between  those  of  my  schoolmates 
who  had  and  those  ^vho  had  not  acce.ss  to  uewspa^ters.  The 
fii-st  were  always  superior  to  the  last  in  debate,  composition, 
and  general  intelligence." 

The  iree  press  of  America  is  largely  instrumental  in  forming 
that  public  opinion  which  expresses  itself  in  the  votes  of  the 
majority  and  (.leterniines  the  p<.>litical  control  of  the  govern- 
ment. If  public  opinion,  under  our  republican  form  of 
government  is,  jis  it  has  been  denominated,  a  new  force  in  the 
world,  it  is  the  free  i>re8S  in  America  which  most  largely 
mohls,  directs,  and  intensifies  tliat  force.  *'  The  man  behind 
the  gun  "  was  the  all-important  factor  in  the  late  war  with 
Spain.  The  man  behind  the  8ernn>n,  the  lecture,  or  the  speech 
has  Ills  intHuence  on  public  thought,  but  much  more  has  the 
man  behind  the  free-[>ress  edilt.»riai  The  press  is  the  recog- 
nized organ  of  public  opinion.  It  forms  public  opinion.  It 
eilucates  it  as  really  iw  it  e.Ypressea  it.  "  The  man  on  the 
cars  "  is  a  reading  man.  Book,  magazine,  or  paper  is  usually 
in  his  hand.  lie  may  never  have  seen  either  college  or  high 
school.     His  is  the  informal  education  of  the  fiee  press.     He 
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has  opinions  on  the  great  questious  of  tbe  day.  He  feels  free 
to  make  them  known. 

In  estimating  tbe  free  press  as  an  educator,  we  must  take 
into  consideration  not  only  the  vast  energies  and  enterprise  of 
the  distinctively  secular  press,  with  its  enormous  annual  out- 
put of  works  literary,  philosophic,  and  scientific,  but  we  must 
think  of  the  moral  and  religious  uplift  afforded  tbe  nations  of 
tbe  earth  by  the  polyglot  publications  in  this  country  and  in 
Great  Britain  of  the  great  Bible  societies  of  the  world.  We 
may  well  be  reminded  of  the  histonc  fact  in  our  own  country 
that  "  the  first  Congress  assumed  the  right  and  performed  the 
duty  of  a  Bible  society  long  before  such  an  institution  had  an 
existence  in  the  world,"  The  many  denominational  publish- 
ing houses  also  have  made  their  distinct  contribution  to  the 
moral  and  religious  betterment  of  the  people  of  our  own  and 
of  other  lands,  Tbe  great  tract  societies  of  tbe  country 
have  been  an  educational  power  in  themselves.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  oldest  religious  newspaper  u'as  named  The 
IleraM  of  Gospel  Libei'ty^  and  was  published  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  September  1,  1803. 

The  English  language  is  rapidly  becoming  a  world  language. 
If  it  be  true  that  "  it  is  tbe  final  competition  of  races  for 
which  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  is  being  schooled,"  it  is  evident  that 
tbe  free  preaa  of  America  is  to  be  a  mighty  agency  in  tbe 
schooling. 

There  are  necessary  limitations  which  must  be  put  upon 
even  the  freedom  of  the  press  when  that  freedom  is  mis- 
takenly understood.  Under  even  the  best  fonus  of  govern- 
ment, men  are  free  only  to  do  right.  They  must  not  mistake 
license  for  liberty.  The  state  has  a  right  to  guai-d  itself 
against  the  machinations  of  the  traitor.  Society  nmst  protect 
itself  against  any  assaults  made  on  the  foundations  of  morality. 
Even  the  free  press  may  give  us  a  literature  that  is  pernicious 
rather  than  pure.  It  may  be  a  demoralizing  agency  jxtsitive 
and  widespread.     Its  influence  for  evil,  as  for  good,  may  be 
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incalculable.  It  may  be  "penlition  literature,"  sapping  the 
very  founilations  of  morality  and  virtue.  It  may  deprave  the 
public  taste,  aud  eat  out  of  the  heart  of  the  young  and 
inexperienced  eveiy  lofty  sentiment  aud  every  noble  desire. 
Joseph  Cook  once  said :  "  There  is  a  long  tail  to  the  kite  of 
American  jourualistn,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is 
bedraggled  by  the  guttei-s." 

One.  jiifitification  of  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  press  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  when  any  particular  newspaper  estab- 
lishes a  reputation  for  lying  by  manufacturing  its  news,  or  by 
continuous  vilifying  personal  assaults,  it  loses  its  influence 
upon  the  public  mind  and  is  never  thereafter  taken  seriously 
or  given  credibility  ;  and  from  its  experience  with  one  such 
newspaper  the  public  comes  to  weigh  auspiciously  and  care- 
fully the  claims  to  credence  of  the  entii'e  press.  Thus  the 
public  judgment  sets  bounds  to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
when  it  confounds  license  with  liberty  it  loses  its  influence 
and  becomes  an  object  of  scorn  instead  of  an  educator  of 
opinion  and  a  promoter  of  action. 

The  United  States  Congress,  by  an  enactment  March  3, 
1873,  prohibits  the  printing  and  circulation  of  obscene  litera- 
ture. Men  may  abuse  the  liberty  accorded  to  them  untler 
laws  as  beneficent  as  those  of  our  republic,  but  they  are 
responsible  for  such  abuses.  This  fact  is  nobly  educational. 
Added  to  this  is  the  challenge  made  to  an  antagonistic  public 
sentiment  which,  aside  from  the  enactments  of  special  laws, 
can  demand  the  correction  of  these  abuses. 

Another  has  said : 

"  We  seldom  pass  the  pressroom  of  a  large  printing  house 
or  daily  journal  without  being  reminded  of  this  impressive  fact. 
We  look  upon  one  of  these  vast  maeliiues  as  a  magazine  of 
power  which  laughs  to  scorn  the  archimedean  problem.  It  is 
a  power  with  a  lever  as  long  as  eternity,  as  subtle  as  thought, 
as  quick  as  the  sunlight,  and  resting  on  the  fulcrum  of  the 
mind,  bedded  in  the  innnortality  of  the  soul.     He  who  uses 
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that  power  has  a  reapoiwibility  whiob  sweeps  in  the  lines  of 
hh  active  influence  beyond  the  stara  and  upward  to  the  bar  of 
final  necountability." 

The  historic  record  between  Franklin's  Press  of  1725  and 
Hoe's  Press  of  1899  embraces  the  most  important  events, 
excepting  only  the  event  wliich  gave  birth  to  the  Chi'istiau 
era,  in  the  auuals  of  time,  and  in  the  development  of  a  civili- 
zation made  possible  by  the  illuminating  and  liberating  power 
of  a  press  whicli  first  asserted  its  own  freedom  and  then 
demanded  it  for  man. 

There  are  published  in  the  United  States  23,000  news- 
papers and  periodicals. 

Of  these  about  2200  are  published  daily  j  nearly  16,000  are 
weekly  publications,  and  over  2000  are  monthly. 

Over  800  are  published  in  the  interests  of  religion. 

Four  hundred  and  sixty  are  devoted  to  education,  about 
300  of  these  being  college  publications. 

Medicine  and  surgery  are  represented  by  200,  and  science, 
mechanics,  and  art  by  about  300. 

Agricultural  interests  have  400  publications  and  trade  and 
commerce  have  1100. 

There  are  1175  nevvspaj>ers  aud  periodicals  published  iu 
languages  other  than  the  English. 

From  the  latest  statistics  published  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  we  tal)ulate  the  following  instructive 
information  concerning  Libraries: 

There  are  iu  the  United  States  over  8000  libraries  of  over 
300  volumes  each.  More  than  4000  of  these  possess  1000 
volumes  or  over. 

In  these  8000  libraries  the  aggregate  number  of  Ijouud 
volumes  is  not  less  than  35,000,000,  aud  the  number  of  pam- 
phlets about  6,000,000. 

Included  in  the  above  enumeration  are  over  650  libraries, 
each  containing  3000  volumes  or  over,  which  are  entirely  free 
to  the  public. 


Charles  IX.  philit  It. 

Henry  II f.  Catktrinedeifedici.  Charles  I'. 

Duke  of  Alva,  Pope  Pius  IV. 

A  GROUP  OF  TYRANTS  AND  FOES  OP  CIVIL  AND   RELIGIOUS   LIBERTY. 


PAMT  III 
ANGLO-SAXON   AND   LATIN   CIVILIZATIONS. 

BPAIK    IN    HISTORY   THE    REPRESENTATIVE    LATIN   TYPE, 

The  Spaniards  of  early  liistory  were  a  composite  people ;  a 
great  variety  of  atocks  tningkd  in  tbeir  blood. 

Celts,  PtKeuicians,  Greeks,  Cartbagiutaus,  Romans,  Franks, 
Vautlalij,  Vitjigotlis,  and  Saracens,  by  foi'cible  invasion  or  peace- 
ful settlement,  took  part  in  peopling  tLe  Iberiau  Peninsula. 
When  the  Peninsula  became  by  conquest  a  Roman  province 
it  was  called  Hispania,  and  Roman  customs  and  laws  and  the 
Latin  language  were  introduced.  The  Roman  system  of  juris- 
prudence and  the  Latin  language,  which  forms  the  substance 
of  the  Spanish  language,  still  remain. 

When  Spain's  rulers  fii-st  embraced  the  Catholic  faith  her 
history  of  intolerance  began,  by  compelling  its  acceptance  by 
the  people,  by  persecution  of  the  Jews,  and  by  tortures  and 
confiscations. 

The  crowns  and  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  on 
October  19, 1469,  were  united  by  the  marriage  of  Isabella  and 
Ferdinand.  The  ties  of  consauguiuity  were  so  close  that  this 
marriage  could  not  be  legally  consummated  without  papal 
dispensation,  which  could  not  at  that  time  be  secured  ;  but 
this  difficulty  was  easily  surmounted  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo  forging  a  bull  of  dispensation  with  the  approval  of  the 
royal  bndegroom,  but  not  with  the  knowledge  of  the  royal 
bride,  who,  upon  the  discovery  of  the  ecclesiastical  forgery, 
was  indignant;  but  the  matter  was  adjusted  by  a  succeeding 
Pope,  who  gave  validity  to  the  fraudulent  marriage  by  issuing 
an  orthodox  and  authontative  IjulL     In  1479  Ferdinand  suc- 
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ceeded  to  tbe  throne  of  his  fathers,  and  then  the  Spanish  king- 
dom absorbed  Castile  and  iVragou. 

The  united  reign  of  Ferdiuaud  and  Isabella  marked  an  his- 
toric era  of  fruitfulness  in  conscienceless  intolerance  and 
ingenious  cruelty,  and  of  extended  territorial  conquest;  of 
exhibitions  of  knightly  valor,  of  heartless  pereecutious,  and 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Ne\v  World.  Iik  1481  the  Inquisition 
was  established ;  and  in  1492  Granada  was  conquered  and  con- 
solidated with  Spain,  the  Jews  were  expelled,  and  America 
was  discovered. 

The  Inquisition  is  a  papal  Roman  Catholic  institution  or 
tribunal  employed  as  a  convertiug  and  financial  agency  in 
many  countries  where  Romanism  has  held  sway.  As  an 
institution  it  reached  the  limits  of  its  perfected  possibilities 
in  Spain,  and  therefore  has  come  to  be  generally  known  as 
"The  Spanish  Intpiisitioii."  It  was  constituted  by  papal 
bull.  The  firet  Inquisitor  General  of  Spain  was  Friar  Tor- 
quemada.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Martin  Luther  was 
born  the  same  year  that  Torquemada  began  his  official  work. 
Prescott  says  of  him:  "This  man's  zeal  was  of  such  an 
extravagant  character  that  it  may  almost  shelter  itself  under 
the  name  of  insauity."  The  Moors  and  the  Jews,  who  had 
been  baptized  into  the  Roman  faith  by  compnlsiou,  were  the 
firat  victims  to  be  burned  at  Seville  on  a  scaifold,  "  with  the 
statues  of  four  prophets  attached  to  the  cornel's." 

The  lut^uisition  was  an  ecclesiastical  torture  machine  run 
with  religious  zeal  and  employed  for  political  purposes,  to 
enrich  the  treasuries  of  subservient  and  despotic  monarchs, 
that  they  in  turn  might  be  firmly  held  in  bondage  to  the 
papal  head  of  eccleaiasticism.  This  was  ^n  effective  process 
for  shainng  Spanish-Latin  civilization- 

From  the  first  Ferdinand  gladly  welcomed  this  revenue- 
producing  machine,  but  Isabella  resisted  its  iutrotluction  into 
Spain,  until  her  scruples  we"e  overcome  by  the  spirituftl 
counsels  of  the  inventors. 


Angh-Sa^on  mid  Latin  OivUizaiions, 

The  InquisitioQ  was  styled  the  Holy  Office.  The  accused, 
wLeu  suiniuoiied,  paralyzed  witli  fear,  appeared  without  pro- 
test and  without  kuowledge  of  charge  or  testimony,  fur  secret 
trial,  aud  without  counsel  with  family  or  fi'ieuds  or  Icrunvl- 
etige  of  the  process  of  his  trial,  except  as  its  steps  were 
punctuated  with  tortures.  Appeal  to  Kouie  could  ouly  be 
luade  through  the  Impiisitor  himself. 

By  tbe  power  given  to  the  Inquisition  by  papal  order 
every  Konian  Catliolic  was  obliged  to  convey  to  its  authori- 
ties information  in  his  possessiou  against  all,  even  his  nearest 
kindred.  The  secret  of  the  diabolical  possibilities  of  the 
Holy  Office  was  found  in  the  confessional,  where  the  inoie 
honest  aud  pious  the  believer  the  more  valuable  the  testi- 
mony he  would  be  liable  to  give  to  the  unscrupulous  priest 
who  stood  between  his  soul  aud  his  God  ;  aud,  prostituting 
his  sacred  office,  the  priest  passed  the  secrets  of  the  stuil  and 
the  safety  aud  lives  of  kindred  into  the  hands  of  the  pitiless 
Inquisitor.     Has  dishonor  ever  exceeded  this  ? 

The  confessioual  has  for  centuries  been  the  chief  secret  of 
the  power  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  many  directions,  over 
the  faith,  the  morals,  the  social  aud  political  beliefs  of  its 
a^lherents.  It  is  a  doubtfully  delicate  aud  ofteu  a  danger- 
ously exercised  power. 

The  lufpiisitiou  inflicted  ils  penalties:  Confiscation  of  prop- 
erty, which  was  divided  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities;  the  dungeon,  the  gnJley,  the  lash,  the  bland  of 
infamy  upon  the  subject  and  his  descendants,  and  death  in 
various  forms — the  most  popular  being  the  auio-Ja'fey  where, 
after  a  long  and  ostentatious  celebration,  the  victims  were 
burned  as  an  exhibition. 

It  is  asserted  by  high  authorities  that  the  official  records 
show  that  during  the  eighteen  years  of  the  Inquisitor- 
generalship  of  Torquemada,  10,220  victims  were  burned,  fiSGO 
condemned  aud  burued  in  ^'^\^y  as  absent  or  dead,  aud  i*7,321 
subjected  to  penalties  less  thau  death. 
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Intolerance  invented  the  Inquisition.  The  sanctions  of  the 
religion  bearing  the  name  of  the  crucified  fJhrist  were  used 
by  Rome  in  Spain  to  cover  the  cruelties  of  thousands  of 
crucifixions,  and  to  debase  a  nation  by  familiarizing  its  people, 
many  of  whom  were  both  cultured  and  chivalrous,  with 
a  public  spectacle  of  the  terrible  sufferings  of  those  who 
had  violated  no  just  law  of  God  or  man.  For  three  hundred 
years  the  luquisitiou  seized  and  sacrificed  its  victims  in  Spain  ; 
and  while  it  uo  longer  ventures  to  face  with  its  tortures  the 
civilization  of  the  century  closing,  Spain  yet  has  no  religious 
liberty,  and  only  grudging  toleration. 

When  the  Saracens  and  the  Moors  conquered  Granada,  they 
proved  by  their  treatment  of  the  Spaniards  that  their  Moham- 
medauisra  possessed  less  bigotry  and  intolerance  than  the  type 
of  Christianity  illustrated  by  their  antagonists. 

When,  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Granada  was  con- 
quered, tlie  land  was  made  desolate  by  a  barbarous  system  of 
warfare,  which  not  only  confiscated  the  property  of  the  con- 
quered and  destroyed  their  national  wealth,  but  aubstautially 
either  drove  them  into  exile  or  consigned  thera  to  slavery. 

The  Spanish  theory  of  government  which  that  nation  has 
practiced  for  four  centuries  grew  out  of  its  military  prowess  in 
its  wonderful  wai'  with  the  Saracens  wdien  the  nation  was  uni- 
fied. It  is  based  upon  military  might  whiclj  first  conquers  and 
then  holds  a  people  in  submission  without  the  slightest  care  as 
to  their  material  and  social  well-being,  and  which  is  only 
scrupulous  about  prompt  pa3'meiits  of  excessive  demands  for 
national  revenue  and  unquestioning  adherence  to  the  religion 
of  the  state. 

March  30,  1492,  is  the  date  of  one  of  the  most  cruel  and 
infamous  acts  in  human  history,  as  on  this  date  at  Granada  the 
edict  was  signed  for  the  expulsion  of  160,000  Jews  from  Spain 
because  of  their  thrift  and  wealth,  and  because  they  declined 
to  1k'  forced  to  the  acceptance  of  Spanish  Roman  Catholicism. 
They  had  been  native  Spaniards  for  tift}'  generations.     They 
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irere  allowed  only  four  mouths  to  effect  tlieir  permanent  depar- 
ture, and  upon  [>roperty  conditions  that  made  them  paupers. 
The  penalty  for  return  was  death  ;  the  penalty  of  conipiilsory 
departure  was  banishment  from  their  homes,  with  deBtitution 
Aud  death  in  many  strange  lands. 

A  century  later,  by  religious  persecutions,  political  proscrip- 
tions, and  royal  edicta,  the  Mooi-s  had  all  been  driven  from 
Spain.  In  117  years  Spain  drove  nearly  700,000  of  her  peo- 
ple into  banishment. 

The  last  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  witnessed  Spain's 
highest  prosperity  in  all  her  history.  The  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  the  peoples  she  had  exiled,  peace  among 
her  various  provinces,  her  victory  over  Italy,  the  commei'ce 
and  treasure  of  newly  discovered  countries,  and  astute  rulere 
made  her  great  and  powerful. 

Columbus,  an  Italian  turned  Spaniai'd,  his  theories  rejected 
by  the  other  European  sovereigns,  found  favor  with  Isabella, 
to  whose  foresight,  sagacity,  self-sacrifice,  and  courage  credit 
must  be  accorded. 

It  looks  like  a  strange  providence  that  monarchs  of  the 
history  and  character  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  representing 
a  civilization  infamous  for  cruelties,  should  be  permitted  to 
send  out  the  discoverer  of  this  New  World. 

No  sooner  had  the  discoverer  set  up  the  cross  on  the  island 
outjxtets  of  the  New  World^ — not  as  a  sign  of  liberty  for  man, 
but,  as  the  event  [>roved,  the  sign  of  <liscovery,  spoliation,  and 
slavery — than  Spaniards  in  Columbus*  train  gave  vent,  in 
their  treatment  of  the  inhabitants,  to  the  inherent  qualities  of 
their  nature  by  what  has  been  fittingly  described  as  "a  visita- 
tion of  hell."  They  enslaved  the  natives,  and  gave  as  a  reason 
for  their  course  that  it  would  brinj^them  into  contact  with  the 
Christian  religion. 

At  the  various  stages  of  IsabelLVs  progress  as  a  sovereign, 
she  seemed  to  be  moved  by  humane  promptings  and  generous 
purposes ;  but  she  was  with  great  uniformity  overruled  in  the 
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one  and  thwarted  in  the  other.     Ecclesiastics  could  persuade 

or  dissuade  lier  concerning  almost  any  coui'se  of  action. 

Irving,  in  his  "Life  of  Columbus,"  says:  "Twelve  years 
had  not  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  the  island  [of  His- 
pauiola],  and  several  hundred  thousand  of  its  native  inhabi- 
tants had  perished,  miserable  victims  of  the  white  men." 

The  history  of  the  conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru  by 
Cortez  and  Pizarro,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  reads  like 
a  record  of  the  sport  of  fieuds  or  like  a  tragedy  founded 
upon  the  prowess  of  the  emissaries  of  Satan.  Cortez  and 
Pizarro  and  their  following  exhibited  courage  and  valor, 
cruelty  and  treachery,  boldness  and  sagacity,  avarice  and 
wantonness.  They  were  faithful  exponents  of  the  civiliza- 
tion which  made  them  possible  and  of  a  type  of  religion 
which  it  was  both  blas^^hemous  and  infamous  to  call  Chris- 
tian. Mexico  was  enslaved  by  Spain  in  1519,  and  liberated 
by  rebellion  in  1824.  Peru  was  crushed  by  Spain  in  1532, 
and  resurrected  by  revolution  in  1820.  It  is  a  marvel  that 
these  peoples,  after  three  huudred  yeare  of  ideal  and  oppres- 
sive Spanish  rule,  are  making  any  creditable  advance  in  self- 
government.  The  civil  oppressor  has  departed,  but  the  eccle- 
siastical oppressor  remains,  and  is  making  an  agonizing  eflEort 
to  maintain  his  intolerant  ulutcli. 

In  the  Preface  to  "  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic " 
Motley  says :  '*  The  splendid  empire  of  Charles  V.  was 
erected  upon  the  grave  of  liberty.  The  ancient  streams  of 
national  freedom  and  human  progress,  through  mauy  of  the 
fairest  regions  of  the  world,  were  emptied  and  lost  in  that 
enormous  gulf.  It  is  a  consolation  to  those  >vho  have  hope  in 
humanity  to  watch,  under  the  reign  of  his  suceessoj's,  the 
gradual  but  triumphant  resurrection  of  the  spirit  over  which 
the  aepulcher  had  so  long  been  sealed," 

The  relation  of  Charles  to  the  Netherlands,  where  he  had 
been  born  and  educated  and  of  which  he  had  been  the 
nominal  ruler  since  1506,  was  that  of  unmitigated  oppression. 
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He  shed  the  blood  of  tlieir  bi'avest  people.  He  enriched 
himself  froiu  their  treasures,  and  spent  enormous  sums 
extorted  from  them  in  wars  in  which  they  had  no  concern, 
and  sought  in  ever}'  way  to  destroy  their  dearly-bought  civil 
and  religious  liberties.  He  planted  the  Inquisition  in  their 
fair  land.  The  number  of  Netheilanders  who  by  his  edicts 
were  '*  burned,  8trangle<l,  beheaded,  or  buried  alive  "  for  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  and  other  kindred  crimes,  has  never  been 
put  lower  tlian  fifty  thousand,  and  by  many  authorities  as 
high  as  one  hundred  thousand.  This  infamous  wretch  sum- 
moned his  Estates  about  him  and,  assuring  them  of  his  past 
and  present  affection,  abdicated.  What  possibilities  of 
infamy  are  open  to  Spanish  royal  scoundrels  may  be  appre- 
ciated when  history  tells  us  that  Charles  *'  was  never  as 
odious  as  his  successor." 

While  the  domain  of  Charles  was  a  vast  European  empire 
he  depended  upon  Spain  for  his  soldiers  and  his  finances. 

Philip  n.  W£i3  Charles'  only  legitimate  son  and  his  suc- 
cessor. He  established  a  crushing  despotism.  He  used  the 
army  of  one  province  to  overcome  the  liberties  of  another. 
He  used  the  Impiisition  to  suppress  both  secular  and  i-eligious 
dissent.  He  compelled  the  Cortes  to  legalize  his  tyrannies 
and  remove  all  obstacles  to  their  exercise.  His  intolerance 
caused  the  Netherlands  successfully  to  revolt  and  secure 
independence.  In  1567  Philip  sent  Alva  to  the  Netherlands 
with  10,000  armed  men  and  2000  prostitutes,  and  established 
"The  Council  of  Troubles"  as  a  re-enforcement  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion. As  part  of  the  fruit  of  this  new  engine  of  tyranny, 
Motley  says :  "  The  whole  country  became  a  charuel  house ; 
the  death-bell  tolled  hourly  in  every  village.  Columns  and 
stakes  in  every  street,  the  dooi-s  of  private  houses,  the  fences 
in  the  fields,  were  laden  with  human  carcasses,  strangled, 
burned,  beheaded.  The  orchards  in  the  country  bore  on 
many  a  tree  the  fruit  of  human  bodies."  Alva,  after  six  yeare' 
rule,  boasted  that  in  addition  to  those  slain  in    battle   and 
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massacred  he  bad  executed  18,G00  |>eople,  and  in  a  single 
massacre  mercilessly  slaughtered  7000  patriots.  For  forty 
years  Spaiu  through  her  iustrumeuts  continued  her  work  of 
attempted  extermination  of  liberty  in  the  Netherlands,  even 
hiring  the  assassiuation  of  William  of  Orange  and  revvardiug 
the  assassin  and  his  heirs. 

If  character  had  floated  on  her  ships  and  stood  in  com- 
mand on  her  decks  and  behind  her  guns,  Spaiu  would  nor- 
mally have  been  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  from  the  choice 
geograpliical  position  she  occupied,  with  her  extended  coast- 
line washed  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  and  her 
colonial  possessions  embracing  the  wealth  of  the  Orient  and 
of  the  New  World.  Captain  Mahau,  in  his  work  on  '*  The 
Influence  of  Sea-Power  upon  History,"  says :  "  Since  the 
battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571,  though  engaged  in  many  wars,  no 
sea  victory  of  any  consequence  shines  on  the  pages  of  Spanish 
history  ;  and  the  decay  of  her  commerce  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  painful  and  sometimes  ludicrous  iuaptness  shown  on 
the  decks  of  her  ships  of  war."  The  Spanish  were  always 
defeated  by  the  Dutch  and  English.  Their  one  victory  was 
over  the  Turks,  after  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Pope's 
forces  and  the  fleets  of  Venice  and  Genoa. 

In  1587  30  English  ships  destroyed  the  Spanish  war-ships 
and  raerchautmeu  in  the  harbor  of  Cadiz. 

In  1588  ''The  Invincible  Armada,"  composed  of  130  ships, 
3165  guns,  30,000  men,  300  monks  and  priests,  and  the 
vicar  general  of  the  Inquisition,  which  it  was  proposed  to  set 
up  in  England,  entered  the  English  Channel.  The  English 
had  67  ships.  After  days  of  battle  with  shot  and  fire,  re-en- 
forced by  storm,  there  I'etLirned  to  the  Spanish  coast  54 
shattered  vessels  of  the  "Armada"  and  about  10,000  demoral- 
ized and  disease-atricken  men.  A  higher  civilization  was 
afloat  on  all  seas. 

In  1639  a  Spanish  navy  composed  of  about  70  ships  was 
captured  or  destroyed  by  about  20  Dutch  ships. 


THE  COMMANDERS  OP  THE  OPPOSING  FLEETS  IN  THE  SPANISH- 
AMERICAN  WAR. 
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In  1718  the  Spanish  navy  was  destroyed  at  Cape  Passai'o. 

In  1805  at  Trafalgar  (she  combined  Spanish  and  French 
fleets  were  defeated  by  the  English. 

On  May  1,  1898,  the  Spaniard  again  meets  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  of  the  American  ty[)€,  in  Manila  Bay,  and  in  a  few 
hours  his  entire  Asiatic  fleet  is  destroyed.  Ou  July  3,  1898, 
the  best  ships  of  the  Spanish  navy  comprising  tiie  Atlantic 
fleet,  which  was  expected  to  destroy  the  cities  ou  the  Ameri- 
can coast,  were  utterly  annihilated  at  Santiago.  A  higher 
civilization  was  afloat  on  all  seas. 

History  repeated  itself  in  many  particulars  in  these  last 
naval  contests  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Latin 
Spaniard. 

In  1588  Howard  in  the  English  Channel  commanded  a 
ship  named  Raleigh^  and  in  1898  in  Manila  Bay  there  was 
a  ship  named  Raleigh  in  Dewey's  fleet.  In  1588  the  lo.9s  on 
the  English  ships  was  inconsiderable,  while  the  Spanish  lost 
two-thirds  of  their  entii^e  force  of  men  and  most  of  their  ships. 
In  1898  the  loss  on  the  American  ships  was  incojisiflerable, 
while  the  Spanish  lost  all  of  their  ships  and  all  of  their  men 
by  death  or  as  prisoners. 

In  1588  the  Spanish  people  were  told  that  the  Armada 
had  been  victorious,  and  that  "  the  great  dog,  Sir  Francis 
Drake,"  had  been  taken  prisoner  and  put  in  chains.  In  1898, 
after  the  naval  battles  of  Manila  and  Santiago,  the  Spanisfe 
people  were  told  that  the** Yankee  pigs"  had  been  beaten 
and  their  commanders  had  been  taken  prisoners. 

One  of  the  Spanish  traits  emphasized  by  the  war  was  their 
capacity  for  lying,  not  simply  to  their  enemies,  but  to  their 
own  people.  In  their  reports  of  engagements  on  sea  and  land 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  single  instance  in  which  they 
told  the  simple  truth.  They  seemed  to  have  an  unconquer- 
able prejudice,  amounting  to  hatred,  against  veracity.  Their 
souls  seejned  to  feed  on  deception  i\a  a  regular  diet.  A  glim- 
mer of  the  sunshine  of  truth  seemed  to  dazzle  their  vision. 
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For  Spain  a  war  with  the  United  States  was  necessary,  to 
cover  up  the  stealings  of  military,  naval,  and  civil  officers  at 
home  and  abroad  and  to  preserve  untarnished  her  Latin  sense 
of  honor. 

Mrs.  J.  Addison  Porter  reported  from  the  seat  of  war 
that  Spanish  troops  at  Santiago  fired  upon  the  Red  Cross 
ambulances. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  A.  Can*  says :  "  While  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Red  Cross  I  was  shot  again  in  the  hip.  The  Spanish 
seemed  to  direct  their  most  savage  fire  wherever  they  saw  the 
Red  Cross."  This  is  the  all  hut  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
wounded  at  Santiago,  and  of  those  who  had  them  in  cbarge, 
among  the  American  troops. 

In  the  light  of  history,  the  following  statement  by  Father 
Ilecker  reads  strangely : 

"  The  discovery  of  the  Western  Continent  was  eminently  a 
religious  enterprise.  Columbus  had  in  vain  sought  aid  for  his 
great  undertaking  from  his  native  city  Genoa,  from  Portugal, 
England,  Venice,  and  the  court  of  Spain ;  and  it  waa  after 
these  fruitless  applications  that  Juan  Perez,  the  prior  of  La 
Rfibida,  took  up  his  cause  and  pleaded  it  with  so  much  ear- 
nestness and  ability  in  a  letter  to  Queen  Isabella  that  she  at 
once  sent  for  Columbus  and  offered  to  pledge  her  jewels  to 
obtain  funds  for  the  expedition.  The  motive  which  animated 
Columbus,  in  common  with  the  Franciscan  friar  and  Isabella 
the  Catholic,  was  the  burning  desire  to  carry  the  blessings  of 
the  Christian  faith  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  new  continent,  and 
it  was  the  inspiration  of  this  idea  which  brought  a  new  world 
to  light." 

There  is  nothing  except  the  bare  fact  of  discovery,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Spanish  conquest  and  occupation  for  three 
centuries  of  the  Americas,  that  is  worthy  of  any  favorable 
judgment  from  mankind.  The  experiment  may  have  been 
necessary  to  prove  that  God  would  not  permit  such  a  civiliza- 
tion to  control  the  New  World. 
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Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  ago  the  Latin  powers 
had  no  rival  on  this  continent.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  there  were  a  few  Dutch  and  English  colonists  on  the 
northern  Atlantic  coast.  Now,  without  an  exception  worth 
noting,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  rales  North  America  with  con- 
stitutional government  based  upon  Christian  principles. 

Under  Spanish  occupation,  native  and  African  slavery  was 
introduced  into  the  islands  Columbus  discovered,  extermi- 
nating the  original  inhabitants,  and  placing  the  native  races  of 
half  the  continent  in  the  rear  of  all  the  Christian  peoples  in 
the  world  at  the  end  of  four  centuries.  An  insane  hunt  for 
gold,  and  the  mediaeval  union  of  church  and  state,  were  the 
projielling  powers  of  Spanish-American  occupation. 

The  Latin  nations — the  Spanish,  French,  and  Portuguese — 
settled  and  practically  occupied  the  western  continent  for  two 
centuries.  Wljat  did  they  do  for  their  race,  and  what  did 
they  do  in  making  this  and  the  other  American  republics? 

The  joint  governments  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  under  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  represent  the  initiation  of  an  era  of  civil 
and  religious  despotism  and  of  a  destructive  industrial  jwlicy 
which  in  these  four  centuries  has  reduced  the  proudest  nation 
in  Europe  to  a  power  that  the  other  nations  neither  fear  nor 
respect. 

Spain  has  always  been  an  exterminator  among  the  nations 
and  never  a  civilizer.  She  has  never  assimilated  the  peoples 
she  has  conquered  or  ruled,  but  has  isolated  and  exasperated 
thera  to  hatred  and  rebellion.  Incapable  of  governing  herself, 
she  of  necessity  cannot  govern  colonies. 

In  her  conquest  of  nations  in  the  Old  World,  and  in  her 
conquest  of  nations  and  planting  of  colonies  in  the  New 
World,  she  made  everything  contribute  to  the  increase  of 
wealth  and  power  of  the  home  government;  we  will  not  say 
the  mother  government,  because  she  never  sustained  such  a 
relation  to  the  people  she  subdued  as  to  inspire  the  feeling  of 
filial  loyalty. 
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The  Spaniard  is  cruel  and  conscienceless,  but  very  religions. 

The  copartuership  of  bullfights  and  religious  devotions 
legitimately  put  to  the  front  a  Weyler. 

"The  reader  will  uow  be  able  to  understand  the  real  nature 
of  Spauish  civilization.  He  will  see  how,  under  the  high- 
sounding  names  of  loyalty  and  religion,  lurk  the  deatlly  evils 
which  those  names  have  always  concealed,  but  which  it  is  the 
business  of  the  historian  to  drag  to  light  and  expose.  A  blind 
spirit  of  reverence,  taking  the  form  of  an  inivvorthy  and  igno- 
minious submission  to  the  crown  and  the  Church,  is  the  cap- 
ital and  essential  vice  of  the  Spanish  people.  It  is  their  sole 
national  vice,  and  it  has  sufficed  to  ruin  them.  From  it  all 
nations  have  grievously  suit'ered,  anil  many  still  sutt'er.  But 
nowhere  in  Europe  has  this  principle  been  so  long  supreme 
as  in  Spain.  Therefore,  nowhere  else  in  Europe  are  the  con- 
sef[ueuces  so  manifest  and  so  fatal.  The  idea  of  libei-ty  is 
extinct,  if,  in^lee*!,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  it  ever  can 
be  said  to  have  existed. 

"Spain  sleeps  on,  untroubled,  unheeding,  impassive,  receiv- 
ing no  impressions  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  making  no 
impressions  upon  it.  There  she  lies,  at  the  further  extremity 
of  the  Continent,  a  huge  and  toi'pid  mass,  the  sole  representa- 
tive now  remaining  of  the  feelings  and  knowledge  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  And,  what  is  the  woi-st  symptom  of  all,  she 
is  satisfied  with  her  own  condition.  Though  she  is  the  moat 
backward  country  in  Europe,  she  lielieves  herself  to  be  the 
foremost.  She  is  proud  of  everything  of  which  she  should  be 
ashamed.  She  is  proud  of  the  antiquity  of  her  opinions; 
proud  of  her  orthodoxy ;  proud  of  the  strength  of  her  faith  ; 
proud  of  her  immejisurable  and  childish  credulity ;  proud  of 
her  unwillingness  to  amend  either  her  creed  or  her  customs; 
proud  of  her  hatred  of  hei'etics ;  and  proud  of  the  undying 
viiiilance  with  which  she  has  batfled  their  efforts  to  obtain  a 
full  and  legal  establishment  on  her  soil. 

"  All  these   things,  conspiring  together,  produce,  in  their 
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aggregate,  that  melancholy  exhibition  to  which  we  give  the 
collective  name  of  Spain.  The  history  of  that  single  word  is 
the  history  of  nearly  every  vicissltiKle  of  which  the  humau 
species  is  capable/' — "  Hi^toj'^y  of  Oivilizatirm,''^  Backlt,  vol, 
il  pp.  119-122. 

America's  early  escape  from  the  grasp  of 
latin  civilization. 

No  new  worlds  on  the  earth  are  hidden  awaiting  a  dis- 
coverer. The  discovery  of  the  New  Woild  completed  the 
territorial  circuit  of  the  globe.  Civilization  must  be  perfected 
where  nations  now  exist,  as  no  virgin  soil  remains  for  the 
planting  of  new  seeds,  and  no  new  theater  can  be  ojieued  for 
the  trial  of  experinieuta.  Problems  must  be  solved,  }>erila 
must  be  averted,  principles  must  be  intrenched  in  the  midst 
of  conditions  caused  by  couttictiug  civilizations.  The  last, 
and  thns  far  the  most  successful  experiment  in  civilization 
in  its  western  couree,  is  found  in  the  Christian,  republican, 
AnghvSaxon  civilization  of  the  American  republic,  because  it 
has  secured  civil  and  religious  liberty,  industrial  progress, 
social  happiness,  educational  opportunities,  and  individual 
prosperity  to  more  people  under  one  national  and  political 
system  than  history  has  ever  before  been  permitted  to 
record. 

The  race,  with  its  best  as  well  as  its  worst  religions  and 
philosophies,  was  cradled  in  the  East.  But  as  it  moved  out 
and  away  from  its  cradle,  the  character  of  its  civilization  has 
improved  in  strength  and  sturdiness  in  its  westward  march; 
its  religious  becoming  tolerant  and  its  philosophies  practical. 
The  races  whit^h  have  remained  in  the  lands  adjacent  to  the 
birthplace  of  the  race,  and  multiplied  into  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions, are  separated  from  Western  civilization  by  a  chasm  the 
width  of  >vhich  is  not  measured  by  aeaa  or  continents,  but  by 
centuries  belated  by  a  conservatism  that  has  erected  impass- 
able barriei*8. 
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The  parallels  of  latitude  which  embrace  our  geographical 
aad  climatic  limitations  also  mark  the  birthplace  of  the  great- 
eat  leaders  of  huimiuity,  the  theater  of  the  greatest  events  in 
history,  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  genius,  and  of  the  proces- 
sion of  the  mightiest  races  of  men. 

We  have  greater  natural,  political,  aad  economic  advan- 
tages than  any  other  people,  and  therefore  greater  responsi- 
bilities.    We  have  great  problems  to  solve. 

"  Unsettled  questions  and  pressing  problems  are  the  jyolice 
of  the  world,  always  on  duty,  giving  nations  no  repose,  and 
bidding  humanity  move  ever  on." 

How  these  problems  are  solved  must  be  dictated  by  the 
character  of  our  civilization. 

The  theory  of  our  civilization  certainly  is  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number,  and  that  greatest  number  certainly 
hold  the  political  power  and  fortunes  of  the  commonwealth 
in  their  hands. 

Of  our  civilization  Matthew  Arnold  says:  "The  political 
and  social  problem  does  seem  to  be  solved  there  with  re- 
markable success." 

Our  civilization  is  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza- 
tion is  Protestant  civilization.  Latin  civilization  is  Roman 
Catholic  civilization. 

We  can  hardly  subscribe  to  the  sentiment  uttered  by  the 
late  Archbishop  Hughes  that  "  The  jewels  of  Isabella  the 
GatLolic  would  be  an  appropriate  ornament  for  the  sword  of 
Washington." 

While  we  ought  to  be  grateful  that  Columbus,  aided  by 
Isabella^  discovered  the  outposts  of  this  continent,  we  ought 
to  be  supremely  grateful  that  the  civilization  they  re[>re- 
seuted  neither  ornamented  nor  wielded  the  sword  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Papal  Spain  put  Columbus  in  chains  and  disgraced  him, 
tlien  scattered  monuments  over  its  possessions  in  his  niemoiy. 

The   Anglo-Saxon  intellect  and  conscience  have  never  in- 
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doited  the  pretensions  or  dogmas  of  the  papacy,  altlioiigli 
they  have  at  times  been  compelled  to  submit  to  its  supremacy. 

Latin  civilization  at  the  present  time  has  only  one  bond  in 
common,  and  that  is  the  recognition  of  Romanism  as  a  polit- 
ico-ecclesiastical religious  power  used  for  political  purposes. 

The  first  devotion  of  the  Latin  is  given  to  a  person  and  not 
to  a  principle,  but  the  fii-st  devotion  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  is 
given  to  a  principle  and  not  to  a  person. 

The  English  language  makes  no  distinction  between  law  and 
justice  as  the  Latin  language  does,  and  this  constitutes  the 
vital  difference  between  the  English  and  Latin  civilizations. 

In  countries  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  an  accused  man  is 
considered  innocent  until  proved  guilty,  but  in  countries  of 
Latin  civilization  an  accused  man  is  considered  guilty  until 
he  is  proved  innocent.  The  Dreyfus  and  Picquart  cases  in 
so-called  republican  France  illustrate  even  the  most  liberal 
and  advanced  type  of  Latin  civilization's  conception  of  justice 
to  individual  man,  where  the  accused  were  not  only  tissumed 
to  be  guilty,  but  were  denied  the  opportunity  of  proving 
their  imiocence.  The  spirit  and  character  of  the  Inquisition 
have  p4>ison:ed  the  blood  of  the  body  politic  in  every  nation 
where  Rome  yet  has  ecclesiastical  hold  upon  the  people. 

Surpftsseil  by  Venice  in  the  national  rivalry  for  wealth  and 
empire,  and  excluded  from  approach  to  Asia  by  any  overland 
route,  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  in  their  tjuest  for  an 
unobstructed  entrance  to  the  golden  gates  turned  westward, 
and  without  intent  revealed  to  the  Old  World  a  new  continent 
and  a  New  World,  which  were  to  furnish  the  human  race  a 
new  chance  for  development,  freed  from  despotism,  fanati- 
cism, and  pauperism. 

The  tliscovery  of  America  is  referred  to  by  Humboldt  as 
a  "  womleiful  concatenation  of  ti'ivial  circumstances,"  which 
undeniably  exercised  an  influence  on  the  course  of  the  world's 
destiny.  "These  circumstances  are,"  Washington  Irving  has 
justly  observed,  "  that  if  Columbus  had  resisted  the  counsel 
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of  Martin  Alonzo  PiiizoUf  aud  continued  to  steer  westward, 
he  would  have  entered  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  been  borne  to 
Florida,  and  from  theuee  prol^ably  to  Ca[)e  Hatteras  and  Vir- 
ginia— a  circumstance  of  incalculable  importance,  since  it 
might  have  been  the  means  of  giving  the  United  Statea  of 
North  Ameiica  a  Catholic-Spanish  poiiulation  in  the  place 
of  the  Protestant-English,  one  by  which  those  regions  were 
subsequently  colonized.  '  It  seems  to  me  like  an  inspiration,* 
said  Pinzou  t-o  the  admiral,  '  that  my  heart  dictates  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  steer  in  a  different  direction.'  It  was  on  the 
strength  of  this  circumstance  that,  in  the  celebrated  lawsuit 
which  Finzon  carried  on  against  the  heirs  of  Columbus 
between  1513  aud  1515,  he  maintained  that  the  discovery 
of  America  was  alone  due  to  him.  This  inspiration,  Piuzon 
owed,  as  related  by  an  old  sailor,  at  the  same  trial,  to  thefiigJd 
of  a  jl(K'k  of  pun'oi.t,  which  he  had  observed  in  the  evening 
flying  toward  the  southwest,  in  order,  as  he  might  well  have 
conjectured,  to  roost  on  trees  on  the  land.  Nevei'  km  a  jiight 
of  binh  been  attended  tvUh  more  imporio/nt  results^ 

Franz  Sigel  writes :  "  If  the  decree  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
had  prevailed,  the  American  continent  would  have  become  a 
Spanish  province ;  but  fortunately,  not  only  Portugal,  but 
France,  England,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Swedes  very  soon  entered 
into  practical  competition  with  the  Spanish  conquerors,  and 
while  the  French  began  their  operations  in  Canada  and  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  the  English,  Dutch,  Sc.indinaviaus,  and 
(ierinans  settled,  slowly  but  securely,  upon  the  Atlantic  coast, 
forming  the  very  germ  and  nucleus  of  what  is  now  the  United 
States  of  America. 

"By  a  coincidence  of  most  fortunate  circumstances  it  so  hap- 
pened that,  while  everywhere  else  on  this  continent  the  des- 
potic and  bigoted  governments  of  France  and  Spain  held 
uureatricted  sway  over  conquered  provinces,  here,  on  the 
Eastern  slope  of  the  Alleglianies,  grew  up  eor]>orations  and 
colonies  of  quite  a  different  sort.     Instead  of  the  hidalgo  and 
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filibuster,  the  wild  speculator  aud  adventurer,  the  friar 
and  the  Jesuit,  there  came  the  Puritan  and  the  Quaker, 
the  Huguenot,  the  Dutch  Reformer  and  the  Swedish  Prot- 
estant, the  Moravian  and  Baptist,  the  (ierman  Lutheran  and 
refugee  from  devastated  Palatioate,  Alsace,  and  Southern  Ger- 
many. In  fact,  the  most  persecuted,  but  also  the  most  liberal 
elements  of  European  society  sought  shelter  and  a  new  home 
iu  the  New  Worhl,  and  finally  succeeded,  by  their  energy, 
self-reliance,  aud  faith,  by  their  love  of  liberty  and  love  of 
labor,  iu  building  up  new  communities,  cities,  aud  States,  aud 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  powerful  empire  as  a  counter- 
poise to  despotism,  suppression,  aud  religious  intolerance." 

The  present  generations  of  Americau  citizens  ought  to  be 
gi'atefid  that  God  postponed  their  arrival  ou  this  globe  until 
the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  man  is  no 
longer  the  slave  but  the  master  of  nature ;  when  scieuce 
tunnels  the  mountains,  skims  the  sea-s,  transforms  thought 
into  implements  of  daily  use,  aud  is  harnessed  to  Jehovah's 
triumphal  cliaiiot  in  its  way  among  the  nations,  and  when 
there  is  one  land  in  which  civil  aud  religious  liberty  is  the 
uiU|ue8tioned  right  of  all  men. 

In  these  history-making  times  it  becomes  all  citizens  to  do 
some  serious  thinking  and  rec^ill  the  sources  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. Since  the  guu  ou  the  Pinta^s  deck,  ou  October  12, 
1492,  caused  air  to  vibrate  which  until  that  hour  had  never 
resounded  to  cannou^'s  roar,  four  centuries  of  American  history 
have  l)een  enacted  and  recorded,  Tlie  higliest  proof  of  the 
favor  of  the  Divine  Ruler  of  the  universe  toward  this  laud  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  during  the  fiist  century  of  the  four  of 
our  history  God  stretched  his  omnipotent  hand  over  North 
Auierica,  and  did  not  permit  the  type  of  civilization  repre- 
sented by  the  nations  from  which  the  discoverer  came  to  take 
root. 

After  America  was  discovered  the  hand  of  God  hid  and 
sheltered   it,  and  prohibited    from  settlement  for  a  century 
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its  three  thousand  miles  of  coast  line.  "  The  Almighty  paced 
up  and  down  America,  after  its  discovery,  like  a  stera  sentiy, 
holding  off  the  nations  for  a  hundred  years,"  said  Dr.  Roswell 
Hitchcock.  The  new  continent  had  been  i-evealed.  Its 
possession  was  coveted  by  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  but 
they  were  restrained.  The  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this 
restraint  is  found  in  the  events  which  were  transpiring  in 
Europe  in  the  first  American  century.  The  Scriptures  were 
being  disentombed  and  being  read,  and  were  quickening 
intellect,  purifying  politics,  and  inspiring  heroic  faith.  The 
colon izei-9  of  our  country  were  all  inspired  by  the  power  of 
a  liberated  Bible.  The  Bible,  buried  for  a  thousand  yearn, 
was  resun-ected  just  at  the  time  when  the  men  who  w^ere  to 
colonize  America  were  bortj,  and  iu  these  men  the  germ  of 
republicanism,  which  was  the  wi'itten  and  preserved  thought 
of  God  for  raan^s  government  of  man,  was  born. 

Edward  Ev^erett  says  of  the  source  of  the  power  of  these 
men :  "  Although  born  the  subjects  of  a  monarchy,  accus- 
tomed to  an  hereditary  nobility  and  a  splendid  hierarchy, 
they  put  everything  at  once  on  the  footing  of  a  broad,  down- 
right political  equality.  Why  ?  Under  what  influence  ? 
Men  do  not,  like  Divine  Power,  create  worlds  out  of  nothing. 
Where  did  our  fathers  find  the  elements  out  of  which  they 
constructed  the  social  edifice  ?  They  found  them  in  the  Bible. 
The  plan  of  a  representative  republic,  which  they  devised,  will 
go  down  with  the  Scriptures  from  which  its  piinciples  are 
drawn,  to  the  latest  posterity." 

Under  God,  these  men  rescued  us  from  the  grasp  of  a 
Latin  civilization,  and  furnished  fountains  of  life-blood  for  a 
noble  national  life  with  all  its  infinite  current  of  blessings. 

Latin  civilization,  with  its  union  of  church  and  state,  in 
the  Central  and  South  American  states,  in  Mexico  and 
Cuba,  reveals  to  us  what  we  have  escaped.  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  united  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon  anil  became 
the  inventors  of  the  Inquisition,  which  sent  to  death,  for  the 
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cnme  of  holding  personal  religious  opinions,  ten  thousand  of 
their  subjects,  and  deluged  Europe  with  blood.  "  Spanish 
policy  in  America  has  always  been  the  same ;  a  policy  of 
suppression  and  spoliation,  of  death  an<l  desolation,  and  it  has 
never  been  relinquished  save  when  set  aside  by  successive 
revolts  and  revolutions."  African  slavery  was  our  inherit- 
ance from  Spain.  Then  Spain  was  honored  and  feared  by 
all  nations ;  now  she  is  honored  and  feared  by  none  but 
despised  by  all. 

The  discovery  of  America  marked  a  new  departure  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race,  with  the  best  of  the  past  civiliza- 
tions surrounding  its  initial  movements.  One  of  our  scholars 
has  said  :  *'  America  is  but  another  name  for  opportunity," 
and  one  of  our  oratoi-s  has  said :  "  The  cross  on  Calvary  meant 
hope ;  the  cross  on  San  Salvador  meant  opportuidty,^'  hut 
Grod  required  this  goodly  land  to  wait  for  a  prepared  race  of 
men  to  entei"  into  opportunity. 

As  we  have  seen,  our  civilization  sprang  from  types  of 
character  which  legitimately  sliould  produce  an  intelligent, 
full-orbed,  and  sovereign  manhood. 

As  the  resultant  of  this  American  Christian  civilization  from 
such  a  marvelous  and  composite  heredity,  we  enjoy  our  dis- 
tinctively American  institutions,  principles,  and  privileges, 
which  we  ought  to  appreciate  and  which  we  are  bound  to 
defend. 

These  institutions  are  in  vital  particular  distinctively 
American  and  original,  and  not  inherited  from  the  civiliza- 
tions of  nations  of  lunger  lineage.  AVith  such  an  inheritance 
and  with  such  privileges  ought  notour  people  to  be  patriotic? 
Patriotism  is  an  American  instinct.  It  is  the  vital  air  of 
citizenship  in  the  republic.  We  welcome  the  representa- 
tives of  all  inferior  civilizations  to  enjoy  our  superior  civili- 
zation, but  not  to  undermine  or  destroy  it.  We  welcome 
the  refugees  from  civil  and  religious  bondage  and  persecu- 
tion from  all  climes  to  the  freedom  and  protection  of  our 
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institutions,  but  they  must  not  confound  liberty  with  license, 
nor  use  our  free  air  to  float  the  bauiiei-s  oi  anarchy  and 
nihilism. 


AMERICAN    POPULATIONS    AND   CIVILIZATION   ESSENTIALLY 
ANGLO-SAXON. 

All  the  facts  and  approximate  estimates  concerning  the  racial 
conHtitutioo  of  the  American  people  go  to  show  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  element  strongly  preponderates,  constituting  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  white  jiopulation.  Our  origin,  our  language,  our 
institutions,  our  distinctive  character  are  all  Auglo-Saxou,  and 
the  contributions  from  other  races  to  our  national  progress  have 
been  valuable  only  as  they  have  been  molded  by  our  institu- 
tions and  have  not  sought  to  change  theuL 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Cornwall,  as  the  result  of  discriminating 
study,  furnishes  the  following  statement  in  the  New  York 
Sua,  September,  1898: 

"Of  the  3,000,000  white  Amencjins  of  1790,  five-sixths  were 
Anglo-Saxon  ;  the  remaining  sixth  were  divided  among  the 
Continental  Teutonic,  the  Celtic,  and  the  miscellaneous  classes, 
the  Teutonic  enibraeiuLi  the  lartjest  share. 

"Dividing,  according  to  these  proportions,  the  32,r)00,000 
who  in  1890  represented  the  natural  increase  of  the  3,000,000 
of  1790, 1  find  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  amounted  to  27,000,000, 
the  Continental  Teutons  to  3,500,000,  the  Celts  to  1,500,000, 
and  the  miscellaneoua  to  500,000, 

"  Now,  making  a  final  summation,  I  find  that  the  55,000,000 
white  Americans  of  1890  are  racially  divided  as  follows: 

Anglo-Saxon  of  colonial  ancestry, 27,000,000 

Auglo-Saxoii  of  Aniej'ican,  Imt  post-cotonial  anceatry,         .  1,000,000 

Anglo-Saxon  of  foreigtt  parentage,       .....  2,000,000 

Anglo-Saxon  of  foreign  birlh, 2,000,000 


Total  Anglo-Saxon, 32,000,000 
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Oontinental  Teutonic  of  colonial  anceatry,  ....  3,500,000 
Continental   Teutonic   of  American,  but  post-colonial  an- 
cestry,      5UO,000 

Continental  Teutonic  of  foreign  parentage,          .         ,         .  6,000,000 

Contiuetilal  Teutonic  of  foreign  birlb,          ....  4,000,000 

Total  Continental  Teutonic, 13,000,000 

Celtic  of  colonial  ancestry,  ...,..,  1,500,000 

Celtic  of  Anierican,  but  ijost-colonial  ancestry,   .         .         .  600, ooo 

Ci'ltic  of  foreign  parentage,          ......  3,000,000 

Celtic  of  foreign  birtb, 2,000,000 


Total  Celtic, 7,000,ooo 

Misucllaneons  of  colonial  ancestry, 600,000 

MisceUaneous  of  Anicricati,  but  post-colonial  ancestry,         .  600,000 

Miscellaneous  of  foreign  parentage, 1,000,000 

Miscellaneous  of  foreign  birtb,               .....  1,000,000 

Total  miscellaneouB, 3,000,000 


A    ROMAN   CATUOLIO    TRIBUTE    TO    OUR    ANGLO-SAXON 

CIVILI/.ATION. 

"The  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  United  States  were  given  the 
conservative  instincts  which  arose  from  th<:Mr  thoroucrh  knowl- 
edj^e  of  the  laws  and  institutions  which  liad  been  in  the  ohl 
country  the  outcome  and  expression  of  tlieir  whole  social  life 
— a  life  continued  in  the  new,  and  there  ex|)rt'ssetl  l»y  the  same 
institutions,  the  same  laws,  the  same  forms  of  government,  in  so 
far  as  the  altered  circumstances  of  a  new  existence  permitted 
their  doing  so. 

"  God  gave  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  at  home,  in  what,  in  the 
fullest  comprehensiveness  of  the  wonl,  we  may  call  the  British 
Constitution,  this  full  embodiment  of  the  character,  the  tend- 
encies, the  needs  of  the  race  ;  He  gave  them  with  tliat  enlight- 
ened love  and  a  deep  attaclnnent  to  these  forms  of  their  social 
life. 
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"  In  America  these  forms,  with  the  very  important  excejv 
tion  of  the  feudal  pi'oprietary  system  imported  into  Englauil 
by  the  Nortnaus,  were  planted  and  cherished  by  the  early 
British  colonists.  It  was  an  invasion  of  the  most  sacred  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  people  of  the  colonies  by  the  British 
Parliament  which  led  to  the  War  of  Independence  in  1775. 
The  war,  miscalled  a  revolution,  was  entirely  conservative. 
Americans  fought  to  defend  their  rights,  to  preserve  from 
usurpation  or  infraction  the  dearest  privileges  of  British  free- 
men and  citizens.  The  war  over,  and  even  from  their  soleraa 
Declaration  of  Imlependencc,  their  governmental  forms,  their 
laws,  the  entire  framework  of  their  social  life,  remained  what 
they  had  been. 

"  How  strange,  but  how  striking,  that  while  the  French  states* 
men  of  1789  were  thus  blowing  up  the  social  edifice  reared  by 
their  fathers,  and  inoculating  all  the  Latin  nations  with  the 
virus  of  their  own  political  and  religious  madness,  the  assem- 
bled representatives  of  the  American  Union  should  have  been 
laying  simultaneously  the  foundations  of  a  system  which 
preserved  all  that  was  beat  in  the  political  life  of  their  iovQ- 
iathm^r—O'EeiUff's  ''Life  of  Leo  XIII.;' pp.  JM-AG. 

Some  conception  of  the  blighting  effects  of  Latin  civilization 
upon  character  and  race  in  the  country  where  its  central  power 
is  located  may  be  had  by  studying  the  condition  of  the  emi- 
grants who  have  for  many  years  been  flocking  to  this  country 
from  Rome  and  other  cities  of  Italy.  *'  I  am  a  Roman  citizen," 
was  once  the  proud  boast  of  proud  men  in  ancieut  Rome,  but 
these  representatives  of  modern  Rome  among  our  citizenship 
contribute  little  to  the  causes  for  individual  national  pride  in 
the  boast,  "  I  am  an  American  citizen." 

While  the  same  Latin  origin  of  language  and  the  same  sys- 
tem of  Roman  jurisprudence  inherited  from  Imperial  Rome 
may  largely  determine  what  constitute  Latin  races,  these  are 
not  the  only  or  the  chief  factors  in  determining  what  nations 
are  wholly  or  in  part  the  products  of  Latin  civilization.     The 
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Latin  civilization  of  the  mediaeval  and  rnodera  centuries  is  the 
product  of  the  power  and  teachings  not  of  Imperial  Rome,  but 
of  Imperial  Papal  Rome. 

Latin  civilization,  which  has  had  the  largest  opportunities 
in  all  history^  has  proved  itself  incapable  of  founding  en- 
during empires,  because  it  has  never  based  them  upon  jus- 
tice and  the  rights  of  men  ;  because  it  has  denied  the  claims  of 
individual  conscience  and  private  judgment ;  because  it  has 
<Iepended  solely  upon  two  forces  to  hold  peoples  in  subjec- 
tion— the  might  of  irresponsible  military  power  and  the 
slavery  of  fanatical  and  conscienceless  ecclesiastical  terrors, 
backed  up  by  the  awful  sanctions  of  religion.  Its  veiy 
genius  breeds  disloyalty  among  aspiring  peoples  and  degrades 
the  lowly. 

Anglo-Saxon  civilization  has  founded  enduring  empires, 
because  its  purpose  has  been  to  promote  the  prosperity,  the 
thrift,  the  comfort,  and  the  happiness  of  the  peojjle  it  has 
brought  under  its  domiuiou,  through  guarantees  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  It  possesses  a  virility  of  character  which 
enables  it  to  colonize  without  losing  its  identity,  and  to  bring 
order  out  of  the  chaos  of  an  inferior  civilization. 

It  has  largely  absorbed  and  assimilated  the  composite  peoples 
it  lias  ruled,  raising  them  to  a  higher  level  instead  of  being 
degraded  by  them.     Its  very  genius  is  uplifting. 

Contrast  the  Latin  civilization  of  Spain  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization  of  Great  Britain  in  relation  to  their  efforts 
at  coh>nization  in  America.  With  Spain  it  was  the  soldier  to 
sulxlue,  and  the  priest  to  convert,  that  ecclesiasticism  might 
enslave.  With  Britain  it  was  new  fields  for  industry  and  for 
homes,  with  its  ministers  of  religion  appealing  to  conscience. 
With  Spain  it  was  a  quest  for  treasure  ;  with  Britain  it  was 
a  search  for  civil  and  religious  liberty.  With  Spain,  nature 
was  comj>elled  to  surrender  her  wealth  by  the  unrequited  toil 
of  slaves  ;  with  Britain,  nature  was  conquered  by  the  sweat 
of  the  labor  of  fiee  men.     Ecclesiasticism  and  Puiitanism 
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produced  colonial  results  as  antithetic  as  darkness  and  light, 
as  bigotry  and  toleration,  as  slavery  and  freedom. 

The  history  of  English  colonization  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, while  not  exempt  from  dark  chapters,  has  been  a 
record  of  friiitfiilness  for  the  best  civilization.  It  has  multi- 
pltpd  I'esourees,  develojied  wealth,  inspired  invention,  created 
statesmen,  and  put  a  premium  upon  thrift,  enterprise,  courage, 
and  capacity. 

American  civilization,  or  the  civilization  of  the  United 
States,  is  Anglo-Saxon.  An  effort  of  desperation,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  seek  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  the  newly  and 
extensively  manifested  friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  is  being  made  to  assault  the  suggested 
possible  Anglo-Saxon  Alliance  on  the  ground  that  the  Ameri- 
cans of  to-day  cannot  accurately  be  described  as  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Suppose,  for  purposes  of  argument  only,  we  admit  the  con- 
tention. Suppose  that  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation are  of  An2;lo-Saxon  origin.  These  admissions,  if  they 
were  true,  would  not  change  the  incontestable  fact  that  our 
civilization  is  Anglo-Saxon  in  contrailistinction  to  Lntin  civili- 
zation. It  is  significant  that  the  chief  writers  and  speakei's  in 
opposition  to  the  closer  alliance  of  the  peoples  whose  institu- 
tions are  the  product  of  AngloSaxoii  civilization  are  them- 
selves, ecclesiastically,  the  proilucts  of  Latin  civilization. 

Professor  Waldstein  in  the  North  A'Nierwan  Revieio  for 
August,  1898,  gives  as  the  essential  elements  of  Anglo-Ameri- 
can unity:  "A  common  country;  a  common  nationality;  a 
common  language ;  common  forms  of  government ;  common 
culture,  including  customs  and  institutions;  a  common  his- 
tory ;  a  common  religion,  in  so  far  as  religion  stands  for  the 
same  basis  of  morality;  and,  finally,  common  interests." 

The  two  peoples  are  essentially  akin  in  sufficient  of  these 
enumerated  elements  to  justify  and  dictate  close  and  perma- 
nent amity  for  mutual  weal.    British  and  American  iustitu^ 
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tions  have  largely  a  common  origin  and  historic  development, 
and  both  when  united  and  when  separated  they  have  con- 
tended for  self-government  and  independence,  for  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  they  now  have  a  "common  foundation 
of  2>opular  and  national  ethics  and  religion." 

Professor  Waldatein  also  says :  "  Britaina  and  Americans 
stand  in  the  forefront  of  civilization  ;  in  political,  swrial,  and 
economical  education  they  stand  iis  high  as  any  nation,  and 
higher  than  any  group  of  nations  that  conkl  l>e  m^sed  against 
them.  In  furthering  our  sphere  of  influence  we  are  neces- 
sarily spreading  the  most  advanced  and  highest  results  of 
man's  collective  efforts  in  the  history  of  his  civilization.  An 
English-speaking  brotherhood  will,  after  all,  only  be  a  step 
and  link  in  the  general  alliance  of  civilized  peoples." 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  Spain  and  Turkey 
were  the  two  greatest  and  most  dreaded  powers  in  the  Old 
World,  Turkey  is  now  leaving  Eiir(>pe  and  retreating  into 
her  native  Asia.  Spain  has  been  expelled  from  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  France,  Italy,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  banner  of  England  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  sixteenth  century  was  excluded  from  Eastern  waters,  but 
at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  floats  over  nierchant- 
men  and  warships  on  every  sea,  and  over  benignly  ruled 
colonies  around  the  globe. 

The  contest  for  the  control  of  the  world  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Latiu  races  for  the  past  two  centuries  is  starttingly 
set  forth  in  the  following  statistical  facts  : 


1700  1800  1898. 

Popnlationn  under  Anglo-Sftxoti  con- 
trol,   9,000,000   96,000,000  475,000,000 

Populations  under  Latin  control,        .    41,000,000  65,000,000  265,000,000 

Domain  iu  square  miles  under  Anglo- 
Saxon  control 650,000     8,750,000     15,050,000 

Domain  in  square  milea  under  Latin 

control 8,050,000  11,450,000     14,050,000 
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During  the  nineteenth  century  the  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage throughout  the  ^vor]d,  in  comparison  with  other  Euro- 
pean  languages,  has  increased  over  fifteen  per  cent.,  while 
there  has  been  a  decrease  ranging  from  one  to  S'ven  per  cent 
iu  the  use  of  the  other  European  languages,  excepting  the 
German,  which  has  remained  stationary. 

THE   SPANISH-AMERICAN    WAR   OF   CIVILIZATIONS. 

The  nineteenth  century  closes  with  a  war  of  civilizations  in 
which  Latin  civilization,  as  represented  by  Spain,  is  banished 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

We  are  citizens  of  the  great  republic  which  was  born  on 
July  4,  1776,  which  has  concededly  funiished  the  most  suc- 
cessful experiment  in  self-government  on  the  grandest  scale 
the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  We  are  the  heirs  of  history, 
and  we  are  living  in  times  when  history  is  being  made.  The 
best  of  the  past  civilizations  were  focused  at  the  initial  move- 
ments which  culminated  in  a  governmental  eti'ucture  with 
civil  and  i-eligious  liberty  as  the  corner  stone.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  republic  were  laid  in  prayer  by  men  who  had 
fied  from  civil  and  ecclesiastical  persecutions. 

The  republic  in  its  early  history  had  some  minor  struggles 
with  other  powei*s,  while  the  crowned  sovereigns  of  the  older 
nations  were  reluctantly  adjusting  themselves  to  the  arrival 
in  their  midst  of  a  nation  of  sovereigns.  As  this  stalwart 
youth  among  the  nations  has  grown  in  strength  and  felt  the 
need  of  a  more  ample  domain  for  the  exercise  of  its  matured 
powers,  it  has  increased  its  possessions  to  meet  its  needs. 
Fi*ora  time  to  time  we  have,  in  sympathy  with  struggling 
peoples,  forcibly  suggested  to  Old  World  tymnnical  powei*a 
that  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  not  an  appropriate  field  for 
exploiting  any  discaixled  civilization.  And  the  suggestions 
have  been  favorably  acted  upon  with  commendable  prompt- 
ness. We  have  engaged  iu  a  terrific  civil  stnfe  and  have 
established  the  integrity  of    the  Union.      For    thii-ty-three 
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years  we  ha<l  been  at  peace  with  ourselves  and  with  the  world. 
We  have  had  growth  in  numbers  and  in  wealth  without  a 
parallel  in  human  histoiy.  While  enjoying  onr  gi'eat  privi- 
leges in  perfect  security,  and  furnishing  refuge  and  opportu- 
nity for  millions  of  the  people  of  the  Old  World,  who  had 
fled  to  us  from  hard  conditions,  \ve  were  compelled  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  for  years  a  tragedy  of  horrors  was  being 
enacted  on  the  fairest  island  of  the  seas  and  within  the  veiy 
shadoAv  of  our  Southern  domain. 

Less  than  one  hundred  miles  from  our  Southern  coast  Spain 
had  held  Cuba  by  fire  and  sword  and  murder  for  four  cen- 
turies. It  enslaved  and  virtually  exterminated  the  native  pop- 
ulations, and  introduced  African  slavery.  It  had  never  rec- 
ognized the  civil  rights  of  natives  even  if  they  were  of  pure 
Spanish  blootl.  Its  governors  general  had  been  appointed 
that  they  might  become  rich  by  robbing  the  people  and 
return  to  Spain  to  extend  their  fortunes.  Wlien  the  people 
of  Cuba  rebelled,  Spain  pretended  to  make  some  liberal  con- 
cessions, and  sent  over  armies  to  "  pacify"  by  subjugation, 
and  raoi-e  surely  forge  the  chains  of  bondage. 

War  after  Avar  was  waged  for  liberty  by  the  Cubans,  one 
revolt  extending  through  ten  yearn.  Their  last  war  for  free- 
dom began  in  1895,  and  continued  for  three  years. 

During  that  time  Spain  sought  to  suppress  the  insurrection 
by  a  military  force  composed  of  150,000  imported  troops  and 
75,000  volunteers.  The  unspeakably  infamous  General 
Weyler  commanded  these  forces  and  ruled  the  island.  He 
enforced  the  reeoncentrado  system.  By  it  over  500,000  non- 
combatants,  largely  women  and  children  and  aged  peojile,  were 
corraled  in  the  towns,  hedged  in  by  bayonets,  until  over  400,- 
000  were  starved  to  death.  The  crimes  of  Alva  must  take 
second  rank  with  those  of  Weyler. 

The  following  table  of  statistics  was  published  on  the  16th 
of  February,  18D8,  in  the  Chrwtiau  Herall^  whose  editor, 
Dr.  Klopsch,  laised    large   sums  of  money  for  tlie  relief  of 
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the    recoacentrados,  and    superiutended  the  distribution    of 
supplies. 

These  statistics  of  Cuba's  hunger  plagues  were  furnished  by 
Mr.  Sylvester  Scovel,  then  in  Cuba,  and  were  drawn  from 
official  and  other  sources.  They  are  believed  to  be  entirely 
reliable : 

Normal  population  of  Cuba,       ....  1,600,000 

Cubans  living  out  of  Cuba  Juringtlie  war,  .         100,000 

Cuban  insurgents  and  their  fanitlics  in  field,        .         270,000  370,000 


Number  of  "concentrados"    in  fortified  towns,  1,230,000 

Reconcentradoa  brought  into  towns  (now  dead),  380,000 

Lower  classes  of  townspeople  (dead),  .  .         100,000 


Estimated  number  dead  of  starvation,       ....  4SO,000 

Alive  in  the  towns  of  Cuba  to-day,  ....  750,000 

These  figures  are  wholly  outside  of  losses  sustained  by  the 
war. 

Captain  General  Weyler,  in  an  interview  published  in  the 
London  Daily  Telegraphy  said,  when  asked  if  he  had  l)een 
cruel : 

"I  don't  know.  I  don't  trouble  to  consider.  1  am  a 
railitaiy  inau  and  do  not  live  for  myself,  but  for  my  country. 
I  was  sent  to  make  war  upon  the  rebels,  and  I  did  this,  and 
neither  more  uor  less  than  this. 

**  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  think  myself  merciful.  I 
was  rigorous,  just,  and  resolute.  I  had  a  problem  to  solve  by 
the  rules  of  military  science.  I  have  earned  the  hati'ed  and 
provoked  the  curses  of  the  sworn  enemies  of  Spain ;  but  it 
will  never  cause  rae  a  bad  night's  sleep," 

The  United  States  by  armed  force  contested  Spain's  right 
to  rule  and  ruin  Cuba. 

President  McKinley,  in  his  Message  to  Congress,  April  11, 
1898,  said : 
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"  The  only  hope  of  relief  aud  rejwse  from  a  condition  which 
can  no  longer  be  endured,  is  the  enforced  pacification  of  Cuba. 
In  the  name  of  humanity,  in  the  name  of  civilization,  in  behalf 
of  endangered  American  interests  which  give  us  the  right  aud 
the  dnty  to  speak  aud  to  act,  the  war  in  Cuba  must  stop." 

April  18, 1898,  both  houses  of  Congress  passed  the  following 
resolutions  : 

*'  Fii-st.  That  the  people  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  are  aud  of 
right  ought  to  be  free  aud  independent. 

"Second.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
demand,  aud  the  Government  of  the  United  States  does 
hereby  demand,  that  the  Government  of  Spain  at  once  relin- 
quish its  authority  aud  governmeut  in  the  Island  of  Cuba 
and  withdraw  its  laud  aud  naval  forces  from  Cuba  and 
Cuban  ^vatera. 

"Third.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and 
he  herel)y  is,  directed  and  empowered  to  use  the  entire  land 
and  naval  forces  of  tlie  United  States,  and  to  call  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  States  the  militia  of  the  several 
States,  to  such  exteut  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  these 
resolutions  into  effect." 

As  President  of  the  Republic,  William  McKinley  has  affixed 
his  signature  to  two  documents  that  will  lend  immortality  to 
his  fame  as  a  ruler,  and  will  place  his  name  above  that  of 
whole  processions  of  hereditary  monarchs. 

The  signing  of  the  juint  n^solutions  of  Congress  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Spain  from  Cuba  by  Pi-esident  McKinley  at  alx>ut 
no<:>u  on  April  20,  1898,  was  the  Emancipation  ProclaniatioD 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  from  the  L'lst  bondage  clutch  of 
a  Latin  civilization,  terminating  four  liundred  years  of  in- 
tolerance, rapacity,  and  cruelty.  It  was  one  of  the  pivotal 
points  in  the  history  of  the  race.  The  Proclamation  was 
signed  by  the  tinn  hainl  of  a  ruler  in  whose  veins  courses  the 
blootl  of  an  ancestry  which  helped  secure  for  us  our  civil  and 
religious  liberties,  and   by  the  hand  that  wielded  a  sword 
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which  helped  to  make  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation 
effective  in  breaking  the  chains  of  millions  of  bouJsnieu. 

On  June  7,  1898,  the  same  hand  signed  the  enactment  doing 
away  with  all  the  disabilities  incident  to  the  Civil  War. 

By  historic  origin  and  precedent,  by  principles  of  legisla- 
tive action,  by  the  character  of  our  fundamental  institutions, 
by  judicial  decisions  and  by  the  genius  of  our  civilization, 
we  are  a  Christian  nation. 

Whether  war  is  a  justifiable  resort  for  Christian  people  is 
hardly  a  question  open  to  debate,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
privileges  and  liberties  we  enjoy  have  been  largely  secured 
by  war. 

The  God  of  Revelation  has  often  in  history  become  the  God 
of  Revolution.  In  Apocalyptic  vision  the  Prince  of  Peace 
was  seen  on  the  great  white  horse,  "Riding  with  vestures 
di|>ped  in  blood  and  drawn  sword  in  baud,  followed  by  all 
the  mounted  hosts  of  heaven,  Judging  and  waging  war  in 
righteousness  and  treading  out  the  wine-press  of  the  wrath  of 
God." 

It  is  more  unselfishly  Christian  to  rescue  others  from  peril 
and  redress  their  wrongs  than  to  defend  oursel\-es  ;  and  no 
one  who  has  the  right  to  live  among  men  would  deny  the 
Chriatian  ricrht  of  self-defense. 

o 

Perpetuation  of  wrong  does  not  make  it  right.  Tyranny, 
hoary  with  yeara,  is  tyraniiy  still,  and  has  established  no 
rights  which  Christian  men  or  nations  can  concede. 

Principle  and  not  expediency  has  made  this  nation  great 
in  so  far  as  it  is  great. 

Wai"  is  serious  and  terrible  business,  but  peace  without  war 
is  more  serious  and  more  terrible  business  when  it  is  the 
result  of  cowardice  and  compromise  with  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion. There  is  nothing  so  fatal  for  man  or  nation  as  the  fear 
of  doing  right. 

Paradoxical  as  it  m.ay  seem,  the  blessings  of  war  are  often 
necessary  to  overcome  the  horrors  of  peace. 
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In  every  controversy  where  principle  and  rigbteousness  are 
involved  there  never  can  be  permanent  peace  until  principle 
is  vindicated  and  righteousness  is  established. 

We  could  not  ignoa'e  the  main  and  moral  issue  before  the 
nation  if  we  would,  and  we  would  not  if  we  could.  We  be- 
loQg  to  the  family  of  nations.  We  belong  to  the  humanity  in 
whose  line  the  Saviour  of  men  came. 

It  was  impossible  to  minify  or  uaiTow  the  scope  and  mean- 
incr  of  the  contest.  It  was  not  a  commercial  and  financial 
contest.  It  was  not  a  naval  and  military  contest.  It  was  not 
a  political  or  police  contest.  All  these  were  incidental  and 
not  primaiy  considerations.  It  was  a  contest  in  which  the 
character  of  civilization  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Decalogue 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  were  involved. 

In  this  and  in  many  lauds  God  is  summoning  the  nations 
with  the  challenge, ''  Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side  ? " 

We  see  the  nations  which  are  the  conservatoi-s  of  human 
rights  and  liberties  in  the  front,  and  the  nations  nurtured  by 
exaction  and  tyranny  in  decadence. 

The  Christian  nations  now  police  the  globe  and  will  be  held 
responsible  for  liberty  and  order  wherever  man  abides. 

The  war  was  another  "irrepressible  confliot."  A  state  of 
organized  society  resting  upon  the  bondage  of  a  Latin  civili- 
zation stood  confronting  a  state  of  organized  society  resting 
upon  the  liberty  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 

There  is  no  difference  in  character  and  purpose  between 
Alva  and  Weyler,  who  stand  at  either  end  of  a  history 
embracing  three  and  a  half  centuries  of  human  struggles  for 
civil  and  religious  libert}'.  During  this  period  human  rights 
have  been  victorious  on  every  continent  and  in  the  islands  of 
the  sea,  but  never  by  Spanish  permission  or  promotion,  but 
always  despite  her  resistance.  She  has  contested  the  progi*ess 
of  human  liberty  at  every  step.  Was  not  our  cause  against 
her  right  ? 

The  judgment  of  Christendom  and  the  law  of  God  both 
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justified  us  in  tlie  face  of  the  cruel  facts  confronting  us,  with- 
out hatred,  revenge,  or  viudictiveness  in  declaring  that,  "  In 
the  name  of  our  God,  we  will  set  up  our  bauuers,"  and  we  held 
them  on  high  until  the  oppressed  were  relieved  and  the  grasp 
of  tyranny  was  broken. 

Liberty  finally  confronted  bondage ;  freedom  confronted 
slavery ;  mercy  confronted  cruelty ;  manliness  confronted 
meanness;  virtue  confronted  vice  ;  plenty  confronted  hunger; 
thrift  confronted  poverty;  intelligence  confronted  ignorance; 
civilization  confronte<l  barbai'ism,  and  tolerance  confronted  in- 
tolerance. These  oppositea  faced  each  other  from  yawning 
caimou,  and  the  better  civilization  prevailed. 

Will  the  war  pay  ?  was  often  asked,  and  it  was  a  very  mean 
question  for  a  patriot  to  ask.  Was  the  war  right?  was  the 
question  for  righteous  men  to  ask.     If  it  wo?  right  it  must  pay. 

Do  the  results  warrant  the  outlay?     Yes!  a  thousand-fold. 

One  of  the  woi-st  results  of  the  Bpanish-Araerican  situation 
was  the  blunting  of  the  moral  sense  of  our  citizens  by  com- 
pelling them  to  become  familiar  with  Spanish  cruelty  as  unre- 
sisting witnesses.  The  virility  of  American  patriotism  was 
resurrected. 

The  renaissance  of  self-respect  asserted  itself,  and  the  people 
ventured  to  look  up  to  God  in  confident  supplication  for  the 
blessing  that  he  always  bestows  upon  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
men  who  dare  to  defend  the  oppressed,  thougli  it  may  require 
the  punishment  of  the  oppressor. 

Nationality  asserted  itself.  The  new  patriotism  came  to  the 
front.  Before  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and 
the  abolition  of  slavery  patriotism  was  baaed  upon  historic, 
revolutionary  memories,  and  upon  State  pride.  Since  the  war 
the  patriotism  based  upon  nationality  had  been  slowly  devel- 
oping. The  crisis  in  the  relation  of  the  republic  to  Spain 
forced  to  fruition  the  results  of  our  Civil  War.  Sectionalism 
was  blotted  out,  and  the  representatives  and  citizens  of  forty- 
five  sovereign  States  contended  with  each  other  in  their  eager- 
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nesB  to  plant  the  euaign  of  the  republic  where  its  ample  folds 
sboulJ  protect  a  people  struggling  for  liberty  agaiust  the  iron 
heel  of  an  opjireasor.  Tlie  nation  first  m\.\w  William  McKin- 
ley  in  Washington  and  Fitzhugh  Lee  in  Havana ;  then  the 
commissioning  in  the  volunteer  army  by  the  Preaident  and 
Senate  of  generals  who  fought  in  our  Civil  War  on  the  Union 
side  and  on  the  Confederate  side ;  then  the  command  of  Com- 
modore Dewey  from  the  decks  of  the  Olifinpia  to  "  open  with 
all  guns,"  responded  to  by  the  Bonton  and  the  Baltimore^  the 
Concord  and  the  Raleigh ,'  then,  a  little  later  on,  the  Oregon 
and  the  TexaSy  the  Iowa  and  the  BrooMpi,  responded  to  Com- 
modore Sampson'a  command,  and  we  thus  and  then  served 
notice  upon  the  family  of  nations  that,  looking  thifi  way,  they 
must  f«ice  an  undivided  Nation  and  not  a  confederation  of 
Statea 

The  tattered  battle  flags,  telling  of  alternating  victory  and 
defeat  of  thirty-five  yeai"s  ago,  are  not  decaying,  but  are  trans- 
figured, while  thirteen  Stripes  and  forty-five  Stars  are  made  to 
mean  E pluribus  unmn. 

It  is  not  simply  welding,  but  under  the  alchemy  of  patriotic 
ardor  it  is  union  and  oneness.  It  is  not  simply  amalgamation, 
but  by  yielding  pereonal  prejudice,  by  curbing  individuality, 
and  by  suppressing  identity,  the  oneness  of  a  common  national 
personality  is  begotten  and  bom. 

Grant  said  :  *'  Let  us  have  peace " — and  the  utterance  is 
carved  upon  his  tomb,  where  his  body  was  laid  by  liands 
which  warred  with  him  and  warred  agaiust  him.  If  he  were 
alive  and  with  ns  to-day,  he  would  say,  let  us  hare  peace 
that  we  may  be  prepared  for  righteous  war. 

The  roll  call  in  iirmy  and  navy,  of  leaders  and  Iieroes  and 
martyra,  tells  the  story  of  the  Nation,  peaceful  and  united  as 
never  before  in  its  history. 

The  reflex  influence  of  an  unselfish  act  upon  an  individual 
or  a  nation  is  often  more  powerful  for  good  than  the  act  itself. 
We  started   out  to   right  the  wrongs  of   an  oppi*essed    and 
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wounded  people,  and  the  first  result  of  our  action  was  the 
gift  of  a  bahn  that  has  healed  our  own  wounds  and  blotted 
out  the  scars  caused  by  our  civil  strife. 

We  twice  argued  in  battle  by  sea  and  hind  with  our  British 
ancestoi-s  and  secui-ed  our  liberties  by  revolution.  Then  we 
argued  with  each  other  in  battle  on  sea  and  land,  and  deter- 
mined the  governmental  methods  of  administering  and  per- 
petiiutiiig  the  liberties  thus  secured.  Now  we  have  no 
aiijuuient  amonij  ouraelves  because  we  are  of  one  mind, 
and  because  we  are  standing  heart  to  heart  in  love  for,  and 
in  defense  of,  the  pnnciples  and  honor  of  our  one  common  be- 
loved country ;  while  the  mighty  nation  which  a  century  ago 
yielded  to  us  our  liberties  under  compulsion  allies  heraelf  to 
us  in  our  war  for  humauity,  mth  a  bond  based  upon  kinship 
and  upon  sympathy  for  our  unselfish  purpose,  and  therefore 
stronger  than  any  written  treaty  or  sealed  compact. 

We  hear  much  talk  in  these  days  about  an  international 
Anglo-Saxon  alliance,  and  it  is  good  and  healthful.  But  we 
now  have  an  assured  alliance  between  forty-five  sovereign 
States.  It  is  this  union  at  home,  constituting  a  mighty  and 
unconquerable  nation,  that  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
nations  of  the  Old  World  and  makes  them  think  an  alliance 
desirable.  Some  would  seek  such  an  alliance,  all  would  recog- 
nize its  omnipotence. 

The  war  in  which  we  engaged  was  initiated  upon  a  high 
moral  plane  of  national  responailiility.  The  adjustment  of 
its  results  must  be  kept  there.  No  unworthy  partisan  politi- 
cal purpose  must  divent  ub. 

The  God  of  Nations  revealed  himself  in  our  international 
struggle.  Let  men  who  count  themselves  statesmen  be  care- 
ful how  they  attempt  to  steady  the  Ark  of  God  and  beware 
of  the  fate  of  Uzzah.  Let  us,  as  a  nation  divinely  favored 
in  all  our  history,  earnestly  and  i-evereutly  seek  his  guidance, 
legislate  as  he  wills,  and  be  careful  not  to  legislate  with  a 
purpose  to  direct  the  Almighty. 
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In  an  emergency  never  prophesied  or  dreamed,  a  free 
people's  war  for  luiiuaiiity  and  the  rights  of  man  caused  on 
May  1,  1898,  the  starry  ensign  of  the  i-epublie,  with  all  it 
means,  to  float  over  fertile  islands  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe,  iiihaljited  by  eight  millions  of  oppressed,  pliindei-ed, 
and  misruled  people.  Thus  suddenly  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
took  on  new  beauty  for  friendly  eyes  and  new  terror  for  the 
foe8  of  liberty. 

The  sun  of  heaven  now  greets  the  stars  of  hope  in  liberty's 
banner  during  every  hour  of  every  revolution  of  the  round 
earth.  A  blow  from  the  strong  right  hand  of  this  nation, 
designed  to  break  the  grasp  of  a  cruel  oppressor  in  an  island 
just  off  our  coast,  fii"st  paralyzed  tht*  same  oppressor's  hand, 
deprived  her  of  her  richest  colonies,  and  liberated  millions  of 
her  victims  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  Kinship  in  suffer- 
ing and  in  hopes  makes  all  the  race  neighbors. 

We  purpose  here  to  give  some  arguments,  facts,  incidents 
and  authorities  to  corroborate  the  claim  that  the  war  was  one 
of  civilizations. 

On  April  5,  1898,  the  writer  prepared  and  presented  a 
report  to  a  Conference,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  of  some 
hundreds  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  on  the  state  of  the 
country  in  its  relations  to  Spain.  The  report  was  adopted 
with  unanimity  and  enthusiasm.  The  action  met  with  severe 
criticism  from  various  sources.  We  submit  that  in  the  light 
of  history  the  indictment  against  Spain  reads  well  to-day. 
We  repeat  it : 

"We  believe  that  the  following  facts  constitute  an  indict- 
ment demanding  the  expulsion  of  Spanish  rule  from  Culm  : 

"  1.  Its  destruction  of  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
States,  already  making  an  invoice  of  mllltous  of  treasure. 

"  2.  Its  insolence  in  searching  our  merchantmen  on  the 
high  seas,  and  repudiation  of  claims  for  restitution. 

"  3.  Its  cowardly  insult  to  our  honored  President,  by  its 
representative  at  our  nation's  capital. 
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"  4.  Its  trivial  treatment  of  interuatioual  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. 

"  5.  Its  reqiiiriug  the  United  States  in  obedience  to  humili- 
ating treaty  obligations  to  police  the  seas,  to  prevent  the 
exteusioii  of  assistance  to  struggling  patriots  seeking  aid. 

"6.  Its  criminally  perniisaive,  if  not  ordered,  destruction  of 
the  United  States  battleship  Maine,  with  the  loss  of  the  lives 
of  266  American  defenders. 

"  7.  Its  burliarity  and  inhumanity  in  the  methods  of  warfare, 
with  its  treacherous  murder  of  men,  its  herding  and  starving 
of  aged  men  and  women  and  children  to  the  extent  of  over 
400,000  in  number,  its  ingenious  and  exterminating  tortures  of 
a  people  it  has  neither  the  courage  nor  the  vigor  to  conquer. 

"  8.  Its  sacrilegious  pretext  of  claiming  to  be  a  Christian 
nation. 

*'  9.  Its  prostitution  of  the  moral  sense  of  onr  citizens  by 
obliging  them  for  years  to  look  upon  and  become  familiar 
with  fiendish  barbarism  so  near  us  that  we  can  almost  hear 
the  cries  of  its  victims. 

"  10.  Its  paralyzing  power  U{>on  the  Christian  ei\'ilization 
of  the  century,  by  holding  in  darkness,  denser  than  that  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  inhabitants  of  the  fairest  island  of  the 
sea. 

"  Humanity,  honesty,  virtue,  reason,  liberty,  civilization, 
and  Cliristiauity  demand  the  expulsion  of  this  last  consum- 
mate specimen  of  the  frightful  cruelties  of  a  Latin  civiliza- 
tion from  the  island  whose  shores  are  touched  by  the  same 
tides  that  wash  the  coasts  of  this  republic. 

"  We  want  no  overtures  from  our  government  nor  to  our 
goverument  for  settlement  of  the  burniug  questions  confront- 
ing us  as  a  nation,  based  upon  pi'opositions  eniannting  from 
Rome.  Let  efforts  emanating  from  that  source  exhaust  them- 
aelvea  in  humanizing  and  civilizing  Sjuiin.  American  institu- 
tions will  guard  their  own  honor.*" 

On  April  15,  1898,  almost  every  one  of  these  ten  points  of 
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indictment,  in  an  elaborated  form,  was  mentioned  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  upon  whicli  the  Committee  asked  the  Senate 
to  vote  to  expel  Spain  from  Cuba  by  instructing  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  the  army  and  navy  for  the  puipose. 

When  the  United  States  entered  upon  the  war  with  Spain 
the  President's  proclamation  explicitly  announced  the  highest 
principles  of  civilized  warfare,  which  not  only  measured  up 
tc*  all  tlie  rerpiirements  of  international  law,  but  took  in  the 
domain  of  courtesy,  morality,  and  humanity.  These  pnnciples 
embmlied  abstinence  from  privateering,  despite  tlie  fact  that 
our  government  was  not  a  party  to  the  international  <leclara- 
tion  prohibiting  privateering  l>y  the  signatory  powei*s,  having 
refused  to  sign  the  declaration  because  the  other  nations  would 
not  agree  that  all  private  property  on  both  sea  and  land  should 
be  exempt  from  seizure,  unless  it  was  contraband  of  war. 
The  principles  announced  substantially  carried  out  our 
humane  propositions  which  had  lieen  rejected  by  the  other 
nations.  The  proclamation  guaranteed  a  month's  exemption 
frnm  seizure  to  all  of  the  enemy's  mercliantnien  loading  iu  or 
sailing  from  American  ports,  and  permitted  all  Spanish 
vessels  which  had  sailed  for  an  American  poi-t  previous  to  the 
date  of  the  declaration  of  war  to  enter  that  port,  discharge 
their  cargoes  and  resail  unmolested.  All  this  leniency  was  not 
only  beyond  the  requirements  of  existing  international  law, 
but  put  war  on  a  more  exaltetl  and  more  humane  level  than 
the  world  had  before  witnessed,  and  was  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  historic  methods  of  warfare  of  the  nation  whose 
corrupt  civilization  our  country  was  called  upon  to  expel 
from  Cuba. 

Presiilent  McKinley,  at  the  Peace  Jubilee  iu  Chicago,  Octo- 
ber 18,  1898,  said  ; 

"It  is  gratifying  to  all  of  us  to  know  that  this  never  ceased 
to  be  a  war  of  humanity.  The  last  ship  that  went  out  of  the 
harbor  of  Havana  before  war  was  declaied  was  an  American 
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ship,  which  had  taken  to  the  suffering  people  of  Cuba  the 
auppliea  faruiahed  by  American  charity.  And  the  first  ship 
to  sail  iuto  the  huiiior  of  Santiago  whs  another  American  ship 
bearing  food  supplies  to  the  suffering  Cubans,  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  the  universal  prayer  of  American  citizens  that  justice  and 
humanity  and  civilization  shall  characterize  the  final  settlement 
of  peace  as  they  have  distinguished  the  progress  of  the  war." 

Whenever  in  naval  warfare  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  been  back 
of  the  guns  which  have  faced  the  Spaniard  he  has,  with  unva- 
rying uniformity,  not  only  defeated  him,  but  destroyed  the 
shi^H  which  carried  Spain's  ensign  of  mediaeval  civilization, 

Cinuinodore  Philip  of  the  warship  Te^vas,  when  asked  on 
September  10,  1898,  "  How  about  the  personnel  of  the 
American  crews  to-day  in  the  matter  of  bii'th?"  "A  large 
majority,"  replied  the  Commodore,  "come  of  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Scandinavian  blood.  This  includes  men  of  direct  Ameri- 
can, English,  and  Irish  pedigree,  and  the  sons  of  the  old 
Norsemen,  and,  bunch  them  all  together,  they  are  the  best 
sea-faring  and  sea-fighting  stock  on  earth.  All  lend  them- 
selves easily  to  American  citizenship,  including  tiie  Germans, 
of  whom  we  have  a  fair  proportion.  Of  the  French  aud  other 
Latin  races  we  have  mighty  fe\v." 

The  late  Captain  Chai-les  V.  Gridley  of  the  Ohjmpia  wrote 
from  Manila  Bay,  May  3,  1898:  "  We  are  busy  now  burying 
their  [Spanish]  dead  and  caring  for  their  wounded.  After 
surrendering  they  went  off,  leaving  them,  after  promising  to 
look  out  for  them.  We  are  superior  to  the  Latin  and  the 
Bourbon,  and  we  must  conquer." 

It  is  an  interesting  and  significant  fact  that,  during  the  war, 
America's  great  commanders,  in  civil  affairs  and  on  sea  and 
land,  were  almost  without  e.xception  men  who  descended  from 
progenitors  who  were  the  creatoi-s  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  Ameri- 
can Christian  civilization.  The  Providence  which  did  not 
permit  our  institutions  in  our  early  history  to  be  shaped  by  a 
Latin  civilization  still  dealt  kindly  with  us. 
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It  was  a  magnificent  spectacle  at  the  close  of  the  nineteentli 
century  to  behold  the  two  great  English-speaking  nationali- 
ties standi Qg  shoulder  to  shouUler  ami  heart  to  heart;  and,  o!i 
the  other  hand,  it  was  an  instructive  spectacle  to  behold  the 
nations  of  Latin  civilization  trying  to  stand  together,  while 
Italy,  in  her  new  liberty,  tried  to  neutralize  the  meddling 
tendencies  of  the  Prisoner  of  the  Vatican. 

On  Decembers,  1898,  the  greatest  of  English  statesmen  said: 

"Already  the  United  States,  if  regarded  from  the  stand- 
point of  potential  resources,  is  the  greatest  of  civilized  States, 
with  its  immense  population  of  intelligent  citizens,  chiefly 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  if  we  are  assured  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  whether  it  aliides  under  the  Stai's  and  Stripes  or  the 
Union  Jack,  there  is  no  other  combination  that  can  make  us 
afraid." 

The  war  with  Spain  was  the  sixth  foreign  war  in  our  his- 
tory, the  firat  in  half  a  century,  and  one  of  the  first  in  the 
iraportaace  of  its  results.  It  has  greatly  increased  our  ix)S- 
sessions,  enlarged  our  policy,  planted  our  flag  in  another  hem- 
isphere, vindicated  the  high  order  of  our  diplomacy,  proved 
the  marv'elous  efficiency  of  our  navy  and  army,  aud  placed 
the  United  States  in  the  front  rank  of  the  world-Powers,  It 
has  been  forcefully  said  that : 

"Just  two  hundred  years  after  the  sovereigns  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  bargained  together  for  the  partition  of 
Spain  the  Spanish  Empire  is  partitioned,  without  French  or 
British  aid,  by  a  power  of  which  these  monarchs  had  no  knowl- 
edge. In  its  immediate  changes  of  the  maps  aud  international 
relations  of  the  world  the  Spanish-American  war  was  one  of  the 
most  importHut  of  the  century.  In  its  ultimate  possil)ilities  it 
vies  with  any  that  has  been  fought  since  the  British  and  Span- 
ish races  first  grappled  in  a  deathlock.  The  work  that  Drake 
began  at  Cadiz  was  completed  by  Dewey  and  Sampson  at 
Manila  and  Santiago,  aud  it  may  well  be  that  the  last  act 
will  prove  as  full  of  mojuent  as  was  the  first." 
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Tlu!  trend  of  sentiment  among  all  tlie  civUize<l  nations  other 
thuii  those  of  L:ttiri  leaning  aii«l  lineage  evidently  is  that 
France,  Italy,  and  Austria,  having  become  stationary,  and 
8[)ain,  an  the  result  of  the  war,  having  been  eliminated  as  an 
internatiorifd  i>o\ver,  the  ultimate  disappearance  of  the  Latin 
race  as  a  factor  in  human  alfairs  will  not  long  be  post- 
poncnl. 

No  wonder  France  made  a  desperate  effort  to  get  the  Powers 
to  unite  with  her  in  the  beginning  of  our  contest  with  Spain, 
to  befriend  cowardly  and  corrupt  Spain  against  our  demands 
in  the  interests  of  humanity,  as  at  that  very  hour  France,  call- 
ing herself  a  republic,  but  really  a  government  of  militaiism 
and  luuLumcracy,  v/ua  in  cniirtsH,  army,  and  in  civil  ft<lniinistra- 
tion  steeped  in  the  intolerance,  the  cowaiidice,  and  corruption 
of  th«  Dreyfus  case.  The  poor  Jew  was  exiled  to  DeviFa  Isle, 
but  the  Devil  had  free  range  in  Paris, 

One  of  the  most  significant  recognitions  of  the  fact  that  our 
war  with  Spain  was  a  war  in  the  interests  of  better  civiliza- 
tion came  from  Jerusalem.  lu  that  city,  on  June  17,  1898, 
in  the  Ueth  Jacob  Synagogue,  prayer  was  offered  in  tx^half  of 
the  American  arms.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  Spain  and  other  Latin  nations  have  made 
history  black  by  their  persecution  of  the  Jews  ?  The  prayer 
in  part  is  as  follows: 

*'  We  beseech  Thee,  O  God  of  mercy  and  compassion,  who 
hearest  jirayei",  we  Tliy  servants  of  the  House  of  Jacob,  who 
dwell  in  Thy  holy  precincts;  we  come  to-day  to  pour  out  our 
prayer  for  our  brethren,  the  jwople  of  America  who  live  in 
the  ITnited  States  ;  the  people  in  whom  Thou  hast  implanted 
the  love  of  liberty  and  humanity  more  than  in  any  other. 
These  blessed  people  went  out  to  battle  against  a  mighty  foe, 
not  to  widen  territory  or  to  conquer  neighboi's,  but  to  proclaim 
liberty  to  captives  and  to  deliver  a  poor  people  from  the 
wrath  of  their  despoilera. 

"  Thou,  O  God,  who  examinest  the  heart,  look  down  from 
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heaven  and  8ee  the  battling  armies,  and  let  Thy  countenance 
shine  on  the  array  that  is  actuated  by  the  feelings  of  righteous- 
ness and  the  love  of  humanity,  and  on  the  young  men  and 
their  leaders  who  risk  their  lives  for  a  just  cause  to  save  the 
oppressed  from  their  oppressors. 

"  Lift  up  the  hand  of  the  ruler  of  that  country  and  crown 
his  heroes  with  the  crown  of  victory, 

**  But  on  their  adversaries  hIiow  Tliy  might  and  annihilate 
their  power.  Avenge  the  blootl  of  TI13'  servants  that  has 
been  shed  by  a  cruel  nation  and  crush  Thy  enemies  for  aye." 

On  October  13,  1898,  in  a  pulilic  speech,  the  President  as- 
serted tlie  patriotism  and  civilization  involved  in  the  war  when 
he  said : 

"  We  have  been  patriotic  in  every  crisis  of  our  history,  and 
never  more  patriotic  than  from  April,  1898,  to  the  present 
hour.  Our  patriotism  must  be  continued.  We  must  not 
permit  it  to  abate,  but  we  must  stand  unitedly  until  every 
settlement  of  the  recent  contest  shall  be  written  in  enduring 
form  and  shall  record  a  triumph  for  civilization  and  humanity." 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  put  the  issues  of  the  war  thus : 

*'I  believe  that  the  war  just  ended  is  the  inevitable  out- 
come of  the  antagonisms  of  three  centuries  here  and  for 
eighteen  centuries  in  the  world ;  the  conflict  between  the 
notion  of  government  embodied  in  the  public  school  and  the 
government  embodied  in  the  Inquisition.  I  thank  (Jod  that 
the  dominion  of  the  government  in  which  was  embodied  the 
principle  of  taxing  the  people  for  the  government  alone,  and 
which  stands  for  the  Inquisition,  is  dead  on  this  continent." 

On  September  13,  1898,  Premier  Sagasta,  in  the  Spanish 
Senate,  in  the  debate  on  the  Peace  Protocol,  in  response  to 
the  assaults  upon  himself  and  upon  his  predecessor  Canovas, 
said  :  "  that  neither  Sefior  Canovas  nor  himself  had  ruled 
long  enough  to  change  the  character  of  the  race,"  which  was 
the  true  cause,  he  asserted,  of  the  disaster  to  Spain.  Later, 
the  Premier  remarked  :  "  We  are  an  anieniic  country." 
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Facing  the  Thventieth  Century. 


While  GcEeral  Blanco  vvitb  great  bluster  was  consummat- 
ing arrangements  for  the  removal  of  the  dust  of  Columbus 
from  Cuba  to  Spain,  a  dispatch  was  received  from  Madrid 
stating  that :  "  A  mob  of  women  at  Granada,  considering  that 
the  discovery  of  America  was,  in  their  opinion,  the  principal 
cause  of  Spain's  misfortunes,  stoned  the  statue  of  Columbua 
there." 

The  Orisiohcd  Colon  was  the  last  ship  of  Cervera's  Spanish 
fleet  destroyed.  It  seemed  the  irony  of  fate  that  Spain's  last 
representative  of  naval  power  in  this  Western  Hemisphere 
should  not  only  bear  the  name  of  the  discoverer  of  America, 
but  should  be  aunk  near  the  spot  where  four  centuries  ago  he 
planted  the  Spanish  flag,  having  discovered  the  outposts  of 
a  new  world,  and  near  the  city  where  his  ashes  were  believed 
to  repose. 

San  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  where  Columbus  landed 
October  12,  1492,  is  now  owned  by  Great  Britain  ;  and 
Cuba,  one  of  the  Antilles,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

There  is  not  an  instance  recorded  in  history  where  Spain 
has  given  evidence  that  the  welfare  of  a  colony  had  prece- 
dence in  her  thought  and  purpose.  Her  standard  of  colonial 
government  has  remained  medieval,  while  the  world's 
standard  has  moved  up  and  away,  carrying  her  possessions 
with  it,  until  she  now  stands  a  pitiable  member  of  the  family 
of  nations,  stripped  of  her  once  extended  colonial  domain,  in 
the  isolation  of  pride,  ignorance,  and  unrepentant  intolerance. 
Four  elements  were  always  present  in  Spain's  theory  and 
practice  of  colonial  control :  heartless  tyranny,  conscienceless 
clericalism,  mercenary  misgovernment,  and  haughty  race  dis- 
tinctions. 

In  our  war  with  Spain,  while  it  would  from  a  standpoint  of 
liberal  principles  be  natural  to  expect  that  the  South  Ameri- 
can republics  would  sympathize  with  the  United  States,  they 
were  not  only  outspoken  in  their  attitude  of  unfiiendliness  to- 
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ward  U8,  but  gave  many  iudicatious  of  tbeir  sympathy  with 
Spaia.  Their  people  are  of  the  Latin  race  and  their  civiliza- 
tion is  yet  dominated  by  the  ecclesiasticism  of  a  Latin  civili- 
zation. Their  antagouism  to  Anglo-Saxon  civilizatitm  was 
stronger  than  their  love  for  the  institutions  based  upon  that 
civilization,  although  it  made  even  the  partial  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  they  eujoy  possible. 

While  the  cruelties  and  crimes  of  Spain  in  history,  it  would 
be  natural  to  suppose,  would  touch  the  character  and  the  des- 
tinies of  our  nation  more  closely  if  they  were  committed  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  than  if  they  were  committed  in  the 
Old  World,  the  fact  remaius  that  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
iniquities  of  the  same  origin  in  France  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  developed  forces  that,  entering  into  the  character  of 
Amen* can  pioneers,  gave  our  nation  much  of  the  moral  virility 
and  uucompromi.*iing  courage  whicli  enabled  it  in  its  youth, 
and  which  hiia  thus  far  enabled  it  successfully,  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  a  Latin  civilization. 

OITB   ISTEW   POSSESSIONS. 


Consult  a  map  of  the  world,  and  as  you  view  the  Eastern 
and  Western  hemispheres,  with  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  a  fact  of  geographic  interest  will  present  itself.  The 
new  possessions  of  the  United  States — all  of  them — lie  in  al- 
most a  direct  line  drawn  an)nnd  the  globe.  Cuba,  Port  Rico, 
the  Philippines,  and  Hawaii  lie  within  the  same  belt  of 
latitude.  As  islands  of  the  sea,  they  closely  re8end)le  each 
other  in  their  history,  government,  religion,  and  the  richness 
of  their  material  resources. 

A  concise  compilation  and  a  clear  comparison  of  the  lead- 
ing facts  in  the  historic  record  and  natural  resources  of  these 
islands  will  better  enable  us  to  understand  the  situation. 


Facing  the  Tweniieih  Century. 


CUBA. 


The  island  of  Cuha^the  largest  among  the  group  known 
as  the  Greater  Antilles — lies  90  miles  south  of  the  eoitst  of 


Florida.     It    is   in    latitude    20°    N.  to  2:r  N.     It   oce 


upies 


11    degrees  of  longitude,  and    is  760  miles    in   length.     Its 


least  breadth    is  from  ;^0  to    36   mi 


es. 


It 


is  IxniiH 


\iM\ 


on 


id  the  Gulf  of 


the  north  and  east  by  the  Atlautic  Ocean 
Mexico,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Caribbean 
Sea-  It  has  six  territorial  divisions — Piuar  Del  Rio, 
Havana,  Matanzaa,  Santa  Clara,  Puerto  Principe,  and 
Santiago  de  Culia.  Its  geographic  area  is  45,883  square 
miles.  England  luis  but  5000  more.  The  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  but  600  less.  Cuba  was  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus in  1492  ou  his  first  voyage,  while  sailing  westwai-d  over 
the  Atlantic  with  a  crew  of  90  men.  To  him  it  was  "  the 
goodliest  land  that  eye  ever  saw."  Geologically,  there  is 
evidence  that  Cuba  was,  ia  ages  gone  by,  an  extremity  of 
North  America.  Its  climate,  while  tropical,  is  mild.  Two 
seasons  only  ai'e  recognized — the  dry  and  the  rainy.  The 
dry  seaaou  ia  especially  delightful.  The  annual  i-ainfall  ia 
estimated  to  be  40  inches.  The  atmosphere  is  singularly 
transparent.  The  skies,  with  their  glowing  sunsets,  are  of 
noticeable  beauty.  The  sea  is  described  aa  "a  deep  green 
with  shifting  coppery  lights,  like  liquid  opal." 

Cuba,  for  vegetation,  is  a  terrestrial  paradise.  It  is  exuber- 
ant with  tropical  luxuriance.  It  is  so  fertile  that  two  crops 
of  some  cereals  may  be  obtained,  at  times,  in  the  same  year. 
Sugar,  tobacco,  and  coffee  are  the  principal  agi-icultural  prod- 
ucts. Sea-island  cotton  of  a  fine  quality  is  readily  raised  on 
the  low  lauds  of  the  coast.  Besides  Indian  corn,  yams,  and 
sweet  potatoes,  the  pineapple,  orange,  banana,  fig,  and  pome- 
granate grow  freely.  Cocoa,  honey,  and  wax  are  among  the 
exports.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  than  10,000,000 
acres  of  dense,  uncleared  forests,  rich  in  hard  and  valuable 
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woods  like  cedar,  ebooy,  aud  inahogauy.  The  island  is  mouQ- 
tainous.  The  cupper  mines  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  are  rich  in 
useful  ores.  The  cataracts  and  caves  of  Cuba,  "The  Pearl 
of  the  Antilles,"  are  a  wonder  to  the  traveler. 

The  habitable  area  of  Cuba  is  but  little  more  than  32,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  estimated  to  be  1,631,000. 
Thtr  aborigines  were  long  since  practically  exterminated. 
Spaniards,  Cubans  of  Spanish  ancestry,  Africans,  mulattoes, 
and  a  few  Asiatics  constitute  in  part  the  racial  distinctions. 
They  are  divided  largely  into  su-called  "  Peninsulars "  and 
"  Insulare,"  into  whites  and  negroes.  The  negio  element 
to-day  is  represented  by  scarcely  more  thau  a  quarter  of  the 
entire  p<.)pulation.  African  slavery  existed  for  many  years. 
It  was  abolished  as  recently  as  in  1886. 

Industry,  enterpjise,  and  thrift  have  not  had  encourage- 
ment in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  during  all  these  centuries  of  Span- 
ish niisgovernment.  Under  Spanish  dominion,  with  its  lust 
of  wealth  and  power,  Cuba,  though  rich  in  its  latent  resources, 
beautiful  in  its  landscape,  and  fertile  in  its  loauiy  soil,  has 
been  permitted  to  remain  piaetically  uncultivated  and  unde- 
veloped. Armed  occupation  on  the  pai't  of  its  Spanish  con- 
querei"s  and  owners  has  been  ceaseless — with  ouly  brief 
intermissions — for  four  hundred  years.  A  Si>anisb  governor 
general  has  from  time  to  time  been  appointed  by  the  authori- 
ties in  Madrid.  Even  Spaniards  tliemselves,  not  native  to  the 
soil  of  Spain,  have  been  excluded  from  holding  office  in  Cuba, 
whether  civil  or  military,  "Creoles" — that  is,  people  of 
Spanish  blood  born  on  Cuban  soil — have  had  no  j>lac'e  in  the 
official  or  governing  class.  The  proud  Spanish  grandees  and 
hidalgos  have  held  in  contempt  a  people  whose  annual  i^eve- 
nues,  amounting  to  many  millions,  while  collected  in  Cuba, 
have  been  spent  or  treasured  in  Spain. 

"The  Roman  C'athulic  is  the  only  religion  tolerated  in 
Cuba."  This  statement,  made  by  a  traveler  in  1896,  will 
never  again  be  truthfully  uttered. 


166  Ilbcing  the  Twentieth  Century, 

PORTO  mco. 

Tliia  19  among  the  smallest  of  oar  recent  conquests,  yet, 
pei'haps,  the  most  attractive  and  interesting.  It  m  one  of  tlie 
Weat  India  Islands,  southeast  of  Cuba.  It  lies  70  miles  east 
of  Hayti ;  it  is  108  miles  long,  and  a  little  less  than  40 
broad.  Its  area  is  estimated  to  be  3668  square  miles.  A 
backbone  of  hills,  running  east  and  weat,  finds  its  loftiest 
elevation  at  the  northeast,  in  a  peak  3600  feet  high. 
These  hills  are  inllnential,  as  they  intercept  the  trade 
winds  and  affect  uieteorulogic  conditions.  Well-watered, 
the  liilIto[)s  covered  with  fruits,  the  island  presents  a 
beautiful  appearance.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
November,  1493.  In  1511  the  city  of  San  Juan  was  founded 
by  Ponce  de  Leon.  The  aboi'iginal  inhabitants  were 
piomptly  subdued  and  speedily  disapi>eared.  The  pres- 
ent population  of  the  island  is  estimated  at  a  little  more 
than  800,000.  Spaniards,  Germans,  Swedes,  Danes,  Russians, 
and  other  people  of  European  origin,  occupy  Porto  Rico,  with 
natives  of  the  Canary  Islandn  and  a  few  Chinese.  Sugar  and 
coffee  are  tli*^  two  staples.  Tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  and  maize, 
with  the  fiMiits  belongiug  to  tlie  tropics,,  are  successfully  culti- 
vated. With  a  soil  extremely  fertile,  the  exports  of  Porto 
Rico  are  comparatively  large  and  remunerative.  Exports  and 
imports  more  than  doubled  in  value  between  the  years  18D0 
and  1883.  Oidy  salt  mines  are  worked,  thouglt  gold, 
iron,  copper,  and  coal  may  be  found.  .  San  Juan,  the 
capital,  lies  on  the  north  coast.  A  palace,  a  cathedral, 
town  hall,  and  theater  are  there.  Ponce,  Mayaguez,  and 
Nagnabo  are  the  other  principal  towns.  The  people  are 
ordinarily  intelligent,  their  religion,  as  might  be  expected,  is 
the  state  religion  of  Spain.  The  degree  of  their  civilization 
is  what  Spanish  subjection  and  priestly  domination  have 
allowed.  In  1820  the  Porto  Ricans  aiteinpted  to  throw  off 
the  Spanish  yoke,  but  in  vain.     Until  the  United  States  came 
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into  possession  of  tbis  island,  in  1898,  the  Spanisb  government 
was  supreme.  This  island  is  the  only  one  of  the  entire  num- 
ber of  islands  wrested  from  Spain  as  the  result  of  the  late  war 
over  which  the  United  States  claims  ownership  and  permanent 
sovereignty. 


THE    PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS. 

The  Philippiue  Islands  constitute  an  archipelago  in  them- 
selves. They  number,  islands  and  islets,  by  various  estimates 
from  600  to  1200.  The  principal  islands  are  Luzon,  Mindanao, 
Samar,  Panay,  Negros,  Palawan,  Cebu,  and  Miudoro.  The  area 
of  the  entire  group  is  estimated  to  be  114,U00  square  miles. 
Luzon  autl  Mindauao  exceed  in  area  all  the  othera  put  to- 
gether. They  are  of  volcanic  origin.  Two  of  the  volcanoes 
are  active.  TLey  have  been  destructive.  The  Albay  volcano 
towel's,  a  i^erfect  cone,  to  the  height  of  over  8000  feet.  Earth- 
quake shocks  are  not  infrequent.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the 
islanders  generally  build  their  homes  of  light  material,  with 
grass  or  palm-leaf  roofs.  The  climate  is  essentially  tropical, 
and  is  described  as  a  continual  summer,  the  temperature  vary- 
ing but  little  from  80*^  F.  As  might  be  expected,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  are  rich  in  agricultural  products,  though  the  land 
is  largely  undeveloped.  The  population,  a  mixture  of  races, 
is  estimated  at  betwe«u  7,000,000  and  8,000,000.  In  view  of 
their  tropical  environment,  the  people  are  naturally  of  an  indo- 
lent disposition.  They  are  said,  however,  to  be  ingenious. 
Their  devices  for  manufacture  are  as  yet  crude.  Still,  they 
manufacture  and  export  large  quantities  of  nianila  hemp. 
Rice,  sugar,  and  coffee,  with  tobacco,  are  among  the  products 
of  their  fertile  soil.  The  islands  are  abundant  also  in  vegeta- 
ble and  fi'uit  products.  From  the  cocoannt's  meat  and  milk 
the  inhabitants  prepare  various  drinks,  foods,  spirits,  and 
mediciues. 

The  Philippiue  Islands  were  discovered  March  16,  1521,  by 
Hernando  Magellan,  a  Portuguese  noble,  who  had  renounced 
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Lis  allegiance  to  Portugal  and  had  become  a  subject  of  Spain. 
The  discoveries  of  Christopher  Columbus  in  1492,  with  the 
adventures  and  conquests  of  Cortez,  Balboa,  and  others,  had 
aroused  the  enterprising  spirit  of  this  restless  cavalier.  The 
existence  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  known ;  but  bow  to  reach 
it  by  sailing  the  Atlantic  was  yet  a  mystery.  With  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  that  mystery  was  solved. 
After  reaching  and  naming  this  passage  between  the  Island  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  mainland  of  Patagonia,  October  28, 
1520,  Magellan  sailed  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  months  before  he 
reached  the  Ladrone  Islands.  Subsequently,  coasting  along 
the  island  of  Mindanao,  he  landed,  upraised  the  Spanish  flag, 
and  took  formal  possession  in  the  name  of  Charles  I. 

The  population  is  decidedly  mongrel.  Spaniards,  Chinese, 
and  an  English-speaking  contingent  constitute  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  foreign  element,  which  is  represented  mostly  in 
Manila  and  in  the  chief  seaports  of  the  archipelago.  The 
indigenous  population  is  made  up  of  various  tribes  and  I'aces, 
chief  among  which  are  the  Negritos,  the  Gaddanes,  the  Iggo- 
rotes,  and  the  Tinguiaues.  Some  of  these  tribes,  like  the 
Gaddanes,  are  described  as  "entirely  out  of  the  pale  of  civili- 
zation." 

To  depict  the  true  character  of  the  domesticated  natives  of 
these  islands  is  confessedly  difficult.  In  many  respects  it  is 
enigmatical  and  unsatisfactory.  The  evidences  of  civilization 
found  in  Manila,  the  capital  of  the  Philippines,  among  the 
native  population,  is  not  a  fair  index,  of  coui-se,  of  the  igno- 
rance, the  indolence,  and  the  irreligiou  which  mark  the  millions 
who  live  remote  from  this  comparatively  cultivated  center. 
Although  Spain  discovered  and  conquered  these  islands,  slie 
has  done  but  little  to  enlighten  them.  Manufactures  and 
commerce  have  lacked  management-  Material  resources  have 
been  left  undeveloped.  The  foi'ms  of  government  are  arbi- 
trary and  oppressive.  Added  to  the  effects  of  climate,  lead- 
ing men  naturally  to  do  aa  little  work  as  possible, — uo  more 
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indeed  than  is  absolutely  necessaiy  for  existence  and  to  secure 
the  commonest  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life,^ — there  has 
been  little  or  nothing  to  encourage  activity,  industry,  and 
enterprise.  There  has  been  much  to  foster  resentment  and 
rebellion.  Robbed  by  the  Spanish  authoritivs — Sjmin  claim- 
ing the  right  to  tax  everything  in  sight,  even  to  the  wheels  of 
a  cart — the  oppressed  Philippiuos  have  also  been  the  victims 
of  opjiression  ou  the  part  of  their  religious  teachers.  The 
enforced  support  of  the  Romish  Church  has  likewise  been  a 
form  of  imposition.  Between  the  exactions  and  extortions  of 
state  and  church,  the  energies  of  tLe  mixed  races  of  these 
many  islands  have  not  only  remained  undevelojied,  but  have 
been  discouraged  and  repressed. 

The  religion  of  the  Philippines  is  what  might  Vje  looked  for 
when  Roman  Catholics  and  Mussulmans  have  for  centuries  vied 
with  one  another  for  the  spiritual  domination  over  an  idola- 
trous and  barbarous  peojile.  The  power  of  the  Friara  is  to- 
day recognized  by  the  authorities  of  government,  and  the 
jtarish  priest  is  all-influential  as  he  appeals  to  the  superetitions 
and  feare  of  an  ignorant  native  community.  Mr.  Foreman 
says  :  "  A  royal  decree,  or  the  sound  of  the  etirnet,  would  not 
be  half  so  effective  as  the  elevation  of  the  Holy  Cross  before 
the  fanatical  maj<trity,  who  yet  become  an  easy  prey  to  fan- 
tastic promises  of  eternal  bliss  or  the  threats  of  everlasting 
perdition." 

Since  the  original  occupation  of  these  islands  by  the  Span- 
ish Government,  they  have  been  ruled,  for  the  moat  i)art,  by 
military  men.  Captains  general  of  late  years  have  been  at 
tlie  head  of  aifaira  with  a  three-year  term  of  office.  The  sub- 
jugation of  the  people  to  the  sway  of  Spain  has  been  gradual, 
and  this  colony,  like  the  othei's  within  her  domain,  has  been 
diviileil  and  subdivided  into  provinces  and  military  districts. 

Within  the  last  twenty-Uve  years  the  Philippine  Islands,  it 
is  concede*!  by  observant  travelei's  and  scholai's  like  Foreman 
and   Worcester,  have  matle  *'  great   strides   ou   the  path  of 
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social  and  material   progress."     Their  importance,  politically 
and  coramerpially,  has  for  years  been  increasingly  obvious. 

These  islands  came  under  the  control  of  the  United  States 
when,  on  Sunday  inoruiiig,  May  1,  1898,  Commotlore  Dewey 
entered  the  outer  harbor  of  Manila,  the  capital  of  these  Spanish 
possessions,  and  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  under  Admiral 
Montojo.  On  October  31  the  United  States  Peace  Cionmis- 
siou  presented  the  demand  of  this  nation  for  the  Philippines ; 
and  on  December  10  the  Treaty  of  Peace  was  signed  at  Paris. 
By  this  Spain  yielded  her  possessions  in  the  Pacific  archi- 
pelago to  the  government  of  this  nation. 


THE  LADBONE   ISLANDS. 

The  Ladrone  Islands  constitute  fifteen  links  in  a  seeming 
chain  of  islands.  They  are  found  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  north 
of  the  Carolines.  Their  latitude  is  13°  and  21°  North,  their 
longitude  144°  and  14G°  East.  They  were  discovered  by 
Magelhiii  March  6,  1S2L  They  are  variously  named  "Los 
Ladrones  "  or  "  Las  Marianas."  The  largest  island  is  Guahau 
or  Guam.  It  is  the  most  southern  of  the  entire  group.  Like 
the  Philippines,  these  islands  are  uiouiitainous ;  the  northern 
group  is  especially  so.  Their  estimated  area  is  200  square 
miles.  Agriculture  has  been  greatly  neglected  :  yet  arecaand 
cocoanut  palms,  rice,  maize,  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  fruits,  and 
castor  oil  are  named  among  the  products.  Tlie  climate  and 
soil  are  most  favorable  to  their  better  cultivation.  Swine 
and  oxen  are  permitted  to  run  wild.  The  population  of  these 
islands  is  about  8000.  It  is  made  up  of  the  descendants  of 
the  aborigines,  of  settlers  from  the  Philippines,  and  of  others 
of  a  mixed  race.  Excepting  a  colony  from  the  Caroline  Islands, 
the  majority  of  the  population  are  lacking  in  energy.  The 
natives  themselves  are  indolent  and  even  lazy.  They  have 
been  oppressed  and  dispirited.  Their  numbers  have  been 
fearfully  wasted  by  Sitanish  conquest.  Witliin  two  centuries 
the  original   islanders   suffered   losses   which   ]*educed    their 
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population  from  an  estimated  50,000  to  less  tlian  2000. 
During  one  year  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  died 
from  an  epidemic.  With  such  a  history  and  aucb  discourage- 
ments, it  can  scarcely  be  matter  of  wonder  that,  apart  from  the 
influence  of  climate,  these  people  should  he  inactive,  poor, 
and  of  doubtful  mural  eliaracter.  With  but  few  schools  and 
little  encouragement  or  o[)portuuity  for  the  development  of 
their  intellectual,  «oeial,  and  si)iritual  life,  these  people  all 
speak  Spanish  and  have  thus  far  been  under  the  Spanish  form 
of  government  and  tlie  Spanish  form  of  faith. 

On  the  2oth  of  May,  1898,  the  firat  Manila  expedition 
started  from  San  Francisco;  and  on  June  21  the  Ladrone 
Islands  were  captured,  and  Guam  is  now  the  possession  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Ti-eaty  of  Paris. 

THE    HAWADAN    ISLAITDS. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands — long  Itnown  as  the  Sandwich 
Islamls — are  found  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  They  lie 
between  18"  54'  and  22°  2'  N.  Ifit.,  in  long,  155°  and  161 MV. 
These  islands  are  twelve  in  number,  four  being  as  yet  prac- 
tically uninhabited.  The  island  of  Hawaii  is  the  largest  of 
the  group.  Their  total  area  is  estimated  as  6740  square 
miles.  They  were  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1778,  and 
were  named  by  him  in  honor  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  firet 
lord  of  the  Admiralty  at  that  time  in  England.  The  Span- 
ianls  claim  a  previous  discovery.  The  native  jiopulation 
represents  the  Malayo-Polpiesian  race,  their  complexion 
being  of  a  reddish  brown.  Their  number,  originally  200,000, 
is  to-day  less  than  31,000.  Half-castes,  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Portuguese,  and  an  English-speaking  peoj>le,  with  German, 
French,  Norwegians,  and  others  com(>lete  the  population  of 
109,000.  Sugar,  coffee,  trojiical  fruits,  and  rice  are  tiie  main 
products.  The  large  exportation  of  sugar  in  1895  was 
nearly  doubled  in  1897.  In  the  matter  of  imports,  American 
products    have   had    marketl    preference.     The    islands    are 
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moiintainoiia  and  volcanic.  The  mineral  products  are  said  to 
be  scanty.  The  native  llawaiians  physically  are  tall  and  mus- 
cular. They  are  more  industrious  aiid  enduring  than  other 
islanders  of  the  Pacific  living  in  a  climate  lesa  salubrious.  In 
moi'iil  character  and  intelligence,  they  are  what  might  be 
ex[>ected  a  people  would  be  so  recently  recovered  fi-om  can- 
nibalism and  subsequently  the  victims  uf  European  vices. 
Intemperance  and  licentiousness  liave  done  much  to  threaten 
the  actual  extinction  of  the  race.  In  1820 — about  thirty 
yeai-s  after  the  discovery  of  these  islands— they  were  visited 
by  American  missionaries.  They  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
native  language  to  writing.  The  advancement  of  the  Hawai- 
ians  in  civilization  was  very  marked.  Their  ancient  idola- 
trous religion  was  long  since  abandoned.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  islands  have  formally  accepted  the  Cln-istian  faith.  At 
one  time  in  their  early  history  an  attempt  was  made  by  force 
of  arms  to  establish  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  among  the 
Hawalians;  but  an  appeal  from  the  native  sovei'eign  to  the 
British  government,  to  France,  and  the  United  States  secured 
the  independence  of  their  islands  in  1844,  under  King  Kame- 
hameha  III.,  and  precluded  the  possibility  of  the  repetition 
of  this  and  kindred  outrages.  The  form  of  government  be- 
came that  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  a  legislature 
app(>iute<l  in  part  by  the  king,  and  in  part  elected  by  the 
people.  Each  of  the  larger  islands  liad  a  governor  appointed 
by  the  king,  while  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  were 
received  from  and  sent  to  foreign  powera.  Hrtnolulu,  the 
capital,  stands  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  the  island  Oahu.  It  is 
2100  miles  from  San  Francisco.  With  a  good  harbor,  the 
capital  of  Hawaii  is  connected  by  mail  steamers  with  the 
great  entrepots  of  Great  Britain,  Australia,  the  United  States, 
and  the  European  continent. 

In  January,  1893,  Queen  Liliuokalani  and  her  cabinet 
were  in  disagreement  about  a  new  constitution.  A  committee 
of  safety  took  possession  of   the  government.     Liliuokalani 
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was  deposed  and  tben  iinprisoued.  The  people,  cliieily 
American  residents,  established  a  provisional  government. 
Mr.  Stevens,  the  United  States  Minister,  eustained  them  in 
their  action,  to  guard  American  interests.  A  repuMic  was 
proclaimed  on  the  4t.li  of  Jnly,  181)4.  After  a  constitution 
had  been  adopted,  the  question  of  annexation  to  the  United 
States  was  agitated.  Sanford  B.  Dole  was  chosen  president 
of  the  Hawaiian  Kepublic,  his  term  to  expire  in  the  year 
1900. 

On  June  16,  1897,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii, 
junviding  for  the  annexation  of  the  islands.  July  17  the 
offered  cession  was  adopted  by  the  United  States  Congress. 
The  transfer  of  sovereignty  was  accomplished  August  12, 
1808.  On  the  presentation  of  a  certified  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  by  Rear  Adiuiral  Miller  to  President  Dole 
at  Honolulu,  the  sovereignty  and  public  j^roperty  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  were  yielded  to  our  representative.  The 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  was  taken  by  the 
Hawaiian  authorities,  and  the  administration  of  the  Hawaiian 
government  proceeded  subject  to  the  future  enactments  of 
the  United  States  Congress. 

The  Hawaiian  Commission  appointed  by  President  McKin- 
ley,  under  provision  of  Congress,  consisted  of  Sanford  B.  Dole, 
President  of  Hawaii ;  Judge  Frear  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Hawaii ;  United  States  Senators  Morgan  and  Cullom,  and  Mr. 
Hitt,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  On  December  6,  1898,  the  report 
of  the  Comfuission  was  presented  to  Congress,  providing  for 
a  territorial  government  of  our  new  possessions.  In  his 
Annual  Message  subsequently,  President  McKinley  said  con- 
cerning the  work  of  this  Coniniissittn:  "It  is  believed  that 
their  recommendations  will  have  the  earnest  consideration 
due  to  the  magnitude  of  the  respxMisilnlity  resting  upon  you 
to  give  such  shape  to   the   relationship  of    these  mid-Pacific 
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lands  to  our  home  Union  as  will  benefit  both  in  the  highest 
degree;  realizing  the  aspiration  of  the  community  that  has 
cast  its  lot  with  us  and  elected  to  share  our  political  heritage, 
while  at  the  same  time  justifying  the  foresight  of  those  who 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century  have  looked  to  the  assimila- 
tion of  Hawaii  as  a  natural  and  inevitable  consummation,  in 
harmony  with  our  needs  and  in  fulfillment  of  our  cherished 
traditions."    • 


PART  IV. 

THE  MENACE  TO   AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS 

FROM   POLITICO-ECCLESIASTIC^U. 

ROMANISM. 


PRELOHNAKY, 


We  have  given  8ome  account  of  the  sources  of  our  civiliza- 
tion and  of  the  institutions  which  are  the  product  of  that 
civilization,  and  also  some  account  of  the  type  of  civilization 
whose  grasp  under  the  providence  of  God  we  escaped  in  the 
early  history  of  our  country,  when  tlie  fiber  of  our  body  politic 
was  being  formed,  and  whose  last  colonial  tyrannical  rule  has 
been  banished  from  the  Westeni  Hemisphere,  as  the  result  of  a 
short  but  decisive  contest  on  sea  and  land  between  the  forces 
of  our  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  and  the  mediaeval  Latin 
civilization  of  Spain. 

AVe  now  propose  to  consider  the  claims,  relatwm,  and 
methods  in  our  Republic,  of  the  prime  factor  which  produces 
a  Latin  civilization  and  which  constitutes  its  one  abiding 
characteristic  and  cohesive  power  throughout  the  world, 
which  bears  the  name  of  polUk'o-eceUsiaMical  Romanism. 

We  look  upon  this  power  as  an  active,  persistent,  and 
omnipresent  menace  to  American  institutions. 

Politico-ecclesiastical  Romanism  presents  claims  concerning 
universal  dominion  in  both  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs; 
concerning  the  essential  character  of  civil  liberty ;  con- 
cerning religious  liberty  and  the  union  of  church  and 
state ;  and  concerning  the  voter  as  a  citizen  and  responsible 
sovereign,  in  direct  antagonism  to  tlie  genius  and  guarantees 
of    American   institutions.     It    sustains    relatione  to    party 

ITS 
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politics  and  politicians ;  to  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
adiniaistration  ;  to  education  and  the  schools ;  to  the  press 
and  literature;  to  charitable^  reformatory,  and  penal  institu- 
tions ;  to  labor  and  other  organizations  and  to  corporations ; 
to  the  boycott  and  the  boss ;  to  "  Kmu^  Roiuauisiu,  and 
Rebellion  ";  to  the  governmeut  of  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  the  New  World ;  and  to  the  Spanish- American  war,  which 
prove  it  a  constant  corruptor  of  ptditical  life  and  a  persistent 
disturber  of  tlie  equal  and  peaceful  relations  of  citizens  in 
public  and  iu  social  life. 

It  practices  fneihods  in  assuming  to  make  condescending 
concessions  to  American  instituti<ms ;  in  preserving  voting 
solidarity  hy  promoting  isolation  and  preventing  assimilation 
iu  citizenship ;  iu  insisting  upon  all  Romanists  entering  civic 
associations  as  Romanists  and  not  as  Americans;  which  are 
humiliating  to  national  self-respect,  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  its  own  people,  and  which  put  a  premium  upon 
corrupt  political  bargains. 

We  propose  to  conclude  this  department  of  our  discussion 
with  proofs  showing  the  decline  in  both  numbers  and  politi- 
cal power  of  Romanism  throughout  the  world  ;  and  to 
furnish,  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume,  a  carefully  sum- 
marized statement  of  efxleslwitieal  and  canon  Imo  from 
Roman  Catholic  authorities,  in  so  far  as  it  contains  matters 
of   import   to   American   citizens. 

Satolli,  the  Papal  Apostolic  Delegate,  wrote  in  his  book 
on  "  Loyalty  to  Church  and  State"  in  1895  : 

"  A  disinterested  study  of  religion,  as  embodied  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  will  show  that  nowhere  is  there  a  power 
appealing  to  conscience  more  able  to  hold  up  our  constitution 
above  the  storms  of  human  passions,  more  congenial  to  the 
spirit  of  your  republic,  than  the  Church  of  which  you  and  I 
are  children." 

And  yet  every  official  act  of  this  papal  representative 
while  in   this  country  proved   that  he  cared   little  for   the 
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republic,  but  was  here  for  the  purpose  of  temporarily  lulling 
the  storm  of  indignation  which  was  raging  agaiust  his  Church 
authorities  because  of  their  hostility  to  the  public  schools, 
and  to  compose  the  differences  existiug  in  the  American 
hierarchy  on  the  (juestion  of  methods  of  securing  public 
funds  for  parochial  schools.  He  found  not  a  single  advocate 
of  the  public  schools  as  such  among  the  membere  of  the 
hierarchy,  but  he  did  find  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  which 
was  the  surest  way  to  get  the  people's  money  for  sectarian 
propagation :  the  Archbishop  Ireland  way  of  compromise  and 
indirection,  or  the  Archbishop  Coirigan  way  of  demand  and 
direct  approach. 

Let  us  hope  that  Mr,  Minturn,  a  Roman  Catholic  lawyer 
of  Hobokeu,  N.  J.,  represents  hosts  of  the  laymen  of  his 
Church  when,  speakiug  on  '*  The  Amencau  Catholic,"  he  says : 

"  The  recent  agitation  by  some  of  the  clergymen,  bishops, 
as  well  as  priests,  in  the  Catholic  Church,  concerning  the 
school  question  has  led  to  counter-agitations  l>y  zealous, 
short-sighted,  yet  patriotic  men,  outside  of  the  Church,  who 
profess  to  see  in  the  movement  of  the  clergy  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Catholics  to  change  and  displace  the  public- 
school  question  of  the  land.  The  agitation  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  and  the  counter-agitation  of  the  American  Pj'otective 
Association,  are  both  based  upon  the  unfounded  and  baseless 
assumption  that  the  Catholic  bishops  and  clergymen  repre- 
sent the  Catholic  people  in  matters  jnirely  civil  and  political/' 

The  greatest  triumphs  in  late  years  of  Rome  as  a  political 
power  have  been  witnessed  in  this  republic,  by  its  influence 
over  executives  in  rauuicipalities,  States,  and  nation,  by  its 
control  of  legislatures,  by  its  drafts  upon  public  treasuries, 
by  its  control  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  centers  of  popu- 
lation all  over  the  nation  as  the  result  of  the  solidainty  of  its 
votes.  And  yet  men  claiming  to  be  intelligent  continue  to 
assert  that  America  has  nothing  to  fear  from  Romanism. 
This  fact  emphasizes  the  peril. 
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The  American  republic  lias  a  right  in  the  fii-st  place  to 
expect  perfect  loyalty  to  its  iastitutioiia  from  all  who  enjoy 
its  privileges  an<l  protection. 

Of  course  we  must  conclude  that  all  of  the  active  mani- 
festations of  the  presence  of  Romanism  in  these  directions 
are  political,  for  they  certainly  are  not  religious,  although 
pursued  with  religious  zeal. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  we  make  a  broad  dis- 
tinction between  the  system  controlled  by  a  Jesuitical  power 
for  political  ends  and  the  individual  members  of  the  llornan 
Catholic  Church,  multitudes  of  whom  are  honest  in  their 
religious  convictions,  but  have  no  adequate  realization  of  the 
tyra!inical  claims  of  the  hierarchy  upon  their  obedience. 
The  people  want  to  kn<>w  tlie  authenticated  facts  about  the 
insidious  encroachments  by  political  Romanism  upon  our 
republican  institutions,  and  the  methods  resorted  to  by  its 
apologists  to  conceal  the  purposes  of  encroachment. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion  it  will  be  found  necessaiy 
to  quote  largely  from  the  utterances  of  the  opponents  of  our 
institutions,  "our  enemies  themselves  being  judges,"  Other- 
wise the  wily  and  astutely  unscrupulous  Roman  critic  will 
say  that  the  statements  are  false  and  have  no  foundation  in 
fact ;  the  comniou  method  of  argument  with  hiin  being  to 
call  his  antagonist  a  liar  and  [>eraecutor,  and  then  to  act  as 
though  he  thought  that  simple  rude  denial  annihilated  facts. 
Not  a  quotation  is  made  in  these  pages  that  cannot  be 
authenticated.  Large  opportunity  is  afforded  here,  in  the 
discussion  of  the  various  relations  of  Romanism  to  our  insti- 
tutions, to  her  highest  authorities  and  representatives  to 
speak  their  minds  freely  and  prove  our  contention  against 
her. 

We  are  aware  that  books  and  pamphlets  by  the  thousand 
have  been  written  upon  the  relation  of  political  and  religious 
Romanism  to  oni-  institutions,  until  many  people  have  become 
wearied  because  of  the  irresponsible  character  of  much  of  this 
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literature.  But  tlie  puqx>se  of  this  discussion  is,  dispassion- 
ately and  without  exaggeration,  to  place  the  menace  of  polit- 
ico-ecclesiastical Rotuauisin  in  the  midst  of  a  discussion  of  the 
inHtitiitions  which  it  is  in  honor  bound  loyally  to  maintain 
and  not  seek  to  pervert  or  destroy. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  discussion  of  the  raenacinc  rela- 
tions  of  Romanism  to  our  civil  institutions  will  be  that 
politicians  among  clergymen,  office-holdere,  office-seekers,  and 
other  public  men,  will  rush  into  print  and  speech  to  declare 
that  they  know  many  men  among  their  Roman  Catholic 
constituents  and  acquaintances  who  are  just  as  loyal  and 
patriotic  as  any  other  citizens,  and  from  this  particular  premise 
will  vociferously  assert  that  Romanism  as  a  system  is  not 
hostile  to  our  institutions,  but  is  liberal  in  this  country  and 
is  adapting  itself  to  the  character  aiid  genius  of  American 
republicanism.  There  can  be  now,  and  there  have  been  for 
years,  but  two  reasons  for  this  kind  of  unintelligent  talk:  gar- 
rulous ignorance  and  political  selfishness.  Every  ecclesiastical, 
secular,  and  political  organization  must  be  held  responsible 
for  the  official  announcements  of  its  highest  authorities  ;  and 
the  responsibility  is  neither  modified  nor  annulled  because 
some  membei's  of  these  organizations,  in  spite  of  their  politi- 
cal or  other  creed,  are,  because  of  the  slack  hold  the  organi- 
zation of  which  they  are  a  part  has  upon  them,  just  so  much 
better  than  their  creed.  The  virtue  of  a  higher  loyalty  to 
civil  institutions,  at  the  expense  of  lower  loyalty  to  an  accepted 
eeclesiastical  system,  must  be  measured  by  each  man's  con- 
ception of  moral  obligation.  But  where  evident  antagonism 
of  principle  exists  there  can  be  no  debate  and  no  compromise, 
with  honest  men.     "  No  man  can  serve  two  masters." 

The  safe  American  programme  must  be  absolute  civil  and 
religious  equality  before  the  law,  for  all  of  whatever  faith, 
including  Roman  Catholics,  as  citizens  but  not  as  Romanists, 
and  with  no  special  jinvilegos  for  an}',  and  with  prompt  and 
stern  resistance  to  any  aggressions  upon  our  institutions  in  the 
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interests  of  sectarian  propagation  at  pulilic  expense.  A 
lamentable  lack  of  courage  in  these  vital  matters  now  exists 
among  our  countrytnen.  Virile  aiid  fearless  leaflera  are  in 
demand  who  will  refuse  to  consult  expediency  or  selfishness, 
and  who  believe  that  the  battle  of  justice  promptly  fought  is 
both  more  surely  won  and  more  beneficent  in  its  permanent 
results. 

Every  intelligent  citizen  knows  that  the  essential  pi'inciplea 
of  Romanism  are  antagonistic  to  free  institutions  in  the 
abstract,  but  the  concrete  consideration  ia  here  proposed. 

In  our  study  of  abstract  principles  in  securing  legislative 
and  constitutional  changes  in  the  nation  and  in  the  States 
for  the  protection  of  the  common  schools  and  for  the  prohibi- 
tion of  sectarian  appropriations,  we  have  found  that  politico- 
ecclesiastical  Romanism  is  not  only  the  chief  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  such  legislation,  but  that  it  tries  in  every  possible 
way  to  circumvent  where  it  cannot  defeat.  We  are  therefore 
forced  to  study  the  concrete. 

It  is  high  time  that  these  questions  were  thus  considered. 
In  response  to  abstract  assertions  and  negations  of  Roman 
functionaries  and  their  apologists  among  political,  commer- 
cial, cowardly,  and  self-interested  Protestants,  one  individual 
instance  of  the  practical  illustration  of  a  theory  is  more 
convincing  than  volumes  of  abstractions. 

This  power  has  the  most  rainuto  ramifications  in  municipal. 
State,  national,  and  international  affairs.  It  is  an  impertinent 
and  dangerous  meddler  in  all  civic  concerns. 

How  is  it  that  the  secular  papere  will  discuss  and  criticise 
the  theology  and  internal  economy  of  Preabyterianism,  Meth- 
odism, Epiacopalianism,  ami  other  Protestant  Churches  and 
uniformly  deal  so  gently  with  Romanism  ?  The  reader  knowa 
why. 

Why  ia  it  that  when  vigorous  and  truthful  things  are  said 
about  the  aggressions  of  Rome,  by  assemblies  of  public  mtm 
like  a  Methodist  or  a  Baptist  Conference,  some  Protestant 
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preachers  and  laymen  begin  to  protest  and  apologize,  indi- 
cating that  their  tender  feelings  liave  been  hurt  ?  Notliing  of 
this  kind  ever  occui-s  on  the  part  of  Roman  priests  when 
Protestants  are  assaulted  from  any  source.  This  state  of 
facts  disgusts  men  in  normal  condition. 

Ronmnists  claim  and  exercise  the  right  in  this  country, 
while  enjoying  the  liberties  so  dearly  bought  for  tlieiii,  to 
criticise  and  undermine  our  fundamental  institutions,  but 
chafe  and  protest  against  any  criticism  of  their  ujetliods  and 
efforts.  We  make  no  apology  fur  plain  speaking  concerning 
this  interference  with  our  civil  affairs  and  institutions,  but 
propose  to  get  out  of  the  prisoner's  bo.x  and  put  the  aggi'ess- 
ive  enemy  on  the  defensive. 

"When  Hercules  turned  the  purifying  river  into  King 
Augeus^a  stables,  I  have  no  ilonbt  the  confusion  that  resulted 
was  considerable,  all  around  ;  but  I  think  it  was  not  Her- 
cules's  blame  ;  it  was  some  other's  blame  "  (C-arlyle). 

Knowing  perfectly  well  the  value  of  cunning  accoiupauied 
by  fair  pretenses,  the  Church  of  Rome  carefully  conceals  her 
methods,  and  in  a  measure  disclaims  any  movement  against 
our  institntinus.  I^ut  this  only  serves  to  increase  the  danger. 
Under  any  circumstances  the  Roman  Catludic  Church  would 
be  the  natural  enemy  of  the  principles  which  underlie  our 
theory  of  govenmient.  But  when  we  properly  undei-stand 
her  methotls  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  danger  is  largely 
increased,  because  the  appearances  are  so  strongly  calculated 
to  mislead. 

Assuming  honesty  on  the  part  of  conspicuous  Roman 
Catholics,  they  are  forced  into  the  most  hiiniiliuting  incon- 
sistencies in  attemjitiiig  to  be  loyal  to  the  politico-eci'lesiiasti- 
cal  features  of  Romanism,  and  at  the  same  time  loyal  to 
fundamental  American  principles  and  institutions. 

The  knowledge  of  the  facts  we  state  does  not  in  any  way 
detract  from  our  confidence  in  and  admiration  for  many 
Romanists,  Avhom   we  personally  know,  and  in  whose  charac- 
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ter  and  patriotism  we  have  faitb.  It  ia  the  system  we  con- 
deiuu  ill  its  political  workiugs. 

Tlieiv  are  some  hopeful  iDdications  that  honest  and  intelli- 
gent Roiuau  Catholics  are  breaking  away  from  the  bondage 
of  politico-ecclesiastical  power.  They  are  asserting  independ- 
ence as  voters  in  increasingly  large  numbers.  They  are 
patronizing  the  public  schools,  thus  ilefying  ecclesi^mtical  dic- 
tation in  these  matters,  and  thus  acting  like  Americans  in  their 
intercourse  with  their  fellow-citizens. 

Some  of  the  most  eonspicuons  inenibei's  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith  in  public  life,  who  are  genuine  Americans,  resent  the 
pereistent  pushing  of  politico-ecclesiasticisui  into  public  affairs. 
Many  priests  tell  us  so.  But  they  fear  to  state  their  senti- 
ments publicly,  as  it  would  involve  ecclesiastical  penalties  and 
wotdd  probably  end  their  priestly  and  religious  work.  Such 
men  are  especially  helpless. 

We  know  many  priests  and  Roman  Catliolic  laymen  who 
despise  the  political  machinations  nf  the  hierarchy,  but  they 
dare  not  speak  out,  for  they  would  be  punished  and  degraded, 
as  many  have  been,  for  trying  to  think  and  act  for  themselves. 

Dr.  McGlynn  told  some  wholesome  truths  once,  but  was 
soon  crushe<l  by  punishment ;  called  down  from  his  old  throne 
of  ]X)wer  in  New  York,  and,  having  returned  to  subserviency, 
was  banished  to  obscurity.  He  was  graciously  permitted,  in 
1897,  to  come  to  town  and  pronounce  a  eulogy  over  the  dead 
bmly  of  his  friend  Henry  George,  and  then  he  obediently 
returned  to  exile. 

Many  of  these  Roman  Catholic  pnests  and  laymen  agree 
with  us  in  the  attitude  taken  in  this  volume  concei'iiing  the 
menace  to  our  institutions  from  politico-ecclesiastical  Roman- 
ism. Some  of  them  have  furnished  us  with  many  of  the  facts 
used  in  this  discussion.  These  men  ought  to  be  liberated  from 
the  bondage  which  is  a  constant  humiliation. 

One  purposf  of  this  plain  discussion  of  the  relation  of  polit- 
ico-ecclesiastical Romanism  to  Ameiican  institutions  is  not  to 
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deprive  Araeiican  citizens  who  atlhere  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  of  any  of  their  rights,  but  to  convince  them,  if  it  may 
be,  that  they  put  themselves  under  suspicion  when  they  act 
in  civic  matters,  first  as  Romanists,  then  as  American  citizens ; 
and  also  to  warn  American  citizens  that  they  must  watch 
Romanists  wheu  they  enter  politics  rt-s  Romanists  and  try  to  set 
up  an  itnperiiun  in  ii/iperiOf  and  resist  them  because  they  then 
constitute  a  peril. 

Because  many  writers,  convinced  t}f  the  iniquity  of  Roman- 
ism as  a  religion,  make  assaults  upon  the  religious  character 
of  popes,  canliuals,  archbishops,  bishops,  priests,  and  laymen, 
many  people  look  upon  anything  said  about  politico-ecclesi- 
astical Romanism  as  a  part  of  the  same  cnisade.  We  have 
here  only  to  do  with  the  corrupting  political  power  of  ecclesi- 
astical Romanism.  Let  citizens  take  note  of  this  and  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  blinded  by  the  attempt  to  sound  the 
false  alarm  (tf  religious  persecution. 

We  purpose  in  this  presentation  to  warn  politico-ecclesias- 
tical Romanism  and  professional  politicians,  and  inform  the 
American  people  concerning  the  illicit  partnership)  existiug 
between  these  self-constituted  masters,  and  seek  to  lead  reli- 
gions men  and  organizations  to  be  patriotic  in  their  own  right 
and  not  dupes  and  slaves  to  the  will  of  any  foreign  or  domestic 
tyrant. 

Everything  in  the  relation  of  sects  to  public  or  private  asso- 
ciations, organizations,  or  individuals,  that  is  not  evidently  and 
axiomatically  religious  and  altruistic  in  its  purpose,  must  be 
classed  as  political  or  ecclesiastical. 

Honest,  unselfish  citizens  not  only  want  to  know  facts  and 
act  in  the  light  of  them,  but  they  do  not  uudei'stand  why 
other  honest  citizens  should  seek  either  to  couceal  facts,  or 
I'efuse  to  face  them  in  a  manly  way,  when  they  are  brought  to 
light.  No  moral  [irinciple  and  no  civil  or  religions  right  t>f 
man  were  ever  promoted  l>y  secrecy  or  concealment.  Indirec- 
tion  in  methtwls  and   trickery  in  jiurpose  can  only  thus  proa« 
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per.  Jesuit  ecclesiastieism  is  an  histoiical  synonym  for  un- 
Beriipulous  indirection  and  carnally  cunning  trickery.  All 
these  pnrposes  are  alien  to  republican  institutions.  They  are 
the  progenitors  of  all  tricksters  in  i>olitic8  and  the  debauchei-s 
of  the  political  conscience. 

Professor  S.  F.  B.  Morse  says  that  Lafayette,  who  was  a 
Romanist  by  btrth  and  education,  said  to  him,  and  again  and 
again  repeated  the  warning  :  '*  If  the  liberties  of  the  American 
people  are  ever  destroyed,  they  will  fall  by  the  hands  of  the 
Romish  clergy." 

The  Ignorance  of  American  history  and  of  the  sources  of 
our  civilization,  indifference  to  the  underlying  princiijles  of 
our  government  and  of  our  liberties,  the  pusillanimity  of  many 
citizens  inspired  1)y  ignorance  and  sloth,  constitute  elements 
of  strength  to  Rotnanism  and  of  peril  to  our  institutions. 
And  this  cliuss  of  people  call  themselves  liberal  and  wish  to 
be  counted  smart  and  conservative.  It  is  the  conservatism  of 
pei'sistent  ignorance  and  the  smartness  of  unreasoning  egotism. 

Political  party  leadei-s  must  be  made  to  understand  that 
they  have  to  reckon  with  the  overwhelming  majority  uf  our 
citizens  as  well  as  with  the  minority  solidarity  under  politico- 
ecclesiastical  control. 

The  question  of  ecclesiastical  interference  in  American 
politics  has  been  raised  as  a  vital  issue  befoi'e  the  people,  and 
has  been  pe!"sistently  and  openly  pushed  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  American  people  must  pronounce  their 
verdict  upon  it.  The  issue  cannot  be  side-tracked,  the  ques- 
tion cannot  be  laughed  out  of  couii;. 

That  wise  and  experienced  and  venerable  statesman,  the 
Hon.  R.  W.  Thompson,  in  his  work  on  "The  Papacy  and  the 
Civil  Power,"  makes  the  following  comments  on  the  relations 
of  the  Papacy  to  the  organic  law  of  the  land  (pp.  209-1 1)  : 

*'  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  repudiates  the  idea 
of  an  established  religion,  yet  the  Pope  tells  us  that  this  ia 
in  violation  of  God's  law,  and  that,  by  that  law,  the  Romau 
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Catbolic  religion  should  be  made  exclusive^  and  that  tlie 
Roman  Catholic  Chnivh,  acting  alone  through  him,  .should 
have  sovereign  authority,  'not  only  over  individuals,  but 
nations,  peoples,  and  sovereigns/  so  that  the  whole  world 
may  be  brought  under  its  dominion,  and  be  made  to  obey  all 
the  laws  that  he  and  his  hierarchy  shall  choose  to  promulgate  I 
And  that  this  same  cljurtdi  shall  have  power  also  to  indict 
whatever  penalties  he  shall  prescribe  upon  all  those  wIjo  dare 
to  violate  any  of  these  laws !  The  Constitution  guarantees 
liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press;  yet  the  Pope  saya  this  is 
'  the  liberty  of  penlition,'  and  should  not  be  tolerated.  The 
Constitution  requires  that  all  the  people,  and  all  the  churches, 
shall  obey  the  laws  of  the  IJjiited  States;  yet  the  Pope 
anathematizes  this  provision,  because  it  requires  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  pay  the  same  measure  of  obedience  to  law 
that  is  paid  by  tlie  Protestant  churches  ;  and  claims  that  the 
government  shall  obey  him  in  all  religious  affairs,  and  in  all 
seadftr  affairs  which  pertain  to  religion  and  the  church,  so 
that  his  will,  in  all  thme  matters,  shall  beecmte  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  Constitution  subordinates  all  churches  to  tlie  civil 
power  except  in  mattei'S  of  faith  and  discipline;  yet  the  Pope 
declares  this  to  be  heresy,  because  God  lia-s  connuauded  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  iStates,  and  all  other  govero- 
menta,  shall  be  subordinate  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  Constitution  repudiates  all '  royal  power,'  yet  the  Pope  con- 
demns this,  and  proclaims  that  the  world  must  l>e  governed 
by  'royal  power,'  in  order  that  it  may  protect  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  churches !  The 
Constitution  allows  the  free  circulation  of  the  Bible  and  the 
right  of  private  judgment  in  interpreting  it;  yet  the  Pope  de- 
nounces this,  and  says  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the 
only  '  living  authority'  which  has  the  right  to  interpret  it,  and 
that  iU  interpretation  slunild  be  the  ordy  one  allowed,  and 
shouhl  be  protected  l>y  law,  while  all  others  should  Ije  con- 
deuuied  and  disallowed.     lu  all  these  respects,  and  upon  each 
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of  these  important  and  fundamental  ideas  of  government,  there 
is  an  irreconcilable  difference  between  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Papal  iirinciples  announced  by  this 
encyclical  letter.  The  two  classes  of  princij>le8  cannot  both 
exist,  anywhere,  at  the  siune  time.  Wiiere  one  is,  there  it  is 
im]>nssilih>  for  the  other  to  be." 

iStieh  is  perverae  huniau  nature  that  the  man  who  warns 
people  of  perils  they  are  unwilling  to  recognize  is  often  either 
ridiculed  for  his  presumption  or  scorned  for  his  temerity, 
by  those  who  speedily  pay  the  penalty  of  their  ridicide  and 
scorn.  The  Jews  would  not  believe  the  uuble  ami  prophetic 
warnings  of  Samuel ;  the  Athenians  scouted  the  Philippics  of 
Demosthenes;  the  Greeks  discredite<l  the  truths  uttered  by 
Themistocles;  Rome  rejected  the  report  of  her  faithful 
envoys;  but  the  prophesied  misfortunes  overtook  the  Jews; 
the  Athenians  soon  Ijeheld  their  ruin ;  the  Greeks  were 
humbled  by  the  Pei"sians,  and  Rome  was  crushed  by  Sulla. 
These  historic  ilbistrations  might  be  run  through  the  cen- 
turies, to  prove  that  men  an<l  nations  ai-e  unwilling  to  be 
warned  of  peiij,  or  to  be  reMiinded  of  an  ohl  adage  worthy  of 
inspiration  which  runs:  "There  is  always  danger  when  the 
persuasion  exists  that  there  is  none." 

Nation  after  nation,  for  centuries,  has  been  warned  of  the 
peril  of  permitting  political  Jesuitical  Romanism  to  make  an 
alliance  with  the  state.  The  warnings  have  uniforudy  been 
unheeded,  an<l  to  undo  the  wickedne.ss  which  the  warning 
heeded  would  have  averted  has  cost  untold  treasure  and 
baptized  the  continents  and  many  islands  of  the  sea  with 
blood. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  despite  the  multiform  evi- 
dences of  the  active  presence  and  persistent  threats  of  this 
menace  to  civil  and  religious  liberty  vvhicli  has  become  hoary 
with  age,  by  extended  study  and  increased  watchfulness  the 
inheritor  of  our  priceless  American  patrimony  will  meet 
these  perils  and  paralyze  their  power.     The  patriotic  move- 
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ment  to  the  front  is  now  tbe  one  prominent  fact  in  American 
j)oliticaI  experience.  It  cannot  be  frowned  down,  soared 
away,  or  bowed  out.  Politicians  and  political  parties  must 
reckon  ^vith  it.  It  is  to  the  front  to  stay  until  the  relations 
of  ecclesiasticism  and  sectarianism  to  our  civil  institutions 
are  noi'nially  adjusted  and  our  institutions  are  inti-enched 
by  constitutional  safeguards.  Mistakes  will  be  made  as  to 
methods  of  work,  and  conse(|uent  defeats  will  be  suffered, 
but  these  will  only  be  teinpoiary,  as,  learning  wisdom  from 
mistakes  and  defeats,  the  patii(»tic  forces  will  be  mobilized 
and  consolidated  and  present  an  undivided  front,  which  means 
victory. 


CLAIMS. — CONCERNING     UNIVERSAL    DOMINION    IN    BOTH 
SPIRITUAL  AND    TEMPORAL    Ai-'FAIRS. 

*'  The  polity  of  the  Cluii-ch  of  Rome  is  the  very  masterpiece  of  human 
wisdom.  .  .  Tlie  expei'ience  of  twelve  huiuh-ed  eventful  years,  the  in- 
genuity and  palieiit  cure  of  forty  generations  of  statesmen,  have  improved 
that  polity  to  such  j>ej"fection  th.il,  among-  the  corttri varices  winch  have  heen 
devised  for  deceiving  and  controlling  mankind,  it  occupies  thehig:hest  place." 
— Maciiutay. 

*'  There  is  no  patriotism  without  publicity,  and  though  publicity  cannot 
always  prevent  mischief,  it  is  at  all  events  an  alarm  bell,  which  calls  the 
public  to  the  spot  of  danger." — Lieber. 

On  the  fidlowiuix  svlloo;Isni  Romanism  as  a  religious  and 
political  organizatioei  stands,  and  by  it  determines  all  its  re- 
lations tti  individuals^  and  to  society:  The  CIhmtIi  of  Christ 
is  infallible;  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  Church  (»f  Christ; 
and  therefore  the  Chui'ch  of  Rome  ah>ne  is  infallible,  and  the 
head  of  an  infallible  church  must  liimself  be  infallilde.  This 
logically  puts  the  statup  of  permanency  and  univei-sality  upon 
all  its  exercise  of  power  ujwn  the  conscience  of  its  follow- 
ing, destroying  individuality  and  prohil>iting  the  spirit  of 
inquiiy. 

VnctH  concerning  the  relation  of  politico-ecclesiastical 
Romanism    to   uur   civil    institutions  have    been    repeatedly 
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given  to  the  public  in  books  and  pamphlets,  but  seldom 
through  the  newspapei-s,  which  in  these  modern  times  con- 
etitiite  the  chief  sources  of  instruction  for  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  While  no  citizen  ought  to  make  statemeiita  for 
the  purpose  of  alarming  his  fellow-citizens,  every  patriotic 
citizen  onght  to  be  willing  to  state  and  hear  the  truth  bear- 
ing upon  the  safety  or  peril  uf  the  institutions  he  holds  dear, 
and  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  tlieir  defense  and  perpetua- 
tion. Blinduess  to  truth  does  not  destroy  it,  and  decliniug  to 
recognize  peril  does  not  avert  it.  Clamor  against  exposition 
of  tianger  only  intrenches  it,  and  denial  of  its  existence  is  the 
congenial  occupation  of  fools  and  fanatics,  and  ought  not  to 
intimidate  the  wise  and  courageous,  Liglifc  has  but  one 
enemy,  and  though  it  may  present  various  phases,  darkness  is 
its  comprehensive  name. 

Romanism  in  history  has  been  one  continuous  politico- 
ecclesiastical  conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  mankind.  It 
has  never  deviated  from  its  purpose  to  coucpiei*  natious  and 
subject  rulers  to  its  sway. 

We  cheerfully  give  it  credit  fttr  plainness  of  speech  in  the 
statement  of  its  claims.  No  man  can  have  excuse  fur  niis- 
uuderstanding  the  primary  statenient  of  these  claims,  despite 
the  ingenuity  sometimes  exhibited  iu  concealing  the  im- 
metliate  purposes. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Von  Schulte,  Professor  of  Canonical  Law  at 
Prague,  gives  tlie  following  digest,  the  fairiress  and  accuracy 
of  which  have  never  been  contested,  of  the  code  of  Romanism 
styled  the  Canon  Law  : 

**  All  human  power  is  from  evil,  and  must  therefore  be 
stamling  under  the  Pope. 

**  The  temporal  powers  must  act  unconditionally,  in  accoi-d- 
ance  with  the  orders  of  the  spiritual. 

"  Tiie  Church  is  eni[>owered  to  gi'ant,  or  to  take  away,  any 
temporal  possession. 

'*  The   Pope    Las  the  right  to  give  cuuntries  and  uatioua 
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which  are  non-Catholic  to  Catholic  regents,  who  can   reduce 
them  to  slavery. 

"  The  Pope  can  make  slaves  <»f  those  Christian  subjects 
whose  prince  or  niHng  power  is  interdicted  by  the  Pope, 

"The  Pope  has  the  right  to  annul  State  laws,  treaties,  con- 
stitutions, etc. ;  to  absolve  from  obedience  thereto,  as  soon  as 
they  seem  detrimental  to  the  rights  of  the  Church,  or  those 
of  the  clergy. 

"  The  Pope  possesses  the  right  of  admonishing,  and,  if 
needs  be,  of  punishing  the  temp>ral  rulers,  emperors,  and 
kings,  as  well  as  of  drawing  before  the  spiritual  forum  any 
case  in  which  a  mortal  sin  occurs. 

"  Without  the  consent  of  the  Pope  no  tax  or  rate  of  any 
kind  can  be  levied  upon  a  clergyman,  or  upon  any  church 
\vhatsoever. 

"  The    Pitpe    has   the    riglit    to   absolve    fi'om   oaths,  and 
obedience  to  the  persons  and  laws  of  the  princes  whom  he 
exconimiMiicates.^' 

Cardinal  Manning  says:  "There  is  a  divine  obligation 
binding  the  Church  to  enter  into  the  most  intricate  relations 
with  the  natural  society  or  commonwealth  of  nten,  or,  in 
other  wonls,  with  peoples,  states,  an<l  civil  powers. 

"The  Clmrcli  has  in  every  age  striven  to  direct,  not  the 
life  of  individual  men  only,  but  the  collective  life  of  na- 
tions in  their  organized  forms  of  republics,  monarchies,  and 
empires. 

"  As  soon  as  the  society  of  the  emj>ire  became  Christian, 
the  Church  penetrated  all  its  legislative  and  executive  action. 
The  temporal  power  of  the  Pontiffs  is  the  providential  con- 
dition under  which  the  Church  has  fulfilled  its  mission  to 
human  society. 

"  The  Church  never  withdraws  from  the  state  as  such, 
which  would  be  to  abandon  the  natural  society  of  man  to  its 
own  maladies  and  mortality, 

"  While  it  permits  the  eons  of  heretics  to  frerpient  its  own 
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schools,  it  forbids  Catholic  paieuts  to  send  their  sons  to  the 
schools  of  those  who  are  out  of  the  fuitli. 

*'  We  now  come  to  define  what  is  meant  by  modern  society, 

"  Modern  society  is  the  old  society  (»f  the  Chi-istiiin  world 
mutilated  by  the  character  forced  upon  it  by  the  last  three 
hundred  yeare: 

"  Fii-st,  by  the  so-called  Reformation,  which,  wheresoever 
it  prevailed,  destroyed  the  Catholic  unity  and  extinguished 
the  Catholic  mind  of  the  Christian  society. 

"Secondly,  by  the  i>rinciples  of  1789,  which  were  not 
a  mere  local  forjiiula  of  Fi'ench  opinion,  but  a  dogmatic 
theory  of  revolution,  promulgated  by  its  pretentious  authora 
for  all  nations.  It  has  now,  in  fact,  directly  ami  indirectly 
pervaded  the  whole  jtolitical  society  of  modei'u  Europe. 

"  Thii-dly,  by  the  recent  international  settlement,  or  law, 
which  has  admitted  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  Rome  aa 
capital,  and,  tlmrcfore,  with  the  usurpation  of  the  rights  and 
sovereignty  (»f  the  pontiffs,  into  the  conunonwealth  of  Euro- 
pean states ;  and,  so  far  as  any  ju^  genUmn  now  survives, 
into  the  diplomacy  of  Europe, 

"Modern  society,  therefoie,  is  not  the  natural  society  of 
the  world  before  Christianity,  nor  is  it  the  society  of  Chi-isteri- 
dom,  when  the  two  societies  were  in  amity  and  coincidence 
of  law  and  of  intention.  It  is  the  [lolitical  society  of  the 
natural  older,  fallen  from  the  unity  of  faith,  communion,  and 
obedience  to  the  divine  voice  of  the  Church,  revolutionary  in 
its  political  creed  and  practice,  and  either  in  usurpation,  or 
in  culpable  connivance  at  the  usurpation,  of  the  sacred  rights 
and  sovereignty  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ." 

The  purpose  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  was  universal 
empire,  by  the  extension  of  his  reign  of  love  over  the  hearts 
of  men.  The  purpose  of  politico-ecclesiastical  Romanism  is 
universal  empire,  but  by  (iifferent  methods  than  those  used 
by  the  Foun<ler.  If  Romrm  Catholicism  had  adhered  to  the 
methods  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  and  politico-ecclesias- 
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ticism  had  not  come  to  he  supreme,  Catliolieism  would  to-day 
have  ^iiiiversftl  empire,  with  no  rival  ia  the  affections  and 
loyalty  of  men. 

The  evolution  which  lias  turned  the  religion  of  primitive 
Christianity  into  Romanism  has  had  its  germ  and  propelling 
power  ill  politico-ecclesiaeticism. 

The  universal  rule  of  the  known  world  by  Augustus  has 
been  the  type  of  the  ambition  of  all  the  Popes. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  universal  spiritual  and  temporal 
empire,  on  the  part  of  Roiiiau  Catholicism,  differentiates  it 
both  in  the  scope  and  chai'acter  of  its  claims  from  all  other 
Chiistian  organizations. 

Milton  said :  "  Popery  is  a  double  thing  to  deal  with,  and 
elaims  a  two-fold  power,  ecclesiastical  and  political,  both 
usurped,  and  the  one  supporting  the  other." 

The  claims  of  Romanism,  when  projierly  understood,  admit 
of  uo  limitation  whatever.  They  are  simply  al>solute,  and 
amenable  to  no  human  law.  According  ti>  Cardinal  Man- 
ning, "The  Church  itself  is  the  divine  witness,  teacher,  judge 
of  the  revelation  intrusted  to  it.  There  exists  no  other. 
There  is  no  tribunal  to  which  appeal  from  the  Church  can  lie. 
There  is  no  co-ordinate  witness,  teacher,  or  judge  who  can 
revise  or  criticise  or  test  the  tejiching  of  the  Church.  It  is 
sole  and  alone  in  the  world.  .  .  It  belongs  to  the  Church 
alone  to  determine  the  limits  of  its  own  infallibility." 

The  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Popes  to  establish  some 
official  relation  with  the  ITnited  States  as  the  initial  step 
toward  more  extended  dominion,  furnishes  an  interesting 
chapter  in  our  national  history. 

"  The  illustrious  Pope  Pius  IX.  showed  his  interest  in 
America  also  by  sending  a  Nuncio  to  the  United  States. 
Our  Government  some  years  previously  had  sent  an  Ambassa- 
dor to  Rome,  apparently  without  any  knowledge  of  the  long 
established  system  of  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the 
Popes  and  foreign  powers.     No  intimation  was  given  to  the 
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Holy  See  of  any  \visb  m\  the  part  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  derogate  from  the  custom  of  centuries.  The  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff  ditl  not  at  once  seiul  a  Nuncio  to  this  country, 
hut  in  1852  he  ilispatched  Mgr.  Cajetan  Bedini,  Archbishop 
of  Thebes,  a  prelate  of  great  ability,  learning,  and  mihlneas, 
as  Nuncio  to  Braiiil,  and  intrusted  him  with  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  tlie  United  States,  so  as  gradually  to  ojien 
official  intercourse. 

"At  this  moment  an  anti-Catholic  excitement  had  again 
arisen  in  the  United  States.  An  organization  known  aa  the 
Order  of  United  Americans  had  spread  over  the  country,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  exclude  Catholics  from  otfice,  busi- 
ness, and  a3  far  a3  possible  from  all  civil  rights.  The  part}' 
of  which  this  society  was  the  nucleus  was  popularly  called 
Know-Nothings. 

"The  aiTival  of  Mgi-.  Bedini  gave  fresh  impulse  to  the  in- 
tolerant spirit,  and  the  great.  German  infidel  element  in  the 
country,  with  similar  refugees  from  other  parts  of  Europe, 
whose  gi'eat  object  was  the  overthrow  of  the  Papal  power  of 
Rome,  gave  all  their  aid.  Mgr.  Bedini  had  been  Governor  of 
Bologna  when  that  city  was  occupied  Ijy  the  Austrians,  who 
arrested  and  shot  several  revolutionists,  inclutling  a  priest 
named  Bassi.  All  these  executions  were  now  ascribed  to 
Mgr.  Bedini  as  hia  work,  althougli  he  was  utterly  powerless 
and  had  taken  no  part  in  the  affair.  A  plot  was  formed  to 
assassinate  the  Nuncio,  and  though  he  escaped  by  a  timely 
warning,  his  informant  was  jioniarded  in  the  streets  of  New 
York,  and  the  authorities  dared  not  investigate  the  affair.  Aa 
the  Nuncio  visited  other  cities  he  was  mobbed,  especially  at 
Pittabuigh  and  Cincinnati.  At  Washington  tlie  question  of 
his  reception  led  to  most  pitiable  equivocation,  and  they 
finally  took  the  ground  that  under  our  Constitution  a  Nuncio 
could  not  be  received,  but  that  a  simple  ambassador  would  be, 
although  from  the  outset  they  knew  that  the  Popes  never  sent 
any. 
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"  All  this  fed  the  nuti-Catholic  excitement,  which  soon  cul- 
mtiiatetl  in  act«  of  violence.  As  usual  the  cry  was  raised  that 
Catholics  wished  to  drive  the  Bible  out  of  the  common  schools, 
and  meanwhile  they  forced  Catholic  pupils  in  the  schools  to 
take  part  in  the  reading  of  the  Protestant  Bible  and  the  offer- 
ing of  Protestant  prayers." — Biisitige)'  and  Shea's  "  Jlistonj 
of  the  Cath.  Oh  f  trek"  pp.  S9S-96. 

O'lieill}^  in  his  *'  Life  of  Leo  XIII,,"  p.  34,  in  speaking  of 
the  condition  of  the  Papacy  iu  its  relations  to  tlie  govei-nnients 
of  the  world  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Pius  IX.,  says  of  the 
United  States:  "The  Republican  Congress  of  the  United 
States  had,  after  our  war,  and  forgetful  of  the  thousands  of 
Catholics  wh(;  had  die^l  for  the  Union,  suppressed  the  Ameri- 
can Legation  at  the  Vatican,  It  was  an  ungenerous  and  im- 
politic act,  which  another  Congress  and  President  will  not  fail 
to  undo  in  the  near  future." 

The  primary  object  of  Mgr.  Satolli,  the  Papal  "  Apostolic 
Delegate"  to  this  country,  in  taking  up  his  residence  iu  Wash- 
ington, was  that  the  American  people  might  become  familiar 
with  the  Pojw's  rej^resentative,  and  when  the  temporal  power 
was  restored  he  would  be  near  at  hand  for  recognition  as  Minis- 
ter Plenopitentiary,  acirredited  from  Ilis  Holiness' sectarian  and 
secular  government.  The  secondary  object  of  his  mission  was 
contained  in  his  coniinission  from  Leo  XIIL,  to  conciliate  the 
opponents  of  the  papal  school  progratume,  which  had  caused 
rebellion  in  the  ranks  of  the  American  Roman  Catholics  who 
were  patronizing  the  public  schools.  The  time  of  liis  coming 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  heated  Presidential  political  campaign. 
The  Chairmen  of  the  National  Committee  of  both  the  Repub- 
lican and  Dcmociatic  parties  were  Roman  Cathrdics.  A 
threat  was  sent  by  one  of  these  chairmen  to  the  Piopa- 
ganda  at  Rome,  that  unless  the  Roman  Catholic  assault 
uixjn  the  public  schools  should  be  more  mo<lerate  and  less 
severe  and  audacious,  a  strong  plank  would  be  put  in  the 
party  platform  defending  the  schools.     Satolli  came,  and  both 
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parties  put  in  their  platforms  planks  on  tLe  school  qiif^stion 
couched  in  such  language  tliat  they  could  by  no  possibility 
wound  the  delicate  seusibilities  of  the  most  viiulietive  eneuiy 
of  the  schools.  This  historic  incident  is  one  of  the  most 
humiliating  iu  American  political  annals.  Tlie  Republican 
party  \va.s  deservedly  defeated  for  its  comprondsing  cowardice, 
and  the  Democratic  party,  which  equally  deserved  defeat, 
benefited  by  this  political  abasement  of  l>oth  parties.  The 
Pope's  commission  to  Satolli  reads:  " We  grant  you  all  and 
singular  pmvere  necessary  and  expedient  for  tlie  carrying  on 
of  such  delegation.  .  .  We  coninumd  all  whom  it  concei'ns  to 
recognize  in  you  as  apostolic  (lelegate  the  supreme  power  of 
the  delegating  pontiff.  We  command  that  they  give  you  aid, 
concurrence,  and  obedience  in  all  things ;  that  they  receive 
with  reverence  your  salutary  admonitions  and  ordei-s.  What- 
ever sentence  or  penalty  you  shall  declare  or  inflict  duly 
against  those  who  oppose  your  authority,  we  will  I'atify,  and 
with  the  authority  given  us  by  the  Lord,  will  cause  to  be 
observed  inviolably  until  condign  satisfaction  is  made,  not- 
withstanding constitutions  and  apostolic  ordinances  or  any 
other  to  the  contrary." 

Satolli's  efforts  for  the  settlement  of  the  school  contixv 
versy  and  the  work  of  his  successor  will  be  considered  else- 
where. 

One  of  the  methods  used  by  political  Romanism  for 
promoting  universal  domination  has  been  securing  from  igno- 
rant and  supei'stitious  people,  by  fraudulent  and  intimidating 
methods,  accumulations  of  almost  unlimited  wealth.  One  of 
the  principal  Bources  of  its  revenue  has  be«n  the  treasuries  of 
governments  which  hold  the  moneys  of  the  people,  which  it 
has  forced  open  by  preying  on  the  fears  and  by  inspiring  the 
cowardice  of  politicians.  To  this  end  it  has  threatened  and 
cajoled  legislatures  and  debauched  courts  and  executives. 
Self-preservation  has  often  compelled  civilized  governments 
to  paralyze  this  power  by  confiscation.    The  appare»tly  normal 
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relation  of  things  in  pronouncedly  Roman  Ctitholic  countries 
has  come  to  be  that  the  licher  the  chiucli  the  poorer  the  peo- 
ple; the  more  alwohite  the  domination  of  political  Romanism 
the  lower  the  [)eople  iu  the  scale  of  a  civilization  based  upon 
civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Tlie  experience  of  Pius  IX.  in  trying  to  be  a  liberal  republican 
Pope  is  one  of  the  monumental  jokes  of  papal  history,  -while 
under  him  the  claims  of  the  papal  system  culminated  in  the 
dogma  of  infallibility  with  its  blasphemous  pretense.  Leo 
XIII.  succeeds  to  the  throne  with  so-called  liberal  notions  and 
with  an  ambition  to  be  known  iu  history  as  the  statesman 
pope  of  the  centuiy.  He  nmkes  haste  to  accept  and  ratify 
the  bold,  brazen,  and  exclusive  prerogatives  of  his  predecessor, 
and  iu  the  details  of  administration  exceeds  him  iu  offeusive- 
ness,  [>aying  little  attention  to  the  rhetorical  explanations  by 
his  prelates  in  this  and  iu  other  countries  of  the  repulsive 
rigora  of  Canon  Law,  until  their  utterances  begin  to  be  taken 
too  seriously  by  the  people,  when  his  iiou  liaud  does  its  woik. 
One  of  the  most  denn  traliziug  features  of  the  world  wide 
ambition  of  ecclesiastical  Romanism  is  that  it  not  only  permits 
but  compels  its  representatives  to  make  excuses  for,  and  ex- 
planations of,  its  unreasonable  and  audacious  claims,  which 
they  know  are  false  and  deceptive. 

Leo  XIII.,  at  the  age  of  eight,  was  put  for  molding  into 
the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  They  did  their  work  well  ami 
never  have  permitted  their  subject  to  escape  from  their 
grasp.  His  administration  has  been  a  Jesuit  administratitm, 
and  his  views  concerning  the  relation  of  the  temporal  to  the 
spiritual  power  have  been  iu  harmony  with  Jesuit  views. 
The  conclave  which  elected  him  in  1878  was  Jesuitical  in  the 
character  and  dictation  of  all  its  transactions. 

To  establish  the  fact  clearly  that  the  Jesuits  were  the  edu- 
cators of  LeoXHI.,  and  that  he  in  turn  made  them  rich  requi- 
tal for  their  services,  we  quote  from  the  biography  of  the  Pope, 
which  has  been  approved  by  hiiu : 
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"The  Jesuits  had  opened  a  college  at  Viterbo,  which  was 
aoon  filled  with  the  sous  of  the  best  families  of  Rome  and  all 
Italy.  Thither,  in  the  aiituuiii  of  1818,  Joseph  and  Jo;ichira 
Vincent  Pecci  were  sent  to  begin  their  long  and  careful  educa- 
tion for  public  life."— <9'i?(  %'^  "  Life  of  Leo  XIIL,'' p.  52-53. 

"  Just  as  he  had  completed  his  twelfth  year  a  college  festi- 
val was  got  up  to  welcome  the  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits, 
Father  Vincent  Pavani.  This  gave  to  Vincent  Pecci  the  first 
recorded  opportunity  of  showing  his  proficiency  in  Latin  verae, 
as  well  as  his  admiration  for  the  character  of  the  venerable 
man  who  honored  the  name  of  Vincent." — Ih.^p.  55. 

"  His  masters — the  very  best  classic  scholars  whom  the 
Society  of  Jesus  had  in  the  Peninsula^ — ^kuowiug  what  pre- 
cious material  they  had  in  Vincent  Pecci,  took  especial  pains 
to  form  and  perfect  his  taste."— /^i.,  p.  50. 

"Leo  XII.,  in  the  yeai-  1824,  restored  the  famous  Collegio 
Romano  to  the  Jesuits.  Few,  indeed,  as  were  the  men  who 
had  survived  the  long  period  of  disjwrsion,  exile,  poverty,  and 
proscription  consequent  upon  the  suppression  of  the  Society  of 
the  Bourbons,  their  spirit  had  passed  into  the  noble  band 
nursed  among  the  snows  of  Russia ;  and  the  young  men  who 
flocked  to  the  Jesuit  novitiates  after  the  restoration  df  the 
Society  allowed  themselves  to  be  molded  to  the  same  heroic 
generosity  and  lofty  Intellectual  ideas  which  had  cliaracter- 
ized,  in  their  long  and  cruel  trial,  the  dlspereed  sons  of  St. 
Ignatius. 

*'  When,  in  the  autumn  of  1825,  the  Roman  College  solemnly 
inaugurated  its  courses  of  ecclesiastical  and  secidar  teaching, 
its  halls  were  at  once  filled  by  fourteen  hundred  students. 
Among  these  was  Vincent  Pecci," — /^,,  p.  65. 

"  The  apostolic  virtues,  the  eminent  learning,  and  the  still 
more  eminent  holiness  of  life  of  the  first  generation  of  restored 
Jesuits,  were  Pecci's  admiration  at  Viterbo  and  in  Rome." — 
Ik,  p.  75. 

Now  let  us  concisely  consider  what  this  Jesuit  power  is,  that 
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we  may  as  Americans  understand  our  relations  to  the  claims 
of  this  foreigu  ruler  to  universal  dominion. 

The  Order  of  Jesuits  was  first  recognized  by  the  papal 
power  in  1540.  It  is  tbe  most  ghastly  institution  in  human  his- 
tory. It  is  unique.  It  has  been  courted  and  feared,  and  hated 
and  banished  by  almost  every  nation  in  the  world  where  it  has 
gained  a  footing.  It  has  done  great  pioneer,  educational,  and 
charitable  woik.  It  has  made  and  controlled  Popes  and  been 
suppressed  by  them.  It  hiis  been  expelled  from  tlie  teri'itory 
of  European  governments  over  seventy  times.  It  has  exeni- 
pliHed  the  most  abject  poverty  and  reveled  in  fabulous  wealtli. 
It  has  espoused  the  cause  of  nations  and  ruined  them.  It  has 
planned  conspiracies,  plotted  against  sovereigns,  overthrown 
cabinets,  kindled  insurrections,  incited  warn,  promoted  perse- 
cutions, and  procured  assa-ssinations.  The  darkest  deeds  of 
rascality  which  have  cursed  the  history  of  civilization  for 
four  centuries  have  revealed  the  figure  of  a  Jesuit  in  the  back- 
ground. The  absolute  sunender  of  the  will  of  the  Jesuit 
novice  to  his  superior  has  deprived  the  order  of  great  leaders 
of  independent  mind,  and  left  it  in  control  of  men  of  tjTanni- 
eal  will  and  conscienceless  character.  Wherever  its  power  has 
been  dominant  there  has.  been  intellectual  sterility.  Where 
its  representatives  have  succeeded  in  Ijenetiting  a  race  of  peo- 
ple by  missionary  efftu-t,  it  h^is  l>een  the  result  of  a  departure 
from  the  conspicuous  practical  principles  of  the  order,  and  an 
accummo<lation  to  environment  by  some  leader  in  distant  iso- 
lation and  separated  from  the  authority  of  his  superior.  Com- 
pared with  the  entirety  of  their  work,  these  exceptions  are  so 
rare  as  to  be  notable,  although,  despite  the  system  which  de- 
stroys individuality^  some  of  them  have  become  heroes,  saints, 
and  raartyi-8.  The  principal  efforts  of  the  order  in  late  years 
have  been  concentrated  upon  preparing  and  securing  the  Vat- 
ican decree  of  papal  infallibility  ami  in  maintaining  the 
claim  and  seeking  the  restoration  of  the  temporal  |K)wer  of 
the  Popes.    The  promulgation  of  this  decree  and  the  assertion 
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of  tbis  claim  determine  the  place  of  Pius  IX.  and  Leo  XIII. 
in  history. 

Pope  Clement  XIV.,  at  cost  of  his  life,  aholisbed  the  Oi-der 
of  Jesuits,  III  1S8(>  Leo  XIII.  abrogated  the  work  of  Clem- 
ent, his  infallible  jiredeceasor,  and  restoreil  the  Jesuits  to  a 
position  of  power  anjierior  to  any  other  order  in  the  Roman 
Cljiirch. 

Carlyle  says:  "For  some  two  centunes  the  genina  of  man- 
kind has  been  dominated  by  the  gospel  of  Iguatiiis  L(n>>la, 
the  poison-fountain  fi'om  which  these  rivers  uf  bitterness  that 
now  submerge  the  world  have  flowed.  Long  now  have  the 
English  people  understood  that  Jesuits  proper  are  servants  to 
the  Prince  uf  Darkness," 

Talk  of  the  liberality  exercised  in  this  country  by  the  papal 
power  as  we  may,  the  fact  remains  that,  whenever  since  1870 
it  has  expressed  itself  ofticially,  its  claims  have  been  aa  bold, 
brazen,  and  blasphemous  as  those  of  Boniface  VIIL,  when  he 
said  :  "  Moreover,  we  declai*e,  sa}'',  define,  and  pronounce,  that 
eveiy  human  being  should  be  subject  to  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
to  be  an  article  of  necessary  faith."  Liberal,  indeed !  If  his- 
tory establishes  beyond  controversy  any  single  fact,  it  is  that 
Rome  never  changes  in  her  purpose  of  universal,  spiritual,  and 
temporal  dominion.  Lack  of  opportunity  may  change  her 
metliods,  but  nothing  can  change  her  purpose. 

Jesuitism  in  history  has  been  the  leader  and  political 
aggressor — and  still  is— but  politico-ecclesiastical  Romanism 
lias  often  found  it  convenient  to  use  it  as  a  scapegoat  for  its 
sins  in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of  men  and  nations  from 
its  own  purposes  and  maciiiuations,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
iias  had  a  perfect  understanding  with  Jesuitism,  and  \vhen 
storms  of  indignation  pass  by,  the  copartnership  is  again 
openly  confessed, 

Rome  never  changes.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  infal- 
libility dogma  was  proraidgated  in  1870 — the  very  year  when 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  was  overthrown — and  what 
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a  persisteut  appeal  is  made  for  the  restoration  of  that  power — 
while  the  Pope  euacts  the  farce  of  pretending  to  be  a  prisoner 
in  the  Vatican  ! 

In  his  sennon  at  the  Centenary  of  the  Establishment  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  in  the  United  States  in  1889, 
Archbishop  Ireland  said  that  the  work  which  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  the  coining  century  were  called  to  do  in  the  United 
States  was  :  **  To  make  America  Catholic,  and  to  solve  for  the 
Church  Universal  the  all-absorbing  problem  with  which  the 
age  confronts  her.  Onr  work  is  to  make  America  Catholic.  .  . 
Our  ciy  shall  be,  *  God  mhIIs  it,'  and  our  hearts  shall  leap  with 
Crusader  enthusiasm.  AVe  kuow  the  Church  is  the  sole  owner 
of  the  truths  and  graces  of  salvation.  .  .  The  Catholic  Church 
will  confirm  and  preserve  as  no  human  jwwer  or  human 
church  caUjthe  liberties  of  the  republic.  ,  .  The  Church  trium- 
phant in  America,  Catholic  truth  will  travel  on  the  wings  of 
Amencan  influence,  and  with  it  enrich  the  universe.  .  .  The 
burden  of  the  strife  falls  to  tbe  lot  of  Catholics  in  America. 
The  movements  of  the  moilein  world  have  their  highest  ten- 
sion in  the  United  States." 

Continuing,  he  says:  "  As  a  religious  system  Protestantism 
is  in  hopeless  dissolution  [in  the  United  States],  utterly  value- 
leas  as  a  doctiinal  or  moral  power,  and  no  longer  to  be  con- 
sidered a  foe  with  which  we  must  count  .  .  The  American  peo- 
ple made  Catholics,  nowhere  shall  we  find  a  higher  order  of 
Christian  civilization.  It  can  be  shown  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  they  need  the  Church  for  the  preservation  and  com- 
plete development  of  their  national  character  and  theii-  social 
onler.  The  Catholic  Church  is  the  sole  living  and  enduring 
Christian  authority.  She  has  the  power  to  speak ;  she  has  an 
organizatitm  by  which  her  laws  may  be  enforced." 

America  is  to  be  niade  Catholic  in  onler  to  possess  a 
"  higher  order  of  Christian  civilization."  Let  the  reader  sup- 
press laughter  and  remember  that  this  sentiment  was  uttered 
in  a  sermon  and  not  in  an  after-dinner  speech.     This  "  higher 
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order  of  Cliristian  civilization"  experiment  tried  by  Roman- 
iats  on  scores  of  peoples  all  over  the  world  has  not  been  sucli 
a  notable  aiul  triumplinnt  success  as  to  cause  a  nation,  founded 
by  refugees  from  goveruments  controlled  by  pupal  intolei*- 
ance,  cruelty,  and  persecution,  to  impatiently  clamor  for  Us 
repetition  in  America. 

Yes,  Archbishop:  "She  [the  Roman  Catholic  Church]  has 
an  organization  by  which  her  laws  may  be  enforced  " ;  and  it 
is  this  "organization"  which  Las  strangled  individuality  and 
enslaved  conscience  aud  imperiled  free  institutions  wherever 
it  has  been  permitted  to  get  foothold  ;  and  you,  as  a  citizen 
supposed  to  be  patriotic  beyond  your  felIo\vs,  propose  to  pass 
this  "last  experiment"  in  "government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people,"  into  the  control  of  this 
"organization  by  which  her  laws  may  be  enforced."  Your 
"  organization  "  needs  to  expend  its  energies  in  Mexico,  South 
and  Central  America,  and  Cuba,  more  successfully  by  way  of 
civilizing  before  it  makes  audacious  overtures  to  our  part  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Archbishop  further  says:  "The  Church  of  America 
must  be  of  course  as  Catholic  as  ever  in  Jeiusalem  or  Rome; 
but  so  far  as  her  garments  assume  color  from  the  local  atmos- 
phere she  must  be  American."  Of  the  chameleon  the  lexi- 
cogi'apher  says :  "  Its  color  changes  more  or  less  with  the 
color  of  the  objects  about  it,  or  with  its  temper  when  dis- 
turbed," but  the  nature  of  the  chameleon  does  not  change 
when  it  assumes  "  color  from  the  local  atmosphere." 

Archbishop  Ireland's  rigid  adherence  to  papal  doctrine  and 
authority  on  official  occasions  proves  his  accommodating  and 
genial  utterances  on  social  and  patriotic  occasions  to  be  of 
the  chameleon  order,  assuming  "color  from  the  local  atmos- 
phere." 

The  prelate  fi'ora  St,  Paul  may  extract  some  comfort  from 
one  of  the  following  expressions  of  judgment : 

The  Catholic  Workl^  September  1,  1871,  says:    "  Protestau- 
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tism,  like  tbe  heathen  barbarism  which  Catholicity  subdued, 
lacks  the  elements  of  order,  because  it  rejects  authority,  aud 
is  necessarily  incomjietent  to  maintain  real  liberty  or  civilized 
society.  Hence  it  is  we  so  often  say  that  if  the  American 
repul)lic  is  to  be  sustained  and  preserved  at  all,  it  must  be 
by  the  rejection  of  the  principle  of  the  Reformation  aud 
the  acceptance  of  the  Catholic  principle  by  the  American 
people." 

Mr.  Fronde  says :  "  So  ranch  only  can  be  foretold  with  cer- 
tainty, that  if  the  Catholic  Church  anywhere  recovers  her 
ascendancy,  she  will  again  exhibit  the  detestable  features 
which  have  invariably  attendetl  her  supremacy.  Her  rule 
will  be  once  more  found  incompatible  either  with  justice  or 
with  intellectual  growth,  and  our  children  will  be  forced  to 
recover  by  some  fresh  struggle  the  ground  \vhich  our  fore- 
fathers conquered  for  us,  and  which  we  by  our  pusillanimity 
surrendered." 

In  this  claim  to  universal  ride  America  is  the  special  field 
for  conquest. 

Dr.  Brownson,  speaking  for  Romanism,  says:  "Undoubt- 
edly it  is  the  intention  of  the  Pope  to  possess  this  country. 
In  this  intention  he  is  aided  by  the  Jesuits  aud  all  the  Catho- 
lic prelates  and  priests." 

As  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  cite  Dr.  Brovvnsou"'8 
authority  on  questions  under  discussion,  we  give  a  brief  state- 
ment concemiug  him,  from  a  Roman  Catholic  source: 

"  Orestes  A.  Brownson  was  born  in  1803  in  Vermont,  a  State 
noted  for  the  vigor  of  her  sons.  His  mind  was  too  clear  to 
rest  long  cramped  by  New  England  theology,  and  in  the 
narrow  circle  of  local  dissent  he  sought  a  religious  system 
that  he  could  respect.  But  Uuiversalism  and  Unitarianism, 
though  he  embraced  them  and  advocated  their  doctrines  as 
a  minister,  proved  hollow  and  unsubstantial.  They  were 
not  the  Cliurch,  and  during  tlie  year  1844  grace  enlightened 
his  mind  so  that  he  saw  in  Catholicity  what  his  heart  had 
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yearned  for.  He  at  once  sought  instruction  with  all  the 
docility  of  a  chikl,  aud  was  received  into  the  Church.  To 
the  day  of  his  death,  April  17,  1876,  he  was  constant  in  all 
his  Christian  duties,  having  found  true  peace  in  the  unity  of 
Catholicity;'— i?«*/n^^r  and  Shm's  ''Hist,  of  Vatk  Churchy' 
pp.  S7S-79. 

The  conquest  of  America  is  but  a  part  of  the  compre- 
hensive plan,  proved  by  history  and  current  events,  to  bring 
the  nations  into  subjection  to  politico-ecclesiastical  Romanism. 

This  power,  which  has  surrendered  none  of  its  claims  or 
pretensions,  has  during  a  mnjority  of  the  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  disposed  of  crowns  and  throues,  sanctioned 
disloyalty  toward  legitimate  sovereigns  by  absolving  citizens 
from  allegiance,  forced  people  to  endure  the  bondage  of 
tyi'ants,  and  granted  indulgence  for  all  forma  of  treason.  It 
has  disturbed  the  peace  of  nations,  in  the  Old  World  and 
in  the  New  World,  and  its  trail  has  usually  been  marked 
with  blood.  It  has  undertaken  the  task  of  grappling  for 
supremacy  with  the  "  Giant  Republic  of  the  West."  Its 
imperialistn  dreams  of  nothing  short  of  universality,  and 
Jesuitism  phxns  and  executes  its  purposes. 

If  it  has  modified  or  changed  its  claims,  so  far  as  our 
Republic  is  concei-ned,  it  has  never  notified  the  w<trld  of  the 
fact,  and  it  must  therefore  stand  upon  and  be  judged  by  its 
record. 

Popes  may  die,  but  the  Papacy  never  dies.  It  is  not  what 
the  individual  Pope  may  do  or  say  ;  it  is  the  system  that 
aj>eaks,  and  the  system  that  abides.  Popes  once  made  the 
system,  but  now  the  system  established  makes  the  Popes. 
No  single  Pope  can  break  the  machine  or  run  it  on  a  new 
track,  and  if  lie  attemjtts  it  he  will  find  himself  either  broken 
or  side-tracked.  Popes  and  minor  ecclesiastics  liave  seemed 
occasionally  to  be  trying  to  recognize  that  they  lived  in 
times  when  the  world  insists  upon  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
but  they  have  soon  been  muzzled  by  mediaevalism. 
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Euforced  efforts  at  adaptation  to  existing  institutions,  in 
the  face  of  compelling  conditions,  are  not  proofs  of  changed 
piii-poses  or  claims,  hut  of  expediency  or  cowardice.  Com- 
pliance with  law  under  compulsion  is  no  proof  of  penitence 
or  reformation  in  the  offender. 

While  faithful  to  the  justice  and  lil>erty  which  are  the 
supporting  pillai-s  of  our  Constitution,  let  us  not  forget  that 
in  dealing  with  Romanism  we  must  meet  a  disciplined  and 
subtle  eneuiy,  who  undei'stands  the  forces  at  his  command 
and  knows  how  to  use  them  ;  and  while  we  are  bound  to 
extend  to  him  justice,  liberty,  and  equality,  we  are  bound  also 
to  challenge  and  resist  his  insidious  uieth^xls  of  attack. 

An  astute  observer  has  truthfnlly  said :  "  Grossly  deceiv- 
ing oui'selves  as  to  the  influence  which  Roman  Catholicism  is 
capable  of  exerting  on  our  national  life,  we  have  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  facts,  and  for  a  healthy  liberality  have  substituted 
aupineness  and  a  false  sense  of  superiority." 

Dr.  JLcGl}  un  said  :  "  One  of  the  most  unpardonable^  antl, 
in  some  views,  amusing  aspects  of  the  subject,  is  that  the 
greatest  sticklere  for  this  temporal  power,  this  kingship  of 
the  Pope,  for  what  they  call  tlie  spiritual  and  temjtoral  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  are  men  converted  from 
English  or  American  Protestantism." 

As  l>etween  lazy  liberality  and  truckling  servility  there  is 
little  room  for  choice  among  honest  men. 

Since  the  declaration  of  papal  infallibility  no  Roman 
Catholic  divines  or  scholars,  lil>eral  or  conservative,  have 
a  right  to  claim  to  represent  Rome  in  politics  or  religion. 
The  question  is,  what  does  the  head  of  the  Church  say,  and 
not  what  does  some  Roman  doctor  think. 

Such  men  as  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Bishop  Keane,  and  Arch- 
bishop IrelaTid  are  permitted  t<i  give  vent  to  liberal,  patriotic, 
and  tolerant  utterances  for  consumption  by  the  easily  deceived 
among  Americans ;  but  they  are  not  8}>eaking  by  authority, 
but  schooling  the  public  mind  for  new  encroachments,  and 
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they  are  easily  halted  when  tbey  give  too  loose  rein  to  their 
tongues  or  pens.  But  there  is  one  beiieiicial  result  from  these 
occasional  outbursts  of  liberality  and  tolerance,  that  many 
houeiit  Rotiianists  of  the  rank  aud  file  are  stirred  by  what 
they  believe  to  be  emancipation  proclamations  from  bond- 
age, and  they  never  can  be  forced  iuto  iinprisoninent  again, 
although  their  leaders,  like  McGlynu  and  Biirtsell,  are  lashed 
into  silence  and  exile. 

The  Pope  lost  his  temporal  power  when  the  bayonets  of 
Napoleon  III.  no  longer  su[)poi"ted  his  throne.  He  wants 
temporal  power  restored  that  he  may  have  the  right  to 
representation  at  the  political  capitals  of  the  nations  for 
political  pui'poses  and  jjower. 

In  this  purpose  of  universal  empire  time  is  no  element, 
centuries  are  not  a  factor.  Teniporal  power,  however  small 
in  its  beginning  of  restoration,  must  be  secured  as  the  initial, 
as  the  open  door  to  the  conquest  of  nations. 

If  politico-ecclesiastical  Romanism  is  not  the  persistent 
meddler  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  why  is  it  that  in  all  national 
and  international  complications  it  everlastingly  projects  its 
presence  and  its  power;  alwaj^s  in  an  attitude  to  recognize 
the  victorious  side,  and  then,  if  the  victor  is  not  subservient, 
begiuuiug  protnptly  to  plot  for  his  overthrow?  The  religious 
feature  of  politico-ecclesiastical  Romanism  always  retires  in 
the  presence  of  the  political. 

Persecution  and  torture,  the  favorite  instruments  of  politieo- 
ecclesia-stical  Romanism  for  suppressing  knowledge  and  stran- 
gling liberty,  are  now  from  stress  of  circumstances  in  this 
laud  exchanged  for  stratagem,  indirection,  assiduity,  and 
subtlety ;  but  while  the  instruments  are  changed,  the  same 
hand  wields  them  with  an  unchanged  and  unchanging 
purpose. 

Politico-ecclesiastical  Romanism  seems  to  be  either  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  yield  anything  of  its  traditions,  apparently 
fearing  that  it  may  be  destroyed.     Its  flexibility  is  only  seem- 
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ing,  and  even  this  ia  a  temporary  expedient  to  dispose  of  a 
present  obstacle. 

Its  attitude  says :  "  We  are  ready  to  adopt  the  most  con- 
ciliatory courses  if  it  )>e  only  a  question  of  turning  certain 
difficulties  and  weighing  expressions  in  order  to  facilitate 
argument." 

Leo  XIIL  is  considered  by  many  as  an  ideal  Pope,  worthy 
of  the  ambitious  title  he  craves  of  statesman  pontiff.  lie  cer- 
tainly has  been  the  consistent  defender  of  the  sacred uess  of 
dogma,  and  the  jiolitieiau  wlio  has  shown  his  astuteness  by 
temporary  concessions  and  conciliations.  He  has  reconstrncted 
and  indorsed  the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  thus 
linking  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  outgoing  nineteenth  century. 
lie  has  been  an  opportunist  in  international  and  world-wide 
I>olitics.  lie  restores  harmony  between  Germany  and  the 
Papacy,  he  appeases  Switzerland,  courts  Great  Britain,  Rus- 
sia, and  China,  and  sets  the  seal  of  legitimacy  upon  the 
republican  government  of  France,  and  tolerates  with  becom- 
ing grace  the  American  republic. 

Grant  him  honesty  of  purpose  if  you  choose.  It  is  an  hon- 
esty l»ased  Tqion  conceptions  of  duty  born  in  an  age  of  the 
long  history  of  cruelty  and  flora  a  cLerished  hope  of  restora- 
tion of  temporal  power. 

Is  it  not  tme  that  apparent  personal  sincerity  and  honesty 
on  the  one  hand,  and  pronounced  adherence  to  a  system 
which,  wearing  a  triple  crown  of  tyranny,  enforces  disgusting 
arrogance,  blasphemous  claims,  refined  perfidy,  conqielled 
ignorance,  and  assassinated  individuality,  are  all  the  more 
dangerous  because  of  the  honest  semblance  ? 

We  have  seen  what  manner  of  man  this  Pope  is  who  per- 
sistently injects  his  personality  into  American  affairs,  Ijoth  in 
time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war.  His  interference  as  an 
attempted  mediator  in  our  war  with  Spain  was  in  entire  har- 
mony with  the  papal  assumption  of  temporal  power  and  right 
to  rule  over  the  rulers  of  nations. 
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Every  move  of  politico-ecclesiastical  Roman  power  to  get 
conti'ol  of  ediication,  army,  navy,  politics,  IcgiHlation  is  for  the 
purpose  of  sliajjiiig  our  civilization  after  tlie  Latin  type.  We 
owe  a  duty  to  the  subjects  of  such  a  ptwer  coming  to  us  from 
their  foi'eip;n  bondage  to  furnish  them  opportunities  for  lih- 
eratiou  and  assimilation,  and  to  protect  our  civil  institutions 
from  citrruption  ami  bondage. 

The  dogma  of  infallibility  is  thus  defined  by  the  Vatican 
Council  of  1870,  p.  48  of  "The  Decrees": 

"  We  teach  and  define  that  it  is  a  dogma  divinely  revealed > 
that  the  Roman  Pontiff,  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra^  when  in 
discharge  of  the  office  of  pastor  and  doctor  of  all  Christians, 
by  virtue  of  his  supreme  apostolic  authority,  he  defined  a  doc- 
trine regarding  faith  and  morals  to  be  hekl  by  the  universal 
church,  by  the  definite  assistance  promised  to  him  in  blessed 
Peter,  is  possessed  of  that  iufalUbility  with  which  the  divine 
Redeemer  willed  that  his  church  shoidd  be  endowed,  for 
defining  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals,  and  therefore  such 
definitions  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  are  irreforniable  of  them- 
selvesi,  and  not  from  tlie  consent  of  the  church.  But  if  any- 
one, which  may  God  avert,  presume  to  contradict  this  our 
definition,  let  him  be  anathema." 

Froude  says  :  "  More  than  ever  the  assumptions  of  the  Holy 
See  are  perceived  to  rest  on  eri'or  or  on  fraud.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  Church  have  gained  only  increased  improba- 
bility from  the  advance  of  knowledge.  Her  history  in  the 
light  of  critical  science  is  a  tissue  of  legend  woven  by  the 
devout  iniagiuatit)n.  Yet  the  Romish  Church  has  once  more 
shot  up  into  visible  and  practical  conse(|uence.  Her  hier- 
archy, in  England  and  America,  have  already  compelled  the 
State  to  consult  their  opinions  and  respect  theu' pleasure ; 
while  each  step  that  is  gained  is  used  as  a  vantage-gi'ouud 
from  which  to  present  fresh  demands.  Hlldebrand,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  jiower,  was  not  more  arrogant  in  his  claim  of 
universal  sovereignty  than  the  present  wearer  of  the  tiara." 
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To  iindei'staiKl  the  menace  of  politico-ecclesiastical  Roiiian- 
isui  to  tlie  American  rc[uililic,  we  must  know  the  liistory  of  its 
relations  to  other  goveriimeuts,  antl  what  relation  it  beare  to 
existing  civil  and  religious  conditions  in  the  nations  where  it 
continues  to  be  a  dominant  iK)wer,  as  in  Italy,  S]>ain,  Austiia, 
Mexico,  and  the  South  and  Central  American  states,  aiid  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec.  Politically,  it  is  the  C'liurch  of  the 
Vatican.  Its  most  sacred  tratlitioiis  and  iileals  are  those  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  has  never  gotten  farther  fiom  the  tyran- 
nies and  depravities  of  the  past  than  to  apologize  for  tliem, 
and  many  iA  them,  more  or  less  fully  abandoned,  it  would  be 
willing  to  renew  if  the  times  permitted,  or  if  they  were  iiec- 
essjiry  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  piirjHtse.  It  u>U8t  never 
for  a  moment  be  forgotten  that  Rome,  neither  in  its  character 
nor  purpose,  changes  its  programme  for  nnivei*sal  temporal  and 
spiritual  dominion.  It  may  desist  from  aggressiveness  in  cer- 
tain directions  w^hen  the  tem|>er  of  the  people  seems  to  be 
aroused,  but  it  is  only  tem[>oranly  quiescent  and  not  convinced 
or  reformed.  Its  might,  though  in  a  minority  in  voting  and 
legislative  strength,  is  the  marvel  of  history,  due,  however,  to 
the  unscrupulousness  of  its  methods  in  controlling  men  with- 
out convincing  them.  No  honest  man  as  a  citizen  need  wait 
long  or  make  extender!  research  to  find  some  rational  cause  of 
offense  against  the  univereal  jissumptions  of  this  power. 

Gladstone  says:  *'The  Pope  demands  for  himself  the  right 
to  determine  the  province  of  his  <tvvn  rights,  and  luis  so  defined 
it  in  formal  documents  as  to  warrant  any  and  every  invasion 
of  the  civil  sphere.  .  .  Against  such  definition  of  his  own 
power  there  is  no  appeal  to  reason,  that  is  rationalism  ;  imr 
to  Scripture,  that  ia  heresy;  nor  to  history,  that  is  private 
judgment/' 
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CONCERNING    THE    ESSENTIAL    CHARACTER    OF    CIVIL    LIBERTY. 

"The  libefty  which  our  fathers  plantetl,  ami  for  which  Ihoy  sturdily  con- 
tended, and  under  which  they  praiidly  cotiquerB<l,  is  a  rational  and  temper- 
ate, but  brave  ami  unyielding  freedoii], — the  august  mother  of  institutions, 
the  hardy  nurse  uf  enterprise,  the  sworn  ally  of  justice  arid  oitler;  a  lil>erly 
that  lifts  her  awful  and  rebuking  face  equally  upon  the  cowards  who  would 
sell,  aufl  the  braggarts  who  would  pervert,  her  precious  gifts  of  rights  and 
obligations." —£liu'*n  P.  Whipple. 

The  character  of  the  claimg  of  Roraanisni  for  universal 
domiiiion  compels  the  negation  of  all  tlie  essential  principles 
of  civil  liliei'ty  upon  which  our  republican  form  of  govei'Timeiit 
rests.  "  Governments  tlerive  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,"  says  tlie  Declaration  of  lutlependence. 
The  principle  of  individual  sovereignty  is  here  announced. 
But  Romanism  claims  this  sovereignty  for  the  Pope.  The 
Canon  Law  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  says:  "The  Pope 
has  the  right  to  annul  state  laws,  treaties,  constitutions,  etc.; 
to  absolve  from  obedience  thereto,  as  soon  as  they  seem  detri- 
mental to  the  rights  of  the  church  or  those  of  the  clergy." 
*'The  Pope  can  release  from  every  obligation,  oath,  vow, 
either  before  or  after  being  made."  The  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States  require  that  an  alien  making  his  declaration 
of  intention,  and  when  admitted  to  United  States  citizenship, 
shall  take  c)ath,  "  That  he  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  he  absolutely  and  entirely  renounces 
and  abjures  all  allegiance  to  every  foreign  prince,  potentate, 
Btate  or  sovereignty,  and  particularl}^  by  name,  to  the  prince, 
potentate,  state  or  sovereignty  of  which  he  was,  before,  a  citi- 
zen or  subject."  Tlie  organic  law  of  the  United  States  says : 
"  Tliis  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
sliall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof  .  .  .  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land." 

In  a  sermon  preached  in  the  Pro-Cathedral  at  Kensington, 
October  9,  1864,  Cardinal  Manning,  speaking  as  for  the  Pope, 
put  into  his  mouth  the  following:  "I  acknowledge  no  civil 
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power;  I  ara  the  subject  of  no  priuce ;  iiiid  I  claim  more  than 
this — I  claim  to  be  the  supreme  judge  and  director  of  the 
tonsciences  of  men — of  the  peasant  that  tills  the  field,  and  of 
the  priuce  that  sita  upon  the  throne ;  of  the  lunisehold  that 
livea  in  the  shade  of  privacy,  and  the  legislator  that  makes 
laws  for  kingdoms;  I  am  the  sole,  last  supreme  judge  of  what 
is  right  and  wrong." 

In  his  encyclical  issued  in  the  second  year  of  his  pontifi- 
cate, Leo  XIII.  says:  "As  priuce  and  master,  Thomas  Arpji- 
nas  far  outshines  every  one  of  the  scholastic  doctors.  There 
is  no  part  of  philosophy  that  he  has  not  handled  fully  and 
thoroughly.  .  .  His  treatises  on  the  modern  system  of  lib- 
erty, which,  in  our  time,  is  tending  to  license,  on  the  divine 
origin  of  authority,  on  the  laws  and  their  binding  force,  on  the 
fatherly,  just  government  of  sovereign  princes,  on  obedience  to 
the  higher  powers,  etc.,  and  other  subjects  of  a  like  natui'e 
treated  of  by  him,  have  a  great  and  invincible  influence  in 
rooting  out  the  neAV  principles  of  right,  which  are  recognized 
as  dangei'ous  to  order,  |«ace,  and  public  safety," 

Thomas  Acjuinas  says:  "Human  government  is  derived 
from  divine  and  should  imitate  it.  .  .  For  the  temporal  power 
is  subject  to  the  spiritual  as  the  body  to  the  soul,  therefore  it 
is  not  a  usurpation  of  jurisdiction  if  a  spiritual  prelate  intrudes 
himself  into  temporal  affaii-s.  .  .  And  such  laws  (which  ai'e 
ojiposed  to  divine  law)  should  in  no  way  be  observed." 

The  civil  liberty  of  the  individual  sovereign  in  a  republic 
made  up  of  sovereigns  and  controlled  l)y  popular  sovereignty 
is  nullified  when  some  alien  and  ecclesiastical  power  claims 
and  secures  his  firat  allegiance.  In  the  Syllabus  of  Erroi-s, 
the  infallil>le  Pope  Pius  IX.  said:  "It  is  an  error  to  hold 
that,  in  the  case  of  conflicting  laws  between  the  two  powers, 
the  civil  law  ought  to  prevail." 

The  revolt  among  people  seeking  civil  liberty  in  Italy  and 
in  France  has  made  agnostics  of  them  so  far  as  religion  is 
concerned,   because  they  have  seen  the  utter   inconsistency 
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between  the  claims  of  Romauism  and  the  rational  enjoyraeot 
of  civil  liberty, 

Leo  XIII,  iu  his  encyclical  of  1890  says:  "  It  is  wrong,  ,  . 
under  pretense  of  civil  rights  to  transgress  the  laws  of  the 
Church.  ,  .  But  if  the  laws  of  the  State  are  openly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  laws  of  God — if  they  inflict  injuiy  upon  the 
Church  .  ,  .  or  set  at  naught  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  is  vested  in  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  then  indeed  it  be- 
comes a  duty  to  resist  theuij  a  sin  to  render  obedience." 

This  clearly  requires  the  Roman  Catholic  American  citizen 
to  obey  first  the  papal  power,  although  it  may  require  him  to 
disobey  and  resist  the  civil  power  which  he  has  sworn  to 
obey  as  the  condition  of  admission  to  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  citizenship.  Mr.  Gladstone  iu  his  work  on  the  Vatican 
Decrees  mentions  among  the  many  subjects  which  might  come 
under  "  the  domain  and  competency  of  the  state,  but  also  un- 
deniably aflectiug  the  government  of  the  church,"  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  marriage,  burial,  education,  prison  discijiline, 
blasphemy,  poor  relief,  incorporation,  mortmain,  religious 
endowments,  vows  of  celibacy,  and  obedience." 

On  some  phase  of  moat  of  these  subjects  the  Chui'ch  of 
Rome  has  been  in  conflict  with  the  civil  liberty  of  the  citizen 
as  defined  by  the  civil  law  iu  this  country.  In  many  States 
it  has  used  its  political  power  to  secure  special  legislation 
to  intrench  itself  in  its  defiance  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
citizen.  This  baa  been  notably  true  in  the  seauring  of 
chartera  for  institutions  which  in  their  management  violated 
both  civil  rights  and  religious  liberty. 

Vicar  General  Preston  on  January  1,  1888,  preached  a  re- 
markable sermon,  throwing  an  ecclesiastical  light  upon  civil 
liberty  and  pei-sonal  sovereignty.  He  said;  "Every  word 
that  Leo  speaks  from  his  high  chair  is  the  voice  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  must  be  obeyed,  .  .  You  must  not  think  as  you 
choose,  you  must  think  as  Catholics."  The  Pilot,  a  devoted 
Roman   Catholic  paper,   puts  it  that  the   Roman  Catholic, 
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accnrfling  to  Leo  XIIL,  iimst  rencU^r  as  ^'perfect  siihniisaion 
and  obedience  of  will  to  the  Church  and  the  sovereign 
Pontiff,  as  to  God  Himself." 

Edimnnl  Burke  cannot  be  referring  to  responsibility  to  the 
Pope  ill  the  following  passage: 

"  All  pei-sons  possessing  any  portion  of  power  ought  to  be 
strongly  and  awfully  impressed  with  an  idea  that  they  act  in 
trust,  and  that  they  are  to  account  for  their  conduct  in  that 
trust  to  the  one  great  Master,  Author,  and  Founder  (ff 
Society." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  multitudes  of  candid  and  intelligent 
citizens  believe  that  no  orthodox  Roman  Catholic  can  be  a 
loyal  American  citizen  ?  If  he  is  intelligently  honest  in  his 
church  belief,  lie  owes  his  first  loyalty  and  obedience  in  all 
things  to  the  infallible  head  of  his  Church,  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  If  he  is  intelligently  honest  in  his  relation  to  the 
oath  he  has  taken  as  a  citizen,  he  owes  his  firet  loyalty  in 
civil  affaira  to  the  government  Avhich  protects  him  in  both  his 
religious  aiul  secular  rights  and  jirivileges.  But  his  loyalty 
to  the  head  of  his  Church  covers  in  its  requirements  Lis 
reason  and  his  conscience.  His  volitions  are  subject  to  the 
will  of  another.  He  has  no  liberty  of  choice,  but  is  to  submit 
obediently  without  debate  to  the  will  of  a  foreign  ruler,  who 
claims  to  possess  the  power  to  nullify  the  laws  of  civil 
governments  and  to  absolve  citizens  from  obligations  of 
loyalty  nnd  obedience  to  those  laws.  We  suljrait  that  this  is 
a  mild  putting  of  the  case,  in  the  face  of  the  admitted  claims 
of  Romanism,  We  know  that  when  the  facts  are  presented, 
and  the  legitimate  inferences  are  drawn  from  them,  it  is  the 
habit  of  certain  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  editoi-g,  and  their 
zealous  Protestant  apologists,  to  rush  into  print  with  heated 
assertions  of  h>yalty  e»n  the  part  of  Romanists,  giving  notalile 
illustrations,  and  ciying  bigotry  and  persecution.  The  ugly 
fact  remains  that  an  intelligent,  conscientious,  and  loynl 
Romanist  who  means  to  be  an  intelligent,  conscientious,  and 
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loyal  citizen  of  the  republic  bus  n,  problem  in  ethics  to  solve 
tliat  will  require  plenary  indulgence  and  expertuess  in  moral 
gyranaslics, 

Iguorauce^  or  indifference  to  the  unreasonable  claima  of  his 
cluii'ch,  frequently  results  in  his  increased  loyalty  to  his 
country,  but  this  is  a  lamentable  alternative. 

In  1884  there  appeared  in  the  Fotinujhthj  Reiriew  an 
article  by  M.  Paul  Bert,  ex-Miuister  of  Public  Instruction 
and  AV(U'shi[>  in  France,  on  the  relations  of  Rouie  to  religious 
and  jH)litical  affairs  in  France,  from  which  we  quote  the 
following: 

'*  She  has  opposed  the  progress,  not  only  of  liberty  of 
thought — that  is  within  her  role — but  also  of  popuhir  edu- 
cation, of  which  she  seems  to  fear  tlie  consequences  above 
everything.  She  has  become  aristocratic  and  royalist,  iden- 
tifying her  cause  with  that  lA  tlie  ancient  rc^girae. 

"She  has  again  and  again  threatened  the  existence  of  the 
Republic ;  and  has  taken  part  in  the  elections  against  all 
candidates  who  represent  libei'al  and  democratic  ideas.  The 
charges  of  her  bishops  and  the  sermons  of  her  cures  have  too 
often  Ijeen  Hlled  with  protestations  against  the  state  of  society 
that  Inis  sprung  from  the  French  Rcvtdution,  \v'ith  attacks 
upon  the  (jovernment  which  France  has  freely  chosen,  and 
with  insults  against  the  representatives  of  tlie  country.  And, 
moreover,  in  aid  of  its  bellicose  propensities,  the  church  em- 
ploys not  only  the  powerful  influence  which  it  wields  over 
the  souls  of  its  believers,  but  also  that  which  the  civil  powei* 
has  given,  either  by  the  Concordat  or  subsequent  laws,  or  by 
its  weakness  and  concessions  in  2:)ractiGe. 

"Such  a  state  of  things  cannot  last  H,  as  many  en- 
lightened minds  think,  there  is  an  absolute  antagonism 
between  the  tendencies  of  the  church^ — wjtk'h  ha^s  not  aban- 
doned,, at  least  in  Fra'nce,  its  dreams  of  universal  domination 
— and  the  Republic,  which  means  to  be  master  in  its  own 
house,  and  whose  fundamental  principle,  liberty  of  conscience. 
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has  been  formally  coudemued  by  the  two  last  Popes,  how 
cuii  we  admit  that  civil  society  should  continue  to  augment 
the  power  of  its  would-be  ruler  ?  " 

The  essential  character  of  civil  liberty  demands,  for  its 
higliest  rational  enjoyment  in  the  individual  and  for  its 
liii^liest  devek)pment  in  the  state,  freedom  of  conscience  and 
freedom  of  will,  unfettered  intelligence  and  uiulaunted 
courage,  iudividual  sovereignty  and  personal  responsibility. 
Komaniam  either  fetters  or  destroys  ereiy  one  of  these 
qualities. 

Liberal  prelates,  as  they  are  styled,  because  they  at  one 
time  proteste<l  against  tlie  dogma  of  papal  infallibility,  have 
all  submitted,  and  f«»i'inally  published  it  to  their  following 
and  sworn  obedience  to  the  infallible  Pope,  despite  the  fact 
tLat  they  had  denounced  it  as  giving  the  lie  to  history  and  as 
8tultifyii]g  reason.  The  Vatican  Council  defined  this  blas- 
phemous and  insolent  dogma,  Pius  IX.  and  I^eo  XIII.  inter- 
preted its  scope,  ami  no  honest  Romanist,  from  Pope  to 
peasant,  dare  disobey  it  iu  any  particular,  and  is  l>ound  to 
submit  his  conceptions  of  civil  liberty  as  absolutely  to  the 
known  will  and  judgment  of  the  Pope  as  the  most  devout 
Christian  would  to  the  known  will  of  God.  We  have  seen 
what  the  papal  claims  are  on  the  subject  of  civil  liberty. 
IIovv  can  a  man  who  honestly  accepts  these  claims  be  a 
loyal  subject  of  a  government  which  is  founded  upon  p(»|)ular 
sovereignty,  and  claims  to  "  derive  its  just  powera  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed"? 

Rev.  Michael  Muller,  evidently  the  same  priest  who  wrote 
the  disreputable  volume  on  Public  School  Education  which 
was  indoi'sed  by  Archbishop  Ireland,  says,  in  his  *'  Fantiliar 
Explanation  of  Catholic  Doctrine"  :  "To  l)e  separated  from 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Pope  is  to  be  separated  from  God, 
and  to  have  no  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  .  .  Mark 
well,  Pius  IX.  uttered  these  solemn  wunls  against  'certain 
men  '  whom  he  calk  the  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith — he 
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means  liberal-minded  Catliolics,-as  is  evident  from  his  words, 
which,  on  July  28,  1S73,  lie  addressed  to  the  members  of  the 
Catholic  Society,  Quimper,  'tell  tlic  iiR'inbers  of  the  Catholic 
Society  that,  ou  the  numeious  occasions  on  whicli  we  have 
censured  those  who  held  liberal  opinions,  we  did  not  mean 
thos(;  who  linte  tlie  Church,  whom  it  would  liave  been  useless 
to  reprove,  hut  tJio.se  Catholioi  who  hiive  adopted  m-valhtl  lib- 
entl  opi/iioii'S,  who  preserve  ami  foster  tlie  hUhl-en.  polmu  of 
liberal  principles.'^  " 

The  idea  that  Archbishop  Ireland,  in  his  so-called  liberal 
utterances,  dangerous  because  oratorically  plausible  and  at- 
tractive, and  which  seem  to  exert  a  soporific  and  hyjmotic 
influence  over  Republican  iiuauciers  and  politicians,  repre- 
sents the  purpose  of  Rome  in  America,  is  simply  ludicrously 
absurd,  in  the  light  of  his  absolute  snbraissiou  to  Rome's 
extreme  demands  contained  in  these  very  utterances  and  not 
concealed  by  rhetoric  from  observant  eyes,  and  in  the  light  of 
his  inconsistent  and  double  utterances  ou  vital  features  of 
civil  libei'ty,  some  of  which  are  designed  for  American 
political  consumption  and  others  to  assure  Rome  of  uncon- 
ditional loyalt}^ 

The  Plenary  Council  and  the  Apostolic  Delegate  and  the 
uncompromising  Archbishop  Corrigau  type  of  prelate  speak 
for  Rome  in  Amei'ica,  and  when  they  apeak  debate  must  end, 
and  none  know  this  fact  better  than  the  sniidl  class  of  prelates 
who  attempt  temporary  and  plausible  explanations  of  claims 
which,  in  their  nakedness,  would  shock  the  American  con- 
ceptions of  civil  liberty. 

Thoughtful  Roman  Catliolica  themselves  look  upon  the 
so-called  liberal  Cardinal  Gibbons  as  an  unsuspecting,  good- 
natured,  forceless,  and  harmless  gentleman,  who  makes  a  good 
appearance  on  dress  parade  in  a  procession,  and  who  has 
photographed  himself  in  his  tame  and  colorless  book  entitled, 
"  Our  Christian  Heritage  "  r  and  who  has  repeatedly  «//</•«/, 
but  never  in  action  illuiitratedy  liberal  American  seutimeuts. 
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For  Protestants  to  praise  and  pet  the  liberality  of  Roman 
Ofttliulics  who  assert  tlieir  loyjilty  aa  citizens  and  wlio  still 
submit  to  the  claims  of  Canon  Law,  and  Syllabus,  and  Encyc- 
licals, is  to  put  a  premium  on  broken  vows  and  disloyalty  to 
eouv'ictions.  The  only  lionest  and  pi-aiseworthy  course  which 
any  Romanist  in  this  Republic  can  pursue  is  open  repndi- 
atiun  of  the  extreme  ecclesiastical  claims  upon  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  body  politic,  while  at  the  same  time  he  accepts 
the  religious  claims  of  Ids  church  in  so  far  as  those  chiims 
pertaiu  to  his  pereoual  character  and  his  personal  relations  to 
Christ. 

Leo  XIII.,  in  his  encyclical  of  November  7,  1885,  said  : 

*'  Every  Catholic  should  rigidly  adhere  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  especially  iu  the  matter  of  modern  liberty, 
which,  already,  under  the  semblance  of  honest}'  of  purpose, 
leads  to  destruction.  We  exhort  all  CatJiolics  to  devote  care- 
ful attention  to  public  mattei'S,  and  take  part  in  all  municipal 
affaire  and  elections,  and  all  public  services,  meetings,  and 
gatherings.  All  Catholics  must  make  themselves  felt  as 
active  elements  in  daily  political  life  in  countries  where  they 
live.  All  Catholks  should  extrt  their  power  to  cause  the  Ci/nsti- 
tntion^  of  States  to  he  ttwdeled  on  the  principhs  of  tlie  true 
Church:' 

No  genuine  republican  form  of  government  has  ever  been 
established  iu  any  country  on  anything  like  a  permanent 
foundation  until  politico-ecclesiastical  Romanism  has  been 
either  crushed  or  put  under  bonds. 

The  enthronement  of  Romanism  always  means  the  de- 
thronement of  liberty.  The  supi'emacy  of  ecclesiasticisni 
always  means  the  starvation  of  reason  and  the  suppression  of 
mau^s  noblest  faculties. 

We  do  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  words  of  Gambetta, 
"  Always  remember  that  our  enemy  is  clericalism,"  and  let 
us  also  remember  that  with  us,  as  with  the  French  Republic, 
there  exists  a  radical  and  necessary  antagonism  between  the 
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imperious  pretensions  of  political  Rt»niaiiisni  and  the  freedom 
and  self-reliance  essential  to  a  republicaii  form  of  goveriiineut 
With  Papal  Rome  aa  with  Pagan  lldiiie,  its  all-enibiacing 
claitn  of  universal  sovereignty  forl)id8  the  recoguitiou  of  any- 
thing like  haJf  measures.  As  Pagan  Rome  followed  a  dreaui 
<^f  glory, 

"  Scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  whicb  it  did  aecend," 

80  Papal  Rome  exhibits  that  spirit  of  pi'ide  and  ambition 

which  places  the  temporal  above  the  spiritual,  admits  uo 
equals,  and  looks  on  all  forms  of  libeity  as  enemies  to  be 
resisted  and  ernshed.  "  When  Rome  has  spoken,  that  is 
the  en4l  of  the  matter,"  said  Augustine  ;  aud  so  says  every 
believer  in  aud  suppoi'ter  of  papal  authority  to-day. 

In  March,  1897,  Mgr.  Schi-oeder,  PiH>fessor  of  Dogmatic 
Theoh>gy  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Univei'sity  in  Washington, 
published  over  his  own  signature  the  following  estimate  of 
liberal  Catholicism : 

*'  It  is  a  duty  to  keep  up  this  fight  against  this  powei"ful 
enemy,  this  so-called  liberal  Catholicism  or  Catholic  liberal- 
ism, luxuriating  in  the  garden  of  the  Cbui'ch  aa  tares  so^vu  by 
Satan." 

lu  another  place  he  compares  liberalism  in  the  Church  to 
the  Russian  thistle.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  good  or  a  bad 
thistle,  all  being  bad  alike;  so  lie  says  there  is  only  one  liberal 
tliistle,  and  that  is  good  for  nothing. 

"  It  is  the  great  heresy  of  the  nineteenth  century — the  nega- 
tion of  the  supremacy  of  Christ  and  his  Churcli  over  State 
and  society  in  general.  A  Catholic  liberalism  is  just  as 
imijossible  as  a  Catholic  Arianisra  or  Protestantism." 

lie  asserts  that  for  the  last  fifty  years  tlie  Popes  have 
branded  liberalism  as  a  heresy,  as  a  dangerous  enemy,  as  hid- 
den poison  aud  fallacious  error.  He  sums  up  by  declaring 
that: 
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"We  are  justified  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  a  li}>eral 
Catholic  cannot  be  a  good  Catliolic." 

And  yet  there  are  men  who  tell  us  that  the  teachings  of 
Runianisiu  in  this  country  are  in  the  direction  of  adaptation 
to  the  liberal  institutions  of  the  republic,  and  to  a  broader 
conception  of  the  essential  character  of  civil  liberty  and  to 
the  rights  of  private  judgment. 

On  the  great  conflict  between  Aiuericauisin  and  foreignisni, 
Lyman  Beecher  says : 

"Must  Catltolics  have  all  the  liberties — their  own  and  ours 
too?  I  protest  against  that  unlimited  abuse  with  which  it  is 
thought  quite  proper  to  roniid  oft'  declamatory  periods  against 
the  religion  of  those  who  fought  the  battles  of  the  Kefornia- 
tion  an<l  the  battles  of  the  Revtdution  ;  and  that  sensitiveness 
ami  liberality  which  would  shield  from  an irnad version  and 
spread  the  mantle  of  charity  over  a  religion  which  never 
piospered  but  in  alliance  with  despotic  governments,  has 
always  been,  and  still  is,  the  inflexible  enemy  of  liberty,  of 
conscience  and  free  inipury,  and  at  this  moment  is  the  niain- 
atay  of  the  battle  against  republican  institutions.  A  despotic 
government  and  despotic  religion  may  not  be  able  to  endure 
free  inquiry,  but  a  republic  and  religious  liberty  cannot  exist 
without  it." 

Dr.  Philip  Schaffs  translation  of  the  Syllabus  Errorum  (Pius 
IX.,  18G4)  an<l  other  acts  of  the  Po2>es,  gives  the  following 
artinuative  claims  in  t!ie  interests  of  civil  liberty  which  have 
received  Papal  condemnation;  declaring  them  to  be  erroneous: 

"To  maintain  tlie  libei'ty  of  the  press." 

"  To  claim  liberty  of  speech." 

*•  To  contend  that  Papal  judgment  and  decrees  may  with- 
out sin  be  disobeyed  or  difliered  from,  unless  they  treat  of 
faith  and  morals." 

"To  hold  that  the  Roman  Pontiff's  ecumenical  councils 
have  transgressed  the  limits  of  their  power  and  usurped  the 
rights  of  princes." 
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"  To  bold  that  tLe  Romau  Pontiff  aught  to  come  to  terms 
with  progress,  liberalism,  aud  oiodern  civilization." 

Mr.  Gladstone  says :  "  My  propositions  are  these : 

"  Ist.  That  Koine  has  substituted  for  the  proud  boast  of 
*  Semper  Eadem  '  a  policy  of  violence  and  change  in  faith. 

"  2d.  That  she  has  refurbished  and  paraded  anew  every 
rust)'  tool  she  was  fondl}'  thought  to  have  disused. 

"  3d.  That  no  one  can  now  become  her  convert  ^vithout  re- 
nouncing his  moral  and  mental  freedom  and  placing  his  civil 
lo)'alt3'-  and  duty  at  the  mercy  of  another. 

"  4th.  That  she,  Rome,  has  equally  repudiated  modern 
thought  and  ancient  history." 

This  government  has  been  to  an  enormousoutlayof  life  and 
tieasure  to  rid  the  Western  Hemispliere  of  the  cui-se  and 
cruelty  and  barbarism  of  a  Latin  civilization  enforced  l>y 
Romau  Catholic  Spain  upon  Cuba.  This  power  has  been  ex- 
erted by  the  use  of  religious  sanctions  in  the  union  of  church 
and  state  for  its  political  and  military  tyranny.  Now,  in 
peace,  the  republic  must  not  allow  its  institutions  to  be  under- 
mined by  ecclesiastical  domination  over  the  loyalty  of  our 
citi>;eus,  by  teaching  allegiance  to  any  foreign  poteutate  in 
anything  j>ertainiug  to  civil  duties.  We  have  had  enough  of 
that  type  of  civilization. 

THE  CLAIMS   OF  POLITICO-EOCLESIASTIOAL   ROMANISM    CONCERNING 
RELIGIOUS   LIBERTY    AND    THE    UNION   OF   CHURCH   AND 

8TATK 

"All  history  tells  US  that  wherever  the  Romish  priesthood  has  gained  a 
predominance,  there  the  utmost  amount  of  inlolerance  m  invariably  the  prac- 
tice. In  countries  where  they  are  in  the  minority  they  instantly  demand, 
not  only  toleration,  but  equality,  but  in  countries  where  they  predominate 
Ihey  allow  neither  toleration  nor  equality." — Lord  Pabnerstoii. 

The  union  of  the  church  with  the  state  is  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  wherever  it  is  per- 
mitted to  have  its  way,  its  assertion  always  being  that  in  this 
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relation  it  has  the  right  to  excln<le  all  otlier  religions  and  that 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  is  superior  to  the  civil.  Its  pres- 
ent statiia  sliows  that  it  holds  a  privileged  and  official  relation, 
to  the  exclusion  of  equal  rights  to  all  other  chui'chea,  in  but  a 
limited  number  of  governments. 

In  Spain  the  Constitution  of  18 if),  which  is  still  operative, 
has  this  article  :  "TJje  Romau  Catholic  apostolical  religion  is 
that  of  the  state.  The-  nation  obliges  itself  to  maiutaiu  the 
worahip  and  its  ministers.  No  pei"Son  shall  be  molested  in 
the  territory  of  Spain  for  his  religions  opinions,  nor  for  the 
exercise  of  his  particular  worship,  save  in  the  respect  due 
Christian  morality.  Nevertheless,  no  other  ceremonies  nor 
manifestations  in  public  will  be  permitted  than  those  of  the 
religion  of  the  state." 

In  Austria  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  the  permanence 
of  a  public  institution  privileged  by  the  state  ;  the  othere  are 
private  institutions  entilletl  to  etpial  protection. 

The  Republic  of  Colombia,  in  South  America,  ia  essentially 
Koraan  Catholic,  which  is  also  true  to  an  extentof  most  of  the 
other  nations  on  that  continent. 

The  present  kingdom  of  Italy,  since  the  destruction  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope  and  the  incorporation  of  the 
Papal  States  with  the  other  previously  independent  states  of 
Italy  into  one  kingdom,  still  retains  the  first  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution given  in  Turin,  March  4,  1848,  as  follows:  *' The 
Apostolical  and  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  the  sole  j-eligiou 
of  the  state.  The  other  cults  now  existing  ai-e  tolerated  in 
conforriiity  with  the  law," 

In  Mexico  the  church  and  state  are  absolutely  separated. 
In  Brazil  all  Christians  are  jnit  ujjon  the  same  footing. 

Each  state  of  the  coufederatiuu  comprising  the  German 
Empire  has  its  own  laws  relating  to  religion.  While  the 
Lutheran  faith  is  the  state  religion  of  Prussia,  the  state  con- 
tributes to  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

In   Bavaria  the  state   religion   is    lionian    Catholic,  while 
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Protestantism  is  aiileil  ;  in  fact,  tlirougbout  the  Gerraau  Em- 
pire tin.!  Rotnaii  Catholic  and  Protestant  cliurclies  are  botii 
aided  in  tlieir  support  by  the  state. 

In  France  all  cLurchea  are  etpial  under  tlie  law,  wbile  the 
priests  and  ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  and 
Jews  are  paid  by  appropi'iati(»ns  froni  the  state. 

Under  the  nnion  of  church  and  state  in  Great  Britain, 
Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters  share  about  the  same  [privi- 
leges, and  it  continues  to  be  an  anomaly  in  history  that  a 
nation  and  race  whose  flag  carries  with  it  to  so  many  lands 
guarantees  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  should  not,  in  its  own 
home  domain,  have  put  in  practice  religious  liberty  instead  of 
mere  toleration. 

In  the  United  States  the  theory  is  absolute  separation  of 
church  and  state,  which  is  the  principle  of  the  government  and 
not  the  policy  ;  yet  while  the  practice  of  the  govei'nment  has 
been  with  great  uniformity  wise  and  safe,  the  prinei[»le  is  not 
yet  ade(piatcly  intrenched  in  the  organic  law  of  the  nation 
and  of  all  the  States.  The  Roman  Catholic  authorities  in  this 
government,  as  in  all  governments  with  which  they  have 
sustained  relations,  make  their  most  persistent  assaults  upon 
the  American  theory  of  separation  of  church  and  state  at  the 
treasury  point,  in  seeking  to  bring  abotit  a  kind  of  union  which 
will  enable  them  for  their  security  to  prey  upon  the  feai-s  of 
politicians  who  seek  preferment  as  the  result  of  the  electorate. 

Maryland  was  the  only  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States 
settled  by  Roman  Catholics,  and  they  constantly  reiterate  the 
fact,  seeking  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  present  generation  to  the 
facts  of  their  constant  assaults  upon  religious  liberty,  that 
the  Maryland  colony  declared  for  religious  toleration,  while 
the  truth  is  that  they  conceded  religious  toleration  because  in 
their  relation  to  all  the  colonies  tliey  constituted  but  a  small 
minority,  and  had  they  held  a  majority  in  twelve  of  the 
thirteen  colonies  instead  of  one,  is  there  any  historic  reason 
for  supposing  that  toleration  would  have  been  conceded  ? 
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The  Roruan  Church  has  recently  proved  that  there  is  no 
change  in  its  spirit  or  piirpiiKe,  despite  the  liberal  utterances 
of  irrespoiisilile  ecclesiastics,  who  speak  by  perinisMioii  Jesuit- 
cally  tti  deceive  Americans,  by  serving  notice  upon  the  world 
that  civil  and  religious  liberty  are  not  the  rightful  and 
(Jod-given  inheritances  of  man  as  man  ;  but  that  the  See 
of  Home  has  the  infallible  power  to  dictate  in  these  things. 
When  will  America  atop  consenting  to  be  trifled  with  by  this 
power  ? 

While  the  American  principle  of  the  separation  of  chnrch 
and  state  is  from  necessity  i-ecognized  by  the  Roman  Cathcdic 
Church  authorities,  it  is  repudiated  by  the  supreme  teaching 
of  the  Church  and  deplored  by  the  present  Pope  in  his  en- 
cyclical a<hlressed,  on  Janumy  il,  1805,  to  the  Hierarchy  in 
America.  After  commenting  ou  the  equity  of  the  laws  and 
tlie  ifupartiality  of  the  tribunals  so  that  the  church  "  is  free 
to  live  and  act  withciut  hiudi'ance,"  he  says: 

"  Yet,  though  all  this  is  true,  it  would  be  very  erroneous  to 
draw  the  conclusion  that  in  America  is  to  be  sought  the  type 
of  the  most  desirable  states  of  the  Church,  or  that  it  would  be 
universally  lawful  or  expedient  for  state  and  church  to  l>e, 
as  in  America,  dissevered  and  divorced.  The  fact  that  Catho- 
licity with  you  is  in  good  condition,  nay,  is  even  enjoying  a 
prosperous  growth,  is  by  all  means  to  l)e  attributed  to  the 
fecundity  with  which  God  has  endowed  his  church,  in  vir- 
tue of  which,  unless  men  or  circumstances  intei^fere,  she  spon- 
taneously e.\'piinds  and  propagates  hei"self.  But  she  would 
hving  forth  more  nhnufhud  fruits  if  in  addition  to  liberty,  she 
enjoyed  the  favor  of  tlie  laws  and  tJie  patronage  of  the  public 
authority.^'' 

The  Syllabus  of  Pius  IX,  issued  December  8,  ISfl-l,  and 
subsecpiently  by  the  Decree  of  Infallibility  cunfirmed  as  trutli 
eternal  and  etjual  iii  authority  with  the  Decalogue,  says: 

"The  state  has  not  the  right  to  leave  every  man  free  to  pro- 
fess and  embrace  whatever  i*eligiou  he  shall  deem  true. 
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"  It  has  not  the  right  to  enact  that  the  ecclesiastical  power 
shall  require  the  periiiissiou  of  the  civil  power  in  order  to  the 
exercise  of  ita  aitthorit}'." 

Then  in  the  same  SyilabuB  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
Chui'ch  are  affirmed  thus,  viz.  : 

"  She  has  the  right  to  require  the  state  not  to  leave  every 
man  free  to  profess  his  own  religion. 

*' She  has  the  right  to  exercise  her  power  without  the  j")er- 
mission  or  consent  of  the  state. 

"She  has  the  right  of  perpetuating  the  union  of  church  and 
state. 

**She  has  the  right  to  require  that  the  Catliolic  religion 
shall  be  the  only  religion  of  the  state,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others- 

"  She  has  the  right  to  prevent  the  state  from  granting  the 
public  exercise  of  their  own  worehip  to  {leraona  immigrating 
into  it. 

"  She  has  the  power  of  requiring  the  state  uot  to  pemiit 
free  expression  of  opinion." 

The  present  Pontiif,  Leo  XIII.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Perigueux,  July  97,  1884,  explicitly  confirms  the  foregoing 
thus:  "  Tlie  teaching  given  by  the  Apostolic  See,  whether 
contained  iYi  the  Syllabus  and  other  acts  of  our  illustrious 
predecessor,  or  in  our  onai  Encyclical  Lettera,  has  given  clear 
guidance  to  the  faithful  as  to  what  should  be  their  thoughts 
and  their  conduct  iu  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  of  times  and 
events.  There  they  will  fiud  a  rule  for  the  direction  of  their 
minds  and  their  works." 

The  formal  union  of  church  and  state  always  restricts  reli- 
gious liberty,  placing  all  who  are  not  members  of  the  estab- 
lished church  under  a  ban  where  the  most  they  can  expect  is 
toleration  and  not  liberty. 

The  question  of  taxation  for  the  support  and  propagation 
of  a  form  of  religions  faith  and  worahiji  which  the  taxpayer 
does  not  voluntarily  accept  is  a  dangerous  infringement  on  the 
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religious  liberty  of  the  individual,  and  a  severe  blow  at  the 
principle  of  the  separatiou  of  church  and  state.  This  occurs 
where  the  money  of  the  people  is  used  under  the  guise  of 
educational  and  charitable  institutions  for  sectarian  propaga- 
tion, or  when  grants  of  real  estate  are  made  by  municipal, 
State,  or  national  governments  for  the  erection  of  such  institu- 
tions.    Roman  Catholicism  is  especially  expert  at  these  points. 

The  union  of  church  and  state  bejran  in  the  financial  and 
political  necessities  of  Roiaanistu  forcing  it  to  an  alliance  with 
wealth  and  power;  an  alliance  which  has  morally  dwarfed  the 
rich  and  socially  cureed  the  poor,  while  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity has  been  perpetually  crucified,  and  the  normal  state 
of  civil  government  has  been  deprived  of  its  virility.  The 
political  papacy  was  thus  enabled  to  grow,  while  religious 
Catholicism  was  dwarfed.  The  former  sought  universal  dom- 
ination over  civil  powers  and  held  in  sultjection  the  feare  of 
men  by  the  assumption  of  power  over  the  eternal  destiny 
of  their  souls.  The  religion  of  fear  was  used  as  a  political 
power  by  a  mighty  ecclesiastical  system,  uuchaugiug  in  its 
purpose. 

The  origin  and  peril  of  the  tempoial  power  of  the  Pope  and 
of  the  union  of  church  and  state  liave  been  most  graphically 
set  forth  iu  words  of  wainiug  to  the  American  people  by  Dr. 
McGlynn : 

"The  bishops  of  the  Church  everywhere  for  a  thousand  years 
were  elected  by  the  clergy  and  the  people,  nnd  they  conquered 
the  world — with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  an<l  not  witli  the  swoid 
of  Peter. 

"  After  three  centuries  it  tmfoi-tunately  became  good  policy, 
as  much  as  it  was  a  matter  of  Christian  eonvei'sion  for  the 
saving  of  hts  soul,  or,  as  it  was  sai4l,  the  result  of  a  miraculous 
cross  in  the  heavens,  for  C<instantine  the  Emperor  to  become 
a  Christian.  And  we,  l^etter  than  the  Christians  of  the  cen- 
turies that  followed  the  time  of  Constantine,  can  see  what  a 
pitiable   and    unfortunate    thing   it  was  that  the  Church  of 
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Christ  was  befriended,  protected,  enriched,  not  merely  with 
wealth,  but  with  temporal  powder,  by  Coiistantine  and  his  snc- 
cessoi's.  Tlience  d;ites  the  begiiiiiiiig  of  the  degeneration  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  purple  that  symbolized,  not  the  blood 
with  which  Christ  empurpled  his  cross,  but  the  jjower  that 
Coustantine  gave  to  the  Church,  ia  the  imperial  purple.  The 
privilege  of  wearing  it  comes  from  Constantine  and  his 
successors. 

"Let  us,  taught  by  the  bitter  example  of  a  thousand  years 
of  shameful  history,  do  what  we  can,  by  voice  and  pen  and 
labor,  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  blunder,  that  will  not 
be  merely  a  blunder,  but  a  crime,  if  it  be  repeated  at  all  in 
this  new  virgin  continent,  of  that  union  of  church  and  state 
which  means  the  injury  and  the  corruption  of  both. 

"  It  seemed  good,  it  seemed  w^ise,  an  admirable  thing,  that 
there  should  be  such  an  excellent  understanding  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  temporal  power.  But  the  clear,  cohl  light 
of  history  makes  plain  that  it  was  a  horrible  blunder.  And 
for  us  to  repeat  the  blunder  would  be  the  most  unpardonable 
of  crimes." 

Romanists  constantly  seek  to  confuse  the  minds  of  tlie 
people  ou  the  questions  of  religious  liberty  and  equality  by 
magnifying  sectailanisra. 

They  count  everything  sectarian  that  is  either  Protestant  or 
not  Catholic.  We  count  as  sectarian  everything  denomina- 
tional. 

The  lexicographer  defines  sect  to  be:  "A  body  of  persona 
who  have  separated  from  othei's  in  virtue  of  some  special  doc- 
trine; a  school  or  denomination  ;  especially  a  religious  denom- 
ination ;  a  denomination  which  dissents  from  an  established 
church." 

Sectai'ianism  is  defined  to  be :  "The  quality  or  character  of 
a  sectarian;  adherence  to  a  separate  religious  denomination." 

We  decline  to  accejit,  and  we  believe  that  the  majority  of 
citizens  decline  to  accept,  the  definition  of  sectarian  presented 
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by  Roiuaoists.  We  have  no  established  state  church,  in  the 
European  sense,  in  this  country,  althougli  many  of  the 
churches  have  engaged  in  the  dangerous  practice  of  seeking 
to  establish  a  couuectiou  with  the  treasuries  of  the  nation  and 
state. 

Protestant  is  not  the  name  of  a  sect.  The  Protestant  Epis- 
copal, the  Methodist  Epiacopal,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the 
Presbyterian,  the  Baptist,  the  Hebrew,  the  Lutheran,  the  Uni- 
tarian churches  are  all  sects  and  denominations  in  the  Ameri- 
can sense.  Our  opponents  have  no  more  right  to  count  every- 
thing sectarian  that  is  Protestant  than  they  have  to  make 
Roman  Catholic  exclude  the  broader  and  univei'sal  Catholicism. 
An  institution  or  government  may  be  Protestant  and  therefme 
not  Roman  Catholic,  but  it  is  not  necessaiily  sectarian  because 
its  managers  are  Protestants,  and  it  need  not  be  sectarian  be- 
cause the  majority  of  its  managers  are  Roman  Catholic. 

The  logic  of  this  sectarian  controveii-iy  ought  to  force  a 
searching  scrutiny  into  its  auimus,  history,  and  application. 

The  assumption  by  Rome  of  spiritual  power  is  almost  always 
accompanied  with  arrogation  of  temporal  power.  Mixing  of 
the  two  disturbs  and  confuses  the  minds  of  the  adherents 
Buch  a  policy  and  injects  discoitl  into  the  affaii's  of  nations. 
It  is  inconsistent  with  the  genius  and  spirit  of  republican 
institutions. 

Republicanism  is  essentially  Christian  and  Christianity  is 
essentially  republican,  aod  a  republic  possesses  no  element  of 
permanency  unless  it  is  founded  on  faith  in  Christian  prin- 
ciple.s.  Skepticism  ia  the  legitimate  issue  of  the  repressive 
system  of  Romanism.  The  skepticism  of  the  last  century, 
which  made  republican  fonns  of  government  impossible  where 
Romanism  held  sway,  is  due  to  this  "imbecile,  corrupt,  and 
imperious  church,  obtiiiding  itself  between  the  world  and 
God  and  darkening  the  faith  of  the  nations." 

Whenever  a  nation  breaks  away  from  politico- ecclesiastical 
Romanism,  with  its  denial  of  the  right  to  religious  liberty  and 
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its  eoforced  union  of  diurcK  and  state^  with  the  subjection  of 
the  state  to  ecclesiastical  power,  it  always  becomes  iufidel; 
proving  that  the  political  power  of  Romanism  drives  out  both 
religion  and  morality  and  breeds  infidelity.  When  France, 
more  than  a  century  since,  threw  ofF  the  yoke  of  Romanism, 
she  proclaimed  herself  infidel,  and  despite  the  presence  and 
power  of  Romanism  within  the  domain  of  France,  she  yet 
remains  substantially  infidel.  Her  literature,  where  it  is  not 
entirely  antagonistic  to  religion,  is  divorced  from  it,  while 
skepticism  and  materialism  prevail.  This  condition  of  things 
is  the  legitimate  reaction  fi'om  Rome's  debasing  superstitions 
and  cruel  tyrannies.  Where  religious  liberty  is  denied  super- 
stition prevails,  and  superstition  breeds  skepticism,  while  skep- 
ticism annihilates  Hnpei-etition, 

Protestantism  in  the  republic  has  often  sustained  a  guilty 
relation  to  the  union  of  chui'ch  and  state  in  the  matter  of  sec- 
tarian appropriations  for  education  and  for  charities.  Its 
representatives  have  invariably  acknowledged  the  peril  of  the 
practice  of  receiving  money  for  sectarian  propagation  from 
the  public  treasury,  while  at  the  same  time  they  hav^e  given 
the  puerile  excuse  for  their  practice  that  Romanism  ^vould 
get  the  money  anyway,  and  instead  of  allowing  Romanism  to 
secure  all  the  public  funds,  Protestantism  ought  to  take  its 
part  so  long  as  the  practice  was  allo^ved  ;  thus  absolutely 
ignoring  the  great  principle  involved  and  illustrating  the  fact 
that  wherever  this  practice  prevails  it  debauches  the  con- 
sciences of  all  who  indulge  in  it. 

An  effort  was  made  in  the  State  of  Maine  a  few  yearn  since 
to  engraft  upon  the  Constitution  of  that  State  an  amendment, 
which  had  been  formulated  by  The  National  League  for  the 
Protection  of  American  Institutions,  to  protect  the  school 
funds  and  prohibit  sectarian  appropriations.  One  of  the  fii'st 
citizens  to  subscribe  to  the  principles  embodied  in  this  amend- 
ment was  the  president  of  a  college  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
a  man  of  national  reputation.     Yet  when  the  serious  effort 
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was  made  to  carry  this  ameDdraeiit  into  practical  effect  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  this  conspicuous  citizen  apjieared  before  a 
committee  of  the  legislature  iu  opposition.  The  amendment 
would  cut  off  the  denominational  college  of  which  he  was 
president  from  access  to  the  State  treasury.  He  believed  in 
the  principle  involved  in  the  prohibition  of  sectarian  appro- 
priations, but  was  opposed  to  its  enforcement. 

Religious  liberty  in  a  Christian  nation  requires  an  open 
Bible  accessible  to  all  the  people.  To  this  Romanism  is  abso- 
lutely antagonistic.  At  the  dedication  of  a  public-school 
building  in  the  City  of  New  York  some  yeara  since,  an  open 
Bible,  from  which  a  chapter  had  been  read  at  the  opening  of 
the  school,  lay  upon  the  desk,  when  an  eminent  Jewish  rabbi 
was  called  upon  to  speak.  He  said  he  had  been  asked  if, 
being  a  Jew,  he  was  in  favor  of  having  a  chapter  from  a  Bible 
containing  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  read  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  school,  and  his  response  was  "  Yes  ;  for  wherever  in 
any  country  there  have  been  a  free  church  and  an  open  Bible 
the  Jews  have  never  been  persecuted." 

The  brazen  manner  in  which  Romanists  assault  our  institu- 
tions and  assault  Protestantism  and  inveigh  against  what  they 
style  the  Protestant  Bible  is  known  to  all,  but  when  we 
return  the  assault  we  are  counted  as  peraecutors  and  enemies 
of  religious  liberty.  Despite  this  let  the  truth  be  told,  both 
for  the  benefit  of  their  own  people  who  are  k('pt  in  enforced 
darkness  and  to  inspire  the  self-respect  of  the  people  at  large. 

For  the  most  part  the  masses  of  the  iwpulation  of  Roman 
Catholic  countries  are  so  degraded  that  they  are  considered 
the  most  needy  and  legitimate  subjects  for  Christian  ndssion- 
ary  effort,  they  being  ignorant  of  fundamental  Christian  moral- 
ity, while  tenaciously  adhering  to  the  Chiu'ch  and  resting  their 
hope  of  salvation  on  its  offices. 

American  Christian  missionaries  declare  that  the  Christian 
Armenians  and  Christian  missionaries  were  more  in  peril,  in 
life  and  property,  from  a  United   States  State  Department 
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under  Roman  Catlinlic  coutrol  than  from  the  Sultan's  barbar- 
ism.  This  political  Rinnan  Catholic  business  is  all-pervasive 
ami  oiimipreHent  in  its  activity.  Republican  institutions  fur- 
nish as  fruitful  afield  as  luounrchical,  provided  only  that  Presi- 
dents and  lawraakei's  are  unsuspiciously  gidlible. 

The  Cif^iUfa  Gitiolu'a  of  Rome,  a  pa[»er  conceded  to  repre- 
sent the  Vatican^  said  recently  : 

"The  Pope  greatly  desires  to  be  at  peace  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Italy,  but  this  peace  cannot  be  established  unless  he 
is  restored  to  his  sovereign  rights  as  temporal  ruler.  Tem- 
poral I'ule  is  not  only  nec(.'!ssary  for  the  liberty,  but  also  for 
the  unhampered  iuteruaticfnal  government  of  the  Christian 
Church.  .  .  It  is  impossible  for  the  Italian  government  and 
the  Vaticau  to  remain  at  Rome  together.  One  of  them 
must  go." 

In  purely  Roman  Catholic  countries  Romanism  claims  and 
exercises  the  right  to  pei-secnte  ProtestantH,  and  in  Protestant 
countries  it  demands  religious  liberty.  It  causes  friction  in 
every  government  in  the  world  where  it  can  claim  any  con- 
siderable number  of  adherents. 

George  Parsons  Lathrop  a  few  years  since  delivered,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Club  of  New  York  City,  before  a 
large  assemblage  including  Archbishop  Corrigan  and  other 
dignitaries,  a  lecture  on  '*  Religions  Toleration."  The  lecturer 
being  a  convert  from  Puritan  stock  to  Romanism,  we,  being 
among  the  invited  guests,  were  somewhat  curious  to  know  the 
direction  such  a  man's  thought  would  take.  The  lecture  is 
before  us.  Religious  toleration  and  religious  liberty  are 
strangely  confounded,  and  Romanism  is  made  out  to  be 
the  source  of  both  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  civilization 
we  enjoy,  and  the  last  four  hundred  years  are  not  to  be 
counted  as  a  factor  in  the  work.  He  devoted  much  time 
to  discussing  the  persecutions  to  wliich  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  subject  in  this  country,  which  was  diverting  if  not  true. 
He  made  light  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  styled 
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it  "  entirely  political,"  nnil!  declared  it  to  be  the  result  of 
"  massacres  coiumitted  by  the  Huguenots  themselves  t«ii 
yeare  before."  Mr.  Lathrop  devoted  very  little  effort  to  citing 
any  ci'editable  modern  history  of  Roraan  Catholicism.  The 
whole  lecture  sliows,  ivj  a  prominent  Roman  Catholic  ecclesi- 
astic put  it  apologetically  at  the  close,  "  the  crudity  and  zeal 
of  a  young  convert."  It  shows  more.  It  shows  the  narrow- 
ing effect  of  Roman  Catholic  conceptions  of  religious  liberty 
on  even  tbe  cultured  mind  whicb  entertains  them. 

In  uo  countr}^  where  Roniau  Cathi»lieism  is  the  state 
religion  is  religious  liberty  enjoyed,  but  if  any  religious 
privileges  are  granted  they  are  in  the  uatnre  of  grudging 
toleration. 

Religious  liberty  in  this  country  does  not  mean  tbat  any 
church  or  other  organization  is  free  to  teach  doctrines  that 
unfit  the  citizen  for  the  loyal  performance  of  his  duties  to  the 
republic,  and  which  strike  at  tbe  foundation  principles  of 
our  institutions,  whetber  such  church  or  organization  be  Mor- 
monism,  Romanism,  or  Atheism. 

Such  are  the  claims  of  the  papal  power  in  every  direction 
that,  whenever  it  pronounces  itself  on  an}"^  subject,  it  seems  to 
include  in  its  sweep  the  entire  domain  of  nian's  responsibility, 
thus  allowing  no  avenue  of  escape  for  its  subjects  by  the 
exercise  of  private  judgment  on  any  social,  moral,  or  political 
question.  Therefore  the  same  article  from  the  Canon  Law, 
or  Syllal>us,  or  Encyclical  will  establish  the  menacing  atti- 
tude of  Romanism  towaitl  many  Aniei'ican  institutions. 

The  very  foundation  principles  of  tbe  Roman  Church  make 
the  recogniiiation  of  pei-sonal  religious  liberty  logically,  intel- 
lectually, and  morally  impossible.  Personal  liberty  is  a 
meaniuf'less  combination  of  words  to  the  enslave<l  mind. 

When  we  rentetnber  that  the  Pojie,  claiming  to  represent 
Christ,  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  has  no  right  to 
use  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  ^veapf»n^  to  secure  earthly 
sovereignty,  what  shall  we  say  of  his  claims  over  the  faith 
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and  morals  of  men,  with  authority  to  inflict  temporal 
punisbments? 

Romanism  seeks  to  keep  its  followers  away  from  assem> 
bliea  where  they  will  hear  about  religious  liberty. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Americao  republic  aud  the  Ameri' 
can  people  stopped  apologizing  for  their  principles  aud  their 
institutious  aud  stopped  trying  to  accommodate  their  institu- 
tions to  the  inventors  of  the  luijuisition,  and  to  tlie  strauglere 
of  that  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  has  been  wrested 
from  Rome  by  centuries  of  contest  and  revolution,  and  which 
has  been  secured  by  races  of  men  who  were  liberated  by  the 
Scriptures  which  were  buried  or  chained  in  the  Old  World 
by  Rome.  Our  institutions  were  founded  by  free  con- 
sciences and  sealed  in  blood.  No  explanation,  no  apology  is 
needed  ou  either  side,  only  common  honesty, 

THJ2     CLAIMS     OF    POLmCO-E0CLE8IA8TICAL     ROMANISM     CONCERN- 
ING THE   VOTER   AS   A   RESPONSIBLE   SOVEREIGN. 

The  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  ought  to  be  an  act  of 
responsible  sovereignty  based  upon  judgment  and  reflection 
concerning  principles,  measures,  and  men.  If  it  meaus  any- 
thing in  the  United  States  it  ought  to  express  individual 
opinion  and  patriotic  loyalty  concerning  republican  institu- 
tions. The  citizen  who  surrenders  his  sovereignty  at  the 
dictation  of  another,  or  who  ignorantly,  or  from  compulsion, 
casta  a  vote  that  expresses  hostility  to  the  iustitutions  under 
which  he  lives  and  which  secure  to  him  bis  liberties,  is 
not  only  unfit  to  be  counted  a  freeman,  but  is  a  dangerous 
member  of  society. 

Politico-ecclesiastical  Romanism  is  an  organization  which 
denies  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  ituHvidnal  sovet'eigntyy  aud 
further  claims  exclusive  Junsdiction  over  his  tootWs,  thus  con- 
ceding absolutely  no  rights  to  the  individual  oi'  to  the  state. 
This  organization  ia  a  religious  sect  claimiug  protection  under 
the  constitutions  of  the  nation  and  States  to  the  enjoyment 
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and  propagation  of  its  views  upon  these  vital  principles  per- 
taining to  citizenship.  Citizens  not  accepting  the  theories  of 
this  sect  claim  that  their  rights  are  prejudiced  and  the  power 
of  their  sovereignt}'^  neutralized,  l:iy  being  compelled  to  meet 
at  the  polls  a  solid  phalanx  acting  under  this  false  conception 
of  citizenship,  thus  exchiding  from  the  electoral  contest 
the  possibility  of  an  honest  verdict  on  the  civic  principles 
involved,  unless  a  sufficient  number  of  thoughtful  votere 
remain  to  constitute  a  majority  after  the  solid  and  submissive 
phalanx  has  been  offset  by  neutralizing  the  votes  of  an  equal 
number  of  independent  sovereigns, 

A  religious  sect  wherein  the  conscience  of  the  individual  is 
subjected  to  ecclesiastical  authority  is  a  dangerous  factor 
in  politics;  the  non-control  of  conscience  leaves  nothing  in  the 
individual  to  which  argument  can  be  addressed. 

An  ambitious  pemon  assuming  the  role  of  political  leader 
will  iuflueiice  the  custodian  of  these  individual  coiiscieDces 
by  promises  of  money  grants  and  political  preferments. 
Until  these  surrendered  consciences  are  restored  to  their 
owners,  they  endanger  civic  institutions,  because  elective  and 
appointive  officials  fear  and  dread  au  irresponsible,  vacillating, 
and  conscienceless  master. 

Secret,  oath-bound  organizations,  whether  religious,  benev- 
olent, patriotic,  or  secular,  injecting  themselves  into  politics 
constitute  a  peril,  because  they  represent  the  surrender  of 
individual  sovei'eiguty,  and  place  citizenship  beyond  the 
scope  of  appeals  to  reason  and  argument. 

Roman  Catholicism,  whenever  acting  as  a  politico-ecclesias- 
tical organization,  purposes  to  vote  as  a  unit.  This  is  a  stand- 
ing menace  to  republican  government.  It  is  substantial!}^ 
a  fixed  factor  in  national.  State,  and  municipal  elections.  In 
most  contests  for  mimicipal  reform,  this  vote  must  be  reck- 
oned upon,  and  counted  out  by  being  offset,  before  any  esti- 
mate as  to  results  can  be  made.  Occasionally,  ecclesiastical 
non- interference  with  this  vote  permits  a  division  of  it  at  the 
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polls  ;  tlien  men  assert  themselves  as  men.  The  siugle-tax 
campaign  in  New  Yoi'k  illustrates  this,  but  the  el<qiient 
priestly  lender  in  that  eampiiign  was  puuisheJ  for  his 
temerity.  In  the  highest  interests  of  individual  citizenship 
and  for  the  free  per]>etuity  of  our  free  institutions,  let  us  help 
to  speed  the  day  when  these  would-be  freemen  shall  become 
freemen  indeed.  In  1894,  in  New  York  City,  liberty  of 
action  was  fillovved  and  the  vote  was  divided,  and  reform  won. 

Modern  constitutional  government,  liberty  of  conscience, 
leligious  liberty,  free  8|»eeh,  free  press,  free  popular  educa- 
tion, equality  of  all  before  the  law,  the  impartial  liberties 
which  give  character  to  free  governments  and  institutions  are 
tolerated  from  necessity,  and  never  conceded  as  rights,  by 
Roman  Cntholic  ecclesiastical  power. 

If  the  members  of  the  hierarchy  will  take  their  hands  off 
their  people  as  citizens,  they  will  become  amenable  to  argu- 
ment and  become  genuinely  Ameiican. 

Whoever  dictates  or  destroys  the  vote  of  an  individual 
sovereign  assassinates  sovereignty,  and  an  assassination  of 
sovereignty  in  a  republic  is  the  assassination  of  a  sovereign 
and  ought  to  be  punished  accordingly. 

That  auy  alien  pei-sou  or  power  has  the  right  or  authority 
to  instruct  an  American  citizen  as  to  whether  theCouatitutiou 
of  the  United  States  is  "  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  God," 
and  consequently  determine  the  loyalty  or  di.Mhiyalty  of  his 
relation  to  the  form  of  government  under  which  he  lives  and 
whose  protection  he  shares,  is  treasonably  to  usurp  the  powei-s 
of  government  and  imperil  the  existence  of  republican  insti- 
tutions. 

By  what  human  or  divine  right  has  the  Pope  any  business 
to  interfere  in  the  sovereignty  of  American  citizenship  and 
issue  his  instnictions  on  the  various  phases  of  our  institutions 
for  the  control  of  our  citizens? 

Almost  every  peril  to  our  institutions  comes  from  the  im- 
portations from  countries  under  papal  control  and  molding. 
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Assaults  on  the  American  Sabbath  emanate  chiefly  from  this 
source.  Anarchists  and  Socialists  have  been  created  by  re- 
volts against  politico-ecclesiastical  tyranny  in  the  Old  World. 

Why  is  it  that  Roman  Catholic  priests  ami  prelates  have 
powei"  often  to  quell  riots  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  riotera  are 
mostly  of  their  faith  ?  It  is  said  that  the  Pope  and  the  hier- 
archy often  comtuaud  Romanists  to  take  the  side  of  order  and 
government  in  political  contests.  But  what  business  has  the 
Chiircb,  as  siicli,  to  iutei-fere  in  civil  and  political  matters? 
This  is  a  peril,  because  it  assumes  and  demands  solidarity 
of  actio  u. 

No  man's  religious  creed  or  religious  liberty  should  be  as- 
sailed in  the  discussion  of  civic  duties  ;  whoever  attempts 
that  iuiperils  Lis  own  and  is  unAnierieau  in  spirit,  but  he 
ought  always  to  recognize  the  broad  distinction  between  the 
pei-soual  religious  faith  of  men  and  the  politico-ecclesiastical 
organization  falsely  styled  the  Church,  which  usually  seeks  to 
control  the  ptditicjd  action  of  its  adherents. 

The  fact  that  multitudes  of  Roman  Catholic  laymen  have 
no  adetpiate  conception  of  the  extent  of  ecclesiastical  claims 
ujxtu  their  oliedience  in  both  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs 
does  not  in  the  least  alter  the  fact  that,  in  the  Hnal  issue,  free- 
dom of  choice  aud  judgment  ai'e  neither  perujitted  nor  exer- 
cised. 

The  policy  of  control  over  the  voter  is  here  candidly  stated 
by  a  friendly  pen  in  the  American  Journal  of  Politics: 

"The  power  that  operates  and  makes  effective  this  astute 
policy  is  the  Pope  and  the  College  of  Cardinals.  The  Church 
of  Rome  under  their  direction  has  always  proved  itself  to  be 
a  dangerous  foe  when  its  resentment  has  been  aroused,  or  a 
powerful  friend  and  ally  to  any  cause  which  it  may  have 
espoused.  .  .  Within  the  Catholic  communion  in  the  United 
States  there  are  between  two  and  three  million  votere.  All 
that  is  needed  to  make  the  Catholic  hierarchy  a  most  potent 
factor  iu  Ameiican  ])olitics  is  to  cause  these  millions  of  Catho- 
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lie  voters  to  interest  themselves  in  political  matters,  and  to 
cast  their  ballots  so  as  to  promote  the  welfare  ami  further  the 
interests  of  their  church.  This  they  are  now  being  traiiieil, 
urged,  and  commanded  to  do.  This  is  being  done  hirgely 
through  the  agency  of  the  Catliolic  pi-ess." 

At  the  dedication  on  November  20,  1898,  of  a  new  church 
for  colored  i>eople  in  New  York  City,  Rev.  Alexander  P. 
Doyle  of  the  Paulist  Fathers  spoke  as  follows : 

'*  The  strong  organization  of  the  Catlmlic  Church,  its  power 
to  awipel  ohedient'e,  its  ability  to  bring  the  life  of  Christ  iu 
close  touch  with  the  lives  of  the  people,  in  just  the  agency  a 
robust  race  demands  to  keep  it  witbiu  bounds  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  its  splendid  ceremonial  ay  well  as  its  warm  devo- 
tional life  are  calculated  to  completely  satisfy  the  religious 
instincts  of  the  colored  jieople." 

Romanism  took  no  special  interest  in  the  colored  man  when 
he  was  a  slave,  but  when  as  a  freedman  he  had  a  vote,  it 
began  to  yearn  and  exert  itself  for  his  well-being  with  touch- 
ing and  intense  solicitude. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  the  entire  Roman  Catholic 
vote  can  be  carried  by  an  order,  but  the  Pope  tells  us  that 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  voters  iu  Italy  stay  away  from  the  polla 
by  his  order.  He  has  the  same  authority  over  Romanists  in. 
America  that  he  has  over  Romanists  in  Italy.  He  is  not  a 
temporal  sovereign  iu  Italy  auy  more  than  in  America.  Who 
doubts  that  as  large  a  fraction  of  Roman  Catholic  votere  can 
be  controlled  by  papal  order  in  America  us  in  Italy  ? 

When  Victor  Emmanuel  entered  Rome  and  made  it  the  capi- 
tal of  United  Italy,  a  vote  was  taken  by  the  Roman  people  on 
the  question  whether  they  desired  to  be  citizens  of  the  Italian 
kingdom  or  remain  subjects  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power. 
The  result  was  substantial  unanimity  iu  favor  of  the  Italian 
Government  and  against  the  Pope. 

No  wonder  His  Holiness  is  not  willing  his  subjects  should 
express  their  untrammeled  opinion  through  the  ballot. 
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In  his  lecture  upon  "American  Citizenship,"  Archbishop 
Irelau<l  declares  that,  "The  ballot  is  the  pride  of  the  true 
American  I  Its  proper  use  is  bis  sacred  duty.  The  American 
neglecting  to  vote  on  election  days  merits  disfrauehisement, 
if  not  exile.  The  American  boasting  of  his  political  imliffer- 
euce  or  bis  political  indolence  proclaims  bis  shame.  Tbe 
most  deadly  danger  to  democracy,  thouj^btful  writers  tell  ua, 
is  that  of  respectable,  well-meauiiig,  and  educated  citizens  who 
sbow  but  little  active  interest  in  the  political  welfare  of  the 
country.  Othei's,  tbe  selfish  and  reckless  who  have  private 
ends  to  serve,  wbo  care  not  what  comes  of  tbe  couutiy  if  they 
satisfy  theirown  aiuljition  and  greed,  will  never  be  absent  from 
tbe  caucus  or  tbe  voting  booth,  and  in  their  bands  the  country 
dies.  This  peril  has  come  to  America;  let  us  be  quick  to 
avert  it,  while  there  is  yet  time.  If  there  are  tbrough  the 
land  corrupt,  incapable  municipal  administrations,  ignorant 
and  veual  legislatures,  is  not  the  fact  largely,  if  not  entirely 
due  to  this,  that  tbe  capable  and  honest  find  no  time,  have 
DO  incliuation  for  tbe  political  convention  or  tbe  public 
service  ?  " 

These  utterances  have  a  patriotic  ring,  but  in  view  of  their 
source  and  of  the  facts  in  tbe  case,  the  ring  is  that  of  the 
"sounding  brass  and  the  tinkling  cymbtd."  Tbe  reason  why 
"  tbe  capable  and  bouest  find  no  time,  have  no  inclination,  for 
tbe  political  convention  or  tbe  public  service,"  is  that  the 
ignorant  and  su|)ei"stitious  voters  wbo  ai'e  the  subjects  of  the 
jMjlitico-ecclesiastical  organization  repi-esented  by  the  Arch- 
bishop are  so  massed  in  tbe  centers  of  pf»pulati<»n  that  they 
have,  if  not  a  majority  at  least  tbe  Ijalance  of  power  at 
tbe  polls,  under  the  leadersliip  of  a  politicuecclesiastical  boss 
who  delivers  their  vote  in  tbe  mass. 

This  state  of  things  discourages  "  capable  and  honest " 
citizens,  because  it  degrades  the  character  of  citizenship  and 
subjects  to  buniiliation  tbe  man  who  consents  to  enter 
"  public  service  "  under  the  demeaning  conditions  required. 
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Justice  Dyknian  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
New  York  ou  April  21>,  1898,  rendered  a  decision  against  the 
constitutionality  of  tlie  Myers  voting  macliiut*.  The  press 
reports  declared  that  the  decision  was  based  upon  the  facta 
that  "the  machine  did  not  provide  for  or  enahle  the  votei's  to 
give  free  expression  to  tlieir  choice  of  officei"s,  and  moreover,  it 
is  liable  to  get  out  of  raechauieal  adjiistnient  and  to  register 
votes  for  candidates  which  were  not  cast  or  intended  for 
them,  and  is  lialde  and  exposed  to  fraudulent  devices  of  law- 
leas  votei's."  On  the  ground  here  stated  is  it  not  clear  that 
the  patent  politico-ecclesiastical  Roman  voting  machine  is  un- 
constitutional \  It  certainly  does  "  not  provide  for  or  enable 
the  voters  to  give  free  expression  to  tlieir  choice." 

Our  neighbor  Canada  furnishes  us  with  some  interesting 
illustrations  of  the  chiims  of  politico-ecclesiastical  Ronjanism 
over  the  voter  as  a  responsible  sovereign. 

When  the  llivn.  Mr.  Lantrevin  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  Pai'lianit^nt  Ijy  the  ('ounty  Charlevoix,  Province  of 
Quebec,  tlie  electoi-s  of  the  county  protested  against  his  elec- 
tion on  seventeen  different  counts,  eight  of  which  wei-e 
classified  under  clerical  intimidation.  Tho  case  was  tried  be- 
fore the  Superior  Court  of  Quebec  before  Justice  Koutlieii'. 
Here  are  some  of  the  specimens  of  clerical  interference  in  be- 
half of  Langevin  the  Conservative  candidate,  and  against 
Tremblay,  his  opponent,  the  Liberal  candidate.  These  remarks 
were  sworn  to  before  the  Court  and  admitted  as  evidence. 
Rev.  Father  Servis  said  :  *'  Liberab'.sm  was  an  error  condemned 
by  the  church,  and  had  sneaked  in  among  us  like  the  serpent 
into  the  terrestrial  j^aradise.  That  it  was  necessaiy  to  com- 
bat this  liberalism  wliieh  is  leading  our  land  into  ruin  ;  that 
it  was  necessary  to  listen  to  the  priests  and  bishops  and  not 
to  the  '  false  Christs '  and  false  prophets,  who  came  to  the 
pariah  to  divide  the  congi'egation  and  the  pastor,  to  preach 
that  the  priest  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics ;  that  if  the 
parishioners    would    listen    to   these   ravening    wolves,  and 
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separate  themselves  from  tlieir  clergy,  terrible  cbastiseiiients 
were  in  reserve  for  their  eouDtry ;  that  *  liberalism '  had 
caused  the  French  Revolution  and  bad  been  the  cause  of  the 
saorilegious  nnirder  of  priests ;  that  it  had  also  caused  de- 
structive ravages  in  Germany,  and  would  cause  the  same 
things  to  hajipen  here;  that  the  liberal  party  was  dangerous, 
opi)oscd  to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  ^ivas  coudemiied  by 
the  bishops  ;  that  it  was  not  permitted  in  conscience  to  be  a 
liberal  Catholic  as  the  bishops  hail  condemned  this  liberalism  ; 
that  to  vote  was  a  duty  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  that 
at  their  death  they  would  i-eproaeh  themselves  if  they  had 
contributed  to  the  election  of  men  wlio  wanted  to  sefmrate 
the  church  fjom  the  state,  aud  who  were  endeavoring  to  de- 
stroy the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  priests;  lastly 
that  they  were  obliged  to  vote  following  their  conscience 
enlightened  by  the  pastorals  of  their  bishops." 

Rev.  Fatliei-  Laiiglois  said  :  "  That  there  were  some  hot- 
heads in  t!ie  [larish  who  were  raising  discord ;  that  the 
faithful  should  obey  their  ecclesiastical  superior  who  had 
the  right  to  enlighten  their  conscience;  that  liberalism  had 
been  condemned  by  the  Pontiff;  tliat  the  liberals  were  cheats, 
and  that  nobody  must  vote  for  a  liberal." 

Rev.  Father  Mars  said  :  "  That  in  reading  from  the  altar 
the  pastoral  letters  of  the  bishops  he  had  added  some  com- 
mentaries to  define  Catholic  liberalism,  to  show  that  it  was 
condemned  l>y  the  Itishops." 

Another  parish  priest  said  :  "  That  among  other  things  he 
had  8ai<l  from  the  altar  that  Catholic  liberalism  was  an  error, 
condemned  by  the  Church,  and  were  he  to  vote  for  a  liberal 
Catholic  he  would  connuit  a  sin." 

In  the  recent  contest  in  Canada  in  the  interests  of  prohibi- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic  the  priests  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
not  only  counseled,  but  openly  and  threateningly  conjmanded 
their  people  to  vote  against  piuhilution ;  aud  the  Canadian 
bishops  gave  instructions  that  the  sacraments  should  be  re- 
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fused  to  all  Catliolics  who  eitlier  voted  for  or  accepted  the 
settlement  of  the  school  question  adopted  by  the  Canadian 
Governnieot,  antl,  in  addition,  made  threats  of  excoinmiuiica- 
tion  against  those  uf  their  following  who  should  not  heed  and 
obey  the  ecclesiastical  restrictions  upon  their  rights  as  voters 
and  citizens. 

In  July,  1897,  a  four-page  circular  was  issued  anonymously 
in  New  York  City,  under  the  title  of  "Civic  Interrogations," 
The  circular  contained  a  series  of  questions  in  which  all  loyal 
citizens  ought  to  be  interested,  pertaining  to  the  relations  ot 
politieo-ecclesiaaticisra  to  civil  institutions,  and  closed  with 
this   statement: 

"  Politico-ecclesiasticism,  with  its  sweeping  claims  over  the 
moiala  of  men,  reaching  every  rational  or  intentional  act, 
including  the  act  of  voting,  and  which  in  foreign  countries 
constitutes  the  basis  for  a  d'lBtinct  jxdftieal parff/,  must  not  he 
allowed  to  undermine  the  Great  Republic,  whose  perpetuity 
depends  upon  individual  sovereignty." 

These  interrogations  were  the  outcome  of  a  conference  of 
citizens,  whose  experience  in  official,  business,  and  political  life 
had  painfully  eonviiiced  them  of  the  scandals  and  perils  of 
the  ramitications  of  Roman  ecclesiasticism  in  all  departmeota 
of  official  and  [lolitical  affairs,  and  in  many  departments  of 
business. 

One  of  these  circiilai's  reached  Archbishop  Corrigan,  the 
result  of  which  is  recorded  in  the  followinff  historic  state- 
ments  and  documents  contained  in  the  second  issue  of  "Civic 
Interrogations."  The  perusal  will  prove  both  instructive  and 
diverting: 

{From  the  "  Catholic  Review,''  October  17,  1897.) 

ABCHBISHOF  CORRUiAN  RESrONnS  TO  UNK  NO.  ONE  OF  "  CIVIC  rtfTKB- 
ROGATION8,"  AFTKU  CONKEREN'OK  WTTIC  THE  BISIIOPB  OF  THE 
PBOVINCE  OF  XKW  YORK. — BiSTrOPH  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  NEW 
YORK    CONVENE. 

Tbe  annual  meeting  of  tUe  Catholic  bishops  of  the  Province  of  New 
York  was  held  Wednesday  in  the  archiepiHGO|ial  residence  in  Madisoo 
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Avenue  and  Fiftieth  Street.  All  of  the  bishops  of  tlie  province  were 
present,  as  follows:  Bishop  McDonnell  of  Brooklyn,  Bishop  Burke  of 
Albany,  Uisliop  Wigger  of  Newark,  Bishop  Quigley  of  Buffalo,  Bishop 
Gabriels  of  Ogdensbiirg,  Bishop  Liidden  of  Syracuse,  Bishop  Mct^fiaid 
of  Rochester,  Bishop  McFaiil  of  'J'renlon,  and  Bishop  Farley  of  this  city. 

Archbishop  Conigaii  called  tlie  meeting  to  order  at  eleven  o'clock. 
Reports  on  the  condition  of  the  variona  dioceses  were  read  by  the  bishops, 
and  the  hiisiiioss  of  the  Church  was  discussed  in  a  general  way.  Arcli- 
bisbop  Flood  of  Trinidad,  West  Indies,  was  at  the  meeting,  and  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  wbich  was  served  in  the  refectory  late  intbe 
afternoon. 

There  was  another  meeting  at  the  archiepiscopal  residence  Thursday. 

{From  the  "  Sunday  Democrat :'  October  17,  1897.) 

MEETING    OK  THE    BlSUOrS. 

The  meeting  was  a  business  one,  purely  and  simply,  and  there  ictre  no 
reliffiowi  ceremonies  connected  irith  if.  It  was  strictly  private,  too,  and 
nothing  concerning  the  deliberations  was  given  out. 

{From  tlie.  "  Sun,"  Oct<^r  17,  1897.) 

THE  POPE  AND   AMERICA.— ARCHBISHOP  CORRIGAN  RE- 
PLIES TO  CERTAIN  CIRCULARS. 


▲  LKTTER  FROM  HIM  TO  PASTORS,  WHICH  WILL  HE  READ  FROM  ALL  THE 
ROMAN  CATHOLIC  PDLPITS  OF  THE  ARCHI>IOCESE  TO-DAT. — DENIES 
ANT  INCLINATION  OF  THE  PONTIFF  OR  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 
TO  DICTATE  OR  INTERFERE  IN  HATTERS  POLlTlCAL.^ — POPE's  FUNCTIONS 
DEFINED. 

Arolibisbop  Corrigan  has  sent  the  appended  letter  to  every  Catholic 
pastor  in  the  city,  and  this  morning  it  will  be  read  from  the  pulpits  of  all 
tlie  Catholic  churches  in  the  archdiocese.  Tlio  letter  i»  regarded  as  the 
most  significant  document  that  has  emanated  frum  the  archiepiscopnl 
residence  in  some  time.  It  is  written  in  connection  with  the  regular 
annual  notification  of  the"  Peter's  Pence"  collection,  which  is  taken  up 
on  the  last  Sunday  of  the  present  month.  The  Arclibishop's  utterances, 
as  he  explains  in  the  letter,  were  inspired  by  circulars  which  have  been 
distributed  during  the  present  campaign,  and  which  inttinate  that  the 
Catholic  Church  has  interfered  in  politics  to  an  extent  that  has  made  it  a 
danger  to  the  republic.  It  was  impossible  to  learn  yesterday  what  party 
or  individual  caused  the  circulars  referred  to  to  be  printed  and  distrib- 
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uted.  Fatber  Connolly,  tlie  ArclibiBhop's  secretary,  would  not  diflcass 
the  matter.     Following  is  the  Aiclibishop's  letter: 

"  Archbishop's  Hodsb, 

"  Nkw  York,  October  15,  1897. 
"Rbv.  Dear  Sir:  According  to  the  Second  and  Third  Plenary  Coun- 

oils  of  Rfiltimore,  a  collection  is  to  be  taken  up  annually  in  all  the  dio- 
ceses  of  the  United  StaLea  for  the  support  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  the 
statutes  of  this  diocese  in  particular  specify  that  tliLa  coiteclion  iu  to  be 
made  during  the  month  of  October.  In  compliance  with  this  rule,  I 
hereby  designate  the  last  Sunday  of  Outober  aa  the  dale  for  collecting 
the  Peter-pence  this  year  in  all  the  churches. 

"The  reasons  for  this  appeal  have  been  ao  often  explained  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  state  them  anew,  but  I  avail  myself  of  this  occaHion 
to  allude  to  some  misapprehengiona  or  miarcpreBentations  regarding  the 
office  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  which  are  continually  repeated  to  onr 
discredit  in  periods  of  passjing  excitement  or  on  the  eve  of  popular  elec- 
tions. In  tliis  way  circulars  have  been  insidiously  distributed  containing 
wild  statements,  such  as  tlic  following:  *  Politiro-ecclcftia/iticism,  with 
its  »weepinfjf  claims  omr  the  morals  of  men,  reaching  even/  rational  or 
intentional  act,  including  the  act  of  voting  *  *  *  mu»t  not  be  alloired  (o 
undermine  the  great  republic  ;  ushose  perpetuity  depends  upon  individual 
sovtreiffnty.'' 

"This  modest  sentence  contains  the  three  following  propositions: 

"First. — The  Catholic  Church,  as  focused  in  its  infallible  head,  ex- 
tends its  sweeping  claims  over  every  human  act,  including  the  act  of 
voting. 

"Second. — The  Catholic  Church  is  a  danger  to  the  republic. 

"  Third. — ^The  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions  depends  on  individual 
sovereignty. 

"  In  view  of  the  first  proposition  it  will  not  be  without  interest  to 
recall  what  the  Church  really  teaches  regarding  papal  infallibility.  Noth- 
ing can  bo  clearer  than  the  definition  of  the  Vatican  Cotmeil.  The 
Roman  Pontiff,  wlietv  he  speaks  ex  cathedra,  that  is  to  say,  when  in  the 
exercise  of  his  office  as  pastor  and  teacher  of  all  Christians,  he,  in  virtue 
of  his  mipreme  authority,  defines  that  a  doctrine  on  faith  and  morals  is  to 
be  held  by  the  whole  Church,  by  the  assistnnee  of  God,  promised  to  him 
in  the  person  of  blessed  Peter,  has  that  infallibility  with  which  it  was  the 
will  of  our  divine  Redeemer  that  His  Church  should  be  fnrnished  in 
defining  a  doctrine  on  faith  and  morals,  and  that,  therefore,  these  defini- 
tions of  the  Roman  Pontiff  of  themselves,  and  not  through  the  consent 
of  the  Church,  are  irrefortuable. 
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*'  Accorfling  to  tliie  decree  the  Pope  is  infallible  when  he  speaka  ex 
cathedra^  that  is,  when  he  exercifies  his  office  of  iinivei'sal  teacher  defin- 
ing some  point  of  faith  or  morals  to  be  held  by  the  whole  Church,  The 
privilege  of  infallibility  is  restricted,  therefore,  to  an  act  of  teaching; 
it  does  not  extend  to  an  act  of  government,  nor  even  to  an  act  of  teach- 
ing if  performed  by  the  Pontiff  as  a  private  teacher.  Should  he  order 
Catholics  to  vote  a  particular  ballot,  his  action,  by  its  very  nature,  as 
a  mere  act  of  authority,  would  not  be  shielded  by  the  mantle  of  infalli- 
hility.  Again,  should  he,  by  any  possibility,  direct  Catholics  to  support, 
for  instance,  one  or  the  other  of  the  several  candidates  now  in  the  field 
for  the  Mayoralty  of  tho  Greater  New  York,  his  action  evidently  would 
not  be  an  act  of  teaching  regarding  '  faith  and  morals,'  much  less  an  act 
tending  to  bind  the  universal  Church.  Faith  and  morals  are  the  object 
of  the  Church's  teaching  office,  not  Bcience,  nor  history,  nor  politics. 
The  Church,  it  is  true,  and  the  Roman  Pontiff,  as  successor  to  St.  Peter, 
have  received  from  our  Lord  power  to  decide  questions  of  faith  and  to 
offer  sure  and  unerring  guidance  in  the  field  of  morals.  For  in  giving 
Peter  the  command  to  feed  His  entire  flock,  Christ  necessarily  imposed 
on  the  flock  the  burden  of  obedience.  Both  duties  are  correlative  and 
mutually  imply  each  other.  If  ttie  flock  be  bound  to  hear  and  obey  the 
Shepherd'a  voice,  he  in  turn  must  necessarily  be  safeguarded  from  error; 
must  be  able  consequently  to  distinguish  good  from  nnwhotcsorae  pas- 
tures; otherwise  the  Lord  Himself,  the  supreme  Shepherd,  would  be 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  his  sheep  by  making  them  subject  to  a  hire- 
ling who  might  expose  them  to  the  fury  of  the  wolves  or  lure  them  on  to 
destruction.  If  the  Cliurch  cannot  fail,  because  the  Lord  has  made  it 
*the  pillar  and  the  ground-work  of  truth,'  ntither  can  Peter  fail,  for  he  is 
tlie  corner-stone  on  which  the  immovable  super-structure  rests.  'Thou 
art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  I  will  build  uiy  Church.'  If  other  teachers 
might  perhaps  falter  in  the  faith,  yet  Peter  may  not,  for  the  Eternal  Truth 
and  Omnipotence  itself  has  said,  '  I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith 
fail  not,  and  thou,  being  converted,  confirm  thy  brethren.'  But  while 
the  Church  and  the  Pope  are  supreme  judges  of  faith  and  morals,  the 
light  of  conscience  w  otir  f/uide  in  individual  acts.  The  gift  of  infalli- 
bility is  vouchsafed  for  the  good  of  the  Church  at  large. 

"The  Catholic  hierarchy  has  now  been  established  in  this  country  over 
a  hundred  years.  In  all  that  period  can  a  single  syllable  bo  adduced 
emanating  from  the  Roman  Pontiff  for  the  purpose  of  directing  our  bal- 
lots? In  these  hundred  years  has  a  single  Pontifical  utterance  ex  cathe- 
dra been  made  bearing  in  the  remotest  degree  on  the  question  of  our 
politics?  If  such  a  fact  has  never  existed  during  our  entire  history,  is  it 
not  a  little  silly  to  *  fear  where  there  is  no  fear'?     Is  there  anything 
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more  supremely  ridiniloiift  than  ttie  biigahoo  that  the  Pope  orlhe  Church 
is  reaching  out  to  control  '  every  rational  or  inteutional  act,  including  the 
casting  of  a  ballot '  ? 

"  The  second  fallacy  in  the  remarkahle  document  before  us  is  the  state- 
ment that  the  Cutliulic  Church  is  a  danger  to  the  republic. 

"There  is  nothing  surely  in  the  form  of  our  government  which  the 
Church  reprobates.  Her  infallible  head,  in  his  encyclical  on  civil  power, 
expressly  teacliea  that  no  form  of  rule  is  open  to  the  Church'fi  disap- 
proval provided  it  be  just  and  for  the  common  good.  The  oldest  repub- 
lics ill  the  world  were  estahlished  under  Catholic  auspices.  The  blood 
of  Catholics  reddened  every  battlefield  in  the  struggle  for  American 
independence,  as  it  flowed  freely  in  every  subsequent  national  conflict. 
Should  another  war  break  out  (which  may  God  avert!)  Catholics  will  be 
found  to  march  to  their  country's  defense  at  the  fii'st  blast  of  the  bugle. 
It  is  at  least  a  century  too  late  to  question  our  patriotism  or  our  civil 
allegiance. 

"  Danger  to  the  republic  can  never  come  from  the  Catholioa  while  they 
remain  faithful  to  their  religion,  which,  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul, 
teaches  obedience  to  constituerit  aiitlrontic.s,  and  in  the  words  of  St. 
Augustine,  inculcates  'Charity  toward  all  and  malice  to  none'  (*  De 
MoribuB  Ecctcsiie,*  lib.  i.  c.  30).  The  mgns  of  the  times  show  danger 
signals  in  the  fast  rising  flood  of  sooiali.'«m  and  anarchy,  and  thinking 
men  the  world  over  find  the  greatust  bulwark  against  these  dangers  in 
the  conservative  principles  and  doctrinea  of  the  Catholic  Church,  All 
her  past  history  shows  what  she  has  done  for  the  people — mitigating 
their  sorrows,  alleviating  their  hard  fate  in  cases  of  plague,  famine,  or 
oppression,  pleading  their  cause  at  the  bar  of  justice  and  humanity; 
while  she  has  aided  civil  governments,  in  turn,  by  protecting  their  just 
rights,  and  enforcing  due  obedience  to  their  authority;  endeavoring 
always,  in  one  word,  to  make  both  rulei's  and  people  realise  that  all  are 
children  of  one  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  all  destined  to  enjoy  together 
the  same  blessed  immortality.  The  Church  is  allied  to  no  form  of  gov- 
ernment; she  flourishes  under  every  form  in  which  justice  and  right  pre- 
vail; her  supreme  guide  of  conduct  and  her  chief  solicitude  consisting  in 
the  great  maxim,  'Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  all  things  else 
shall  be  added  unto  you.' 

"  Lastly,  it  is  said  the  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions  depends  on 
individual  sovereignty. 

"  If  this  proposition  be  intended  to  imply  that  a  good  Catholic  cannot 
be  a  good  citizen,  stubborn  facts  are  against  it.  If  merely  a  truism, 
it  need  not  occupy  our  attention. 

"  With  the  indignation  born  of  logic  aad  history,  we  repel  the  odious 
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charge  that  the  ClitircK  oi  Christ  cannot  live  in  harmony  with  the  Amer- 
ican repuhlic.  Only  by  distorling  and  perverting  llie  plain  language  of 
the  Vatican  ftecree  can  it  he  made  ti*  fiuL-iu  that  the  Vicar  of  Christ  inter- 
feres with  tlie  exercise  of  iridlividual  liberty.  Fortunately,  in  the  case  of 
the  reigning  Pontiff  the  cliargu  is  made  against  one  whom  tbu  civilized 
world  has  learned  to  admire  and  revere  as  tlie  friend  of  the  laboring 
classes;  aH  the  champion  of  the  down-trodden  slave  in  darkest  Africa; 
as  the  patron  and  lover  of  Itistory,  of  arts  and  letters;  as  the  pacificator 
of  nations;  aa  'a  light  from  heaven,'  Let  us  strengthen  his  hands  by 
offering  him  material  means  to  carry  on  the  beneficent  work  of  the 
Church;  let  us  aid  him  by  our  prayers,  and  let  us  console  his  paternal 
heart  by  putting  in  practice  the  beautiful  lessons  he  has  su  often  and  so 
eloquently  taught  of  meekness,  of  charity,  of  earnestness  and  persever- 
ence  in  prayer,  of  fervor  in  the  pursuit  of  every  Christian  virtue. 

"  Have  the  kindness,  reverend  dear  sir,  to  read  this  letter  to  your  flototc, 
that  they  may  be  on  the  alert  to  defend  our  holy  mother,  the  Cluirch, 
against  the  s|>read  of  calumnies,  which,  like  weeds,  need  constant  care  and 
healtlty,  energetic  treatment. 

"  I  am,  reverend  dear  sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 

"Michael  Augustink, 

"  Archbishop  of  New  York.** 


Come,  MichRel  Augustine,  be  honest !  When  you  quote 
from  an  opponent,  quote  literally,  and  do  not  deceive  your 
followers  by  directing  to  be  read,  from  the  altars  where  y<iu 
control  the  teachings,  distorted  passages,  intentionally  omit- 
ting an  important  statement  of  historical  fact.  This  is  the 
entire  passage,  from  which  you  quote  : 

*'  Politico-ecclesiasticism  with  its  sweeping  claims  over  the 
morals  of  men,  reaching  every  rational  or  intentional  act, 
including  the  act  of  voting,  and  which  in  foreign  countnes 
constitutes  the  basis  for  a  dmtinct ^yolit/rttl jKi/'t>/,  mmt  not  be 
aUom&^l  to  nndermine  the  Great  Republic,  whose  perpetuity 
depends  upon  imUvkhuil  sovereignty." 

Why  keep  from  the  ears  of  your  people  this  statement  of 
fact :  '*  and  which  in  foreign  countries  constitutes  the  basis 
for  a  distinct  political  pai'ty  "?  Why  put  thrte  liilh'  innocent 
stars  in  the  place  of  this  statement  of  great  historic  import  f 
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The  Archbishop's  "  bull  "  virtually  admits  that  an  assault 
oil  poliiico-ecclesiasticism  is  an  assault  upon  the  Jiornan- 
CathMic  Church.  This  eliniiuates  from  the  tliscussion  the 
necessity  of  submitting  the  abuuilaut  proof  at  haud.  There- 
fore, let  it  be  uiiderstood  that  the  Romanism  of  the  Greater 
New  York,  under  the  leadership  of  An;hbishop  Coirigan 
speaking  ex  cafhedra,  is  a  politico-ecclesiastical  organ izatiou. 

The  Arelibisliop,  after  making  a  garbled  quotation  from 
"Civic  InteiTogations,"  as  before  stated,  then  says  : 

"This  modest  sentence  contains  the  three  following  propo- 
sitions: 

"  First.— The  Catholic  Church,  as  focused  in  its  infallible 
Head,  extends  its  sweeping  claims  over  eveiy  human  act, 
including  the  act  of  voting. 

"Second. — The  Catholic  Church  is  a  danger  to  the  re- 
public. 

"  Third. — The  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions  depends 
on  individual  sovereignty." 

On  the  first  proposition  the  epistle  of  Michael  Augustine 
gives  the  stock  incoherent  statements  and  perversions  of 
Scripture  whicli  no  intelligent  Roman  Catholic  believes,  and 
for  which  the  general  i>ubltc  has  a  wholesome  disgust. 

On  the  question  of  morals  he  substantially  decrees  a 
divorce  between  a  man's  morals  and  his  civic  character. 

On  the  second  proi)osition  he  does  not  seem  to  recognize 
the  fact  that,  politically  as  well  as  religiously,  "  no  man  can 
serve  two  masters";  and  that  the  first  loyalty  of  a  Romanist 
is  due  to  a  foreign  potentate  who  claims  temporal  as  well  aa 
spiritual  power. 

On  the  third  projiosition  the  writer  hedges  most  humili- 
atingly.  "Civic  Interrogations"  did  not  assert  "that  the 
church  of  Christ  cannot  live  in  harmony  with  the  American 
republic."  The  cluirch  of  Christ  can  ami  does  "live  in 
harmony  with  the  American  republic."  If  that  portion  of  the 
"  church  of  Christ "  with  a  Roman  prefix  has  aroused  suspi- 
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cions  in  the  public  miDd  concerning  its  relations  to  imlividual 
sovereignty,  it  becomes  its  nutliorities  to  dissipate  these  sus- 
picious by  changing  their  political  tactics  and  not  by  pro- 
nouncing panegyrics  on  Leo  XIII. 

The  Archbishop  says  :  '*  Can  a  single  syllable  be  adduced 
emanating  from  the  Roman  Pontiff  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
our  ballots  ? "  He  well  knows  that  this  is  playing  with  words. 
Archbishop  Corrigan  is  at  the  head  of  the  hiei-arcliy  in  this 
center  of  population.  What  did  he  mean  when,  in  August, 
1896,  he  stated  to  a  gentleman  of  culture  and  veracity  in  this 
city,  after  declaring  that  the  Church  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Mayoralty  contest  of  1886,  that  "  the  Church  would  take  as 
gi'eat  a  part  in  the  coming  campaign  [of  1896,  when  Tanimauy 
cast  135,000  votes]  as  it  did  in  the  Henry  George  campaign  "? 
Does  His  Grace  deny  that  priests  in  his  diocese,  both  in  the 
political  contest  of  1886  and  1896,  definitely  instructed  their 
parishionei's  Iiow  to  vote,  from  the  altars  of  the  churches  ? 
Does  the  representative  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  in  these  parts 
mean  to  be  understooil  that  he  and  his  priests  acted  in  these 
instances  without  the  authority  of  their  master? 

Space  has  been  given  to  the  important  "Peter-pence"  docu- 
ment from  Archbishop  Corrigan  in  which  he  essays  to  correct 
what  he  asserts  to  be  "some  misapprehensions  or  misrepresen- 
tations reganling  the  office  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  which  are 
continually  reported  to  our  discredit  in  periods  of  passing 
excitement  or  on  the  eve  of  popular  elections^' ;  and  the  facta 
concerning  the  inspiration  of  the  document  and  the  brief  re- 
8}X)nse8to  the  same,  because  of  their  important  bearing  upon  the 
Archbishop's  relations  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Pope,  in  this  "colony"  of  his  world-wide 
dominions,  to  jwlitics  and  the  individual  sovereignty  of  the 
citizen.  In  other  part-t  of  our  discussion  of  the  menace  of 
politico-ecclesiastical  Ronianisra  we  shall  be  anxious  to 
know,  when  w^e  summon  the  Archbishop  as  a  witness,  if  he 
desires  to  be  considered  as  speaking  ex-cathedra. 
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We  now  suramon  Henry  George  in  the  interests  of  Arch- 
bishop Corrigau : 

*'  lu  the  second  issue  of  the  Standard  I  stated  that  in  the 
election  Archbishop  Corrigan  not  only  wanted  to  defeat  a 
certain  candidate,  but  also  wanted  to  defeat  the  call  for  a 
constitutional  convention  ;  that  he  communicated  with  priests 
, to  influence  them  to  vote  against  the  convention,  and  that  at  a 
gathering  where  one  of  these  priests  eiuleavored  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  the  archbishop  a  proposition  was  made  to  get 
hold  of  the  bags  containing  ballots  in  fav^or  of  the  convention 
and  destroy  them. 

"  Archbi.shop  Cori'igan  eaw  fit  through  a  Herald  reporter 
to  say  that  tills  statement  was  false,  and  through  a  Tribune 
rejwrter  that  it  was  ridiculous;  whereupon  I  stated  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Standard'  that  if  be  would  come  out  over 
his  own  signature  and  make  an  unequivocal  denial,  I  would 
either  give  my  authority  or  retract  the  statement.  In  the 
meantime,  as  showing  that  such  interference  in  politics  was 
nothing  new  on  the  part  of  Archbishop  Cori'igan,  I  referred 
to  the  fact  that  as  Bishop  of  Newark  some  years  ago  he  sought 
in  a  similar  way  to  influence  the  priests  of  his  diocese  to 
defeat  certain  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution  of 
New  Jersey. 

"  Archbishop  Corrigan  has  not  seen  fit  to  raake  the  denial 
I  called  for,  nor  do  I  tliink  he  is  likely  to.  If  he  does,  how- 
evei',  I  stand  ready  either  to  substantiate  the  statement  or  to 
make  public  retraction. 

"  In  the  interval  the  New  York  Hend-d  has  hunted  up  the 
facts  in  the  New  Jersey  episode  to  which  I  referred.  In  1875 
amendments  to  the  constitution  of  New  Jereey  were  mib- 
mitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people  of  that  State.  These  amend- 
ments prohibited  the  legislature  from  granting  special  privi- 
leges to  corporations,  associations,  or  individuals,  and  from 
making  special  laws  in  reference  to  the  management  and  sup- 
port of  public  schools ;  prohibited  the  donation  of  money, 
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land,  property,  or  credit  by  the  State  or  aoy  municipal  cor- 
poratiou  to  any  individual,  aasociation,  or  corporation  ;  forbade 
counties,  cities,  and  towns  from  beconiiog  security  for,  or 
directly  or  indirectly  tbe  OAVuer  of,  any  stocks  or  bonds  of  any 
association  or  corporation,  and  required  the  legislature  to 
provide  for  the  support  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of 
free  public  schools. 

"  A  few  days  before  the  election  Archbishop  Corrigan,  then 
bishop  of  Newark,  issued  the  following  letter  to  the  priests 
of  his  diocese,  a  copy  of  which  was  obtained  l)y  the  Newark 
Dailtf  Advertiser  and  published  by  it  on  the  evening  preced- 
ing election.     Its  authenticity  has  never  been  denied  : 

"'Newark,  September  3,  1875. 
"  *  Reverend  and  Dear  Sir  : 

" '  Having  taken  legal  advice,  I  am  informed  that  by  the 
new  coustitutiotial  amendment  clerical  property  is  liable  to 
ta.xation.  This  would  involve  so  heavy  an  additional  burden 
to  the  diocese  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  recommend  you 
to  instruct  your  people  to  strike  out  the  objectionable  clause, 
or,  better  still,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  let  them  strike 
out  the  whole  ballot, 

"  *  It  is  not  enough  to  abstain  from  voting ;  let  them  vote 
and  vote  against  the  amendment. 

«  '  Very  truly  youra, 

"  *  Mien  a  EL,  Bishop  of  Newark. 

"'  P.  S.  Remember  tliat  our  people  imtst  cancel  by  pen  or 
pencil  the  whole  ballot,  and  then  vote  it  thus  canceled,  in 
order  to  protest  against  injustice. 

'' '  Remember  also  that  the  special  election  in  regard  to 
these  cunstitntional  amendments  will  take  place  next  Tuesday, 
September  7.' 

"  Observe  the  phraseology.  Tlie  archbishop,  with  the 
absolute  power  of  removal  and  promotion  in  his  hands, 
recommemh  to  his  priests  to  instm^'t  their  people  how  to  vote 
on  a  most  important  constitutional  amendment.     This  is  the 
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power  wliich  A rcb bishop  Corrigan  uses,  as  be  claims,  at  the 
beheat  of  Italian  cardinals. 

•'  The  true  story  of  how  this  letter  of  Archbishop  Cor- 
rigan *s  got  into  print  has  never  been  publicly  told,  although 
it  has  been  laughed  over  many  a  time  in  the  private  gather- 
ings of  Catholic  clergy^  when  they  felt  secure  from  archiepis- 
copal  eavesdroiiping.  Many  of  the  priests  of  the  Newark 
diocese  felt  humiliated  and  outr^ed  by  Bishop  CorrigaD'a 
interference  in  politics  tLen,  just  as  many  of  the  priewts  of 
this  diocese  feel  humiliated  and  outraged  by  Archbishop 
Corrigan's  interference  in  politics  now;  but  being  absolutely 
under  his  thumb,  none  of  them  dared  to  say  a  word.  There 
was,  however,  in  the  diocese,  a  German  priest,  whose  knowledge 
of  English  was  so  extremely  limited  that  he  interpreted  the 
word  'confidential,'  written  across  the  bishop's  letter,  to  mean 
'confide  all' — that  is  to  say,  'tell  ever}' body,'  *  publish 
this  broadcast,'  and  finding  privately  that  this  was  his  notion 
of  '  confidential,'  some  Araencan  priests  took  means  to  quietly 
intimate  to  a  Newark  AdveHiser  reporter  that  he  had  better 
go  to  see  the  German  priest  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  bishop's 
letter,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  reporter  went ;  the  German 
priest  instantly  complied,  glad  to  get  the  opjwrtuuity  to  obey 
what  he  thought  was  the  injunction  of  his  bishop,  the  Newark 
Advertiser  published  the  letter,  and  the  waggish  priests  had 
a  laugh  which  comes  back  yet  Avhenever  the  incident  is 
recalled." — 77i£  Sfaiuiard,  Jannm-y  29 ^  1887. 

Sometimes  the  Roman  priests  resort  to  very  cruel  methods 
for  influencing  the  voter.  They  play  upon  the  sorrow^s  of 
the  heart  and  upon  the  religious  desire  for  burial  in  conse- 
crated ground  for  the  purpose  of  political  intimidation.  AVe 
have  from  the  lips  of  witnesses  of  veracity  their  personal 
experience  in  this  direction,  during  the  single-tax  contro- 
versy and  at  the  time  Henry  George  and  Dr.  McGlynu  were 
in  political  alliance. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  numerous  illustrations  which 
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we  could  furnish:  A  devout  Roman  Catholic  living  on  Long 
Island,  within  the  New  York  City  limits,  went  to  his  priest 
for  confession.  The  priest  asked  him  if  he  was  connected 
with  the  United  Labor  Party.  When  the  man  responded  in 
the  affirmative,  the  priest  told  him  that  unless  he  piomised 
that  he  would  not  vote  for  the  United  Labor  Party  he  could 
not  give  him  absolution ;  thua  in  the  confessional  intimida- 
tion was  used.  After  the  man  came  from  the  confessional 
lie  told  another  priest  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  this  priest 
told  him  to  cross  the  river  and  go  to  a  New  York  priest, 
whom  he  named,  and  make  hia  confession,  and  then  he  would 
be  ready  for  coninmuiou  the  following  Sunday.  We  have  in 
our  possession  the  statement  of  the  experience  of  several 
honest  Roman  Catholics  identical  with  the  above. 

If  we  can  contribute  io  the  least  to  the  awakening  of  honest 
Roman  Catholic  voters  to  the  fact  that  their  first  loyalty  as 
citizens  is  due  to  the  government  under  which  they  live,  and 
that  this  loyalty  need  not  affect  their  loyalty  to  their  religious 
faith  as  Catholics,  but  rather  make  it  more  rational,  uplifting, 
aud  self-respecting,  we  shall  have  rendered  a  genuine  service 
to  these  our  fellow-citizens,  aud  to  their  and  our  country. 

Is  it  not  time  that  the  American  people  intelligently  recog- 
nized the  situation  as  it  is,  and  while  granting  equal  rights 
with  all  othei"S  to  Roman  Catholicism  as  a  religion,  insist 
on  its  non-interference  as  a  political  organization  with  the 
sovereignty  of  the  citizen?  We  must  have  no  impenutn  in 
imperio  in  this  republic. 

Will  not  pjlitico-ecclesiastical  Romanism  consent  to  retire 
without  compulsion  from  this  field,  and  let  religious  Roman- 
ism have  a  chance  to  pmve  its  right  to  the  title  of  Holy 
Catholic  by  its  good  works  and  by  its  molding  of  the  char- 
acters of  men  into  the  image  of  Christ,  without  asseiting 
a  power  over  their  civic  action  which  Christ  never  claimed  ? 

The  American  people  will  soon  reach  a  condition  of  polit- 
ical conviction  that  will  demand,  first,  supreme  and  absolute 
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loyalty  to  the  repul)lic  as  a  condition  for  office-holding  and 
citizenship.  They  will  not  permit  our  institutions  to  be  either 
compromised,  surrendered,  or  a|R>Iogized  for.  The  republic 
was  founded  us  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  all  climes  who 
should  come  to  enjoy  our  dearly  purchased  liberties,  but  it 
was  not  founded  to  be  the  convenient  money-umking  and 
dwelling  place  of  men  who  enjoy  our  republican  benefactions, 
while  they  hold  and  give  allegiance  to  a  foi-eign  potentate 
who  controls  their  conduct  and  shares  in  all  mattere  pertain- 
ing to  citizenship.  This  they  must  stop  !  Multitudes  aie 
breaking  away  from  this  foreign  power.  All  must,  if  they 
are  to  preserve  a  good  conscience  in  their  loyalty  to  Ameri- 
can institutions.  Let  Romanism  do  its  religious  work  at  its 
own  expense  and  receive  proper  credit  for  it.  Let  it  keep 
out  of  politics  and  thus  pi*ove  that  it  is  Christian  and  not 
pagan. 

Just  at  the  present  time,  when  the  United  States  has 
driven  from  the  New  World  the  last  recognized  imperial  rep- 
resentative of  papal  power,  and  broken  the  last  agonized 
and  dying  clutch  of  a  cruel  Latin  civilization  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  it  is  an  opportune  moment  to  serve  notice  upon 
the  adherents  of  politico-ecclesiastical  Romanism  that  perfect 
religious  liberty  is  guaranteed  them  here,  but  that  they  must 
keep  out  of  jx>litics  and  stop  attempting  to  control  the  polit- 
ical sovereignty  of  any  section  of  our  citizenship. 

THE     RELATIONS     OF     POLITICO-E0CLESIA9TI0AL     ROMANISM     TO 
PARTY    POLITICS    AND    TO    POLITICIANS. 

The  close  relation  of  politico-ecclesiastical  Romanism  to 
party  politics  and  politicians  is  most  pronounced  in  many 
countries  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  deny  it,  but  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  asserted  and  used  as  a  power  to  promote  or  prevent 
legislation  and  to  bring  rulei-s  and  jxilitieal  leaders  into  sub- 
jection by  threats  and  intimidation.  This  is  equally  and 
uuivereally  true  in  the  United  States,  although  it  is  frequently 
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denied.  On  this  matter  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  asserting 
that  denial  of  the  fact  is  siiuply  excuseless  and  intentioual 
uiisrepreseiitatiou.  Komaiiisni,  in  its  relation  to  civic  aiTaii's 
in  this  nation,  is  a  ivolitical  machine  controlled  by  under 
bosses  who  ai-e  the  abject  slaves  of  a  foreign  boss.  And  it  is 
to  the  credit  of  the  fidelity  of  these  bosses  that  under  most 
conditions  they  are  openly  proud  of  their  loyalty,  and  under 
all  conditions  they  are  faithful  to  their  chief,  although  their 
fidelity  often  requires  theiu  to  be  traitoi-s  to  civic  vows  and 
honorable  partisan  obligations  which  they  consider  secondary, 
and  hypocrites  to  social  obligations  which  they  consider  inci- 
dental. This  politicrt-ecclesiastical  power  in  the  republic 
deniomlizes  citizenship  and  corrupts  civilization.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  individual  citizens  and  of  the  aggregation  of  citi- 
zens called  the  nation,  either  to  face  this  power  with  intelli- 
gent courage  and  compel  it  to  relax  its  grasp  upon  both  the 
conscience  of  the  citizen  and  the  character  of  the  nation,  or 
reconstruct  their  theoi'ies  of  civil  govenunent  liy  repealing 
both  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution, 
and  by  substituting  for  them  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility 
of  1870  and  the  Canon  Law  of  Romanism. 

Romanism  maintains  such  absolute  control  over  its  indi- 
vidual adherents  that  it  can  either  make  a  political  party  of  its 
own,  or  throw  its  solid  vote  with  any  political  party  with 
which  it  can  make  the  best  contract,  and  fmm  which  it  can 
secure  the  greatest  amount  of  8[K>ils  either  in  offices,  legisla 
tion,  or  appropriations.  It  does  this  kind  ol  business  with 
unerring  regularity.  It  cares  not  for  majorities  so  long  as  it 
holds  the  balance  of  power.  When  casting  an  actual  majority 
of  the  votes  in  any  given  locality,  it  is  ojienly  grasping  and 
imperious,  as  in  New  York  City,  and  then  a  nauseating  re- 
vulsitm  occasionally  overthrows  it,  so  that  it  usually  prefers 
to  hold  the  balance  of  tx>wer  in  one  of  the  political  parties, 
and  then  it  gets  a  majority  of  the  offices  and  a  preponderating 
amount  of  the  appropriations  without  being  held  responsible 
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for  political  party  dereliction.  It  is  the  most  unscrupulously 
astute  power  in  all  political  Listory.  Aud  it  is  supposed  to 
be  primarily  a  religious  organization,  aud  uses  its  religious 
work  to  promote  its  political  ends.  Wlien  will  tbe  Ameri- 
can people  insist  upon  common  lionesty  in  tbe  relations  of 
Romanism  to  the  Kepiiblic  ?  When  M'ill  they  take  an  atti- 
tude wliicli  shall  say  to  the  honest  American  Roman  Catholic 
that  he  shall  be  pi-otected  Iti  all  liis  civil  aud  religious  rights 
in  this  republic,  with  the  understanding  that  his  religious 
loyalty  is  due  to  religious  Catholicism,  and  that  his  civic 
loyalty  is  due  to  the  nation  which  secures  to  him  his  civil  and 
religious  pi'ivileges  ? 

In  every  State,  and  in  every  municipality  of  any  consider- 
able population,  Romauisra  has  some  recognized  political 
party  alliance.  In  these  alliances  it  is  usually  moat  open  and 
pronounced.  It  aims  at  dictation  and  sp^iils  always.  The 
questions  of  patriotism  and  self-respecting  citizenship  are 
never  considered.  These  questions  do  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  purposes  of  Romanism. 

Aa  surely  as  Rome  in  tbe  Old  World  has  taken  part,  when- 
ever opportunity  has  presented^  for  ten  centuries  in  the  selec- 
tion or  election  of  kings  and  presidents,  so  surely  has  she 
taken  pait  in  the  election  of  rulers  iu  the  United  States.  She 
is  nev^er  out  of  politics. 

Tbe  New  York  HentM,  owned  and  edited  by  a  Roman 
Catholic,  told  some  startling  trutlis  about  political  Romanism 
a  few  years  since.     It  said  : 

"The  people  have  an  opportunity  to  see  just  what  sort  of 
institution  the  Catholic  Church  is  in  politics,  aud  to  under- 
stand what  a  farce  it  wou]<l  be  to  pretend  that  free  govern- 
ment can  continue  where  it  is  permitted  to  touch  its  hand  to 
politics.    .    , 

"  This  is  a  Protestant  countiy,  and  the  American  people  are 
a  Protestant  people-  They  tolerate  all  religions,  even  Mo- 
hammedanism, but  there  are  some  points  iu  these  tolerated  J'eli- 
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gions  to  which  they  object,  and  wiD  not  permit,  and  the  vice 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  by  which  it  haa  rotted  out  the  jK>liti- 
cal  institutions  of  all  countries  where  it  exists,  which  Ima 
made  it  like  a  flight  of  locusts  everywhere,  will  be  properly 
rebuked  here  when  it  fairly  shows  its  purpose."  The  article 
added  an  assurance  that  the  Herald  was  "  in  the  fullest  possi- 
ble symjiathy  with  American  opinion  on  this  important 
topic,"  and  a  few  days  later  the  editor,  recurring  to  this  sub- 
ject, wrote:  "In  all  it  then  said,  the  Herald  has  the  sympa- 
thy of  many  loyal  and  devoted  Catholics." 

The  Encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  of  November  1,  1885, 
says  : 

"The  Church  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  modern  prog- 
ress, and  leaves  intact  the  legitimate  liberty  of  the  people. 
Every  Catholic  should  rigidly  adhere  to  the  teachings  of  tlte 
Roman  pontiffs,  especially  in  the  matter  of  modern  liberty, 
which  already,  under  the  semblance  of  honesty  of  purpose, 
leads  to  error  and  destruction. 

"  We  exhort  all  Catholics  who  would  devote  careful  atten- 
tion to  public  matters  to  take  an  active  part  in  all  municipal 
affairs  and  elections,  and  to  further  the  principles  of  the 
Church  in  all  public  services,  meetings,  and  gatherings.  All 
Catholics  must  make  themselves  felt  as  active  elements  in 
daily  political  life  in  the  countries  where  they  live.  They 
must  jienetrate,  wherever  possible,  in  the  administration  of 
civil  affaim;  must  constantly  exert  the  utmost  vigilance  and 
energy  to  prevent  the  usages  of  liberty  from  going  beyond  the 
limits  fi.xed  by  God's  law.  All  Catholics  should  do  all  in 
their  power  to  cause  the  constitutions  of  states  and  legisla- 
tion to  be  modeled  on  the  principles  of  the  true  Church.  All 
Catholic  writers  and  Journalists  should  never  lose  for  an  in- 
stant fmm  view  the  above  prescriptions.  'All  Catliolics  should 
redouble  their  submission  to  authority,  and  unite  their  whole 
heart,  soul,  I'ody,  and  mind  in  the  defense  of  the  Church  and 
Christian  wisdom." 
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If  the  papacy  is  not  in  politics,  why  is  it  tliat  the  European 
nations  all  understand  that  they  are  interested  in  the  election 
of  the  successor  of  Leo  XIII.  ?  During  the  summer  of  1898, 
when  alarming  dispatches  were  sent  out  concerning  the  condi- 
tion of  the  health  of  the  Pope,  the  various  envoys  accredited  to 
the  Vatican  were  ordered  to  interrupt  their  vacations  and  re- 
turn at  once  to  their  posts.  The  successorship  to  the  tiara  \\'as, 
according  to  "  Ex-Attache,"  "  quite  as  engrossing  a  subject  of 
delicate  negotiation  and  intrigue  in  the  capitals  of  the  Ohl 
World  as  the  future  disposition  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
the  partition  of  China."  It  was  aniiouncetl  that  Geritiany, 
Austria,  and  France  proposed  to  raise  their  claims  to  the 
right  of  veto  formerly  possessed  by  some  of  the  Old  World 
Powers,  and  that  Italy  proposed  to  assert  its  temporal  jwvver 
over  the  Vatican  at  the  Pope's  death  and  supervise  the  election 
of  a  successor.  When  Pius  IX.  died,  Bismarck  said,  in  as|)eeeh 
as  Chancellor  in  the  Reichstag:  "We  shall  abstain  from 
weighing  on  the  papal  election.  But  when  the  latter  luis 
been  terminated,  and  the  result  is  announced  to  us,  we  shall 
have  to  examine  whether  or  not  we  will  accept  the  result." 
Germany  is  interested  in  the  election  of  a  Pope  because  the 
Catholic  party  in  the  Reichstag  is  sul)ject  to  ordei*s  from 
the  Vatican  and  often  can  dictate  parliamentary  action  ;  it 
often  holds  the  balance  of  power  and  makes  bargains  for  and 
against  the  government. 

King  William  of  Germany  ostentatiously  takes  the  Roman 
Catholic  interests  in  the  Holy  Land  under  Ids  protection,  and 
secures  from  the  Sultan  for  the  Pope  territorial  concessions  in 
Jerusalem,  as  the  price  of  the  support  of  the  Catholic  party  of 
the  Center  in  the  Reichstag  in  securing  appropriations  for  the 
large  increase  of  his  standing  aiiny  and  for  the  further  devel- 
opment of  his  navy. 

Bismarck  said :  "  The  papacy  has  been  a  political  power 
which,  with  the  greatest  audacity,  and  with  the  most  momen- 
tous consequences,  has  interposed  with  the  affairs  of  this  world. 
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This  Pope,  this  foreigner,  this  ItaliaD,  is  more  powerful  in 
this  country  than  any  other  one  person,  not  excepting  the 
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Austria  is  interested  in  the  election  of  a  Pope  because,  in 
Auatria-Hungary,  the  papal  power  often  dictates  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  might  be  unfriendly  to  the  Triple  Alliance. 

France  is  interested  in  the  election  of  a  Pope  because  its 
government  is  so  readily  subject  to  change  that  the  papal 
power,  by  its  heavy  hand,  can  often  cause  the  scales  to  tuiu  in 
favor  of  republic  or  monarchy. 

America  is  interested  in  the  election  of  a  Pope  because  we 
are  anxious  to  know  whether  a  new  pontiff  will  command 
our  respect  by  non-interference  with  the  rights  and  duties  of 
American  citizens ;  as  whenever  the  United  States,  under 
whatever  party  administration,  has  been  obliged  to  meet  inter- 
national complications,  it  has  been  confronted  with  politico- 
ecclesiastical  Romanism. 

Dr.  William  Butler,  the  founder  of  Methodist  Episcopal 
missions  in  India  and  Mexico,  says  of  the  Jesuits  in  his 
"  Mexico  in  Trausitiou  from  the  Power  of  Political  Romanism 
to  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty": 

"This  hateful  society,  whose  machinations  give  the  religious 
world  no  rest,  prepared  the  plan  which  God  reversed  iu  Mex- 
ico. Standing  back  in  the  shadow,  they  work  unseen  day  and 
night  for  their  purposes.  By  the  use  of  the  confessional  they 
can  lay  their  hands  on  every  secret  of  social  and  pereoual  life 
in  every  family  where  they  have  a  representative  of  their  reli- 
gion. And  as  to  politics  and  public  men,  no  power  in  this 
world  is  so  debasing  as  that  of  Jesuitism. 

"  Mexico,  instead  of  being — as  she  was  twenty-five  years 
ago — the  most  priest-ridden  country  on  earth,  has  worked  her 
way  up,  by  the  help  of  God  and  the  valor  of  her  sons,  to  the 
position  of  the  most  free  of  all  Roman  Catholic  lands,  while 
her  existing  laws  now  sanction  no  monastery  or  nunnery,  sisters 
af  charity,  or  Jesuits,  within  her  bounds." 
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Romanism  and  party  politics  are  synonymous  in  Ireland, 
where  large  niiinbers  of  Irish-American  political  bosses  liave 
received  their  education,  which  euubles  them  so  easily  to  be- 
come our  masteiu  In  *'  Democracy  and  Liberty  "  Mr.  Lecky 
says : 

"The  enormous  accession  of  political  power  which  recent 
legislation  has  given  to  the  Catholic  priesthoot^l  in  Ireland  is 
very  evident.  Its  whole  tendency  has  been  to  diminish  and 
destroy  the  influence  of  the  propertied  classes.  The  ballot, 
which  was  supposed  to  secure  freedom  of  vote,  has  had  no 
restraining  influence  upon  a  priesthood  which  claims  an 
empire  over  the  thoughts  and  secret  actions  of  men ;  and  it  is 
stated  on  good  authority  that  in  cases  where  the  secret  senti- 
ments of  the  votera  were  suspected  they  have  been  continually 
induced  to  pass  themselves  off  as  illiterate,  in  order  that  they 
may  vote  openly  in  the  presence  of  the  priest. 

*'  We  have  seen  a  bishop,  in  his  pastorals,  dictating  the 
political  conduct  of  the  votei-s  with  exactly  the  same  kind 
and  weight  of  an  authority  as  if  he  was  prescribing  a  fast 
or  promulgating  a  theological  doctrine.  We  have  seen  the 
whole  bmly  of  the  pnesthood  turned  into  electioneenng 
agents,  and  employing  for  political  pur[x>8e8  all  the  engines 
and  powers  of  their  profession.  The  chapel  under  this  sys- 
tem becomes  an  electioneering  meeting." 

It  has  been  quite  tlie  fashion  to  commend  Leo  XIIL  for 
his  commands  to  the  French  Roman  Catholics  to  rally  to  the 
support  of  the  republic.  But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  power 
of  an  Italian  bishop  who  is  powerless  in  Rome,  which  can 
make  imperialists  and  royalists  disloyal  to  their  political  con- 
victions? And  what  power  in  France  is  now  causing  these 
same  abject  subjects  of  Rome  to  vote  and  plot  against  the 
republic  ? 

Politico-ecclesiastical  Romanism  to  carry  its  ends  enters 
into  any  sort  of  an  alliance.  In  May,  1898,  in  Italy,  the 
clerical  party  joined  with  the  Socialists  and  Anarchists  to 
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overthrow  the  empire  and  set  up  a  republic.  lu  Frauce  it 
joined  with  the  royalists  and  imperialists  in  sympathy  with 
Spain  to  overthrow  the  republic  \vbich  it  hatl  indorsed. 

The  historian  Froude,  writing  on  "  what  a  Catholic  majority 
could  do  in  America,"  says:  "  It  is  only  as  long  as  they  are  a: 
small  minority  that  they  can  be  loyal  subjects  under  such  a 
Constitution  as  the  American.  As  their  numbers  grow  they 
will  assert  their  principles  more  and  more.  Give  them  the 
power,  and  the  Constitution  will  Ije  gone.  A  Catholic  ma- 
jority, uuder  spiritual  direction,  will  forbid  liberty  of  worship, 
and  will  try  to  forbid  liberty  of  conscience.  It  will  control 
education  ;  it  will  put  the  press  under  surveillance  ;  it  will 
puuish  opposition  with  c^xcommunication,  and  excommunica- 
tion will  be  attended  \vith  civil  disabilities." 

Mr.  Froude  speaks  like  a  seer.  When  the  Romanists  in 
this  country  were  "a  small  minoi-ity  "  they  were  loyal  to  our 
institutions,  at  least  in  the  sense  of  not  attempting  to  under- 
mine them,  "  As  their  numbers  grew"  tlieir  political  ambi- 
tions awakened  and  they  Lave  since  pei-sisteutly  assaulted  our 
school  system  and  tried  to  force  a  union  of  the  state  and  the 
church  in  matters  pertaining  to  taxation.  Under  the  guise  of 
demanding  "freedom  of  worship"  they  have  forbidden  reli- 
gious liberty  and  enslaved  conscience.  They  have  sought  to 
"  control  education  "  at  the  public  expense.  They  have  already, 
to  an  alarming  extent,  "put  the  press  under  surveillance." 
They  have  already  punished  the  expression  of  jwlitical  con- 
victions "  with  excommuuicatiou  "  of  the  offender.  They  have 
already  punished  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  on  the  part  of 
.some  of  their  number  with  "  civil  disabilities  '*  inflicted  by 
their  solid  vote  at  the  polls. 

Referring  to  a  petition  prepared  by  himself  and  other 
prominent  Catholics  for  presentation  to  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature asking  for  the  division  of  the  public-school  funds,  Dr. 
Michael  Walsh,  editor  of  the  New  York  Sunday  Democrat^ 
said: 
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"  We  propose  to  get  the  membei's  of  the  legislature  on  rec- 
ord on  this  question.  The  polittciaiis  are  all  afrniil  of  it,  and 
it  will  have  a  lot  of  opposition  to  meet,  of  course,  but  we  ex- 
pect that  and  are  prepareil  for  it.  The  p()liticians  know  that 
any  position  they  may  take  will  hurt  them  with  one  party  or 
the  other;  but  we  do  not  care  for  either  party  ;  the  Catholics 
hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  they  will  not  permit  the  poli- 
ticians to  forget  that  fact.  The  politicians  now  have  hold  of 
a  poker  that  is  hot  at  both  ends,  but  it  is  hotter  for  them  in 
the  middle  and  they  will  have  to  take  hold  at  one  end  or  the 
other." 

Political  Romanism  is  very  astute  in  its  relations  to  politi- 
cal parties  and  principles,  Wheu  it  is  relatively  weak,  it 
unweariedly  adds  to  its  financial  resources,  courts  political 
prefei'ment,  and  with  apparent  modesty  pleads  for  what  it 
calls  political  and  civil  rights.  But  let  restlessness  and  dis- 
content appear  among  the  people,  let  political  and  social  con- 
ditions become  agitated,  let  political  party  contests  become 
angry,  then  this  sleepless  foe  of  human  liberty  and  republican 
institutions  may  be  depended  upon  to  use  its  obediently 
dangerous  solidarity  on  the  side  of  discontent,  discord,  and 
disorganization. 

It  will  make  contracts  with  both  dominant  political  parties, 
vibrating  between  the  two  until  it  becomes  the  ruler  of  both. 
It  is  prompt  and  facile  in  making  bargains  with  politicians, 
and  when  convinced  of  its  conceded  strength,  breaks  them 
without  hesitancy  or  scruple,  or  attempted  justification. 

It  enters  Masonry  for  political  purposes  despite  the  papal 
condemnation  of  the  institution,  relaxing  its  grip  on  its  adher- 
ents when  the  occasion  seems  to  require  it,  as  the  Propaganda 
Fide  recently  did  in  a  decree  permitting  priests  to  officiate  at 
the  funerals  of  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the  Masonic  body, 
*'in  case  the  dead  Mason  was  not  openly  hostile  to  the 
Church." 

Republican  party  political   managers,   leaders,  and  bosses 
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persiateotly  and  eontinuoiisly  make  bargaiiiR  for  the  delivery 
of  the  Roman  Ciitliolie  vote,  which  they  never  get  unless  the 
returns  in  offices  are  provided  and  paid  with  usurious  per- 
centage. In  fact,  about  the  only  Roman  Catlmlic  vote  which 
can  be  detached  from  its  usual  anchorage  is  the  vote  of  the 
increasingly  large  numbera  of  Roman  Catholics  who  are  be- 
coming thoroughly  and  intelligently  Americanized,  and  who 
will  not  submit  their  sovereignty  to  either  political  or  eccle- 
siastical dictation. 

In  response  to  a  question  concerning  Harrison's  defeat  in 
1892,  the  Wester^ti  Catholk  Newn  under  date  of  August  21, 
1897,  says:  "Yes,  we  know  why  Benjamin  Harrison  was  de- 
feated. Chiefly  because  he  treacherously  used  his  high  posi- 
tion to  cut  the  political  throat  of  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  a 
member  of  his  own  Cabinet,  and  the  greatest  of  American 
Statesmen  for  the  last  half  century  ;  hec(Ht8e  he  ims  and  is  a 
sectarian  bigot. r 

This  paper  has  the  "  ecclesiastical  approlmtiou  "  of  P.  A. 
Feehan,  Archbishop  of  Chicago  ;  J,  L.  Spalding,  Bishop  of 
Peoria  ;  James  Ryan,  Bishop  of  Alton;  John  Jaussen,  Bishop 
of  Belleville,  who  are  willing  to  be  responsible  for  its  state- 
ments. 

The  acknowledgment  is  certainly  frank  and  protnpt,  but 
we  suspect  it  did  not  comprehend  what  the  American  people 
might  say  after  hearing  the  hoasf. 

Now  after  this  answer  one  can  nndej-stand  why  secret  politi- 
cal societies  sprang  into  being  all  over  the  land,  proscribing 
this  Roman  sect  in  politics,  and  whi/  commercial  depression 
unparalleled,  followed  by  panic  and  financial  distress^  came 
upon  seventy  million  of  peoph>,  and  fvht/  Cardinal  Satolli 
made  his  appcarnnce  here,  and  whi/  Senators  Caffeiy,  Snitth, 
and  Murphy  (Roman  Catholics)  dared  oppose  th€ir  party  on 
the  Wilson  bill  in  1893. 

The  following  document  gives  us  a  single  specimen  of 
Rome's  political  methods  : 
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THE    BUHEAU   OF   CATHOLIC    INDIAN   MISSI0N6. 

WASHistiTON,  D.   C,  July  27,  1802. 

Riijfit  Remrend  Dear  Sir  : 

I  have  llie  liotmr  lo  sul>mit  litueu  itli  my  animal  report,  and  in  view 
of  the  important  events  lliat  Iravf  tranft|nrei1  iluriiig  the  pa»t  year,  I  feel 
obliged  to  review  at  Konie  leiigtli  the  relations  of  this  Bureau  wilh  the 
head  of  the  Indian  Offitje  and  other  Guvernnieiit  ofticialK,  more  particu- 
larly since  July  1,  1889,  the  day  Mr.  Morgan  bei;ame  CoinraiRsiouer  of 
Indian  Affairs.  And  in  eounectiun  with  tbis  matter  I  am  cunsLrained  lo 
request  that  you  will  keep  this  report  from  the  eye  of  the  public;  not  for 
the  reason  tliat  the  public  sliotild  not  know  of  the  facts  herein  elated,  for 
these  facts  should  be  known  of  all  men,  and  being  known,  I  am  sure 
they  would  cause  every  good  citizen  of  whatever  party  or  religion  to 
marvel  at  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  which  have  crippled  the  hand  of 
the  church  in  ita  work  of  educating  and  redeeming  from  paganism  tlie 
children  of  our  Indian  wards.  But  this  is  the  year  of  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion, and  if  this  arraignment  of  the  Indian  Office  were  given  to  the 
public  at  lliis  time  party  prejiuiice,  perverting  the  judgment  of  even  the 
best  of  men,  would  denounce  it  as  an  attemjit  to  furnish  partisan  amniuni- 
tioii  to  one  of  the  parties  in  the  contest.  This  result  I  anticipate,  that  it 
may  be  obviated.  I  am,  and  for  many  years  have  been,  a  member  of  the 
])arty  to  which  the  bigoted  Commissioner,  and  not  much  leas  bigoted 
President,  belong.     ,     . 

Prior  to  July  Ist,  1889,  the  raoat  friendly  relations  existed  between 
this  Bureau  and  all  the  officials  with  whom  it  transacted  its  busittess,  and 
the  same  harmonious  relations  would  have  continued  to  this  day  if  Mr. 
Morgan  had  not  begun  a  crusade  against  our  work,  the  particulars  of 
wliiLih  will  be  detailed  fnrtlier  on.     .     . 

I  clearly  saw  that  if  this  man  were  permitted  to  go  unchallenged  he 
would,  within  his  four  years'  term  of  ofiice,  chvae  all  our  schools,  and  the 
children  nfion  whom  so  much  labor  had  been  spent  would  bo  forced  into 
his  unfriendly,  proselyting  schools. 

To  get  this  unfair  and  unfriendly  man  out  of  the  Indian  Office,  and 
if  posiiible  have  some  fair-minded  gentleman  take  his  |dace,  I  put  forth 
every  effort,  beginning  first  with  my  address  to  His  Eminence  the 
Cardinal  and  to  some  thirty  Arclibishopf)  and  Bishops  at  the  meeting 
in   Baltimore  at  the  time  of  tlie  Centennial  or  Catholic  Congress. 

We  called  upon  President  Harrison  by  appointment,  and  liad  a 
conference  with  him  in  the  presence  of  Secretaries  Blaine  and  Windom. 
At  this  interview  the  President  stated  tliat  he  wanted  the  Indiaa  chil- 
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dren  educated  in  Govern ment  schools,  thus  iudorsing  Morgan's  policy 
in  tliis  i-espect,  and  lie  denit^d  our  request  to  M-itlidraw  the  nominations 
of  MesfirB.  Morgan  and  DorcliesUT,  thus  showing  his  preference  for  these 
two  men  to  the  Hierarchy  and  Catholics  of  the  connlry.  .   . 

Faithfully  youre, 

(Signed)  J.  A.  Stepban,  Director. 

Rt.  Rev.  M.  Marty, 

President  Hoard  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions. 

It  will  be  observeil  tliiit  Stepliau's  secret  jiiii"|x>se  was  treas- 
ured up  three  years  aud  was  uot  released  to  do  its  work  uutil 
after  Pi-esideut  Harrison's  reuoiiiinatioii  in  1892. 

Tlie  Lierarchy  cared  nut  what  fiuaucial  questions  were  in- 
volved, or  'svlietlier  distress  would  result  to  tlie  millions.  I'res- 
ident  Harrison  liad  "  crossed"  them  ;  lie  must  pay  the  penalty, 
80  that  his  successors  would  better  serve  their  deuianda. 

The  Catholic  Bevieio,  February  15,  1896,  i^&\<\  :  "  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  has  wiitten  a  letter  to  decline  to  be  a  candidate 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for  President.     .     . 

"Mr.  Harrison  could  not  get  the  nomination  without  a 
contest  and  is  uot  sure  that  he  could  get  it  even  after  the 
hardest  kind  of  a  struggle.  He  must  know  that  the  pioba- 
bilities  are  against  him.  He  shrinks  from  the  mortification  of 
defeat  and  graceftilly  liaids  dijwn  his  lighttnng-rod.  He  made 
a  respectable  Fi-esident,  having  against  him  only  his  auti- 
Catholic  Indian  policy,  and  his  co-operation  with  the  Protes- 
tant ini.ssiouary  faction  in  Hawaii  to  rob  that  country  of  self- 
govenuiient  and  annex  it  to  the  United  States." 

And  now  we  have  one  secret  of  the  defeat  of  Benjainiu 
Harrison  from  the  lips  of  politico-ecclesiastical  cons|>iratoi>j 
wht)  claim  never  to  enter  politics. 

The  New  York  I^ress,  the  day  after  the  Presidential  elec- 
tiou,  1892,  said: 

"  The  reason  why  Connecticut  went  so  strongly  for  Cleveland 
is  explained  liy  a  lying  circular,  almost  as  gross  a  foigery  as 
the  Morey  letter.  It  represented  President  Han'ison  as  having 
said  to  Indian  C'ommissioner  Morgan  that  a  Catholic  school  in 
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Colorado  must  be  PresbyteriauizeU.  T\m  ciiculiir  was  sent 
to  all  the  Freiicli  Catliolics  in  Couuecticut,  secretly.  It  was  a 
lie  out  of  wliole  clotli,  but  it  served  its  purjwse." 

Komaiiisiu  is  persisttriitly  inteifeiiug  in  the  making  of 
political  party  platforms,  and  constantly  on  the  watch  to  ex- 
clude frotn  them  any  expression  of  purpose  to  nurture  and 
protect  princij>les  and  institutions  distinctively  American.  In 
18t>2  overtures  were  made  to  botli  of  the  dominant  political 
parties  to  take  at  least  as  creditable  a  stand  on  the  common- 
school  question,  and  ou  the  proposed  Sixteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibiting  sectarian 
appropriation  Ijy  the  several  States,  as  they  did  in  1876.  But 
ecclesiastical  terrore  were  so  influential  that  the  followiug 
deliverances  were  the  measures  of  the  then  political  party 
patriotism  and  courage. 

The  Republican  platform  says  : 

"The  ultimate  reliance  of  free  popular  government  is  the 
intelligence  of  the  people  and  the  mainteuauee  of  freedom 
among  men.  We  therefore  declare  anew  our  devotion  to 
liberty  of  thought  and  conscience,  of  speech  and  press,  and 
approve  all  agencies  and  instruments  which  contnbute  to  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  land  ;  but  while  insisting  upon 
the  fullest  measure  of  religious  liberty,  we  are  opposed  to  any 
union  of  church  and  state." 

The  Democi'atic  platform  says  : 

'•  Pijpular  e<lueation  (leing  the  only  safe  basis  of  popular 
siiftVage,  we  recommend  to  the  several  States  most  liberal  ap- 
propriations for  the  public  schools.  Free  public  schools  are 
the  nui-sery  of  good  government,  ami  they  have  always  le- 
ceived  the  fostering  care  of  the  Democratic  Pai'ty,  which  favors 
every  means  of  increasing  intelligence.  Freedom  of  education 
being  an  essential  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  as  well  as 
a  necessity  for  the  development  of  intelligence,  must  not  be 
interfered  with  under  any  pretext  whatever.  We  are  opposed 
to  state  interference  with  parental  rights  and  rights  of  con- 
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science  in  the  education  of  cliildreu,  as  au  infriugement  of 
the  fuiidameutal  Democratic  doctnne  that  the  largest  iudi- 
vidual  liberty  consistent  with  the  rights  of  othei-s  insures  the 
highest  type  of  American  citizeuship  and  the  best  goveru- 
meut,^' 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  prominent  leaders  of  the  plat- 
form committees  of  both  conventions,  in  1892,  gave  the  most 
earnest  assurances  in  advance  that  a  strong  deliverance  on  the 
schools  and  sectarian  approjuiatious  should  be  made  in  their 
respective  platforms.  Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  both 
National  Committees  had  a  lloman  Catholic  chairman  in 
Carter  of  Montana  and  Harrity  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  first 
allegiance  was  due  to  the  power  which  consents  to  "  tolerate" 
under  compulsiou  the  American  free  common-school  system  of 
education. 

The  compulsory  platform  upon  which  these  two  Roniau 
Catholic  chairmen  stootl  contained  the  following  plank,  of 
which  Leo  XIIL  is  the  author: 

''  Furthermore,  in  politics,  which  are  inseparably  bound  up 
with  the  laws  of  morality-  and  religious  duties,  men  ought 
ahvatfs^  and  in  ihe  Jirst  place  to  serce.,  as  far  as  possiblf,  the 
tntereatif  of  Catholicis/n.  As  soon  as  they  are  seen  to  be  in 
danger,  all  differences  should  cease  between  Catholics.^' 


A    BOXAN    PRELATES   AUDACIOUS    ACT    WHICH    ROBBED    PATRIOTIC 
CITIZENS    OF   THEIR    RIGHTS. 

If  the  American  people  had  been  consulted,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  in  1896  au  overwhelming  majority  of  them 
would  have  been  glad  by  vote  to  have  emphasized  their  con- 
viction that  the  public  schools  should  be  protected  by  con- 
stitutional safeguards,  and  that  public  moneys  should  not  be 
used  for  sectarian  jjiopaganda.  In  connection  with  au  effort 
to  meet  this  desire  of  the  people,  we  have  to  recoi-d  one  of 
the   most   shameful    chapters    in   American    jxtlitical    party 
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history,  tlie  facts  never  having  heretofore  been  authentically 
ami  chronologically  stated. 

In  May,  1896,  the  writer  wae  requested,  by  very  high 
authority  in  the  Republicau  party,  to  consult  with  able  and 
patriotic  men  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  in  eecuriug 
constitutional  changes  in  State  Constitutions  to  protect  ttie 
schools  and  prohibit  sectarian  apjiropriatious,  and  "to  formu- 
late an  appropriate  statenient  for  the  liepubltcan  party  plat- 
form concerning  the  school  question."  The  consultation  was 
held.  (And  here  let  it  be  uoted  that  not  a  man  consulted 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Protective  Association.  This 
fact  has  an  important  bearing  upon  a  document  soon  to 
appear  in  this  narration.) 

The  citizens  consulted  determined  to  recommend  the 
reaffirmation  of  the  declaration  of  the  platform  of  1876  as 
follows : 

**  We  reaffirm  the  declaration  of  the  platform  of  1876  : 

"  The  public-school  system  of  the  United  States  is  the  bul- 
wark of  the  American  Rei>ublic,  and,  with  a  view  to  its 
security  and  permanence,  we  I'ecomnieud  an  amendment  to 
the  Couatituti(»n  of  the  United  States,  forbidding  the  appli- 
cation of  any  public  funds  or  property  for  the  benefit  of  any 
schools  or  institutions  vuider  sectarian  control." 

This  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  containing  the  following: 

"The  reasons  for  proposing  this  form  of  action  are  as 
follows : 

"1.  It  is  simply  a  reaffirmation  of  the  attitude  of  the  party 
taken  in  the  centennial  year  1876. 

"  2,  It  commits  the  party  to  nothing  new  and  therefore  fur- 
nishes no  basis  for  antagonism. 

"  3.  It  is  a  dignified,  self-respecting,  and  concise  putting  of 
the  principles  involved. 

"  4.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  will  give  satisfaction  to  the 
rapidly  growing  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  country,  it  will 
furnish  no  new  basis  of  attack  from  any  class  of  citizens. 
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"  5.  Since  tlie  declaration  in  question  was  put  in  tlie  plat- 
form of  1876  nineteen  States  have  either  adopted  new  con- 
stitutions or  amended  old  constitutions  in  accord  witli  tbe 
principles  here  enunciated,  until  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
forty-two  of  the  foi'ty-five  States  have  rigid  constitutional 
j)rovisiona  protecting  the  common-school  funds,  and  twenty- 
seven  of  the  States  prohibit  sectarian  ap]>ropriation8;  and 
both  Houses  of  the  present  Congress  have  made  declaration 
that  hereafter  the  policy  of  the  National  (loverument  must 
accord  with  these  princi|iles. 

"6.  The  best  sentiment  of  the  eitizeuship  of  the  country  is 
undoubtedly  arrayeil  in  an  unsectai-ian  and  nou-j^iartisan  way 
on  the  side  of  the  free  cominon-schoul  system  and  in  favor  of 
the  absolute  8ej)aratiou  of  church  and  state  cm  all  matters 
pertaining  to  taxation. 

•*  7.  The  Democratic  Party  will  also  be  appealed  to,  to  put 
in  its  platform  a  declaration  on  this  same  line  of  principles." 

The  letter  and  the  pi'epared  [>lank  wei'e  sent  as  directed 
on  June  2,  1896,  to  the  prominent  men  suggested.  The  con- 
vention assembled  at  St.  Louis  on  June  16,  1896.  The  news- 
papei-s  throughout  the  country  giving  a  digest  of  the  plntform 
before  its  adoption  contained  a  plank  embod^'^ing  the  princi- 
ples suggested  in  the  above  plaidv,  and  inenibei's  of  the  jtlat- 
form  committee  declared  that  the  committee  had  taken 
favorable  action  u|x>ii  it.  On  June  24  the  daily  press  con- 
tained tlie  following  fi'oin  St.  Louis: 

"The  following  telegram  was  received  by  Chairman  Carter 
of  the  Ue[»ublicaa  National  Committee  from  Archbishop 
Ireland : 

"  *  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  17. 
"  To  Tliomas  IF.  Carki;  National  Committeeman,  S(.  Lfjiiis,  Mo. 

"'The  clause  in  the  proposed  platfonn  opposing  the  use  of 
pul>lie  money  for  sectarian  purposes  and  union  of  chuich  and 
state  is  unnecessary  and  luicalletl  for.  It  is  urged  by  the 
A.  P.  A.     Its  adoption  will  be  taken  as  a  concession  to  them, 
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will  avvakeu  religious  animosities  in  the  country,  and  will  do 
much  baiDi.  Tlie  Repul)lican  party  should  not  lower  itself 
to  recognize  directly  or  indirectly  the  A.  P.  A.  I  ho]>e  the 
clause,  or  anything  like  it,  will  not  be  adopted. 

" '  John  Ireland.' 

"  A  gentleman  was  told  by  a  prominent  member  of  the 
committee  that  the  paracrraph  declaiitig  against  appropria- 
tions from  the  United  iStates  Treasury  for  sectarian  purposes 
would  be  iucoi'porated,  and  that  the  committee  had  takeu 
favorable  action  upon  it.  Later  in  the  day  [Wednesday]  he 
was  surprised  to  learu  from  a  member  of  the  committee  that 
its  action  had  been  reconsidered  and  that  there  would  be 
nothing  in  the  platform  iu  that  regard.  This  change  id  now 
attributed  to  the  telegram  from  the  Ai'chbishop.  The  dis- 
patch was  referred  by  Chairman  Carter  [R.  C]  to  Ed^vard 
Lauterbach  [Jew]  of  New  York,  and  he,  with  National  Com- 
mitteeman R.  C-  Kerens  [R.  C]  of  this  city  [St.  Louis],  went 
before  the  committee  and  succeeded  iu  knocking  out  all 
reference  to  the  Church." 

At  the  dictation  of  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate  who  takes 
his  orders  from  Rome,  and  who  has  proven  himself  to  be  the 
worst,  because  the  most  specious  au<l  deceptive  foe  of  the 
public  schools  and  of  the  public  treasurieSj  two  Roman 
Catholic  Republicans  and  one  Jew  ''knocked  out  all  reference 
to  the  Church  "  and  suppressed  "  the  clause  in  the  proposed 
platfoiTU  opposing  the  use  of  public  uiouey  for  sectarian 
purposes  and  uniou  of  church  and  state." 

The  action  confesses  that  a  movement  for  the  protection  of 
our  iustitutions  is  a  blow  at  the  '*  Church,"  which  here  intei-feres 
for  the  protection  of  its  practice  of  looting  public  treasuries. 

The  Caiholic  liemew  of  July  4,  1896,  commenting  ou  the 
St.  Louis  political  scandal,  charging  every  movement  to  the 
A.  P.  A.,  as  it  is  accustomed  to  do,  which  has  for  its  purpose 
the  protection  of  our  public  schools  and  other  institutions 
against  the  assaults  of  political  Romanism,  had  this  to  say  : 
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"  The  A.  P.  A.  was  beaten  at  St.  Louis.  Senator  Lodge,  it 
is  true,  got  the  party  to  adopt  a  plank  demandiug  an  educa- 
tional test  from  immigrants,  but  tlie  other  print'iples  of  tbe 
cousjiirators  were  rejected.  On  June  17,  Archbishop  Ireland 
sent  this  telegram  to  Senator  Carter:  'The  clause  in  the  jiro- 
posed  platform  opposing  the  use  of  public  money  for  sectjiriau 
purposes  and  union  of  church  and  state  is  unnecessarj'  and 
uncalled  for.  It  m  urged  by  the  A.  P.  A.  Its  adoption  will 
be  taken  as  a  concession  to  them,  will  awaken  religions  ani- 
mosity in  the  country  and  do  much  harm.  The  Republican 
Party  should  not  lower  itself  to  recognize  directly  or  in- 
directly the  A.  P.  A.  I  hope  the  clause  or  anything  like  it, 
will  not  be  adi>j)teil,'  Senator  Gear  worked  hard  to  i*ecure 
the  two  declarations  desired  by  the  A.  P.  A.,  but  Senator 
Carter,  Mr.  Lautei-ljach,  Mr.  Kerens,  and  Mr.  Brady  pei'suaded 
the  Committee  on  Resolutious  that  the  great  Republican 
party  should  not  be  controlled  by  a  baud  of  political  bush- 
whackere.     Mr.  Mark  Hanna  agreed  with  them," 

When  Ireland,  Carter,  Kerens,  LauterbacL  &  Co.  changed 
tbe  school  plank  in  the  St.  Louis  platform,  why  did  they  not 
change  the  Culian  plank  in  the  interests  of  Roman  Catholic 
Spain  ?  Both  the  inspiration  of  purpose  and  tlie  end  to  be 
sought  woukl  have  been  entirely  harmonious  with  the  sup- 
pression of  the  school  plank,  and  the  eccleniastical  member 
of  the  unholy  aud  unpatnotic  cabal  would  have  been  saved 
from  the  weariness  and  exj^ensivenesis  of  many  after-journeys 
to  Washington,  first  to  seek  to  prevent  waj"  with  Spain,  and 
then,  after  Spain  was  conquered,  to  secure  the  appointment 
of  a  Romanist  on  the  Peace  Commission  to  protect  tlie  Pope's 
investments  in  Spanish  bonds,  which  he  had  purchased  to  aid 
Spain  in  crushing  Cuba, 

This  performance  under  the  leailership  of  Archbishop 
Ireland  at  St.  Louis  emphasizes  two  facts :  first,  the  shameless 
autlacity  of  a  Roman  ecclesiiistic,  repr'esentiug  a  coiporal's 
guard  of  men  who  vote  with  the  Repiddican  party,  in  daring 
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to  prohibit,  tlirougli  dictation  over  nieiii])ers  of  a  platform 
committee,  a  majority  of  patriotic  Anieriean  jteople  fj'om 
ex]»res8iug  their  opiuiou  in  favor  of  coiiatitutioual  protection 
for  tlieir  schools  and  their  public  treasuries.  Seeoud,  the 
cowardly  and  fawning  surrender  of  principle,  at  the  demaud 
of  the  only  enemy  of  our  puLlic  schools,  on  the  part  of  men 
delegated  to  formulate  a  platform  whicli  should  embody  the 
consensus  of  the  best  American  sentiment. 

If  the  facts  of  this  disgraceful  incident  at  the  St.  Louis 
Convention  had  been  extensively  known,  despite  the  impor- 
tance of  the  financial  issue  in  the  campaign,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  nf)minees  of  the  convention  could  have  been 
elected,  as  multitudes  of  candid  citizens  would  have  reasoned 
that  the  dishonesty  at  St.  Louis,  audaciously  and  deliberately 
practiced  upon  the  people,  was  fully  as  dangerous  in  its 
perinauently  baleful  results  as  the  adoption  of  any  experi- 
mental financial  fad  upon  which  candid  men  could  honestly 
differ. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  American  people  are  about 
ready  to  serve  notice  u[iiori  politicians  posing  as  statesmen  and 
leaders  that  their  triHing  with  the  people  and  courting  Home 
in  the  face  of  her  demands,  which  are  always  antagonistic  to 
our  institutions,  must  stop,  and  that  no  more  dangerous  and 
disgraceful  chaptei-s  of  political  party  history  can  be  written 
like  the  one  just  recorded,  without  incurring  the  wrath  of  the 
people  and  without  insuring  party  defeat. 

We  made  an  appeal  to  the  l^emocratic  Convention,  meet- 
ing in  Chicago  on  July  7,  1896,  but  after  the  transaction  at 
St.  Louis  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans  it  found  no  difficulty 
in  duplicating  the  cowardice,  but  without  the  same  treachery. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  cowai'dly  and  treacherous 
political  history  enacted  at  St.  Louis  in  1896,  and  as  an  illus- 
ti-ation  of  the  courageous  recognition  of  perilous  conditions 
and  the  purpose  to  meet  them,  the  Republican  party  in  1876 
not  only  adopted  in   its  National  Convention  the  plank   in 
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question,  but  issued  as  campaign  document  No.  2  "  Vati- 
canism in  (xermany  and  in  the  United  States," 

The  following  quotations  from  this  document  will  furnish 
interesting  ami  iiistruotive  reading: 

"  What  is  Vaticanism  ?  Vaticanism  is  papal  authority  in 
its  organized  form,  or,  the  a\  ill  of  the  Vatican  as  expressed 
through  canonical  and  ecclesiastical  laws ;  a  system  arrogat- 
ing to  itself  tlie  divine  right  i>f  governing,  ))oth  in  politics 
and  religion,  the  whole  domain  of  Roman  Catholic  Christen- 
dom. The  Vatican  decrees  are  helil  to  be  the  supreme 
command  of  God,  through  the  Pope,  to  his  faithful  subjects, 
to  be  obeyed  by  them  on  all  questions  <»f  faith  and  morals,  of 
civil  and  religious  duty.  Therefore,  whatever  the  Vatican  tle- 
crees  l>ecomes  a  law,  imperative,  altsohite,  to  be  obeyed  and 
not  to  be  gainsaid  by  any  within  the  province  of  the  Romish 
Church. 

"The  majority  of  the  adherents  of  the  Romish  Church 
believe  in  the  universal  and  supreme  authority  of  Vaticanism, 
are  loyal  to  its  decrees,  and  suboi-dinate  their  allegiance  U* 
their  country  to  their  higher  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  rec- 
ognizing in  him  the  only  sovereign  who  derives  his  authority 
from  (rod,  who  through  such  derivation  has  the  right  to 
command  their  allegiance, 

**The  history  of  the  world,  if  it  teaches  anything,  teaches 
this  one  fact,  that  papal  supremacy  over  the  civil  law  is  in- 
consistent with  the  enjoyment  and  existence  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty," 

Campaign  document  No,  2,  issued  by  the  Republican  party 
in  1876,  contained  also  the  following  healthful  statements: 

"  Hitherto,  the  succesi*  of  jmrties  was  simi»!y  the  ti  iumpb 
of  a  civil  policy,  without  any  religious  signiticance  whatever. 
Political  parties  were  comltinations  of  citizens  <jf  all  churches 
and  every  faith,  banded  together  to  control  the  Government, 
not  in  the  Interest  of  church  and  creed,  but  for  the  goo<l  of  the 
whole  people.     Nominations  were    not  based   upon   the    re* 
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ligious  opinions  of  the  candidate,  but  upon  the  general  fitness 
of  the  man  to  fill  the  office.  The  test  of  fitness  was  not  his 
devotion  to  the  Catholie,  or  the  Pre«hytei-ian,  or  the  Metho- 
dist church,  but  his  fidelity  as  a  mau,  and  his  loyalty  aa  a 
citizen.  To  this  liberal  spiiit,  growing  out  of  the  complete 
separation  of  church  and  state,  we  are  indebted  for  that  peace 
aud  prospei'ity  \vhich  have  been  enjoyed  l.)y  each  religious  lie- 
nomination,  aud  every  citizen  in  the  land. 

"There  is  a  niovenieiit  on  foot,  not  yet  crystallized  into 
a  policy  to  be  coudeiunetl  or  advocated  by  its  opponents 
or  friends,  but  sufficiently  defined  in  its  object  to  excite  in 
the  minds  of  our  citizens  apprehension,  if  not  alarm.  We 
refer  to  that  alliance  of  church  and  party,  which  in  certtiin 
localities  is  so  marked  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  purpose. 
This  alliance  is  the  surest  evidence  that  Ultrainontauisni, 
which  has  cursed  Europe  for  centuries,  is  seeking  a  foothold 
upon  our  soiL  Our  C'atholic  clergy  have  a  perfect  I'ight  to 
labor  and  vote  for  tlie  Democratic  party,  but  they  have  no  right 
to  use  the  discipline  of  their  Church  to  force  those  who  believe 
in  their  faith,  but  not  in  their  politics,  to  unite  with  them  at 
the  ballot  box, 

"  Yet  the  coercive  policy  is  the  one  now  adopted.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church  is  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  its  follow- 
ers, and  the  Romish  Church,  inspired  by  Jesuitical  teachings, 
is  to  make  common  cause  with  Democracy,  in  its  endeavor  to 
overthrow  the  Repuldican  party,  and  with  it  the  free-school 
system  which  it  sustains. 

"  The  legislation  of  Ohio  and  New  York,  especially  their 
city  legislation,  affords  strong  proof  of  the  design  of  the  Papal 
Hierarchy  to  use  the  Democratic  party  as  tlje  jjolitical  lever  to 
overthrow  the  free-school  system  of  the  land.  Tliis  accom- 
plished, the  door  is  open  for  the  control  of  other  institutions 
in  the  future,  and  through  a  national  triumph  of  the  jiarty  to 
which  the  Chui'ch  is  allied,  to  a  radical  change  of  our  fonn  of 
government 
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"  These  possibilities  should  arouse  iutelligent  citizens  of  all 
creeds,  whether  of  native  or  foreign  biilh,  to  the  danger  that 
threatens  our  country  if  the  Ultramontane  element  of  the 
Church,  through  the  success  of  Democracy,  should  obtain 
control  of  our  national  affaire." 

Since  the  abo%-e  sentiments  were  published  for  tbe  enlight- 
enment of  the  i^eople,  the  attitude  of  Ultramontanism  toward 
political  parties  has  materially  changed.  While  the  mass  of 
its  voters  still  piofitably  adhere  to  the  Democratic  party, 
it  has  sent  enongh  of  its  leaders  into  the  Republican  party  to 
intimidate  or  bribe  its  managers  by  threats  <*r  pnmiises  of 
votes  to  be  delivered  in  the  mass.  Thus  the  triumph  of  either 
party  itclaims  as  its  triumph,  and  demands  its  reward  in  offices 
anel  appropiiations,  while  the  rank  and  file  of  the  American 
citizens,  constituting  the  following  of  the  two  parties,  are  help- 
less for  either  protest  against  the  dangerous  alliance  of  Roman- 
ism with  politicians,  or  for  e-\i>ression  of  convicti(ni  by  ballot 
concerning  the  protection  of  our  distinctively  American  insti- 
tutions from  foreign  papal  aggressions. 

The  South  sirjce  the  war  has  been  Democratic  in  politics, 
in  order  to  defeat  the  possibility  of  negi'o  domination, 
although  by  history  and  conviction  opposed  to  the  political 
power  of  Romanism. 

Hugh  McLaughlin,  styled  the  veteran  leader  of  the  Democ- 
racy of  the  Bon»ugh  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  because  he 
is  the  Roman  Catholic  boss  f>f  the  Roman  Catliolic  voters,  is 
commendably  frank  in  his  comments  on  the  attitude  of  Roman- 
ists in  the  mayoralty  contest  in  1897.  In  an  interview  in  the 
Brooklyn  J-Cagle  of  November  3,  1897,  this  political  prince  of 
the  Church  says : 

"  It  is  the  most  woiiderfid  thing  in  the  history  of  politics — 
Low's  vote  is.  It  caunot  be  analyzed  l»y  any  living  being 
except  those  who  are  interested  in  bringing  about  that  result. 
Look  back  to  1854,  1855,  and  185B,  and  then  make  compari- 
son between  the  vote  then  and  the  vote  for  Low  this  year. 
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Do  you  get  the  idea?  The  same  spirit  which  prevailed  in 
those  past  times  prevailed  in  the  Tx>w  party  yesterday.  Sure ! 
It  was  the  Know-Nothing  system  of  those  yeai*s.  It  w'as  the 
American  Protective  Association  yesterday,  suiipleniented  by 
the  support  of  so-called  high-toned  Roman  Catholics,  such 
men  here  as  the  Keileys,  and  the  McMahous  and  the  Kellys. 
There  is  a  passage  of  Scripture  which  says;  'Lord,  forgive 
them  ;  they  know  not  what  they  do.'  You  get  the  idea,  don't 
you?  The  same  spirit  prevailed  yesterday  as  that  Avhich  was 
manifested  in  1854,  1855,  and  1856.  There  isn't  the  slightest 
doubt  of  it.  There  was  no  sound  reason  wdiy  the  Uepublican 
party  should  go  against  Tracy  or  any  man  like  him. 

"  I  venture  to  say  that  no  man  is  more  surprised  by  the  vote 
than  Low  himself.  I  can  understand  it,  and  as  I  said,  I  attrib- 
ute it  to  the  so-called  *  better  element '  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
AVord  was  passed  around  to  support  Seth  Low.  They  are  men 
who  represent  CathoUeisni  in  their  imn*l%  hut  they  <hmf  go  to 
conftmion  very  often^  I gii^s-'^,  I  could  say  a  lot  of  things  more. 
I  feel  like  saying  them," 

These  utterances  of  McLaughlin  stirred  up  some  resentment 
amnng  two  classes.  A  Ronuiu  Catholic  w'lio  claims  to  be  a 
Republican,  but  who  is  afraid  to  sign  hia  name  to  his  conmiu- 
nication,  writes  the  Eagh  thus : 

"  His  evident  attempt  to  ipiestion  the  freedom  of  Catholics 
in  political  affairs  is  certainly  astounding,  and  if  he  m  trying 
to  show  a  direct  nlUauce  bttween  Catholimsm  and  IJemocrary 
he  retrnds  a  coudition  heretofore  inihmwn.  It  has  presumably 
been  the  supposition  of  every  intelligent  American  that  sec- 
tarian considerations  should  not  influence  the  political  action 
of  the  citizen,  and  this  theory  is  supposed  to  hold  good  at  this 
day.  What  Avill  Protestants  think  of  Mr.  McLaughlin's  action  ? 
They  can  but  regard  it  as  au  indication  that  he  believes  the 
Democratic  party  to  be  an  annex  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Under  such  circumstances  they  would  naturally  feel  out  of 
place.     The  occasion  demands  that  an  effective  denial  begiveu 
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to  bis  utterances,  and  that  any  wrong  impression  be  removed. 
The  Catholic  Church  holds  aloof  from  all  political  matteis 
and  not  only  allows,  but  guarantees  to  all  its  members  the 
widest  latitude  in  civil  alfaiiu  No  jwlitical  party  has  any 
claim  on  her,  and  Mr.  McLaughliu'a  attempt  to  make  it  appear 
otherwise  should  Ije  considered  as  au  irresponsible  declaration." 

Mr.  J.  Setou,  claiming  to  be  a  Protestant  and  a  Democrat, 
writes  in  the  Eagle  thus : 

"  Mr.  McLaughlin's  bigotry  finds  parallel  only  in  the  six- 
teenth centuiy.  His  interview  reads  like  a  page  from  the 
history  of  the  Covenanters.  It  may  be  observed  that  he 
was  most  careful  in  making  his  statement  after  election.  Does 
McLaughlin  think  it  is  impressible  to  be  a  Republican  and  at 
the  same  time  a  good  Catholic  like  hinjHelf  and  Dick  Croker? 
At  a  time  when  he  ought  to  be  generous  to  his  defeated  oppo- 
nents it  seems  a  lamentable  mistake  to  heap  alnise  upon  the 
better  element,  as  he  terras  them,  of  Catholics  who  supported 
the  movement  for  honest  city  government.  This  will  be  a 
useful  interview  for  future  reference,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  for  as 
a  Protestant  and  a  Democrat  I  cannot  bind  myself  to  a  party 
which  you  assert  is  composed  mainly  of  the  lower  class  of 
Catholics.     And  there  are  others." 

The  Sunday  Deiiwcrat  (R.  C.)  of  November  7,  1897,  con- 
tains the  following : 

"Since  the  election  Mr.  Hugh  McLaughlin,  leader  of  the 
Brookl}Ti  Democracy,  has  given  his  opinion,  and  he  traces  the 
opposition  to  Tracy  to  the  revival  of  Know-Nothingism.  We 
print  on  our  first  page  Mr.  McLaughlin's  analysis  of  the 
Mayoral  contest,  and  it  fully  justifies  the  warning  spoken  by 
Mr.  Parrel  1. 

"  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  more  than  a  dozen  Catholics  voted 
for  Mr.  Seth  Low,  and  Mr.  McLaughlin  tells  us  the  kind  of  Cath- 
olics they  are.  Catholics  individually  take  an  active  interest 
and  often  play  an  important  part  in  American  politics,  but 
they  never  drag  religion  into  politics  unless  when  they  are 
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forced  to  act  on  the  defensive  and  protect  the  rights  of  their 
Church  againat  Know-Nothingisni,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr,  Seth 
Low. 

"  So  far  from  combining  as  Catholics  to  accomplish  a  |oliti- 
cal  purpose,  they  object  most  strenuously  to  any  attempt 
being  made  to  stir  up  any  feeling  in  the  community  on  ac- 
count of  religion,  and  feel  that  the  sound  seuse  of  the  people 
will  not  approve  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  undertaken 
to  do  it,  even  though  they  affect  to  do  it  in  the  interest  of  the 
toiling  masses. 

"  In  every  case  the  religious  question  was  introduced,  not 
by  Catholics,  and  it  is  shameful  that  the  Lowites  were  the 
first  to  introduce  it.  Mr.  McLaughlin  has  taken  theii*  meas- 
ure, and  we  thank  him  for  it." 

On  January  1,  1898,  the  victorious  Roman  Catholic  forces 
enthroned  their  Dictator  Richard  in  the  New  York  City  Hall ; 
but  for  convenience'  sake,  as  Richard  was  liable  to  be  out  of 
the  country  during  the  English  racing  period,  put  the  crown 
on  the  head  and  the  scepter  in  the  hand  of  one  Robert,  a  Hol- 
lander in  the  line  of  William  of  Orange.  On  January  26, 
1898,  there  appeared  in  the  Eagle  a  letter  from  one  of  Rich- 
ard's worshipers  and  namesakes,  bearing  date  January  15,  and 
signed  James  M,  Richards.  After  some  moralizing  on  religion 
and  the  Irish,  Mr.  Richards  says : 

"There  are  enough  good,  trusty,  honest  Catholic  Irishmen 
in  New  York  to  fill  every  municipal  office  therein.  I  see  no 
cause  to  blame  Mr.  Ci-oker  for  the  ajypointm^it  of  IrUk  Cath- 
olics to  office.  They  form  the  most  numerous  body  of  voters 
in  the  Democratic  camp.  They  ftever  holt  the  regular  ticket. 
He  can  rely  on  them  in  all  emergencies.  Their  discipline  and 
obedience  are  certain.  Can  he  say  as  much  of  any  other  na- 
tionality ?  The  American  Democrat  asks  what  there  is  for 
Mm.  What's  he  crying  about  ?  How  many  of  him  are 
there  ?  What  does  his  little  company  amount  to  ?  Perhaps 
he  thinks  his  brains  are  of  use  to  the  party !     His  brains ! ! ! 
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Why,  any  disinterested  observer  will  tell  bini,  as  I  would,  he 
is  the  inferior  of  the  Irishman  in  every  respect — nientajl}', 
morally,  and  physically.  Get  him  to  call  the  roll  of  Iuh  native 
Aniei'ican  Democratsi  in  New  York  city.  Native  American 
hosli !  iro  io^  thou  Native  Amenean  Protestant  Demtxrat! 
Take  a  back  seat  or  stand  up.  Can't  you  learn  sense  from 
the  German  Democrat?  Do  you  hear  him  sniveling?  No, 
sir;  he's  earning  an  honest  living,  and  a  ^lass  or  two  of  beer 
beside.  Or  if  you  can't  be  patient,  take  your  skeleton  com- 
pany into  the  Republican  camp  and  swell  (oh,  what  a  swell !) 
theii'  vote  on  next  election  day.  Shall  we  notice  the  in- 
creased count  ?  Seriously,  the  action  of  Mr.  Cruker  is  as  wise 
as  it  is  natural.  The  new  city  government  is  to  be  mmuied  by 
Iriah  Roman  Catholies  because  the  battle  was  won  by  thcnt. 
To  the  'Victors  belong  the  spoils.  All  that  anyone  has  a  right 
to  ask  is  that  they  take  Father  Malone's  words  to  heart  and 
conform  their  official  and  private  lives  to  the  tfachiug  of  our 
Master  as  interpreted  by  that  branch  of  His  Church  to  which 
they  l>eloog." 

The  three  Roman  Catholic  political  leadei-s — Richard 
Croker,  Edward  Murphy,  and  Hugh  ^IcLaughliu — are  the 
absolute  masters  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  city  and 
State  of  New  York,  dictating  its  nominations  for  and  apjioiut- 
ments  to  office,  and  they  are  ambitiously  planning  to  control 
the  party  and  government  in  the  nation.  Is  there  any  ques- 
tinn  that  the  sole  power  of  these  men  in  politics  consists  in  the 
fact  of  their  being  pei'sonally  Romanists,  and  in  tlieir  politi- 
cal alliance  with  ecclesiasticisni  which  enables  them  to  mass 
the  Roman  Catholic  vote  at  the  polls?  These  men  on  the 
basis  of  character,  culture,  attainments,  or  patriotic  service, 
would  not  be  designated  Jis  leadere  and  guardians  of  the 
public  weal  by  any  considerable  number  of  loyal  and  honest 
citizens.  In  fact,  if  leadership  was  conditioned  upon  the 
possession  of  these  qualities,  this  tnumvirate  would  be  com- 
pelled to  earn  an  honest  living  by  honest  toil.     But  with  the 
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pt)Htical  power  of  Rome  back  of  them  and  otliera  of  their  ilk, 
they  dictate  terms  to  decent  men,  and  dispense  political 
patronage  as  tliongh  it  were  their  personal  property,  as  it  is 
their  personal  pussession  ;  nsually  selling  the  nominations  and 
offices,  like  indulgences,  at  a  fixed  price  called  an  assessment, 
while  the  most  of  these  and  their  fellow  dictators  and 
conspirators,  like  their  historical  ecclesiastical  predecessors, 
grow  rich  in  mysterious  ways,  while  they  impudently  flaunt 
their  wealth  before  the  eyes  of  honest  people,  ^vho  are  help- 
less in  the  grip  of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  voting 
power,  upon  which  their  alien  roaatere  are  enthroned.  If 
a  citizen  ventures  to  speak  the  truth  about  the  source  of  the 
power  of  these  rulers  of  a  large  domain  who  even  aspire  to 
control  the  nation,  he  is  told  by  the  sycophants  whom  this 
power  has  created  that  he  is  injecting  religion  into  politics 
and  threatening  religious  liberty.  It  is  blasphemy  to 
associate  the  holy  name  of  religion  with  Roman  political 
power  and  intrigues  in  this  republic  of  ours. 

Venality  of  politicians  and  political  leaders  is  the  weakness 
and  wickedness  to  which  Romanism  makes  its  appeals  when  it 
desires  to  bolster  up  its  pretensions  and  demands  and  strike 
a  blow  at  the  foundations  of  our  republican  institutions. 
Yielding  to  this  tempter  has  clouded  the  fame  and  termi- 
nated the  usefulness  of  many  conspicuous  names  in  American 
history. 

The  rivalry  of  Roman  Catholic  prelates  in  party  political 
manipulations  presents  some  amazing  incidents.  Archbishop 
Ireland  writes  letters,  and  furnishes  interviews  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  A.  P.  A.,  which  are  believed  to  have  placated  his 
Roman  Catholic  following  in  the  interests  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  poses  as  an  illustration  to  pro\'e  that  the  Roman 
vote  can  be  divided  ami  partly  won  away  from  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  as  a  reward  by  the  grateful  Republicans,  some 
of  their  number  assemble  at  the  offices  of  a  Trust  Company 
in  New  York,  and  gladden  the  heart  of  the  political  j)relate 
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by  relieving  his  financial  straits.  The  redoubtable  Bishop 
McQuaid  of  Rochester  rebukes  Ireland,  and  this  arouses  Dr. 
Walsl],  editor  of  the  Sunday  DenuK^rat^  to  vent  himself  thtis: 

"  When  Bishop  McQuaid  inveighs  against  Archl)islmj>  Ire- 
laud  for  interfering  in  the  aflEairs  of  New  York,  he  forgets 
that  he  himself  lives  in  a  very  big  glass  house.  He  seems  to 
forget  that  he  himself  cannctt  he  absolved  of  guilt  in  this 
matter.  It  is  notorious  that  most  of  the  unfortunate  steps 
taken  by  New  York  church  authorities  have  been  either  ini- 
tiated or  suggested  or  approved  by  '  My  Lord  of  Rochester.' " 

Dr.  Walsh's  article  concludes  with  the  remark  that  "Arch- 
bishop Ireland  holds  a  sort  of  brevet  commission  from  the 
Holy  See  to  do  Just  such  work  as  that  for  which  Bishop 
McQnaid  so  severely  reproves  him." 

May  8,  1897,  there  appeared  in  the  New  York  TFbr/</ the 
following : 

"  Washington,  May  7.  Mgr.  Martinelli,  the  Apostolic 
Delegate,  has  rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Rev. 
Peter  Rosen  against  Archbishop  Ireland  that  bids  fair  to 
cause  more  excitement  in  ecclesiastical  circles  tlian  anything 
since  the  famous  Corrigan-McGlynu  episode. 

**  Father  Rosen  is  charged  with  the  authorship  of  an  an- 
onymous pamphlet  attacking  Archbish*»p  Ireland,  which 
ap[>eared  in  Washington  simultaneously  with  Father  Rosen's 
arrival  about  ten  days  ago.  It  was  sent  to  several  Senators 
and  Representatives,  known  to  be  friends  of  the  St.  Paul 
prelate,  and  to  many  of  his  clerical  admirers.  The  pamphlet 
accuses  t!ie  pi"elate  of  political  comiption  and  gives  what  is 
called  the  inside  history  of  his  connection  with  Senator  Davis, 
former  trovernor  Merriam,  and  other  Minnesota  politicians. 
The  history  of  the  Archbishop's  speculation  in  land  is  also 
given  with  elaborate  detail.  It  charges  that,  while  himself 
engaged  in  jjolitical  intrigue,  he  was  very  haixl  on  those  of 
his  priests  who  mei^ly  exercised  the  rights  of  an  American 
citizen  and  voted  according  to  their  political  creed. 
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"  A  letter  addressed  to  a  priest  during  the  campaign  telling 
him  not  to  meddle  in  national  questions  is  quoted  in  full 
without  name,  to  substantiate  the  author's  statements.  The 
pamphlet  is  entitled  '  Archbishop  Iieland  as  lie  Is.'  A  copy 
was  sent  to  Mgr.  Martinelli,  and  it  is  known  that  the  Delegate 
strongly  condemned  the  publication,  and  took  immediate  steps 
to  stop  its  circulation. 

"The  news  that  Mgr.  Martinelli  has  promised  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  refractory  priest  is  considered  astonishing, 
and  the  Delegate  will  soon  be  asked  to  explain  publicly  his 
attitude  in  the  controversy. 

"  Bishop  Marty  was  much  discouraged  at  Father  Rosen's 
financial  troubles,  and  advised  him  to  try  to  get  a  chaplaincy 
in  the  army.  The  Bisliop  used  his  influeuce,  and  it  is  claimed 
by  Father  lioseu's  friends  that  he  would  have  been  success- 
ful had  not  Archbishop  Ireland  interfered  in  fav^or  of  another 
man. 

"  Father  Rosen  has  the  uuaniraous  support  of  the  German 
Hierarchy  in  his  fight  against  tlie  Metropolitan  of  St.  Paul." 

Although  we  are  presenting  to  the  vision  of  the  American 
people  "Archbishop  Ireland  as  He  Is"  in  many  imix»rtaut  and 
interesting  relations,  we  have  tried  in  vain  to  get  a  copy  of 
Father  Rosen's  pamphlet  on  the  subject.  Like  many  other 
interesting  revelations  of  the  inwardness  of  political  Htunanism 
which  t«ll  too  nuicli  truth,  this  dangerous  document  has  been 
suppressed  but  not  answered. 

Archbishop  Ireland  injects  his  political  personality  into  the 
affairs  of  the  Republican  party,  to  which  he  claims  to  belong; 
but  when  appropriations  for  Roman  Catholic  charities  are  at 
stake,  lie,  with  great  facility,  throws  the  weight  of  his  polit- 
ical influence  first  with  one  party  and  then  with  the  other. 

On  November  25,  1894,  Bishop  McQuaid  of  Rochester  read 
a  sermon  from  "  manuscript  because  he  did  not  wish  to  leave 
any  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  of  his  position,"  The  place  of 
this  deliverance  was  St.   Patrick's    Cathedral.     The    reader 
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needs  to  bear  several  things  in  mind  as  lie  peruses  the  parts  of 
the  prelate's  sermon  which  we  here  quote. 

Ai-chbishop  Ireland  was  supposed  at  that  time  to  represent 
what  was  called  the  "  liberal ''  party  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
•  Church  in  this  country,  and   Corrigan   and   McQuaid  repre- 
sented  the   Bourbon  party.     They  are  all  Bourbons  now  in 
subserviency. 

Archbishop  Ireland  had  offensively  and  pereistently  re- 
mained in  his  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  headquartere  in  New  York 
during  the  progress  of  the  New  York  political  content  of 
1894,  issuing  political  encyclicals  and  bulls  of  exconmumica- 
tiou  against  nieinbei"s  of  the  American  Protective  Association, 
and  all  other  citizens  who  were  opposed  to  the  politico- 
ecclesiastical  aggressions  of  Romanism. 

If  Bishiip  McQnaid  had  waited  a  little,  he  would  have 
found  his  Tanimau}'  indignation  mollified  against  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Paul,  by  ascertaining  that  he  had  in  him  an 
ardent  ally  iu  the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  in 
blocking  the  desire  of  the  people  for  the  protection  of  their 
public  schools  and  for  the  prohibition  of  sectarian  appropiia- 
titms. 

Bishop  McQuaid,  by  his  own  avowal  a  violent  enemy  of  the 
public-school  system,  with  characteristic  motlesty  was  a  candi- 
date for  Regent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
a  body  having  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  in  charge. 
Archbishop  Ireland,  accustomed  to  think  and  act  as  though 
the  entire  country  were  in  hia  politico-ecclesiastical  diocese, 
whenever  offices  are  to  be  dispensed  to  Roman  Catholics,  had 
favored  a  Republican  priest  by  the  name  of  Malone  for  the 
office  of  Regent. 

Tammany's  iniquities  had  been  exposed,  the  wrath  of  the 
people  had  been  aroused,  and  it  was  important  that  there 
shotdd  be  no  wavering  in  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  legions  iu 
case  they  were  then  defeated  and  ever  expected  to  rally  for 
a  future  victory. 
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GEMS    FROM    BISHOP    MCQUAIP  S    SERMON, 

"Now  that  the  election,  with  its  excitemeut,  turmoil,  and 
passions,  has  passed  away,  I  judge  it  my  duty  to  refer  in  this 
public  manner  to  some  incidents  and  scandals  connected  there- 
with. 

"Every  Catholic  having  respect  for  his  bishops  and  priests, 
and  the  honor  and  good  name  of  his  Church,  must  have  been 
pained  and  mortified  when  he  learned,  during  the  late  politi- 
cal campaign,  that  one  of  our  bishops,  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Paul,  cast  to  one  side  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  entered  the 
political  arena  like  any  layman. 

*'I  contend  that  this  coming  to  New  York  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Paul  to  take  part  in  a  political  contest  was 
undignified,  disgiacefiil  to  his  episcopal  office,  and  a  scandal  in 
the  eyes  of  all  right-minded  Catholics  of  both  parties.  It  was 
fiuihermore  a  piece  of  meddlesome  interference  on  his  part  to 
cuiue  from  his  State  to  another  to  break  down  all  discipline 
among  our  priests  and  justify  the  charge  of  those  inimical  to 
us  that  priests  are  partisans  and  use  their  office  and  opportu- 
nities for  political  work. 

"  New  York  is  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  itself  with- 
out extraneous  help,  as  the  last  election  showed.  And  if  the 
newspapers  report  correctly,  the  Legislature  of  Minnesota  is 
itself  sadly  in  need  of  purification,  and  His  Grace  might  have 
found  full  scope  there  for  his  political  scheming. 

"  Hut  it  is  well  known  to  many  that  it  was  from  no  love  for 
good  government  that  Archbishop  Ireland  spent  so  many  weeks 
in  New  York  City,  and  so  far  from  his  diocese,  where  the  law 
of  residence  obliged  him  to  be.  It  was  to  pay  a  debt  to  the 
Republican  party  that  his  services  were  rendered. 

"  Dui'ing  the  last  session  of  the  New  York  Legislature, 
Archblshoj}  Ireland  of  far-off  Minnesota  busied  himself  writ- 
ing lettei-s  to  leading  Republican  members  in  favur  of  the  can- 
didacy of  Rev.  Mr.  Maloue  for  the  position  of  Regent  of  the 
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University.  It  was  none  of  the  Arclibisliop'8  business  to 
meddle  with  what  did  uot  legitimately  couceni  him.  But 
then  lie  knew  the  Archbishop  of  New  York  and  liis  suffragans 
desired  the  election  of  a  caudidate  able  and  willing  to  protect 
the  best  interests  of  Catholic  schools  and  academies  coming 
under  the  control  of  the  Regents." 

F(H-  this  someuhat  free  expiession  of  opinion  Bishop  Mc- 
Qiiiaid  was  rebuked  by  Home  ami  required  to  apologize. 

This  power  over  party  politics  and  politicians  has  corrupted 
the  Jews  by  making  combinations  which  apj^)eal  to  greed  for 
appi-o|iriation8.  This  has  often  occurred  in  constitutional 
conveutious,  in  legislatures,  and  iu  boards  of  management  of 
institutions.  We  know  of  two  illustrations  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  board  of  education,  wbei-e  in  one  case  the  man  who 
was  elected  president  agreed  as  the  condition  of  his  election  to 
constitute  al!  committees  with  a  majority  of  Romanists  and  Jews, 
and  he  carried  out  his  contract.  In  the  other  case  the  candi- 
date agreed  to  appoint  Romanists  as  chairmen  of  all  conmiit- 
tees  with  which  any  patronage  was  connected  with  a  chance 
tt>  make  money,  and  he  carried  out  his  contract. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  most  Israelites  are  patriotic  Amer- 
icans, but  some  of  their  cons[>ieuons  representatives  have 
yielded  to  the  voice  of  the  siren.  What  an  anomaly  is  pre- 
sented when  these  two  facts  of  current  history  are  placed  in 
Juxtajwsition  :  Romanists  in  France  jiersecuting  Dieyfiisaud 
all  Jews ;  liomauists  and  Jews  in  America  combining  for 
p<.ilitical  power  and  plunder.  Peter  and  Pilate  kissing  each 
other  ! 

Mr.  George  W.  Aldridge,  late  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  ill  the  State  of  New  York,  eagerly  sought  in  1896  and 
supposed  that  he  had  secure<]  a  sntlirient  nundjer  of  delegates 
to  make  sure  for  himself  the  Republican  noniinatron  for  Gov- 
ernor in  that  State.  It  was  claimed  for  him  that  he  could 
secure  by  his  canal  patronage  enough  Roman  Catholic  votes 
through  the  iiiflueuce  of  Corrigau  and  McQuaid  and  othei-s  to 
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more  thau  make  np  for  the  loss  of  the  respectable  Republican 
vote  which  would  certaiuly  bolt  the  ticket  in  case  he  was 
nominated,  lie  was  defeated  for  uouiinatiou  by  the  pro- 
uounced  American  sentiment  in  the  State  expressing  itaelf 
through  different  patriotic  organizations.  In  the  light  of  the 
exposure  of  canal  affaii-s  of  the  State,  what  do  his  Roman 
Catholic  and  subservient  Republican  constituents  think  now  ? 
It  doesn't  answer  to  pay  court  to  liomauism  as  a  political 
machine. 

Contracts  and  political  appointments  to  office  are  made  and 
money  paid  by  political  paity  managers  for  the  delivery  of 
Roman  Catholic  votes,  and  then  the  same  course  is  pursued 
with  some  of  the  men  who  claim  to  represent  anti-Romanist 
secret  societies,  for  the  pnrjwse  we  must  conclude  of  overcom- 
ing their  deep-seated  and  patriotic  anti-Romanist  convictions 
and  secui'ing  their  v^otes  on  the  same  side  with  the  purchased 
Romanists.  These  facts  are  capable  of  demonstration  in  so 
far  as  they  are  applicable  to  more  than  one  National  election 
and  to  many  State  elections.  It  seems  to  be  inevitable  that 
wherever  political  Romanism  touches  men  or  institutions,  it 
paralyzes  the  moral  sense. 

Men  ambitious  for  preferment  in  political  and  professional 
lines,  especially  lawyers,  who  legitimately  desire  judicial  posi- 
tions in  New  York  and  in  every  great  center  of  population, 
are  obliged  to  abase  themselves  before  representatives  of 
pol  itico-ecclesiasticism. 

Political  appointments  and  places  are  notoi'iously  sought 
and  secured  for  sectarian  reasons.  Commissioners  and  heads 
of  depaitments  are  appointed  avowedly  to  represent  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  head  of  the  hierarcliy  in  New  York 
and  in  other  large  cities  is  virtually  dictator  in  making  many 
subordinate  appointments — and  this  under  a  representative 
form  of  government. 

Since  1870,  when  Victor  Emmanuel  became  the  ruler  of 
United  Italy  and  the  temporal  power  of  Pius  IX.  was  de- 
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stroyed,  lie  and  liis  successor,  Leo  XTII.,  have  declared  them- 
selves prisoners  m  the  Vatican  city,  for  the  purpose  of  makiog 
a  persistent  and  an  abiding  advertisement  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth  thut  teiu|uM*al  political  power  must  be  restored,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  ground  for  appeal  by  the  members 
of  the  hierarchy  in  different  parts  of  the  world  for  Peter's- 
pence  collections,  to  relieve  the  Pope  from  his  impecunious 
condition  while  in  imprisonment.  The  presentation  of  this 
appeal  is  taken  advantage  uf  by  the  Pope's  representatives  in 
different  lands  to  assault  the  Italian  government.  Archbishop 
Corrigau  in  his  last  appeal,  October,  1898,  addressed  to  his 
clergy,  ina<le  a  most  violent  assault  upon  the  Italian  govern- 
ment, because  of  its  relations  to  the  Pope;  thus  abusing  his 
rights  as  an  American  citizen  by  inveighing  against  a  foreign 
power  with  which  the  American  republic  sustaios  friendly 
relations. 

Why  do  United  States  and  State  Senators  vie  with  each 
other  in  unseendy  eagerness  to  give  an  affirmative  vote  for  the 
contirmation  of  Roman  Catholic  nominations  for  office?  Why 
should  statesmen  find  it  necessary  to  avow  tlieir  adherence  to 
the  American  principle  of  absolute  religious  liberty  M'hen  a 
repiesentative  of  Knmauism  is  thiust  upon  their  htirizou  ? 
What  is  there  in  this  tpiestion  which,  whenever  it  comes  to 
the  front,  causes  lawmakers  to  apfdogize  or  hysterically 
launch  into  a  patriotic  disquisition  concerning  their  own  liber- 
ality and  impartiality?  They  can  answer,  and  we  can  answer, 
these  questions. 

This  ever  present  and  mysterious  j>ower  causes  ftunkyism 
m  80-called  statesmanship  and  citizenshiji.  We  have  heard 
United  States  Senators  say,  when  called  upon  to  vote  for 
measures  which  they  conceded  tit  be  right  and  just,  and  which 
were  designed  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  ecclesiasticisra,  "  I 
will  vote  for  the  measure  if  you  don't  insist  upon  a  roll-call," 

Father  McGlynn  forgot  for  a  time  that  he  was  a  slave,  and 
walked  and  talked  like  a  free  man ;  but  his  clanking  chains 
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soon  reminded  liiin  tliat  he  must  return  to  liis  cell,  wliere  he 
lias  since  been  Hecliuled  from  the  public  gaze,  and  Rome,  in 
the  person  of  Archbishop  Corrigan,  has  kept  the  key  of  liis 
cell  bound  to  his  girdle. 

While  he  was  out  of  prison  and  breathing  free  and  pure  air, 
he  talked  like  a  healthy  man  : 

"'The  beneficence  of  the  Pope's  influence  in  |xtlitics?'  It 
has  been  the  curse  of  nearly  every  nation.  It  has  been  the 
cui-se  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  England,  Ireland. 
God  forbid,  God  forbid  that  the  hated  thing  should  have  an 
ill-omened  revival  ! 

"It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Church  and 
churchmen  that,  while  criminally  neglecting  their  own  busi- 
ness of  preacliing  the  Gospel  and  administering  the  sacra- 
ments to  the  poor,  they  seek  to  control  education  and  politics, 
of  vvliich  you  liave  e.xamples  lying  loose  all  around  you  in  this 
very  city  and  all  over  this  country, 

"  Aud  it  is  clearly  true  that  you  can  be  good  Catholics,  and 
I  pray  that  you  shall  all  be  better  Catholics,  for  refusing,  in  the 
mime  of  religion,  to  take  your  politics  from  Rome;  for  the 
moi'e  of  your  politics  you  take  from  Rome  the  less  religion 
you  will  have,  and  the  more  you  refuse  to  take  your  politics 
fi'om  liomfi  the  more  likely  you  are  to  preserve  your  religion 
in  its  purity  aud  to  win  for  your  religion  the  respect  and  the 
friendship,  and  even  perhaps  the  fellowship,  of  your  fellow- 
countrymen.  The  Catholic  religion  is  best  to-day  where  it 
has  been  remotest  for  generations  from  the  intrigue  and  the 
politics  of  the  court  of  Konie.  The  Catholic  religion  has  been 
purest,  it  lias  the  most  perfect  allegiance  of  all  thttse  who 
call  themselves  Catholics  in  all  those  countries  where  the 
Church  is  shorn  of  temporal  power,  where  it  has  no  voice  in 
politics. 

'*  Let  the  Pope  mind  his  own  business,  rusist  upon  it, 
clamor  for  it,  petition,  demand,  threaten  to  rebel,  refuse  sup- 
plies, tighten  your  pume   strings,  compel   that   ecclesiastical 
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maohine  to  give  the  clergy  aud  the  people  the  eootrol  of  your 
temporalities. 

"  And  now  I  prophesy  that  the  Know-Nothings  of  the  future 
will  not  he  so  nuich  yoiu-  native  Americans  as  they  will  be 
Irish  Catholics ;  that  the  men  to  put  to  shame  you  Americans 
of  Protestant  and  Puritan  faith^  the  men  to  put  you  to  the 
blush  in  their  magnificent  protest  against  the  interference  of 
any  ecclesiastical  machine,  will  be  men  of  Catholic  faith  and 
men  of  Irish  extraction," 

Many  incredulous  Americans  think  that  the  Pope's  attention 
is  so  thoroughly  taken  by  matters  pertaining  to  the  sjiiritnal 
interests  of  the  Church  of  which  he  is  the  head,  aud  by  broad 
mattei's  of  international  statesmanship,  that  he  takes  no  inter- 
est iu  American  politics  and  jK>]iticians,  and  in  aii'aii-s  that 
pertain  to  the  personal  interest  of  individual  American  poli- 
ticians. Let  us  consider  a  few  individual  incidents  of  the 
Pope's  paternal  interest  in  certain  Americans  whose  names,  if 
here  mentioned,  would  startle  the  circle  of  home  friends  where 
they  move  in  social  and  political  relationships.  One  Repub- 
lican politician  of  local  fame  in  New  York  City  and  State, 
visiting  in  Rome,  was  surprised  to  find  himself  invited  to  an 
audience  with  the  Pope;  His  Holiness  evincing  the  greatest 
interest  in  his  family  affaira,  conceniing  which  he  had  a  thor- 
ough uudei-standiug,  and  which  he  intelligently  discussed. 
The  Pope  made  this  gentleman  the  bearer  of  comniunitations 
to  an  obscure  local  politician,  whose  fame  was  linuted  U\  a 
single  State  assembly  district.  On  other  occasions,  in  similar 
interviews  with  comparatively  obscure  Protestant  Americans, 
the  Pope  has  evinced  a  detailed  knowledge  of  their  pei-sonal 
aifaii*s  which  must  have  been  reported  to  him  by  his  repre- 
sentatives ill  this  country,  who  inform  themselves  concerning 
the  purpose  of  Americans  to  visit  Rome.  In  late  yeais  two 
conspicuous  American  politicians  and  public  men  have  visited 
the  Pope  aud  have  made  the  most  elaborate  reports  on  their 
return,  in  the  American  uewspai>ei'8,  concerning  their  inter- 
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views  with  His  Holioess.  In  the  oae  case  the  coDspicuous 
public  man  was  a  Protestant,  a  Repiibruraii,  a  git^at  orator, 
and  the  chief  of  iimneuse  moneyed  interests.  He  had  a  great 
opportunity  to  state  to  His  Holiness  the  condition  of  pnlilic 
seotiraent  in  the  United  States  concerning  the  school  question 
and  the  separation  of  church  and  state, — the  two  vital  questions 
at  that  time  absorbing  Ameiican  attention, — but  he  lost  his  op- 
portunity and  seemed  to  dev^ote  his  energies  almost  exclusively 
to  giving  to  the  Pope  a  certificate  of  good  character  for  Arch- 
bishop Corrigan  at  Just  the  time  when  this  prelate's  reputation 
at  Rome  needed  bolstering  up.  The  other  conspicuous  public 
man  was  a  great  lanyer,  a  Democrat  and  a  Romanist,  and 
therefore  it  was  not  at  all  strange  that  his  elaborate  report  in 
the  American  papers  concerning  his  interview  with  Leo  XHI. 
should  be  colored  with  the  experiences  of  a  religious  ecstasy 
incident  to  an  interview  with  the  man  whom  he  believed  to 
be  the  vicegerent  of  God  on  earth.  Still  this  conspicuous, 
able  American  ought  to  have  so  mastered  his  reverential  feel- 
ings as  to  have  been  able  to  tell  His  Holiness  that  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  are  willing  to  grant  absolute  religious  liberty 
and  equality  to  all  sects,  will  not  endure  any  political  aggi'ea- 
sions  from  any  foreign  politico-ecclesiastical  Roman  power. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  some 
great  representative  American  Republican  Romanist  or  Prot- 
estant, gaining  admission  to  the  Vatican,  shall  have  the  coui-age 
to  tell  the  Pope  some  facts  which  he  ought  to  know,  and 
which  he  would  undoubtedly  appreciate  from  honest  men  who 
are  not  obsequious  flatterers. 

Romanism  and  Protestantism,  as  self-sacrificing  religious 
forces,  are  to  be  conuiiended  ;  but,  as  organized  political  forces, 
they  are  to  be  resisted  if  the  American  republic  is  not  to 
share  the  fate  of  the  nations  controlled  by  Latin  civilization. 
America  asleep  is  strengthless,  but  America  awakened  on  the 
subject  of  the  character  of  her  civilization  is  omnipotent. 

The  hour  has  struck  for  retiring  the  time-serving  profes- 
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sioDal  politicians  and  spineless  citizens,  whose  political  princi- 
ples are  corraled  in  tbe  columns  of  figures  in  their  account 
books,  and  who  tremble  when  boycott  in  business  is  threat- 
ened by  men  claiming  the  rights  of  American  citizenship 
while  they  give  their  first  loyalty  to  a  foreign  potentate. 


TO    LEXiilSLATION'. 

If  other  nations,  including  Protestant  Germany,  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  encroachments  of  political  Romanism, 
have  been  obliged  to  legislate,  so  have  we.  In  fact  the  most 
of  the  legislation  in  the  States  and  nation  designed  to  protect 
the  public-school  system  from  sectarian  aggressions,  and  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  church 
and  state,  has  been  forced  by  ecclesiastical  encroachments. 
Lecky,  in  his  new  work,  "Democracy  and  Liberty,"  says: 
"  The  Catholic  Church  is  essentially  a  state  within  a  state, 
with  its  frontiers,  its  policy,  and  its  leaders  entirely  distinct 
from  those  of  the  nation,  and  it  can  command  an  enthusiasm 
and  a  devotion  at  least  as  powerful  and  as  widespread  as  the 
enthusiasm  of  patiiotism.  It  claims  to  be  a  higher  authority 
than  the  state  ;  to  exercise  a  divine,  and  therefore  a  supreme 
authority  over  belief,  morals,  and  education,  and  to  possess 
the  right  of  defining  the  limits  of  its  own  authority.  It  also 
demands  obedience  even  where  it  does  not  claim  infallibility. 
Such  an  organization  cannot  be  treated  by  legislators  as  if  it 
were  simply  a  form  of  secular  opinion,  and  many  good  judges 
look  with  extreme  alarm  upon  the  dangerous  power  it  may 
acquire  in  the  democracies  of  the  future.  One  of  the  facta 
which  have  been  most  painfully  borne  upon  the  minds  of  the 
more  careful  thiukere  and  students  of  the  jiresent  generation 
is  how  much  stronger  thnn  our  fathers  imagined  were  the 
results  which  led  former  legislatore  to  impose  restrictive  legis- 
lation on  Catholicism.  Measures  of  the  Reformation  period 
which,  as  late  as  the  days  of  Hallara,  were  regarded  by  the 
most  enlightened  historians  as  simple  pereecution,  aie  now 
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seen  to  have  been  in  a  large  (legi*ee  measures  of  necessary 
self-flefense,  or  int'vitjil>le  incidents  in  a  civil  war," 

Political  Romanists  are  always  injecting  their  personality 
into  legislative  matters.  At  times  they  are  gi-acious,  but 
specious,  in  their  pleas  for  slight  consideration.  Often  they 
make  exorbitant  demands  upon  the  feai*s  of  politicians  and 
then  condescendingly  offer  compromise,  and  step  by  step  get 
all  their  original  demands  in  final  legislation. 

They  never  seek  legislative  action  placing  them  aa  sec- 
tarians upon  an  equality  with  other  denominations,  but 
always  move  for  special  privileges  and  exclusive  rights. 

Legislators  must  either  advocate  their  claims  or  give  dumb 
and  compromising  assent  to  their  demands. 

They  never  forget  that  they  are  Romanists  when  acting  as 
legislators. 

Watch  their  votes  and  analyze  them  in  the  United  States 
Senate  on  the  Arbitration  Ti'eaty,  and  on  the  Sugar  ques- 
tion and  Hawaian  and  Spanish  questions. 

The  enlightened  effort  in  1897  to  secure  ratification  of  the 
arbitration  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  concededly  defeated 
by  Roman  Catholic  political  power. 

The  Immigration  Bill,  passed  by  the  United  States  Senate 
in  1898,  was  strangled  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Roman  Catholic  power,  which  worked  upon  the  fears  of 
politicians  concerning  the  election  of  the  membera  of  the  new 
Congress  in  the  fall  of  1898. 

In  constructing  the  constitutions  of  Territories  for  ad- 
mission as  States  into  the  Union,  and  in  constitutional  con- 
ventions in  older  States,  politico-ecclesiastical  Romanism  has 
always  attempted  to  make  them  un-American,  as  far  as  the 
schools,  chanties,  and  conditions  of  citizenship  are  concerned. 

In  the  legislation  for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  into 
the  Union  the  English  language  for  the  schools  was  voted 
down  in  Congress  at  its  dictation.  Mormonism  in  Utah 
proved  itself  more  loyally  American  than  Roman  Catholicism 
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bj  adopting  in  its  constitution  one  of  the  safest  provisions  in 
existence  for  the  protection  of  public-school  funds  and  to 
extend  and  jierfect  the  system. 

The  social  functions  in  Washington  are  made  to  contribute 
to  the  legislative,  political  poner  of  Romanism,  The  cross- 
ing of  these  social  lines  entangles  Members  of  Congress,  and 
tells  on  their  votes  when  appropriation  bills  are  to  the  front 
containing  provision  for  Roman  Catholic  educational  or  chari- 
table work. 

In  the  work  of  the  National  League  for  the  Protection  of 
American  Institutions  in  Wjishington,  Congressmen  have  been 
known  to  give  as  a  i-eason  for  their  indefensilnle  vote  on  liilla 
involving  sectarian  appropriations,  that  their  social  and  family 
relations  with  certain  Roman  Catholic  families  were  such  that 
they  feared  to  offend  them.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  the 
formation  of  a  local  league  composed  of  prominent  citizens  in 
the  city  of  Washington. 

Politico-ecclesiastical  Romani&m  constitutes  substantially 
the  only  opposition  in  legislation  to  the  State  control  of  chari- 
ties and  to  the  protection  of  the  schools. 

The  menibere  of  the  hierarchy  in  differ'ent  parts  of  the 
lauil,  are,  to  put  it  mildly,  not  ardently  loved  V)y  many  of  the 
priesthood  and  by  the  so-called  liberals,  but  when  it  comes  to 
a  legislative  assault  upon  treasuries,  they  all  present  a  solid 
front  fi-^r  apjit'opriations.  The  posing  patriot  and  the  persist- 
ent Bourbon  join  hands  and  strive  together. 

While  the  Hebrews  have  every  reason,  religiously  anfl 
politically,  to  hate  Rome-ruled  Spain,  in  this  country  they 
^►ften  strangely  unite  politically,  especially  in  legislative 
affairs,  with  Roman  Catholics,  and  thus  buttress  the  power 
which  has  been  the  master  of  Spain  ami  the  protector  of  her 
iniquities  at  home  and  abroad,  and  which  will  here  persecute 
the  Jews  so  soon  as  she  becomes  strong  enough  to  l>e  inde- 
pendent of  their  political  |X)wer. 

Hon.  Henry   W.  Blair,  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
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Seuate,  February  16,  1888,  in  speaking  on  the  Eflucation 
Bill,  said  : 

*'  Upon  this  very  floor  soon  after  we  had  pa^i-sed  this  bill, 
full  two  years  ago,  and  while  it  was  in  tlje  hands  of  a  packed 
committee  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  it  was 
finally  strangled — on  this  very  floor  a  Senator  showed  me  a 
letter  which  I  read  with  my  own  eyes,  the  original  letter  of  a 
Jesuit  priest,  in  which  he  begged  a  Mendier  of  Congress  to 
oppose  this  bill,  and  to  kill  it,  saying  that  they  had  organized 
all  aver  the  coun.tr ij  for  its  destruction  ;  that  they  succeeded 
in  the  Committee  of  the  House,  and  they  would  destroy  the 
bill  inevitably;  and  if  they  had  Only  known  it  early  enough, 
they  couhl  have  prevented  its  passage  through  the  Senate. 
They  had  begun  in  season  this  time." 

In  seeking  legislation,  State  or  National,  where  the  votes 
of  Roman  Catholic  members  are  important  as  constituting  a 
balance  of  power,  they  uniformly  demand  some  concessions 
and  special  favors  to  Romanism  as  a  price  for  their  votes  even 
for  conceded ly  good  measures. 

One  of  the  most  talented  and  trusted  Congi'essmen  from  a 
strong  Republican  State  spoke  to  us,  in  1898,  in  the  most  en- 
thusiastic manner  of  the  liberality  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
his  State,  and  claimed  that  they  voted  with  his  party,  and 
that  he  was  interested  in  securing  offices  and  legislation  for 
them  as  a  reward.  This  effort  by  Congressmen  and  other 
legislators  of  all  parties,  to  secuj'e  Roman  Catholic  favor  by 
the  gift  of  offices  and  dangerous  legislation,  and  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  intelligent  American  citizen  can  be  depended 
upon  to  vote  with  his  party  anyway,  is  an  insult  to  all 
patriotic  men,  and  is  destined  to  be  rebuked  when  Amencan 
sentiment,  slow  to  be  awakened,  is  finally  aroused.  In  an- 
other direction  equally  disgraceful,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman 
method,  in  the  last  Presidential  campiagn,  lai'ge  sums  of 
money  were  paid  to  the  claimants  of  so-called  patriotic  orders 
for  votes  which  were  never  delivered,  but  the  funds  were 
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pocketed  by  sliarpers  wlio  trade  upon  tbeir  claiiued  patriotic 
influence,  just  as  politico-ecclesiastical  Roiuanists  trade  upon 
their  asserted  power  to  deliver  Koiiiaii  Catholic  votes.  Patri- 
otic votes,  whether  Koniau  Catholic  or  auti-Kouiau  Catholic, 
can  neither  lie  purchased  nor  delivered  by  party  boss  or 
leader,  but  the  purpose  formed,  and  the  effort  put  forth,  are 
both  corruptiag- 

A  notable  case  of  Roman  Catholic  opjwsition  to  safe 
national  legislation  at  a  pivotal  point  in  American  history,  in 
1876,  will  be  found  in  the  record  of  the  congi'essional  contest 
over  the  Blaine  Aineiidmeut  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, which  had  lieen  prepared  by  President  Grant  and  was 
designed  to  protect  the  public-school  funds. 

This  aniendnieut  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
one  hundred  and  eighty  afHrniative  votes  to  seven  negative 
votes.  In  the  Senate,  after  a  debate  extending  at  intervals 
through  some  days,  and  after  many  changes  had  been  pro- 
posed, ^vhich  did  not,  however,  change  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  Amendment,  it  was  defeated  under  the  leadership  of 
Francis  Kernan,  a  Roman  Catholic  United  States  Senator 
from  New  York  State,  the  vote  standing  at  twenty-eight  in 
the  affirmative  and  sixteen  in  the  negative.  A  two-thirds 
vote  being  required  for  the  passage  of  the  Amendment,  Roman 
Catholic  power  succeeded  in  compassing  its  defeat  l»y  con- 
trolling tlie  two  votes  necessaiy.  If  this  Amendment  in 
1876  had  become  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  land,  the 
treasuries  of  the  nation,  the  States,  and  the  subdivisions  of 
States  would  have  been  saved  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  sec- 
tarian issue  concerning  the  public  schools,  which  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  would  have 
been  banished  from  political  issues. 

The  only  church  or  ecclesiastical  institution,  except  Mor- 
monisn],  in  the  United  States  which  has  ever  in  the  past 
maintained,  or  which  now  maintains,  a  regularly  organized 
and  legally  incorporated  lobby  in  Washington  is  the  Roman 
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Catholic  Church.  The  facts  coucerniug  the  oritjin  and  con- 
stitution of  this  lobby  are  taken  from  Roiiinii  Catholic 
sources  of  infoniiation.  The  methods  e>f  work  of  this  lobby, 
through  Director  Steplinii,  have  been  au<lacious  and  insulting 
toward  public  officials, — iucludiug  a  President  of  the  United 
States, — intimidating  toward  lawmakers,  and  mandatory 
toward  politicians.  We  are  iu  possession  nf  documentsi, 
letters,  an<l  circulai^s  of  Director  Stephan,  addressed  to  the 
prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  one  of  which  he 
says,  "  I  am  constrained  to  request  that  you  w^ill  keep  this 
report  from  the  eye  of  the  public  ^*;  the  report  in  question  con- 
taining an  account  of  his  efforts  to  defeat  the  eonfinnation 
by  the  United  States  Senate  of  General  Morgan  for  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  and  of  Dr.  Dordiestei"  for 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools.  This  repoi't,  and  other 
documents  issuing  from  the  same  source,  have  contained  such 
vile  assaults  upon  the  President  and  other  executive  officer 
of  the  National  Government  that  the  author  and  all  of  his 
backei's  ought  in  national  self-respect  to  have  been  banished 
from  every  department  in  Washington. 

While  the  primary  official  purpose  of  this  Roman  lobby  is 
announced  to  be  "the  procurement  from  the  Government  of 
funds  for  their  support,"  referring  to  Indian  schools,  they 
watch  every  movement  of  legislation  by  ConL!;res8  and  repoi't 
any  lack  of  subserviency  to  their  sectarian  demands  on  the 
part  of  any  individual  congressman  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
authorities  within  the  bounds  of  his  constituency. 

Archbishop  Ireland  and  other  prelates  have  often  served 
as  solicitors  and  advocates  of  this  lobby.  We  have  a  number 
of  their  speeches  while  serving  in  this  capacity,  taken  steno- 
graph ically. 

"The  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  was  established 
in  1874  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  upon  the 
reconimendation,  and  for  and  iu  liehalf  of,  the  Catholic  prel- 
ates having  Indian  missions  within   the  limits  of  theii'  die- 
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ceses,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  before  the  Government 
the  iuterests  uud  wants  of  the  said  prelates  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  Indian  affairs.  It  was,  by  decree  of  the  Thii-cl 
Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  wliicb  was  approved  by  R(.*me, 
recognized  as  an  institution  of  the  Churchy  and  was  by  tliat 
council  placed  under  the  chaise  of  a  committee  of  seven  prel- 
ates, consistiug  of  His  Eminence  James  Caixiinal  Giijbons; 
Most  Rev.  P.  J.  Kyan,  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia;  Most 
Rev.  P.  J.  Rioi'dan,  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco ;  Most  Rev, 
P.  L.  Chapelle,  Archbishop  of  Santa  Fe  ;  Rt.  Rev.  James  A. 
Healy,  Bishop  of  Portland  ;  Rt.  Rev.  John  B.  Broudel, 
Bishop  of  Helena,  and  Rt.  Rev.  M.  Marty,  Bishop  of  St. 
Cloud.  In  1894  this  committee  was  dissolved,  and  the 
bureau  as  then  constituted  was  supei'setled  by  a  ne^v  eoi'pora- 
tiun  chartered  by  an  Act  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Maryland— the  incorporators  being  His  Eminence  James 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  ;  Most  Rev.  P.  J. 
Ryan,  Archbishop  of  Pliiladelphia,  and  Most  Rev.  M.  A. 
Corrigan,  Archbishop  of  New  York,  and  its  corporate  name 
beins;  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions.  The  new 
organization  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  an<l  powera  of,  and 
all  the  property  held  by,  the  old  corporation  ;  Ims  adopted 
laws  for  the  government  and  guidance  of  the  bureau,  and 
has  selected  as  its  officei*s  the  following:  His  Eminence 
James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  President;  Rt.  Rev.  Mousignor 
J.  A.  Stephan,  Director;  Rev.  E.  R.  Dyei;  SS.,  D.  D.,  Treas- 
ui-er  ;  Charles  8.  Lusk,  Secretary. 

"The  principal  wc»rk  of  the  bureau  is  the  establishment  of 
boarding  and  day  schools  among  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the 
pi*ocurenient  from  the  goverameut  of  funds  for  their  support 
and  maintenance." — HoffmamC8  "  Gatholiv  Directory y"*  1898, 
p.  5;m. 

The  Indian  schools  under  the  direction  of  this  bureau,  for 
the  support  of  which  appropriations  are  annually  made  by 
Congress,  are  thirty-three  in  number,  having  1792  pupils. 
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The  Inditm  scliools  under  the  same  direction,  which  are 
supported  entirely  by  private  charity,  are  ten  in  number,  and 
have  595  pupils. 

This  legalized  lobby  has,  in  the  Indian  School  department 
aJone  of  its  work,  udniinistered  at  its  discretion,  since  the  year 
1882,  $4,000,000  of  the  funds  of  the  American  people. 

General  Thomas  J.  Morgan  was  appointed  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  by  President  llai-rison,  July  1, 1889,  and  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  iu  February,  1890.  J.  A.  Stephau, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  as  we 
have  seen,  opposed  his  confirmation  with  malignant  spirit  and 
unscrupulous  methods. 

The  Commissioner  found  that  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian 
Missions  had  before  it  the  work  of  securing  from  the  United 
States  Government  the  largest  possible  amount  of  money  and 
of  also  securing,  to  the  utmost  extent,  any  power  which  might 
come  from  the  a|>poiutment  to  public  place  in  the  Indian  serv- 
ice of  those  <levoted  to  the  interests  of  Romanism, 

He  also  ascertained  that  the  organization  was  compact, 
vigilant,  aggressive,  and  absolutely  unscrupulous.  It  had  its 
agents  and  spies  everywhere  in  the  Indian  service  who  kept 
it  informed  of  any  changes,  actual  or  [irospective,  in  the  serv- 
ice, and  who  also  ke])t  it  advised  of  anything  that  might  be 
necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  its  work.  It  sustained  close 
and  intimate  relations  with  Members  of  Congress,  with  meni- 
bers  of  the  administration,  and  with  newspapers,  ami  had 
other  means  of  influencing  legislation,  administration,  and  pub- 
lic sentiment. 

The  chief  of  the  Educational  Division  iu  the  Indian  Office, 
his  first  assistant  clerk,  and  another  of  the  clerks  were  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  chief  Wiis  wholly  obedient  to  the  Bureau 
of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  recognising,  apparently,  his  alle- 
giance to  that  body  fiist  and  to  the  Indian  Office  next.  It  came 
to  the  Commissioner's  knowledge  afterward  that  Mr.  Stephau, 
the  Director  of  the  Catholic  Bureau,  was  iu  the  habit  of  com- 
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ing  to  the  Indian  Office,  entering  without  special  authority 
into  the  Educational  Division,  seating  himself  at  the  desk  of 
the  chief,  and  conferring  with  him  day  by  day  ad  libitum  re- 
garding Indian  educational  matters,  and  through  him  securing 
practically  everything  that  was  available  aa  much  as  though 
Stephan  had  been  actually  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aifaii-s. 

Tliere  had  also  grown  up  during  years  preceding  a  system 
of  contract  schools,  by  which  increasing  annual  amounts  of 
money  were  devoted  to  various  religious  denominations,  the 
bulk  of  it  going  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 

It  also  came  to  his  knowledge  subsequently  that  in  making 
appointments  to  educational  positions  in  the  Indian  service 
there  had  been  apparently  two  controlling  principles.  One 
was  to  satisfy  the  pi»liticians  by  appointing  anybody  that  they 
desii'ed  to  have  appointed,  and  second,  to  put  the  largest 
possible  number  of  Roman  Catholics  into  the  service  without 
regard  to  tituess. 

Commissioner  Morgan  was  obliged  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  dismiss  from  the  service  Mr.  Gorman,  the  chief  of 
the  Educational  Division,  a  Roman  Catholic,  for  intemperance, 
incapacity,  meddling  with  other  depaitmenta  than  his  uwn, 
and  peisistent  discourtesy  and  impertinence. 

After  Mr.  Gorman's  dismissal  he  pursued  the  Commissioner 
with  vindictive  and  slanderous  assaults  in  Roman  Catholic 
and  other  papers. 

Despite  these  and  other  assaults  upon  him,  Commissioner 
M(»rgan  treateil  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  employ  of  his 
department  both  in  Washingt<»n  and  in  the  field  with  the  ut* 
most  fairness,  an<l  never  discharged  an  employee  because  he 
was  a  Roman  Catholic.  But  the  Commissioner  during  his 
entire  term  was  obliged  not  only  to  contend  with  Roman 
Catholic  bigotry  and  ti'ickery,  but  with  the  ignorance  and 
treacheiy  of  Congressmen,  Senators,  and  Representatives 
upon  whom  Rome  had  a  mortgage. 

Let  it  here  be  recorded  that  President  Harrison  in  all  this 
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controversy  sustained  the  attitude  of  tbe  Commissioner.  By 
this  we  mean  that  the  President  pursued  an  impartial,  a 
mauly,  aud  an  Amei'icnn  course.  This  was  counted  a  crime  in 
the  eyes  of  the  merceuary  Roitian  Catholic  lobbyists. 

The  effort  of  politicians,  Senators,  Representatives,  aud  other's 
to  control  appointments  in  the  Indian  schools  service  was  well- 
uigh  constant  and  sometimes  very  disagreeable.  On  the  Com- 
missioner's recommendation,  the  President  placed  the  school 
superintendents,  matrons,  teachers,  aud  physicians  uuder  the 
operation  of  the  civil  service  rules. 

While  Commissioner  Morgan's  name  was  before  the  Senate 
for  coufirniatiou  he  was  offered  the  aid  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  secure  his  coutli'matioUj  but  the  price  to  be  paid  was  the 
signing  of  a  contract  for  the  benefit  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
whereby  an  Indian  tribe  was  to  be  mercilessly  cheated.  Of 
course  the  Commissioner  spurned  the  overtures,  aud  he  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  by  a  large  majority  composed  of  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  Some  Republican  Seiiatoi-s  who 
voted  against  confirmation  were  defeated  in  the  near  future 
by  their  independent,  patriotic  constituencies,  aud  one  prom- 
inent Senator  who  stoutly  stood  in  favor  of  the  confiromtion 
was  defeated  for  both  Seuatorship  aud  Governorahip  in  his 
State,  and  he  was  told  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  that  the 
Catholics  were  opposing  him  on  this  ground. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Washington  lobby  thus  makes  its 
connections  with  the  constituencies  of  our  public  men  >vho 
have  convictions  of  duty  and  act  upon  them. 

This  lobby,  in  1891,  became  so  imperious  that  it  forced 
a  crisis  in  its  relations  to  the  National  Government.  For- 
tunately for  American  honor  and  civilization  the  right  man 
was  found  on  guard  in  the  right  place.  That  man  was 
Genei'al  Thomas  J,  Morgan,  Commissioner  of  In<lian  Affaii-s, 
who  was  sustained  by  the  commander-in-chief  who  had 
assigned  him  to  duty. 

The  crisis  to  which  we  refer  was  the  dissolution  of  partner- 
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ship  between  the  United  States  Government  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  lobby  styled  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Mis- 
sions, a  dangerous  partnership  which  never  ought  to  have 
been  consummated. 

The  action  of  General  Morgan  in  severing  official  relations 
between  the  Indian  Office  and  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian 
Missions  was  one  of  great  significance,  was  worthy  of  careful 
study,  and  ought  to  have  received  the  cordial  indorsement  of 
every  American  citizen.  While  it  was  true  that  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  the  action  was  the  uustinted  abuse  >vhich 
had  been  heaped  upon  him  by  the  bureau  and  its  attaches, 
we  are  quite  sure  that  the  commissioner  would  never  have 
resorted  to  so  serious  a  measure  simply  for  the  sake  of  admin* 
istering  a  well-deserved  punishment. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  what  we  regard  as  the  real 
significance  of  this  action.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  very 
jjroper  assertion  of  the  official  dignity  of  the  head  of  a  great 
goveruineut  bureau.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaii-s  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  administering  one  of  the 
most  difficult  offices  of  the  Government.  His  duties  are  vari- 
ous, complex,  delicate,  and  continuous.  Unfortunately  the 
bureau  over  which  he  presided  had  been  for  many  years 
regaixled  as  corrupt,  and  it  was  very  difficult,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  for  any  commissioner,  however  hon- 
est or  able,  to  administer  it  satisfactorily.  During  his  admin- 
istration Commissioner  Morgan  proved  himself  honest,  able, 
and  fearless,  and  won  for  himself  the  wtroug  support  of  those 
Ijest  acquainted  with  his  services. 

When,  nutwilhstauding  this,  he  was  persistently  vilified 
and  slandered  by  a  bureau  that  was  in  almost  daily  official 
rtdations  with  his  office,  he  had  a  right  to  say  to  that  bureau, 
as  he  did,  that  instead  of  dealing  with  it  he  would  deal 
directly  with  the  schools  that  it  represented.  In  his  official 
position  he  representetl  the  people  of  America,  and  w^aa 
under  tlie  highest  obligation  to  uphold  by  all  proper  means 
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the  essential  dignity  which,  for  the  time,  in  his  sphere,  he 
represented. 

In  the  second  place,  the  action  was  significant  as  au  asser- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  Government,  which  represents  the 
whole  people,  to  transact  public  business  with  a  view  to 
public  ends,  and  not  at  the  dictation  of  an  organized  lobby 
rejH'esentiiig  only  a  small  iniQority.  The  Bui'eau  of  Catholic 
Indian  Missions  had  been  prosecuting  its  work  by  its  own 
peculiar  methods  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded not  only  iu  diverting  to  its  own  treasury  millions  of 
dollara  of  public  funds,  but  had  grown  insolent  and  dicta- 
torial, and  Iiad  attempted  to  control  the  Government  iu  both 
its  admiuisti-ative  and  legislative  functions.  It  was  notorious 
that  for  many  years  the  Indian  Office  had  been  in  its  educa- 
tional work  largely  controlled  by  the  Catholic  Bureau,  and 
Commissioner  Morgan,  refusing  to  submit  an}''  longer  to  its 
dictation,  was  simpl}'^  performing  a  most  obvious  duty  devolv- 
ing upon  him  as  a  public  servant. 

That  feature  of  the  situation  which  was,  perhaps,  most 
obnoxious  to  the  Amei-ican  peojile  was  that  tlie  Catholic 
Bureau  was  a  strictly  sectarian  iustitution,  au  ecclesiastical 
organization,  an  organized  political  lol>by,  representing  a 
church, — one  of  the  many  churches  which  enjoy  the  freedom 
of  America, — ^which,  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  our  Amer- 
ican institutions,  insisted  arrogantly  and  offensively  iu  assert- 
ing its  right  as  an  ecclesiastical  body  to  control  Government 
action.  Its  presence  at  the  capital  was  and  is  a  menace  to 
Protestantism,  and  awakens  widespread  unrest  aud  threatens 
serious  relijjious  controversies. 

The  action  iu  this  crisis  called  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  very  strongly  to  a  most  glaring  misappropriation 
of  public  funds.  The  appropriation  of  public  money  for  the 
maintenance  of  parochial  schools  among  the  Indians  is  vio- 
lently antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution,  at  variance 
with  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  and  clearly  opjjosed  to 
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public  policy.  While  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  in  sev- 
ering relations  with  the  bureao  did  not  strike  directly  at 
sectarian  appropriations,  it  indirectly  forced  that  question  to 
the  front.  It  has  since  been  fully  considered  by  the  American 
people  and  they  have  utterly  condemned  such  misuse  of 
public  money,  whenever  politicians  and  ecclesiastics  have 
afforded  them  opportunity  to  express  their  convictions. 

Commissioner  Morgan  was  obliged  to  continue  provision 
for  clmi-ch  schools  after  the  rupture  with  the  bureau,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  extended  largely  the  public-school  system 
among  the  Indians. 

While  it  is  officially  declared  that  "  the  piincipal  work  of 
the  bureau  is  the  establishment  of  boarding  and  day  schools 
among  tbe  Indian  tribes^  and  the  procurement  from  tbe  Gov- 
erumeut  of  funds  for  their  support  and  lunintenance,"  it  is 
true  that  the  money  secured  by  intimidating  legislative  lob- 
bying for  these  Roman  Catholic  schools  is  an  unpardonable 
use  of  tbe  people's  money,  even  conceding  the  worthiuess  of 
the  purjiose. 

The  work  of  the  schools  under  the  control  of  tbe  Catholic 
Bureau  is  very  defective.  The  industrial  training,  particu- 
larly of  boys,  is  almost  wholly  neglected,  inferior  tencbei-s  are 
employed,  and  the  one  essential  work  of  training  Indian 
pupils  in  the  use  of  the  English  language  is  largely  over- 
looked. Too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  inculcation  of 
sectarian  doguias,  and  too  little  upon  the  preparation  of  the 
Indian  pupils  for  useful  citizeusbip.  Tbe  superiority  of  the 
Government  schools,  in  aluiost  every  respect  for  the  ends  for 
which  such  schools  are  organized,  is  clearly  apparent  to  eveiy- 
one  acquainted  with  the  facts. 

But  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  had  an  importjint  bear- 
iug  upon  the  welfare  of  the  }>ublic-school  system  of  America. 
Since  1870  the  Government  has  been  engaged  in  the  woik  of 
developing  a  system  of  Government  industrial  scbools  for  the 
Indians,  and  while  the  work  is  still  in  its  infancy,  some  of 
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these  schools  have  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 
During  Comraissioner  Morgan's  adniiuistration  this  work  re- 
ceived a  great  impulse,  aud  more  was  accomplished  for  it  than 
ever  before  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

The  one  great  purpose  of  these  Government  institutions  is, 
by  a  system  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  industrial  training, 
carried  on  by  persons  specially  chosen  because  of  their  fitness 
for  the  work,  and  in  accordance  with  the  most  apjiroved  mod- 
ern methods,  entirely  free  from  partisan  or  sectarian  control, 
to  fit  the  rising  generation  of  American  Indians  fur  the  respon- 
sibilities and  privileges  of  freedom.  The  parochial  schools, 
represented  by  the  Catholic  Bureau,  Mlrainistered  solely  in 
the  interests  of  the  Church,  makincj  the  Catholic  catechism  the 
substance  of  its  instruction,  have  of  necessity  for  their  chief 
purpose  the  pi'opagation  of  Catholicism,  Not  only  are  these 
two  theories  radically  repugnant  to  each  other,  but  they  have 
been  the  source  of  much  friction  in  the  practical  work  of 
ladJau  education.  Those  representing  the  parochial  schools 
and  favoring  their  extension  are  jealous  of  the  Government 
institutions,  do  all  they  dare  to  do  to  prevent  or  limit  their 
success,  and  by  threats  and  ecclesiastical  penalties  keep  away 
from  them  Indian  children  over  whom  they  have  any  control. 
If  there  is  one  matter  which  is  dear  to  the  American  heart  it 
is  the  success  of  the  public-school  system,  and  the  course  of 
Commissioner  Morgan  iu  asserting  the  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  establish  and  maintain  for  the  Indians  an  eflicieut 
system  of  public  schools,  unsectariau  and  without  partisan 
bias,  was  worthy  of  all  praise. 

The  thoughtful  and  patriotic  sentiment  of  our  citizenship 
sustained  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
they  sustained  their  manly  and  trusted  representative— the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

General  Morgan  rendered  distinguished  service  for  his  coun- 
try on  the  battlefield  of  civil  warfai'e,  but  his  victory  over  the 
shameless  assaults  of  the  foreign  foe,  as  represented  by  the 
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Roman  Catholic  lobhy  styled  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian 
Missions,  at  the  nation's  capital,  is  recognized  by  all  right- 
thinking  Americans  as  a  more  dij^tingiiished  service  than 
could  be  rendered  by  any  martial  triumphs. 

For  some  reason,  imexplaiiied  to  the  ciedulous  public,  in 
1894  the  old  lobby  was  dissolved,  and  the  record  says:  "The 
Bureau  as  then  ct.iustituted  was  suj>erseded  by  a  new  corjtora- 
tion  cbarteretl  by  an  Act  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Marylaiul,  the  incorporators  being  His  Eminence  James  Car- 
dinal Gil)bons,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore;  Most  Rev.  P.  J. 
Ryan,  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia;  and  Most  Rev.  M.  A. 
CoiTigan,  Archbishop  of  New  York."  Tfiis  new  corporation 
has  evidently  not  destroyed  the  ideutity  of  tlie  loliby,  as  the 
audacious  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  J.  A.  Stephau  still  stands  out 
in  lx>ld  relief  as  Director. 

Such  hius  been  the  consciousness  of  power  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Wiishington  lobby  that,  whenever  Director  Stephan 
found  himself  in  his  illegal  aggressions  confronted  by  a  faith- 
ful executive  officer,  he  coolly  said :  "  We  had  to  return  to 
Congress  once  more  to  perfect  the  work  begun.  ,  .  Mr.  Mor- 
gan should  have  been  pi-oniptly  answered  that  we  did  not 
care  what  his  policy  was,  nor  what  his  specific  ordei*s  from 
the  Pi'esident  were ;  a  higher  power  than  either,  namely  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,"  existed,  to  which  he  believed 
he  could  ^vith  confidence  appeal. 

On  December  9,  1898,  the  press  informed  the  public  that: 

"Cardinal  Gibbons,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  tlie  arch- 
bishops of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America,  has  submitted 
a  petition  to  Congiess  asking  that  the  question  of  the  con- 
tract-scliool  system  be  reopened  and  that  Congress  again  go 
over  the  whole  subject  of  Indian  education. 

"The  petition  sets  forth  at  length  the  history  of  the  Indian 
school  question  and  the  legislation  applying  to  it,  up  to  the 
recent  provisions  in  appropriation  bills  looking  to  the  gradual 
discontinuance  of  government  aid  to  sectarian  schools.     The 
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petition  aska  that  a  congressional  inquiry  be  made  in  place 
of  the  departmental  inquiries,  in  order  that  the  nierita  and 
defects  of  contract  schools  and  government  schools  may  be 
shown  and  '  not  kept  as  a  secret  of  state  concealed  in  the 
tiles  of  any  department  or  office,' " 

The  petition  was  presented  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Representative  Mclntire  of  Baltimore,  ami  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Gorman  of  Maryland,  both  gentlemen  hailing  from 
the  State  which  chartered  the  reconstructed  Roman  Catholic 
lobby  in  Washington. 

The  meaning  of  this  last  effort  to  open  the  Indian  sectarian 
school  question  is  transparent,  after  all  denominations  except 
the  Roman  Catholic  have  withdrawn  from  a  dangerous 
financial  copartnersliip  with  the  Government,  and  after  the 
United  States  Congress  had  declared  in  its  last  three  appro- 
priation bills  that  the  future  policy  of  tlie  Government  was 
to  be  a  total  prohibition  against  the  sectarian  appropriations 
for  education,  in  language  as  follows :  "  And  it  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government  to  here- 
after make  no  appropriation  whatever  for  education  in  any 
sectarian  school," 

The  doors  of  the  United  States  Treasury  once  open  again 
to  the  greed  of  sectarianism,  and  funds  being  again  appropri- 
ated for  sectarian  education  among  the  Indians  as  the  wards 
of  the  nation,  consistency  would  demand  that  the  churcli  or 
churches  willing  to  do  sectarian  educational  work  among  the 
millions  of  our  new  wards  in  our  new  insular  possessions 
should  be  furnished  with  the  funds  they  miglit  demand. 
What  a  golden  opportunity  this  would  prove  for  politico- 
ecclesiastical  Romanism  in  the  Philippines  and  the  other  new 
possessions  where  its  form  of  civilization  has  cureed  the  popu- 
lations and  made  them  the  most  needy  subjects  for  missionary 
work  in  the  simplest  elements  of  morality!  And  then,  inci- 
dentally, the  United  States  Government  would,  by  liberal 
appropriations  for  the  work  of  Roman  propagandists,  afford 
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financial  relief  to  the  Pope,  whose  Spanish  bonds  are  not  now 
at  a  premium,  and  to  the  poor  monks  and  friai-s  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, whose  revenues  Avill  be  largely  decreased  under  a 
government  where  civil  and  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed. 
Th«se  members  of  Congress  even  whose  priucijiles  are  impris- 
oned in  the  ballot-boxes  within  the  districts  they  represent 
ought  to  be  able  to  uuderst^ntl  the  peril  embraced  in  this  new 
proposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  lobby  in  Washington. 

Under  cover  of  the  absorbed  attention  of  the  people  in  war- 
time these  political  plotters  put  through  Congress  the  West 
Point  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  Bill  of  devious  history.  Mean- 
while loyal  people  must  keep  still  at  such  times,  while  ene- 
mies, posing  as  patriots,  undermine  our  institutions. 

The  devices  resorted  to  in  securing  a  Seetwian  Chapel  on 
the  West  Point  Military  Heservation,  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  narration  : 

In  the  month  of  October,  1896,  the  officers  of  The  National 
League  for  tlie  Protection  of  American  Institutions  received 
intimation  that  a  movement  was  on  foot,  under  the  leadership 
of  Father  O'Keefe,  the  parish  priest  at  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y., 
to  secure  goverament  permission  for  the  erection  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  Chapel  within  the  limits  of  the  West  Point  Military 
Reservation.  A  permit  for  this  purpose  was  granted  by  Sec- 
retary of  War  Lamont,  provided  that  the  parish  pi'iest  would 
raise  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  building. 

To  show  that  this  exclusive  privilege  was  entirely  unneces- 
sary, we  quote  from  an  authoritative  statement  of  the  then 
existing  conditions: 

"  There  are  already  two  government  chaj>el8  at  West  Point. 
They  are  designated  the  '  Soldiers '  and  '  Cadet  *  Chapels.  In 
the  *  Soldiera '  Chapel,  woi-ship  the  Catholic  officers,  enlisted 
men,  and  civilians,  together  with  their  families,  also  the  Cath- 
olic Cadets,  few  in  number,  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
corps,  and   usually  numbering  about   thirty  men,  for  whom 
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Father  O'Keefe  or  his  assistaDt  conducts  two  masses  eaoh 
Sabbath  raoniiiig.  Thin  service  is  followed  by  a  Sunday 
School  for  the  Catholic  chiklreii. 

"  For  one  hoiii'  each  Sunday  afteraoon,  Chaplain  Herbert 
Shipinau,  an  Episcopalian,  holds  services  in  this  chapel  for  the 
non-Catliolics  with  the  exception  of  officers  and  cadets. 

'*  What  is  known  as  the  *  Cadet'  Chapel  is  for  the  use  of 
those  officers  and  cadets  who  are  not  Catholics.  The  services 
are  conducted  by  Chaplain  Shipman  at  10.30  a.  m.  eacli  Sab- 
bath.  About  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  corps  of  cadets  attend 
these  Bcrviees. 

*'  It  will  be  noticed  tliat  the  religious  welfare  of  the  officera, 
cadets,  and  enlisted  men  in  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy has  been  duly  considered,  and  the  Government  has  pro- 
vided two  chapels  for  tht^ir  use,  and  while  the  Catholics 
outnumber  the  Prote^stants  among  the  enlisted  men,  they  also 
have  the  use  of  the  *  Soldiers'  Chapel  the  entire  time,  except- 
ing one  hour  each  week, 

*'  Why  these  people  who  worship  in  the  '  Soldiers '  Chapel 
should  be  solicited  to  contribute  from  their  small  income 
toward  the  building  of  another  chapel,  to  be  exclusively  a 
Catholic  chapel,  is  not  understood  by  other  than  Father 
O'Keefe,  and  those  back  of  the  undertaking. 

"There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Father  O'Keefe  ie  supported 
by  powerful  social  and  jiolitical  influence." 

The  National  League  was  apptialed  to  for  advice  and  direc- 
tion in  this  matter  by  influential  citizens  of  various  religious  de- 
nominations. To  demonstrate  the  embarrassing  possibilities  of 
this  proposed  sectarian  grant.  The  League  advised  the  prepara- 
tion and  mailing  to  the  Secretary  of  War  of  separate  denomina- 
tional petitions  demanding  similar  grants  of  laud  for  their 
respective  denominations,  within  the  West  Point  Reserration. 

The  result  of  this  action  was  that  Secretary  Lamont  revoked 
the  permit  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 

We  have  good  authority  for  stating  that  a  bill  had  at  this 
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time  been  prepared,  with  a  view  to  securing  Congressioual 
action  aiithonziiig  the  grant,  but  it  was  deemed  expedient  by 
high  ecclesiastical  authority  to  suppress  it. 

The  presaure  upon  Secretary  Lament  to  renew  the  permit 
was  greater  than  he  could  resist,  and  he  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 8,  1897,  that,  "unless  Congress  shall  order  to  the  con- 
trary"— which  was  of  coui-se  clearly  impossible  when  that 
Congi'ess  had  only  four  weeks  more  of  official  life — he  should 
renew  the  permit;  and  before  leaving  office  on  March  4,  he 
did  renew  it. 

Shortly  after  the  inauguration  of  President  McKinley,  Gen- 
eral Alger,  the  new  Secretary  of  War,  announced  his  intention 
to  coiiHrm  the  giant  and  to  treat  allothei'  denominations  with 
what  he  styled  like  liberality.  So  widespread  and  numerous, 
however,  were  the  protests  against  this  procedure  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  evidently  liesitated  to  assume  tlie  responsi- 
bility, and  the  matter  was  referred  to  President  McKinley, 
and  by  hira  was  turned  over  to  Attorney  Genera!  McKenna 
for  an  opinion  as  to  the  power  of  the  Seci-etary  of  War  in  the 
premises. 

The  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  was  rendered  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  on  May  20,  181>7,  and,  coming  as  it  did 
from  one  of  their  own  religious  faith,  gave  the  friends  of  sec- 
tarian chapel-building  at  West  Point  a  decided  shock. 

The  opinion  is  lengthy,  and  we  quote  only  a  part  of  it. 

After  referring  to  the  act  of  July  22,  1802,  relative  to  leas- 
ing unused  Government  property,  he  says  in  part: 

"  It  is  veiy  clear  that  the  Secretary  of  War  has  no  power  to 
accept  a  donation  of  property  for  the  Government — certainly 
not  to  accept  it  with  the  limitation  proposed — its  use  in  per- 
petuity to  Rotnan  C'atholics. 

"  Tlie  action  of  Mr.  Secretary  Lament  did  not  respond  to 
the  offer — maybe  excludes  it.  Nevertheless,  there  are  serious 
objections  to  it.  It  gives,  not  a  lease  luiving  a  specified  dura- 
tion, but  a  license  without  limitation  of  time. 
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"That  these  licenses  transcend  the  statute  is  plain.  The 
statute  provides  for  a  definite  term  with  a  power  of  even 
revoking  that.  The  license  provides  for  no  tertn  and  really 
commits  the  Government  to  a  practical  perpetuity.  It  would 
be  idle  to  deny  this — idle  to  deny  that  you  do  not  expect  to 
exercise  the  power  of  revocation  except  in  emergency.  In- 
deed, a  contention  not  without  some  authority  could  be  raised 
that  you  could  not.  At  any  rate  the  Government  would  find 
itself  embarrassed  either  to  endure  a  perpetuity  of  I'ight  in  the 
license  or  exercise  an  individual  power. 

*'  The  license  should,  therefore,  be  revoked  and  the  peti- 
tioner remitted  to  Congress." 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  disappointment  of  Attor- 
ney General  McKenna's  coreligionists  over  this  opinion,  for  we 
find  Hon,  Frederic  K.  Coudert  giving  voice  to  his  vexation,  in 
the  New  York  Journal  of  May  22,  in  language  which  is  not 
very  far  removed  from  a  threat  of  political  boycott  similar  to 
that  which  ct>ntributed  to  the  defeat  of  President  Harrison 
for  re-election.     He  says  : 

"  If  this  decision  is  considered  just  by  the  President,  if  the 
interpretation  of  Mr.  McKenna  is  sustained,  it  will  drive  from 
the  Republican  party  many  of  its  repi-esentative  men. 

"  It  is  unjust  to  deny  to  C-atholics  a  privilege  of  this  kind; 
and  I  am  certain  that  any  political  party  which  sustains  such  a 
proceeding  will  sui'ely  meets  its  just  fate  at  the  hands  of  an 
intelligent  public." 

Undaunted  by  their  defeat  along  this  line  of  attack,  these 
persistent  and  usually  successful  plotters  for  securing  govern- 
mental assistance  in  their  sectarian  propaganda  re-formed  their 
ranks,  and  turned  their  attention  upon  Congress,  first  making 
an  effort  to  induce  the  National  Board  of  Visitors  at  West 
Point  to  indorse  their  scheme,  which  the  board  ver}^  properly 
declined  to  do. 

Apparently  taking  their  cue  from  the  complaisant  Secretary 
of  War,  a  bill  was  prepared,  the  broad  liberality  of  which,  it 
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was  thought,  would  overcome  all  scruples  as  to  its  funda- 
mental soundness  or  its  ulterior  purpose.  It  was  worded  as 
follows : 

"  That  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  discretion,  may  author- 
ize the  erection  of  a  building  for  religious  worship  by  any 
denomination,  sect,  or  religion,  ou  any  military  reservation  of 
the  United  States.  Pivmdetlj  That  the  erection  of  such 
building  will  not  interfere  with  the  uses  of  said  military 
reservation  for  military  purposes.  Said  building  shall  be 
erected  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  shall  be  removed  whenever,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  military  necessity  shall 
require  it." 

With  that  "  non-partisan  "  astuteness  which  contributes  so 
greatly  to  the  success  of  their  schemes,  they  selected  from  the 
great  political  party  in  whose  lanks  they  figure  least  numer- 
ously a  Senator  and  a  Rejiresentative,  })oth  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  to  present  this  bill  in  either  House,  wbich  waa 
done  on  January  5,  1898. 

This  bill,  ill  the  shape  in  which  it  was  drawn,  did  not 
progress  farther  than  the  House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs^  where  it  was  killed  by  a  vote  of  10  to  3. 

This  evidently  disconcerted  them  for  the  time  being,  for 
one  of  their  champions  iti  the  House,  also  a  New  York 
Republican  and  a  member  of  the  Conunittee  on  Military 
Affaii"s,  at  once  introduced  a  bill  "to  remove  ali  religious 
edifices  from  military  reservations,"  which  also  met  its  fate  in 
the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

They  still  had  anothei-  expedient  in  reserve  among  their 
almost  exhaustless  resouices.  The  Spanish-American  M'^ar 
was  engrossing  the  entire  attention  of  Congress  and  of  the 
American  people. 

The  wording  of  the  West  Point  Bill  was  again  adroitly 
manipulated,  limiting  its  scope,  it  will  be  noticed,  to  West 
Point  alone. 
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^^  Be  it  etw/'ted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, may  authorize  the  erection  of  a  Imikling  for  rtligious 
worship  hy  any  denomination,  sect,  or  religion  on  tlie  West 
Point  Military  Reservation  :  Provitled,  That  the  erection  of 
such  building  will  not  interfere  with  the  uses  of  said  reserva- 
tion for  military  purposes.  Said  bnihling  "shall  be  erected 
without  any  expense  whatever  to  the  goveniuient  of  the 
United  States,  and  shall  be  i-emoved  from  the  reservation,  or 
its  location  changed  by  the  denomination,  sect,  or  religious 
body  erecting  the  same  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  public  or  military  necessity  shall  require  it,  and 
without  compensation  for  such  building  or  any  other  expense 
whatever  to  the  Government." 

In  this  shape,  during  the  closing  days  of  this  exciting  and 
historic  session  of  Congress,  the  bill  passed  both  Houses  with 
little  opposition,  many  legislators  who  were  opposed  to  it  on 
principle,  laying,  if  they  gave  any  thought  to  it  at  all,  "  the 
flattering  unction  to  their  souls  "  that  they  were,  as  the  advo- 
cates of  the  bill  asserted,  "  treating  all  alike." 

TO    JUDICIAL    ADMINISTHATION, 

The  dubious  relations  of  politico-ecclesia^otical  Romanism 
to  the  judicial  dejiartments  of  civil  government  have  caused 
serious  alarm  on  the  part  of  many  thoughtful  citizens  and 
candid  students  of  the  principles  of  civil  liberty.  The  bar- 
gains between  party  politicians  and  Roman  Catholii:  bosses 
for  the  delivery  f)f  votes  to  be  paid  for  by  legislative  nomina- 
tions, positions,  and  appropriations,  possess  elements  of  peril, 
but  when  these  bargains  extend  to  nominations  for  the 
Judiciary  they  sap  the  very  foundations  of  justice.  This  very 
thing  is  done  in  multitudes  of  instances  in  all  parts  of  the 
land,  in  judicial  nominations  from  the  modest  civil  justice  of 
the  peace  to  the  judges  of  the  highest  courts  of  appeal. 
Often,  in  case  these  judges,  thus  nominated  and  elected,  try  to 
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be  honest  vvlien  liolding  the  balances  of  justice,  their  creators 
and  uiastei's  refuse  them  the  houor  of  a  reiioniiiiatioo. 

The  annals  of  American  courts  of  justice  record  case  after 
cane  where  the  appellate  courts  have  divided  and  rendered 
decisions,  not  only  on  political  pai'ty  lines,  but  on  sectarian 
lines,  and  where  it  has  been  assumed  in  advance,  as  a  matter 
of  coui'se,  that  the  decisions  would  be  (in  these  lines.  And 
all  this  is  the  legitimate  result  of  the  political  and  sectariau 
contracts  in  question.  As  in  a  recent  appi-eal  case  where 
sectariau  appropi'iations  were  involved  in  the  District  of 
Columbifl,  everywhere  it  was  taken  for  gi'anted  that,  coming 
before  Roman  Catholic  judges,  they  would  decide  in  the 
financial  interests  of  tlieir  church,  and  the  prejudgment  was 
not   then  and   seldom    is  disappointed. 

The  District  of  Columbia  being  a  part  of  the  national 
domain  as  distinguished  from  the  domain  of  any  State,  all  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  interested  in  its  judiciary. 
In  181*4  the  Court  of  Appeals,  consisting  of  three  judges, 
was  constituted  by  the  appointment  of  two  Konian  Catholic 
judges,  and  the  thiixi  was  of  Roman  Cathulic  heredity  and 
education.  It  was  this  sectariau  court  which  overruled  the 
decision  of  District  Judge  Haguer  in  the  matter  of  a  grant 
by  Cougi'ess  for  a  building  for  contagious  diseases,  which 
grant  was  passed  over  by  tlie  District  Commissioners  to 
a  Roman  Catholic  Hospital.  Tljis  Court  of  Ajipeals  did 
what  it  was  exi>ected  to  do  by  the  powers  iivhich  dictated  ita 
peraounel  and  determined  its  sectarian  character. 

A  prominent  and  cultured  American  Roman  Catholic  juiest 
recently  made  to  us  some  startling  revelations  concerning  the 
interference  of  ecclesiastics  in  prohibiting  the  promulgation 
of  the  veidict  and  indictment  of  a  Grand  Jury,  which  ought 
to  have  brouijht  about  the  criminal  indictment  of  both  the 
ecclesiastics  and  t>f  the  members  of  the  Grand  Juiy. 

Shortly  after  the  present  PontiflPa  recovery  from  his  illness 
in  1886,  after  re-establishing  all  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
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ties  of  the  Jesuits,  he  issued  a  papal  decree  in  whieli  occurs 
the  sentence  : 

"The  judicial  funetioiinries  must  refu^-e  ol>edience  to  the 
State  aud  to  the  huvs  of  the  country  which  are  in  contradic- 
tiou  with  Roman  Catholic  precepts." 

The  New  York  Tahkt  of  April  8,  1871,  said: 

"The  State  has  not  supreme  legislative  authority,  and  civil 
courts  which  couti'aveue  the  law  of  God  do  not  bind  the  con- 
science ;  and  whether  they  do  or  do  lutt  contravene  the  law,  the 
Church,  not  the  State  or  its  courts,  is  the  supreme  judge." 

Roman  Catholic  political  power  in  New  York  City  and  else- 
wliere  has  used  its  subservieut  courts  not  only  to  fill  by  com- 
mitments its  institutions  in  order  to  make  higher  demands  for 
the  people's  money  for  their  support,  but  it  has  used  these 
courts  for  the  purpose  of  biingiug  its  own  refractoiy  politi- 
cians iuto  subserviency. 

lu  New  Oj'Ieans,  iu  March,  1898,  Romanism  wrote  an  inter- 
esting chapter  of  history  concerning  its  relations  to  the 
judiciary. 

P^'or  many  year's  in  this  city  large  amounts  of  money  have 
been  appropriated  l)y  the  City  Council  for  various  private  and 
sectarian  institutions,  although  such  aiipropriations  are  a  direct 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  are  esjjecially  forbidden 
by  the  Constitution.  Certain  citizens  protested  against  these 
violations  aud  proceeded  legally  against  the  Comptroller  and 
the  City  Treasurer,  In  the  attempt  to  prove  that  the  institu- 
tions iu  question  were  private  and  sectarian  it  became  neces- 
sary to  bring  iuto  court  as  witnesses  the  officers  aud  authorities 
of  those  institutions.  Among  the  number  of  such  officers  was 
the  Mother  Prioress  of  an  order  of  cloistered  nuns  who  were 
barefooted  Carmelites.  This  Mother  Prioivsa  had  signed  the 
receipts  for  money  given  by  the  City  Treasurer  to  the  nun- 
nery. The  witness  refused  to  appear,  and  her  legal  defense 
stated  that  "  this  nun  was  cloistered  and  could  no  more  appear 
in  court  than  a  citizen  of  the  moon  could;  that  her  vows  were 
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audi  that  slie  could  not  leave  the  nunnery  tinder  any  circum- 
stancea";  and  counsel  read  a  section  from  the  statutes  showing 
that  the  Ui'suline  nim8  were  exemjit  fi'om  such  process  of  law, 
and  said  the  same  exemption  should  cover  the  Carmelite  nuns. 
The  attorney  for  the  plaintiffs  argued  that  if  this  nun  was  not 
too  cloistered  to  appear  at  the  City  Hall  and  sign  the  pay 
rolls  on  the  receipt  of  money,  she  was  not  too  cloisteied  to 
appear  in  court  when  her  evidence  was  required  ;  and  nsked 
the  judge  (N.  H.  Kighter)  to  issue  an  attachment  compelling 
the  witness  to  appear.  The  judge  said  he  would  not  issue 
the  attachment.  "Why  not,  your  Honor?  It  is  the  law," 
said  the  attorney  fur  the  plaintiffs.  "Because  I  won't," 
said  the  judge.  *'  If  it  were  twenty  times  the  law  I  would 
refuse  to  bring  a  cloistered  nun  out  of  the  nunnery  into  my 
court.     I  refuse  the  attachment." 

Thus  it  would  appear  from  the  Roman  Catholic  stand- 
point of  judgment  as  to  the  relation  of  the  judiciary  to  the 
rights  of  the  people,  that  the  membei's  of  religious  orders  can 
thrust  their  hands  into  the  treasury  of  the  peo|)le's  money, 
take  out  what  may  be  necessary  to  propagate  their  sectarian 
work  and  teachings,  and  then,  when  the  people  desire  to  Hiid 
out  whether  the  laws  and  the  constitution  of  a  commonwealth 
are  being  violated,  these  greedy  sectarians  and  criminals  before 
the  law  can  shelter  themselves  from  justice  by  seclusion  in 
the  cloistera  of  a  Roman  nunnery  or  raoriastery. 


TO   EXECITTIVE    AD%nNI6TRAT10N. 

The  political  claims  of  Romanists,  based  upon  the  fact  that 
they  are  Romanists,  are  not  exhausted  when  legislative  and 
judicial  limits  have  been  passed.  They  seek  to  hold  or  con- 
trol the  executive  departments  of  government,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  posititMis. 

About  ten  millions  is  the  outside  rational  limit  claim  for 
the  numbers  of  Roman  C'at holies  in  our  population  of  over 
seventy  millions,  yet  un<1or  the  general  goveniment,  and  under 
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local  governments  where  tliey  control  tbe  balance  of  power 
at  the  polls,  tbey  hold  a  number  of  offices  more  nearly  repre- 
sentative of  the  ratio  due  to  sixty  millions  than  to  ten 
millions.  They  have  not  more  than  one-seventh  of  the 
popnlatioi),  nor  nioi'e  than  one-tenth  of  the  voters,  while  they 
have  the  larg;est  proportion  of  illiteracy,  and  these  facts 
would  in  justice  give  them  a  very  limited  number  of  civil 
office  positions.  Still  they  preponderate  in  an  oflfensive  way 
in  Washington  and  at  the  center's  of  population. 

Dr.  Heiyhey,  over  his  own  signature,  in  1894  made  the 
following  statement  concerning  executive  departments  in 
Washington : 

"  In  this  article  I  want  to  confine  myself  to  a  statement  of 
facta  wliich  have  fallen  ijuite  within  my  knowledge  in  this 
city.  There  is  a  great  deal  being  said  just  now  about  the 
unpatriotic  work  of  Romanism  in  the  departments  of  the 
general  govei'nment.  .  .  What  I  sa}^  herein  must  carry  with 
it  whatever  weight  attaches  to  my  testimony  beai'ing  upon 
facts  coming  under  my  pereonal  knowledge. 

"The  custom  of  nuns  going  at  regular  intervals  thi"ougli 
the  departments,  and  coercing  money,  is  an  infamous  political 
iniquity.  In  the  Pension  Bureau  this  semi-mouthy  visitation 
is  an  arraut  outrage.  The  Commissioner,  First  Assistant,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Pensions  are  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  whole  management  of  the  bureau  is  under 
the  direction  of  these  three.  The  Roman  Church  worked  to 
accomplish  this.  Such  combinations  are  not  accidental.  A 
friend  of  mine,  a  little  while  ago,  stood  quietly  by  and  wit- 
nessed the  semi-monthly  pay  of  the  clerks.  The  procession 
of  clerks,  after  receiving  their  pay,  had  to  pass  between  two 
Dims,  each  holding  n  box,  and  nearly  all  paid  the  price  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  in  office.  It  took  two  houre  and  a  half  for 
the  more  than  two  thousand  clerks  to  pass  these  agents  of  the 
priesthood  and  pay  over  their  money.  And  this  in  a  great 
government  building  !     Are  we  free,  or  are  we  the  slaves  of 
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a  lustful,  inediiBval  ecclesiastical  institution  ?  Upon  demands 
which  were  made,  one  of  the  Cabinet  has  stopped  this  collec- 
tion of  a  tax  levied  on  the  goveruuient  clerks  by  the  Romish 
Church.  It  made  him  quite  mud,  and  he  said  all  sorts  of 
ugly  thiugs,  but  he  knew  the  evil  he  had  couutenauced  was 
au  outrage,  and  he  issued  the  order.  This  demaud  should  be 
made  upon  every  department. 

"In  acertaiu  room  in  the  printing  office  are  eleven  clerks 
at  one  table,  and  eight  of  them  are  Catholics.  In  this  bureau 
tickets  for  Catholic  fairs  ai'e  sold  from  once  to  twice  a  week 
during  government  hours.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  com- 
pelled to  buy,  and  say  they  would  lose  their  jilaee  if  they 
did  uot.  In  a  room  in  one  of  the  departments,  six  clerks 
were  reduced  in  one  day.  Strange  to  relate,  they  were  all 
membei-a  of  the  same  Protestant  churcli.  Six  othei-s  were 
promoted  to  take  their  places,  and  five  of  them  w^ere  Roman 
Catholics.  One  day  last  fall  twenty-four  promotions  Avere 
made  in  the  Bureau  of  Engravings,  and  nineteen  were  Roman 
Catholics.  Such  thiugs  do  not  occur  by  any  rule  of  mere 
accident.     I  could  continue  such  citations  over  many  pages." 

Dr.  Ilershey  refera  simply  to  two  Washington  departments, 
btjt  Romanists  in  immense  numbers  are  intrenched  in  every 
department,  and  uot  only  make  it  uucomfoi'table  for  their 
Protestant  associates,  but  in  many  instances  make  their  posi- 
tioua  absolutely  untenable.  The  supremacy  of  Romanists  in 
the  official  foive  of  the  Pensiou  Depaitmeut  is  especially 
aggravating  to  loyal  Americans,  when  they  recall  how  few 
Romanists,  relatively  speaking,  saw  actual  service  iu  the 
Union  Army,  how  many  deserted,  and  how  many  now  ai'e 
pensioners.  In  the  Agricultural  Department,  when  one  divi- 
sion was  some  time  since  aboHsheil,  seventy-eight  per  cent, 
of  the  clerks  were  found  to  be  Roman  Catholics,  who  were 
lai*gely  provided  for  elsewhere,  but  uot  so  with  the  twenty- 
two  per  cent,  of  Protestants. 

The  Land  Office,  the   Bureau  of  Engraving  aud  Printing, 
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and  the  Treasury  Department  reveal  a  kindred  state  of  facts. 
The  Indian  Bureau  has  beeu  considered,  with  a  single  inter- 
ni[)tion,  as  the  special  reservation  of  the  ofl&cial  lol>by  of 
Romanism  in  Washington  styled  the  Bureau  of  Catholic 
Indian  Missions,  It  has  been  crowded  with  Rumauist 
employees  controlled  by  this  lobby,  and  this  fact  has  done 
more  to  scandalize  this  department.  liotL  in  Washington  and 
in  its  active  operations  iu  the  Held  than  all  other  causes 
together.  A  few  years  siuce  the  following  incident  was 
recorded : 

"  Iu  the  Indian  reservation  iu  the  State  <»f  Minnesota,  under 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  Archbishop  Ireland,  was  a 
priest  who  was  creating  much  disturbance,  and  was  conse- 
quently objectionable  to  the  goverumeut.  The  Indian  Com- 
missioner ui'ged  that  the  priest  be  removed,  and  Ireland 
promised  it  should  be  done.  Not  long  afterward  the  Arch- 
bishop wanted  a  favor  of  the  Commissioner,  antl  (leueral  Mor- 
gan telegraphed  to  the  Indian  agent:  *  Is  Father  So-aud-So 
on  the  reservation?'  desiring  to  know  whether  Archbishop 
Ireland  had  kept  his  word.  Naturally  you  would  have  sup- 
posed that  the  agent  would  have  telegiuphed  an  answer  to  his 
ofticial  superior,  but  tLe  Commissioner  heard  not  a  word  until 
Thomas  IT.  Carter,  chairman  of  the  National  Ilejtublican  Com- 
mittee, telegraphed  General  Morgan  to  tliis  effect :  that  it  was 
better  not  to  make  any  fuss  about  that  priest  while  the  elec- 
tion was  pending. 

"This  meant  that  the  ludian  agent  had  reported,  directly  or 
in<lirectly,  to  Archbishop  Ireland,  and  that  Ireland,  who  poses 
as  a  Republican,  had  laid  his  hand  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 
who  was  running  the  Republican  campaign,  and  he,  in  turn, 
put  his  hand  upon  the  Indian  Comraisalouer,  and  advised  him 
to  leave  the  unworthy  priest  iu  his  place." 

A  prominent  citizen  remonstrating  with  a  superintendent 
of  schools  of  national  reputation  iu  a  large  city,  against  his 
subserviency  to  Roman  Catholic  priests  who  dictated  appoint- 
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inents  of  teachere  in  the  public  schools  regardless  of  their 
qualifications  and  in  violation  of  law,  but  on  sectarian  grounds, 
huniiliatingly  responded  :  *'  I  know  it  is  all  wrong,  but  the 
living  of  myself  and  family  is  at  stake."  This  same  superin- 
tendent was  afterward  re-elected  to  his  position,  on  the  express 
stipulation  of  subserviency  to  the  ecclesiastical  power  which 
seeks  to  control  and  fetter  the  public  schools  which  it  has 
been  unable  to  destroy,  despite  its  repeated  declaiation  of 
purpose. 

An  experienced  teacher  who  was  an  applicant  for  a  position 
as  a  teacher  in  the  New  York  City  public  schools  was  asked 
if  he  would  take  the  questions  in  advance  for  examination  in 
case  he  could  secure  them.  The  aj>plicant  asked  if  he  couUl 
get  them,  and  was  told  by  his  infonuunt  that  they  had  been 
secured  and  could  be  again.  "  How  will  jou  get  them  ?"  he 
asked  of  his  informant.  After  enjoining  secrecy  his  informant 
said,  '*  They  will  come  to  me  directly  from  a  physician,  who 
will  secure  them  from  a  Catholic  pi'iest."  At  the  time  of  this 
iQcideut  the  typewriters  and  stenographera  in  the  office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  schools  were  Roman 
Catholics,  and  in  their  hands  the  examination  papers  were 
placed  in  advance  for  copying.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  other  Roman  Catholics  in  official  school  positions 
hatl  access  to  the  examination  papers.  Where  did  this  pnest 
get  these  examination  paper's?  When  the  teacher  in  question 
visited  the  headquarter  of  the  Department  c(f  Education  in 
New  York  City  he  discovered  that  Romanists  were  on 
^vatch  at  the  doors  of  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Sclnx)ls, 

We  have  official  authority  for  the  statement  that  recently 
in  New  Yt>rk  City,  the  examinations  of  Roman  Catholic 
applicants  fur  positions  as  teachei-s,  who  were  attendants 
ujxtn  the  lectures  of  priests,  said  lectures  being  given  to 
those  |uepanng  for  examinations,  were  of  such  a  unifonn 
character  of  accuracy  that  there  could  be  but  one  conclusion 
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concerning  tLem,  and  that  was  that  the  priestly  iiistructora 
must  have  known  the  contents  of  the  examination  papera. 
This  conclusion  is  empliaaized  by  the  fact  that  candidates 
having  had  large  experience  in  teaching,  and  posseaaed  of  the 
highest  attainments,  wei-e  unahle  to  cope  in  excellence  of  their 
exaTuinations  with  the  uniform  excellence  of  those  of  lesa  ex- 
perience and  narrower  attainments  among  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic competitoi's.  In  this  same  board,  b)"  the  exercise  of  the 
usual  devices  in  which  they  are  ao  expert,  Roman  Catholic 
members  of  the  board  managed  to  get  control  of  the  com- 
mittee which  has  in  charge  the  preparation  of  examination 
papers  and  the  ranking  of  teachers.  It  is  also  true  that 
almost  all  of  the  employees  of  this  same  board  are  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  rai'e  exceptions  find  themselves  most 
uncomfortably  placed.  Rome  thus  seeks  to  run  the  public 
schools  as  an  annex  to  the  parochial  schools,  so  far  as  the 
executive  machinery  is  concerned. 

In  January,  1894,  President  Cleveland  nominated  for 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  Wbeeler  H. 
Peckham  of  New  York,  an  eminent  jurist,  a  cultured  gen- 
tleman, a  public-spiritetl  citizen,  and  a  patriotic  American. 
Senator  David  B.  Hill,  apparently  having  a  constitutional 
aversion  to  these  qualities  iu  a  judge,  violently  opposed  the 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Peckham  and  secured  a  diagraceful 
victory  in  defeating  the  confirmation.  But  this  defeat  was 
not  rendered  certain  until  the  sectarian  Roman  reserves  were 
oi'dered  out. 

Mr.  Peckham  was  a  member  cf  the  Law  Committee  of  the 
National  League  for  the  Protection  of  Ameiican  Institutions, 
having  as  his  associates  Wnt.  Allen  Butler,  Dorniau  B. 
Eaton,  Cephas  Brainerd,  and  Henry  E.  Rowland,  The 
objects  of  the  League  are  : 

"To  secure  constitutional  and  legislative  safeguards  for  the 
protection  of  the  common-school  system  and  other  Ameri- 
can institutions,  and  to  promote   public  instruction    iu  har- 
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mony  with  such  institutions,  and  to  prevent  all  sectarian  or 
denominational  appropriations  of  piihJic  funds." 

No  man  liaving  the  right  to  live  under  the  protection  of 
Atnerican  institutions  ought  to  be  offended  by  the  propaga- 
tion of  these  piinciples.  A  document  of  The  National 
League,  in  which  Mr.  Peckhain's  name  was  printed  as  a 
member  of  the  Law  Conunittee,  was  sent  to  United  States 
Senators,  which  was  supposed  to  furnish  a  Roman  Catholic 
reason  why  Mr.  Peokhain's  nomination  should  not  be  con- 
firmed. Again  political  Romanism  projected  itself  into  the 
executive  affairs  of  government  in  an  e.xcnseless,  offensive,  and 
disloyal  manner.  When  Mr.  Peckham  was  interviewed  he 
responded  in  a  characteristically  manly  way.  He  said  :  "  I 
fail  to  see  any  connection  with  an  anti-Catholic  movement  in 
the  objects  of  the  association.  I  }>elieve  there  are  a  good 
many  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  National 
League  for  the  Protection  of  American  Institutions.  I  am  in 
favor  of  spending  the  public  funds  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  voted,  and  I  am  opposed  to  all  sectarian  and  denomi- 
national appropriations  of  these  funds  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion. I  am  not  a  Catholic,  but  I  have  no  antipathy  against 
that  Church  or  its  members,"  But  it  is  a  crime  in  the  ju<lg- 
ment  of  Romanism  for  a  citizen  to  belong  to  any  organization 
which  proposes  ''  the  protection  of  the  common  school  system 
and  other  American  institutions  "  and  the  prohibition  of  "  all 
sectarian  or  ilenominational  ajipropriations  of  public  funds." 
Of  coui"se  it  would  never  do  to  have  a  man  elevated  to  the 
bench  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  who  does  not 
take  his  theory  of  civil  government  from  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  and  his  theory  of  political  ethics  from  Dnvid  B.  Hill. 
And  now  let  us  behold  the  sequel.  A  great  and  incor- 
ruptible jurist  was  defeated  by  the  unholy  combination.  Mr. 
White,  a  Roman  Catholic  Senator,  was  nominated,  and  he 
was  promptly  and  unanimously  cnnfirmed  by  the  joint  foires 
of  ** Senatorial  courtesy"  and  Roman  urgency.     Mr.  White 
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was  not  ft  member  of  a  law  conitnittee  of  a  patriotic  orj^ani- 
zation,  but  he  was  a  member  of  an  organization  which  in  its 
official  utterances  and  acts  has  been  the  persistent  and  wicked 
foe  of  "  the  common -school  system  and  other  American 
institutions,"  an<l  which  never  loses  an  opportunity  to  seize 
the  "  piibbc  funds  "  for  sectarian  propagfifion.  Thus  another 
disgraceful  chapter  of  American  executive  history  has  been 
written  by  Rome. 

Investigation  proves  that  important  official  secrets  of  exec- 
utive de2>artmeuts  in  Washington,  and  information  conceni- 
ing  vacancies  to  be  filled  or  how  to  create  vacancies,  have 
again  and  again  reached  their  ecclesiastical  destination 
through  Roman  Catholic  private  secretaries,  stenographera, 
and  typewriters.  One  of  the  persistent,  skillful,  astute,  and 
successful  plans  of  political  Romanism  is  to  place  its  repre- 
sentatives in  confidential  secretarial  relations  with  the  heads 
of  departments  and  the  possessors  of  executive  and  official 
secrets.  Through  this  medium  examination  papers  in  educa- 
tional and  civil  service  departments  have  found  tlieir  way 
into  the  hands  of  candidates  for  examination,  and  in  some 
instances  have  by  their  sale  proved  a  source  of  revenue  to 
ecclesiastical  brokers. 

Through  these  secret  confidential  agents,  officials  about  to 
be  removed  from  office  because  of  their  incompetency  have 
been  notified,  and  they  have  had  ample  time  to  bring  priestly 
and  |X)litical  pressure  to  bear  to  retain  them  in  places  they 
could  not  fill,  but  where  they  continued  anchored  to  the  public 
treasury.  The.se  facts  are  Btmply  instances  in  connection  with 
multitudes  of  offices,  l>ut  the  chiefs  in  most  instances  dare 
not  face  the  facts  because  they  know  that  they  would  be 
crushed  by  the  politicians  who  are  the  obsequious  slaves  of 
political  ecclesiasticism  claiming  to  control  votes. 

According  to  Dr.  Dollinger,  "The  infallibility  dogma  im- 
poses upon  those  who  accept  it  the  solemn  obligation  to  violate 
civil  law,  to  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  ordinances  of 
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government  whenever  the  Po[>e  shall  pronounce  his  infallible 
judgment  against  any  one  of  those  ordinances  ujx)n  moral  or 
religious  grounds." 


TO    EDUCATION     AITO   THE   SCHOOLS. 

The  education  of  the  people  under  any  form  of  government 
ought  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  civic  structure.  In  a  re- 
public where  every  citizen  is  a  sovereign,  the  education  of  the 
people  is  not  only  vital  but  indispensable  to  its  peace  and 
perpetuation.  Ignorant  masses  are  the -^pes  of  a  despot 
whether  he  he  a  monarch  with  an  h^MiHmry  title,  a  political, 
an  ecclesiastical,  or  a  politico-ecclesiastical  boss. 

The  only  power  which  can  destroy  superstition  in  religion 
or  politics  is  knowledge.  Therefore,  when  any  institution 
founded  upon  superstition  resists  the  education  of  the 
people,  it  is  simply  heeding  the  first  law  of  nature  for  self- 
preservation.  This  accounts  for  the  opposition  of  Romanism 
in  every  land  to  the  uniform  common  education  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  for  the  ignorance  of  the  people  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries  and  the  decadence  of  Romanism  in  countries  where 
the  common  people  are  educated. 

The  masses  educated  are  the  loyal  subjects  alone  of  a  patri- 
otic conscience.  Every  power  seeking  to  bring  a  people  or 
a  government  into  subjection  to  a  tyrannical  will  aims  first  to 
enthrall  the  human  mind  with  ignorance.  Politicoecclesias- 
tical  Romanism  only  thrives  where  ignorance  is  prevalent, 
and  whenever  it  grapples  with  a  nation  its  first  step  is  to  seek 
to  control  the  common  education  of  the  people,  reducing  it 
to  a  minimum  of  secular  instruction  with  a  maximum  of 
ecclesiastical  instruction.  These  facts  are  patent  in  eveiy 
country  where  Rome  has  had  absolute  sway.  In  America  we 
are  especially  interested  in  the  hi.story  of  the  relation  of 
Romanism  to  that  countiy  which  furnishes  us  a  lai'ge  propor- 
tion of  our  officedioldei*H  in  the  centers  of  the  population,  and 
the  would-be  rulei-s  of  the  republic. 
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In  the  century  succeeding  the  beneficent  work  of  St.  Patrick 
in  Ireland,  the  Irish  were  the  best-educated  people  in  the 
West  of  Europe.  The  larger  portion  of  the  ishind  for  ages 
has  been  given  over  by  the  Koman  Catholic  clergy  to  the 
most  degrading  ignorance,  despite  the  facts  that  the  British 
Parliament  has  furnished  ample  means  for  the  common  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  and  the  people  themselves  have  been 
hungry  for  education,  and  when  opjxtrtuuity  is  presented, 
have  eagerly  grasped  it,  and  shown  a  readiness  for  learning 
characteristic  of  tJjQ,  naturally  noble  race  to  which  they  be- 
long. The  contrast  In^flueational  matters  between  the  north 
and  the  south  of  Ireland  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  ;  the 
causes  for  the  contrast  are  patent  to  the  most  superficial 
observer. 

Rome,  the  seat  of  the  world-wide  papal  power,  presents  in 
its  common  people  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  a  condi- 
tion of  ignorance  so  discrefliting  to  the  Roman  Church  as 
to  be  appalling  to  the  citizens  of  this  land,  where  the  same 
church  is  seekitig  to  control  the  education  of  the  people. 

No  wonder  Rome  cherishes  an  uncompromising  hostility  to 
schools  that  are  not  completely  under  her  care.  She  would 
make  the  second  article  of  the  Concordat  ratified  between 
Spain  and  the  Holy  See,  in  1851,  the  educational  rule  for 
every  land  which  she  can  control.  It  reads  thus :  "  All  in- 
struction in  universities,  colleges,  seminaries,  and  public  and 
private  schools,  shall  he  mnfonn.abls  to  CatJioUe  doctnne,  and 
no  impediment  shall  be  put  in  the  way  of  the  bishops,  etc., 
whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  purity  of  doctrine  and  of 
manuei's,  and  over  the  religi&m  education  of  youth,  even  in  the 
public  schools.''^ 

In  every  English-speaking  nation  the  people  today  are 
engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Romanism  over  the  question  of 
public-school  education. 

Victor  Hugo  has  this  to  say  about  Rome  as  an  educator: 

"  Ah,  we  know  you !     We  know  the  clerical  party  ;  it  is 
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an  old  party.  This  it  is  whicli  has  found  for  the  truth  those 
two  raarvelons  supporters,  ignorance  and  error.  This  it  is 
which  forbids  to  science  and  genius  the  going  beyond  the 
missal,  and  which  wishes  to  cloister  thought  in  dogmas. 
Every  step  which  the  intelligence  of  Europe  has  taken  has 
been  in  spite  of  it.  Its  history  ia  written  in  the  history  of 
human  progress,  hut  it  is  written  on  the  back  of  the  leaf.  It 
is  opposed  to  all.  This  it  is  which  caused  Prinelli  to  be 
scourged  for  having  said  tliat  the  stars  would  not  fall.  This 
it  is  which  put  Campanella  seven  times  to  torture  for  saying 
that  the  number  of  worlds  was  infinite,  and  for  having  caught 
a  glimpse  at  the  secret  of  creation.  This  it  is  which  per- 
secuted Harvey  for  having  proved  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  In  the  name  of  Jesus  it  shut  up  Galileo.  In  the 
name  of  St.  Paul  it  imprisoned  Christopher  Columbus. 

"There  is  a  Ixiok — a  book  which  is  from  one  end  to  the 
other  an  emanation  from  above  ;  a  book  which  contains  all 
human  wdsdoiii  illuminated  by  all  divine  wisdom — a  book 
which  the  veneration  of  the  people  call  the  Book — the  Bible ! 
Well,  yoiu"  censure  has  reached  even  that — ^uuheard-of  thing  ! 
Popes  have  proscribed  the  Bible.  How  astonishing  to  wise 
spirits ;  how  overpowering  to  simple  liearts  to  see  the  finger 
of  Rome  placed  upon  the  Book  of  God  !  Now,  you  claim  the 
liberty  of  teaching.  Stop ;  let  us  see  your  pupils.  Let  us 
see  those  you  have  produced.  What  have  you  done  for  Italy  ? 
For  Spain  ?     The  one  in  ashes,  the  other  in  ruins." 

This  moi-sel  of  history  from  the  Roman  Catholic  standpoint 
will  fit  any  part  of  the  history  of  the  school  controversy : 

"Throughout  the  Northern  States  there  had  l)een  general 
progress,  but  the  close  of  the  war  was  a  signal  for  the  revival 
of  the  old  bitterness  against  the  Church.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  make  the  school  question  not  a  State  but  a  national 
matter.  General  Grant,  elected  President  in  1869,  showed 
a  disposition  to  unite  with  the  old  Know-Nothing  party,  and 
on  several  occasions  alluded   to  the  school  question,  taking 
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ground,  however,  in  favor  of  absolutely  godless  schools.  The 
question  of  the  right  of  bigoted  Protestants  to  force  their 
erroneous  and  mutilated  translation  into  stdiools  fis  being  the 
Bible,  came  before  the  courts  in  Ohio ;  but  the  judiciary  there, 
as  in  Massaclui setts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  listened  to 
prejudice,  and,  when  Catholic  cases  came  up,  sought  to  warp 
the  law  so  as  to  annoy  the  Church. 

"These  signs  induced  new  and  greater  exertion  to  expand 
our  system  of  parochial  schools,  so  as  to  avoid  any  necessity 
for  Catholics  to  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools,  which 
it  was  evident  must  soon  be  either  aljsolutely  Protestant  or 
utterly  infidel.  New  schools  were  established  in  many  parts, 
notably  in  New  England,  where  the  parochial  system  had  made 
little  progress.  The  teaching  oi^dei's  already  in  the  country 
spread,  and  ivere  aided  by  othei-s  from  abr-oad,  like  tlie  Pres- 
entation Nuns,  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  the  Sis- 
ters of  Chi'istian  Charity.  Tlie  preparation  of  suita}>Ie  8cho<d 
books  received  greater  care,  and  not  only  read  ere,  but  series 
of  geographies  and  school  histories  were  prepared  cfpial  to 
any  published  for  use  in  the  public  schools.  Some  of  these 
were  mere  modifications  of  Protestant  works,  but  others  were 
intrinsically  Catholic." — Bitsinger  mid  Shears  ^^  Hist,  of  the 
(hilt.  Church,''  pp.  408-409, 

Under  the  requirements  and  dictation  of  the  Roman  hier- 
archy, the  Board  of  National  Education  of  Ireland  issued  a  re- 
vised edition  of  a  reading  book  to  be  used  in  the  schools.  From 
this  new  reading  book  the  articles  on  "  The  British  Constitu- 
tion,'' and  on  "  Political  Economy,"  by  the  late  Archbishop 
Whately  were  expunged,  ami  in  their  phice  were  live  articles 
by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Mgr,  Molloy,  and  other  Catholic  writers. 
The  articles  by  sucli  authora  as  Humlioldt,  Shakespeare,  Can- 
ning, Gray,  and  Shelley  were  replaced  by  poetry  from  Irish 
writers,  and  articles  by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Rev.  Dr.  Ilealey, 
and  other  Romanists;  and  Scriptural  articles  were  also  excluded. 

The  articles  in  these  reconstructed  text-books  on  political 
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economy,  money  and  exchange,  value  and  laljor,  wages, 
security  of  property,  capital,  taxes,  rent,  etc.,  were  all 
changed,  and  inferior  articles  of  instruction  upon  these  varied 
subjects  were  snbstihite*!  for  Iheni. 

Efforts  at  expurgating  erlitions  of  history  and  other  school 
books  in  the  interests  of  a  nariow  and  one-sided  Roman  Cath- 
olic instniction  have  been  made  in  schools  in  many  of  the 
States  in  America. 

Before  the  constitutions  of  certain  States  were  chan2e*]  to 
prohibit  tlie  division  of  the  school  fimd  on  sectarian  lines, 
many  of  the  school  books  used  in  the  parochial  schoolg,  which 
were  paid  for  by  the  State,  were  perversions  of  American  his- 
tory and  assaults  upon  Prt»testantism. 

Reputable  publishers  of  standard  cyclopedias  have  per- 
mitted new  editions  of  their  works  to  be  rcAvritteii  by  Roman 
Catholic  authoi-s,  wherever  historic  articles  had  any  bearing  on 
the  Roman  Church. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Messenger  of  the  Sarred  Heart,  in  its 
protesst  against  the  attendance  of  Catholic  students  ujvon  Prot- 
estant institutions,  says :  "  Experience  shows  also  that  history 
has  never  been  undei-stood  nor  taught,  and  cannot  he  taught 
by  Protestants,  jus  a  class.  Some  individuals  have  risen  above 
the  prejudices  of  Protestantism  ;  but  these  individuals  are  few, 
indeed,  and  far  between.  Thus  Catholic  students  in  Protestant 
institutions,  in  the  best  case,  are  deprived  of  the  best  elements 
in  education,  whether  religious  or  secular." 

Dr.  Philip  Schaffs  translation  of  the  "  Syllabus  Errornm  " 
(Pius  TX.,  1864)  and  other  acts  of  the  Popes,  gives  the  follow- 
ing aifirmative  claims  concerning  education,  which  have  re- 
ceived papal  condemnation  as  errors  : 

"  To  hold  tliat  any  method  of  instniction  of  youth,  purely 
secular,  may  be  approved. 

"To  hold  that  knowledge  of  things  Philosophical  and  Civil 
may  and  should  decline  to  be  guided  by  Divine  and  Ecclesi- 
astical authority.'* 
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Devare'a  translation  of  Propositions  XLV.  and  XliVII.  of 

the  same  Syllabus,  condemning  secular  public  schools,  is  as  fol- 
lows, denying  tbat : 

**  T!ie  entire  direction  of  tbe  public  schools  in  which  the 
youth  of  any  Chi'istian  country  is  taught,  can  and  must  be 
assigned  to  the  civil  authorities,  and  even  so  assigned  that 
under  no  circumstances  to  any  authority  should  the  right  be 
granted  to  mix  itself  in  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  in  the 
direction  of  the  studies,  in  the  conferring  of  degrees,  in  the 
selection  or  approbation  of  teachers, 

"The  best  interest  of  civil  society  demands  that  popular 
schools  which  are  open  to  all  children  of  any  class  of  the  (>eo- 
ple,  also  public  institutions  as  a  whole  that  are  destined  to 
furnish  to  the  youth  the  higher  branches  of  discipline  and 
education,  should  be  removed  from  all  authority  of  the  Church 
be  it  of  moderative,  virtual,  or  obtrusive,  and  that  they  should 
be  subject  to  the  undisputed  judgment  of  civil  and  political 
authority  for  the  approval  and  meeting  the  level  of  the  pre- 
vailing and  more  common  opinions  of  the  age." 

Father  Hecker  writes : 

"  Catholics  say  that  it  is  no  necessary  part  of  the  function 
of  the  State  to  teach  and  educate  children.  The  education  of 
children  is  rather  a  parental  than  a  political  duty.  Besides, 
to  ascribe  all  this  function  to  the  State  is  anti-American. 

"  It  is  clear  that  the  chief  aim  of  the  advocates  of  the  pres- 
ent public-school  system  in  the  United  States  is  less  the  desire 
for  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  than  the  advancement  of  a 
pet  theory  of  education ;  and  they  insist  upon  its  exclusive 
adoption  because  they  imagine  that  its  spirit  and  tendency 
are  against  the  spread  and  progress  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
Thus  they  subordinate  education  to  a  sectarian  prejudice."^ — 
*'  Tlw  Catholic  Chwch  in  the  United  St^te^,''  p.  16. 

As  American  citizens,  regardless  of  religious  or  political 
faiths,  it  becomes  us  to  examine  the  attitude  of  any  and  all,  real 
or  seeming,  foes  of  the  American  free  public-school  system  of 
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education.  Id  the  disciiBeions  of  late  yeai-s  tlie  Koman  Catho- 
lic Churelj  baa  come  into  great  proiiiiueiiee  ou  this  question. 
Let  us  tlispiissiouately  look  into  tlie  history  of  this  relation. 
Let  ua  look  at  the  attitutle  of  this  Church,  speiikiug  through 
its  highest  authorities.  Cardinal  Gibbons  in  1890,  in  his 
Iwok,  **  Our  Christian  Heritage,"  insists  upon  religious  instruc- 
tion iu  the  <lay  achoola,  and,  recognizing  the  difficulties,  pro- 
poses the  following  remedy:  "The  remedy  for  these  defects 
would  be  supplied  if  the  denominational  system^  such  as  now 
obtains  iu  Cauada,  were  applied  iu  our  public  schools."  This 
is  a  division  of  the  school  funds  on  denominatiunal  lines,  or 
the  destruction  of  the  system. 

In  1882  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Jenkins  of  the  diocese  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  issued  a  pampldet  of  over  one  hundred  pages,  ad- 
dressed to  Catholic  parents,  entitled  "The  Judges  of  Faith 
and  (rodless  Schools ;  A  compilation  of  evidence  against  secular 
schools  the  world  over,  especially  against  common  State  schools 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  wherever  entirely  withdrawn 
flora  the  influence  of  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church." 
In  the  preface  ap2)car3  the  following : 

"  It  may  be  worthy  of  noting  that  these  pages  contain  the 
cuuciliar  or  single  rulinga  of  no  less  than  250  judges  of  the 
faith  versus  Godless  schools;  among  which,  seventeen  plenaiy 
and  provincial  councils;  two  or  three  diocesan  synods;  two 
or  three  Poj>es  (if  Pius  VII.  be  coimted)  ;  two  sacred  con- 
gregations of  some  twenty  cardinals  and  pontifical  (►fficials; 
seven  single  cardinals;  who,  with  thirty-three  aichbishops, 
make  forty  primates  and  metropolitans;  about  seventy  single 
bishops  and  archbishops,  deceased  or  living,  in  the  United 
States." 

The  pages  which  follow  authenticate  this  statement. 

From  the  decrees  of  the  Thinl  Plenary  Conncil  of  Baltimore 
in  1889  we  have  the  official  statement  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  America  on  the  subject  of  education: 

"  We  direct  and  decree  : 
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"First. — That  near  every  cliuicb  where  no  school  now  ex- 
ists a  p.'irochia]  school  shall  lie  erected  within  two  years  after 
the  pioinulgatioii  of  tlie  decrees  of  this  coiiuclh  and  perpetu- 
ally sustaiued,  unless  the  bishop,  ou  accouut  (.ff  special  grave 
difficulty,  shall  decide  that  a  delay  may  be  allowed. 

'*  Second. — Any  priest,  who  by  his  own  blameworthy  neg- 
lect shall  liiiider  the  erection  or  sii]>port  of  such  a  scLoul,  or 
after  re[>eated  adiiiouitiou  by  the  bishop  shall  uot  cany  out 
this  law,  deserves  to  be  removed  from  his  church. 

"Third.— Any  mission  or  parish  which  so  fails  to  aid  its 
priest  in  the  erection  and  support  of  the  school,  that  on  ac- 
count of  its  supine  neglect  a  school  cannot  exist,  nuist  be 
reproved  by  the  bishop,  and  by  whatever  more  elhcacious  and 
prudent  methods  are  needed,  must  be  induced  to  provide  tbe 
necessary  aid. 

"  Fourth. — All  Catholic  parents  are  bound  to  send  their 
children  to  parochial  schools,  unless  they  provide  at  home  or 
in  other  Catholic  schools  sufficiently  and  evidently  for  the 
Christian  education  of  their  children  ;  or  for  any  sufficient 
eanse  which  is  approved  by  the  bishop,  and  with  suitable 
safeguards  and  protection,  they  may  send  them  to  other 
schools  ;  but  it  is  the  province  of  the  bishop  to  decide  what 
is  a  Catholic  school." 

On  November  16,  1892,  Archbishop  Satolli  delivered  an 
address  to  the  archbishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as- 
sembled in  New  York  City,  in  which  he  discussed  the  school 
question  as  follows: 

"The  adoption  of  one  of  three  plans  is  reconunended  ;  the 
choice  to  be  made  according  to  local  circumstances  in  the  dif- 
ferent States  and  various  personal  relations. 

*'  Tiie  first  exists  in  an  agreement  between  the  bishop  and 
the  members  of  the  school  board,  whereby  they,  in  a  spirit  of 
fairness  and  good  will,  allow  the  Catholic  children  to  be  aa- 
senvbled  dm-iiig  fi-ee  time  and  taught  the  Catechism;  it  would 
also  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  if  this  plan  were  not  con- 
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fined  to  primary  schools,  but  were  extended  likewise  to  the 
hiaib  schools  and  colleses  in  the  form  of  a  free  lecture.  The 
second,  to  have  the  Catechism  class  outside  the  public-school 
building,  and  also  classes  of  higher  Christian  doctriue,  where, 
at  fixed  times,  the  Catholic  children  would  assemble  with  dili- 
gence and  plesisure;  induced  thereto  by  the  authority  of  their 
parents,  the  i>ei"suasion  of  their  pastors,  and  the  ho[>e  of  praise 
and  rewards.  The  third  plan  does  not  seem  at  firet  sight  so 
suitable,  but  is  bound  up  more  intimately  with  the  duty  of 
parents  and  pastors.  Fzistors  should  unceasingly  urge  the 
duty  imposed,  by  both  natural  and  divine  law,  of  bringing  up 
their  children  in  sound  morality  and  Catholic  faith.  Besides, 
the  instruction  of  children  appertaius  to  the  very  essence  of 
the  pastoral  charge.  Let  the  pastor  of  souls  say  to  them  with 
the  apostle,  '  My  little  children,  of  whom  I  am  in  labor  agaiu 
until  Christ  be  formed  in  you'  (Gal.  iv.  19).  Let  him  have 
classes  of  children  in  the  parish  schools,  as  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Rome  and  many  other  places,  and  even  id  churches 
in  this  country,  with  very  happj  results. 

"  Nor  let  him,  with  little  prudence,  show  less  love  for  the 
children  that  attend  the  public  schools  than  for  those  who  at- 
tend the  parochials;  on  the  contrary,  stronger  marks  of  loving 
solicitude  are  to  be  shown  to  them;  the  Sunday-school  and 
the  hour  for  catechism  should  be  devoted  to  them  in  a  special 
manner.  And  to  cultivate  this  field,  let  the  pastor  call  to  his 
aid  other  priests  and  even  suitable  ntembers  of  the  laity,  in 
order  that  what  is  supremely  necessary  be  wanting  to  no  child." 

At  this  same  meeting  of  the  archbishops  at  which  Satolli 
delivered  his  address  as  the  representative  of  the  Pope  the 
following  action  was  taken  : 

*'  First. — Restdved,  To  promote  the  erection  of  Catholic 
schools,  so  that  there  may  be  accomnuKlation  in  them  for 
more,  aud,  if  possible,  for  all  our  Catholic  children,  accord- 
ing to  the  decree  of  tlie  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore 
aud  the  decisions  of  the  Holy  See. 
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"Second. — Resolved,  That  aa  to  children  who  at  present 

do  not  attend  Catholic  schools,  we  direct,  in  addition,  that 
proviaion  be  made  for  them  by  Sunday-schools,  and  also  by 
instruction  on  some  other  day  or  days  of  the  week,  and  by 
urging  parents  to  teach  their  children  the  Christian  doctrine 
in  their  homes.  These  Sunday  and  week-day  schools  should 
be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  clergy,  aided  by  intelli- 
gent lay  teachers,  and,  when  jwssible,  members  of  religious 
teachiug  orders," 

The  Pope,  recognizing  the  fact  that  there  was  lack  of  con- 
sistency between  the  deliverances  on  the  sclioo]  question  of 
the  Plenary  Council  and  Satolli's  address  to  the  archbishops, 
and  halted  by  the  action  of  the  archbishops,  on  June  1,  1893, 
sent  a  letter  to  the  American  prelates,  in  which  he  said  of 
SatoUi : 

"But  his  legation  had  this  also  for  its  purpose:  That  our 
presence  should  be  made,  as  it  were,  perpetual  ann»ng  you  by 
the  'permanent  establishment  of  an  apostolic  delegation  at 
Wttsldiigton-.^^ 

And  of  Satolli's  school  proposition  he  said : 

**For  the  principal  propo.sitions  offered  by  hira  were  drawn 
from  the  decrees  of  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore, 
and  especially  declare  that  Catholic  schools  are  to  be  most 
sedulously  promoted,  and  that  it  is  to  be  left  to  the  Judgment 
and  conscience  of  the  ordinaiy  to  decide,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, when  it  is  lawful  and  when  unlawful  to  attend 
the  public  schools." 

In  February,  1893,  at  the  instigation  of  several  priests, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  late  Father  Corrigau  of  Hoboken, 
a  bill  styled  "A  Parochial  Free  School  Bill,"  was  introduced 
into  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Jei-sey.  It  was  a 
bold  and  explicit  demand  for  the  division  of  the  public-school 
funds  on  sectarian  lines.  The  bill  was  not  pressed  foi-  pass- 
age, because  the  Attorney  General  pronounced  an  advance 
judgment  that,  b&  worded,  it  was  unconstitutional. 
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Father  Coi'rigan  asserted  that  lie  had  the  approval  of  Aich- 
bishop  Satolli  iu  this  moveiiieut. 

lu  October,  18^1,  Father  Corcoran,  priest  of  St.  Joseph's 
Roman  Catholic  Church  at  8tilhvater,  Miuu,,  accompanied 
by  some  of  his  principal  laymen,  appeared  before  the  School 
Board  and  prest^nted  a  written  piT>position  to  lease  to  said 
iMiard  the  St,  Joseph's  parocliial  schon!  buihling  for  the  school 
year,  for  the  uonjinal  sum  of  tme  th41ar.  This  constituted  the 
sulistance  of  the  wiitteu  proixisition  ;  but  accompanying  it 
was  an  oral  reijueat  that  the  Sistera  be  retained  as  teachers, 
}>ruvided  tht'}'  should  pass  the  recpiired  examinations.  The 
written  pnmiosition  was  accepted,  and  the  oral  request  com- 
plied witli.  Some  Sisters  were  brought  from  St.  Paul  who 
passed  the  exaininatittus  well.  Thiis  the  business  was  cou- 
sununated,  and  the  schoid,  designated  by  the  board  the  *'  Hill 
School,"  was  ostensibly  j)]aced  iindei'  its  control,  although  the 
issue  proved  that  this  was  a  sectarian  school  supported  by 
public  money.  The  school  district  boundaries  were  totally 
disregaitled.  Roman  Catholic  scholai-s  were  takt^u  from  all 
parts  of  the  city  and  put  into  tlie  Hill  School,  wliicli,  as 
before,  had  Sistei'S  for  teachers,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  their 
order.  Prayei-s,  catechism,  and  other  religious  services  and 
instructions  were  offered  and  given  before  and  after  the  regu- 
lar scliool  hours. 

The  situation  at  Stillwater  presented  some  features  not 
encountered  at  Faribault.  In  Fnribaidt  there  were  more 
divisions,  and  the  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents  were 
permitted  to  go  to  the  same  school  from  all  part«  of  the  city 
without  violating  any  of  the  regulations  of  the  board.  In 
Stillwater  there  were  ward  l>oundaries  and  gratknl  schools, 
and  teachers  and  children  were  subject  to  transfer  from  one 
school  to  another.  That  inv<dved  transferring  teachers  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  a  Roman  Catholic  onler  to  the  public  schools, 
and  the  transfer  of  children  of  Protestjint  parents  to  the  scIumiI 
where  the  teachers  were  a  constant  object-lesson  for  the  benefit 
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of  their  Church.  As  we  have  seen,  this  system  cannot  be 
Diade  to  work  satisfactorily,  and  this  attempt  to  get  the  State 
to  support  a  sectarian  parochial  school  has  signally  aud  legiti- 
mately failed. 

The  Faiibault  plan  was  the  device  of  Archbishop  Ireland, 
wlu)  aii!>niitted  it  to  the  Pope,  and  by  so  doing  raised  a  violent 
controversy  among  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Tlie  plan  was  uot  entirely  satisfactory  to  either  zeal- 
ous Catholics  or  to  good  Americans  ;  but  the  Vatican  decided 
that  it  might  be  "tolerated"  under  exceptional  circunistaQces. 
Americans  are  tolerating,  but  not  approving  it.  It  was  com- 
promising for  peace's  sake  on  a  matter  of  principle  in  exeep 
tional  cases  then,  and  therefore  cau  never  become  satisfactory 
to  either  Americans  or  Catbolics. 

The  so-called  "  Faribault  plan,"  in  the  city  of  that  name  in 
Minnesota,  was  brought  as  an  issue  to  the  polls  in  the  election 
of  a  school  board.  The  candidates  favoring  the  Aoiencau 
free  common-school  system  and  opposed  to  the  comj^romise 
plan  of  partial  surrender  to  sectarian  demands  were  elected 
by  200  majority  in  a  total  vote  of  1000. 

lu  making  his  plea  to  the  Pope  for  "  toleration  "  for  his 
compromise  school  plan  at  Faribault  aud  Stillwater,  in  Minne- 
sota, Archbisliop  Ireland  sa^'s : 

'*  I  say  that  the  transaction  of  Faiibault  does  not  fiu'm  a 
part  of  any  system  whatever,  but  that  it  constitutes  simply  an 
honest  attempt  on  my  part  to  obtain,  with  the  aid  of  the  State, 
a  Catholic  education  for  our  children  in  the  two  above  men- 
tioned places,  in  which,  without  such  aid,  that  education  ivas 
impossible.  Furthermore,  I  make  the  observation  that  the 
objection  is  in  full  contradiction  to  the  organization  of  the 
church  as  well  as  of  the  Re}niblic,  because  no  one  diocese,  no 
one  State,  has  the  power  to  make  laws  and  systems  for  other 
dioceses  or  other  States. 

"  Finding  it  impossible  to  maintain  a  suitable  parochial 
school  in  this  parish  with  the  contributions  of  the  poor  faith- 
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ful,  I  have  made  a  compromise  by  wliicb,  tlimugh  au  agree* 
meut  entered  into  with  the  School  Comniissiouer,  1  oV)tained 
the  aid  rtf  the  State  for  our  school. " 

Temporary  toleration  was  granted,  but  it  was  toleration  for 
a  dangerous  compromise,  so  far  as  the  public  schools  are  con- 
cerned, and  not  a  recognition  of,  or  tribute  to,  the  value  and 
character  of  the  schools  for  the  training  of  citizenship. 

On  Sunday,  November  19,  1893,  in  the  Snnduy  Dtmocnit, 
a  weekly  family  Journal  devoted  to  Irish  Home  Rule,  litera- 
ture, politics,  etc.,  pulilished  in  New  York  City,  there  appeared, 
the  text  of  a  proposed  law  to  be  introduced  into  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  had  for  its  undisguised 
purpose  the  division  of  the  public-school  funds  on  sectarian 
lines. 

In  November,  1892  and  1893,  a  circular  on  the  school  ques- 
tion was  issued  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Baltimore,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  create  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
apportionment  of  State  school  funds  by  different  State  legis- 
latures to  Catholic  schools.  The  circulai'  advocated  "the 
system  of  education  in  Enghmd,  Ireland  and  in  the  Canadas, 
which  combines  State  and  denominational  schools  supported 
by  the  public  purse." 

While  certain  high  functionanes  of  the  one  church  which 
seeks  a  division  of  the  public-school  funds  on  sectaiian  lines 
have  denied  pei-sonal  responsibility,  none  have  repudiated  the 
principles  and  purpt^ses  embodied  in  the  pi'oposed  legislation. 

Dr.  Michael  Walsli,  editor  S'ltnduf/  Democrai,  in  which 
paper  the  proposed  school  bill  for  New  York  State  was  first 
published,  said  : 

*"  I  may  say  that  the  bill  has  been  approved  at  Rome ; 
where  my  ideas  on  the  subject  have  been  approved  by  the 
cardinals  and  clergy  ;  by  the  leading  bishops  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  all  Englisli-speaking  countries,  aa  well  as  by 
some  of  the  most  noted  prelates  of  France  and  Germany.  It 
has  also  been  submittcil    to  and  [tractically  approved  by  the 
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leading  clergy  and  tbe  most  prominent  men  in  the  Catliolic 
Church  in  this  country." 

On  December  13,  1893,  the  daily  papere  contained  the 
following : 

"Baltimore,  December  12. — The  Catholics  in  this  diocese 
will  not  press  the  demand  for  a  share  in  the  public-school 
funds.  A  meeting  of  the  clergy  was  iield  at  the  residence 
of  the  Vicar-General  to-day,  at  which  Cardinal  Gibbons 
presided. 

"  While  all  the  priests,  including  the  Cardinal,  were  favor- 
ably inclined  to  the  proposition,  it  was  thought  best,  owing  to 
the  decided  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  laymen  and  Prot- 
estants geneially,  not  to  ask  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  by 
the  next  legislature.     So  the  matter  rests  for  the  present." 

On  November  30,  1893,  at  a  time  when  the  American 
people  were  aroused  as  never  before  in  reference  to  the 
hostile  attitude  of  Roman  Catholic  authorities  toward  the 
public  schools,  Archbishop  Satolli  delivered  an  educational 
address  in  WashingttJU,  in  which  he  avoided  any  reference  to 
the  pu!>lic  schools,  but  did  say: 

"  I  will  say  that  whoever  seriously  meditates  on  the  prin- 
cijiles  of  the  American  Constitution,  whoever  is  acquainted 
with  the  present  conditions  of  the  American  Republic,  should 
be  persuaded  and  agree  with  us  that  the  action  of  the  Cath- 
olic faith  and  morality  is  favorable  in  every  way  to  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  Constitution  turns.  For  the  more  public 
opinion  and  the  Government  favor  the  Catholic  schools,  the 
more  and  more  will  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  be  ad- 
vanced. The  Catholic  education  is  the  surest  safeguard  of  the 
permanence  throughout  the  centuries  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  best  guide  of  the  Republic  in  civil  progress.  From  tliis 
source  the  Constitution  will  gather  on  that  assimilation  so 
necessary  for  the  perfect  organization  of  that  great  progressive 
body  which  is  the  American  Republic." 

In  June,  1894,  the  following  letter  was  sent  out  to  Roman 
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CflthoHc  archbishops  and  hishops  by  the  editor  of  The  Imle- 
petulent^  of  New  Ytnk,  to  which  alxiut  thirty  responses  were 
received  and  pulilished : 

"  Dear  Sir:  In  view  of  the  interest  taken  by  the  public  just 
now  in  reports  that  tlie  ropreseutatives  of  the  Cathr»lic  Church 
propose  to  ask  for  a  division  of  the  public-school  funds  in 
various  States,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  whether 
it  is  the  jjolicy  of  your  church  to  obtain  such  a  division,  and 
wliether  you  would  give  your  countenance  to  a  movement  in 
your  diocese  with  such  an  object  in  view." 

Referring  to  this  tlie  IHlotj  a  Roman  Catholic  paper 
published  in  Boston,  says: 

"Tliese  arclibisliops  and  bishops  represent  numerically 
more  than  one-third  of  tiie  episcopate  of  the  United  States, 
territorially  almost  every  one  of  the  fifteen  provinces." 

In  their  replies  not  a  single  eminent  functionary,  represent- 
ing the  most  influential  and  densely  populated  "  provinces," 
speaks  a  word  in  commendation  of  the  public  schools  as  they 
are,  or  repudiates  the  princijile  embodied  in  the  explicit  and 
re2)eated  demand  for  a  division  of  the  school  fund  on  sec- 
tarian lines. 

The  American  people  understand  the  English  language 
measurably  well.  Why  not  stop  this  trifling,  and  give  us  a 
few  plain  sentences  in  English,  lopudiating  any  present  or 
future  purpose  of  tampering  with  the  pulilic  schools  ?  We 
are  sure  that  American  patriotism  would  make  very  short 
work  of  any  of  the  Protestant  denominations  which  should 
dare  to  practice  duplicity  in  reference  to  loyalty  to  any  of 
our  cherished  American  institutions. 

Wherever  the  public-schotd  funds  in  any  of  the  States  are 
divided  on  sectarian  lines,  or  attempts  are  made  at  fusion  of 
public  and  parochial  schools,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  found 
to  be  the  chief  aggressors  and  beneficianes. 

In  1892  a  pamphlet  was  published  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Bouquillon,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Theology  in  the  Roman 
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Catholic  University  in  Wasliington,  on  the  subject,  "  Educa- 
tion :  To  whom  does  it  belong  i  " 

He  says  he  **  has  written  this  pamphlet  at  the  request  of 
ecclesiastical  superioi-s.  They  deemed  iliat  a  clear  exposition 
of  the  principles  underlying  the  school  question  woidd  be 
both  useful  and  opportune  at  this  hour,  when  tlie  practical 
diflieulties  iu  which  it  is  involved  have  become  national 
concerns." 

The  Professor  claims  to  discuss  the  subject  from  the 
Catholic  standpoint,  and  the  literature  of  the  assaults  upon 
his  attitude  would  make  volumes,  and  the  stturces  of  most  of 
these  assaults  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Europe  are 
Jesuit  Fathers. 

The  Professor  writes : 

"  We  reduce  the  sul)ject-matter  of  our  paper  to  the  follow- 
ing four  questions  :  right  to  educate,  mission  to  educate, 
authority  ov^er  education,  liberty  of  education.   .  . 

"We  ■will  examine  these  four  questious  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  individual,  the  family,  the  state,  the  church.  .  . 

"  As  to  principles,  we  acknowledge  that  they  are  to  be 
found  best  exposed  in  the  more  recent  publicists,  rather  than 
in  the  older  writers,  who  lived  before  the  modern  era  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state." 

Under  the  head  of  the  Right  of  the  State  to  Educate,  on 
the  point  which  most  concerns  us,  he  says: 

*'  These  considerations  being  premised  to  obviate  all  equiv- 
ocation, we  affirm  unhesitatingly,  and  in  accord,  as  we  think, 
with  the  principles  of  sound  theology  and  philosophy,  and 
with  the  testimony  of  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  that  it  must 
be  admitted,  as  the  larger  uumber  of  theologians  do  admit, 
that  tlie  state  has  the  riyht  to  educate, 

"Civil  authority  has  the  right  to  use  all  legitimate  temporal 
means  it  judges  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  tem}X)ral 
common  welfare,  which  is  the  end  of  civil  society.  Now, 
among  the  most  necessary   means  for  the  attainment  of  the 
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temporal  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  ia  the  diffusion  of 
human  knowledge.  Therefore,  civil  authority  has  the  right 
to  use  the  means  necessary  for  the  diffusion  of  such  knowl- 
edge, that  is  to  say,  to  teach  it,  or  rather  to  have  it  taught  by 
capable  agenta  .  . 

"If  you  would  have  a  people  instructed,  you  must  look  to 
its  instruction,  and,  if  need  be,  establish  and  direct  it.  We 
look  upon  this  conclusion  as  impregnable.  .  . 

"After  studying  the  documents  we  have  cited — and  many 
more  of  a  like  tenor  might  be  added — no  one  need  wonder 
that  the  best  and  most  serious  publicists  of  our  day  explicitly 
acknowledge  the  right  of  the  state  to  educate.   .  . 

"At  times  we  have  heard  serious  men  deny  to  the  state 
the  right  to  educate  under  the  pretext  that  the  state  might 
abuse  that  right.  This  is  bad  reasoning.  The  abuse  that 
authority  may  make  of  a  right  cannot  destroy  the  right. 

"You  would  not  deny  to  the  state  the  right  of  iJiakingla\v8, 
of  declaring  wars,  Viecause  it  may  make  bad  laws,  or  lead  the 
nation  into  unjust  wars.  .  . 

"The  opinion  we  are  criticising  will  never  prevent  civi- 
lized nations  from  having  public  or  governmental  scltools ; 
hut  it  will  furnish  the  evil-minded  a  pretext  for  affirming  that 
the  church  is  hostile  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  state ;  it  will 
prevent  Catholics,  when  in  power,  from  using  a  means  that 
would  be  in  their  hands  a  powerful  agent  for  good.  .  , 

"It  is  plain  that  the  right  of  the  state  in  education  is  not 
an  unlimited  right.  The  state,  just  as  individuals  or  the 
family,  cannot  teach  error  and  vice,  cannot  set  up  schools  thai 
are  atheistic  or  a^Thostic,  Neither  is  this  right  an  exclusive 
one  ;  it  cannot  destroy  the  rights  of  individuals  and  of  par- 
ents, it  supplements  these;  all  these  rights  co-exist  and 
should  be  exercised  hannoniously.  Our  conclusion,  then,  is 
this :  the  state  has  been  endowed  by  God  with  the  right  of 
founding  the  schools  that  contribute  to  its  welfare. 

"  The  state  has  authority  to  see  to  it  that  parents  fulfill 
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their  duty  of  educating  their  cliildreu,  to  compel  them,  if 
need  be,  and  to  substitute  itself  for  them  in  the  fulfillment  of 
this  duty  in  certain  cases.  In  the  use  of  this  authority  the 
state  does  but  lend  a  hand  to  the  execution  of  the  natural 
hiw.  It  forces  the  parents  to  fulfill  a  duty  that  binds  them 
moat  strictly,  it  protects  the  child  and  safeguards  his  future, 
it  removes  from  society  most  serious  perils." 

The  pamphlet  had  the  ajiproval  of  Cardinal  Gibbons.  It 
was  designed  to  be  a  liberal  departure  for  American  Roman 
Catholics,  The  Pope  was  disposed  to  favor  this  view  of 
a  concession  to  republican  institutions,  but  the  Jesuits  pro- 
tested, and  the  whole  policy  was  reversed,  the  principles 
enumerated  in  the  pamphlet  condemned,  and  Leo  XIII.  was 
scared  into  taking  part  in  a  new  crusade  against  the  public- 
school  system  of  national  education,  as  evinced  by  his  pro- 
nunciamento  on  the  Canadian  school  question  and  by  the 
attitude  of  the  Paulist  Fathers'  Child-Study  Congress.  The 
Baltimore  Council  was  radical  against  the  public  schools. 
Satolli  tried  to  utter  contrary  and  liberal  views.  The  Pope 
who  commissioned  Satolli  has  deaeited  and  checked  the 
so-called  Liberals  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
have  been  his  masters  since  his  school  days,  and  politicians 
continue  to  ask  patriotic  American  citizens  to  dance  attend- 
ance on  this  alien  power  in  our  politics. 

At  the  hearing  on  June  20,  1894,  given  to  the  opponents 
of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  New  York  State  Consti- 
tution to  protect  the  public-school  fuuds  and  to  prohibit 
sectarian  appropriations,  before  the  committees  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  Mr,  Frederic  R.  Coudert,  representing 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  the  followiiig  language  made 
the  official  surrender  and  Avithdrew  the  opposition  of  that 
Church  to  that  part  of  the  amendment  which  protected  the 
public  schools  : 

"  Now,  I  allude  to  the  attempt  by  this  amendment  to  make 
it  impossible,  for  yeara  to  come,  that  school  moneys  should  be 
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diverted  from  the  coinnion-school  system,  as  we  all  understand 
that  expreseioD,  to  aid  denominational  schools, 

"  My  friends  on  the  other  side  unanimously  speak  of  the 
common-school  system  as  the  palladium  of  our  liberties,  as 
the  corner-stone  of  our  institutions,  etc.  This  language  is 
very  fine,  and  I  am  quit«  willing  to  indorse  it,  and  I  shall  not 
today  say  one  word  in  opposition  to  this  plan  of  amendment 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  common  schools.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood that  the  system  sliall  remain  intact — that  it  shall  be 
unsectarian — that  public  ojiinion  will  not  tolerate  a  diversion 
of  any  public  moneys  from  their  lawful  object,  to  encourage 
denominational  education.  Put  it,  if  you  are  so  inclined,  into 
our  Constitution. 

"  The  Catholic  Church  of  NeAv  York  will  continue  to  labor 
under  a  burden  the  magnitude  of  which  those  outside  of  her 
limits  have  no  conception  of ;  yet  she  is  willing  to  incur 
the  cost,  to  sustain  the  burden,  ami  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation  at  the  expense  of  her  own  flock.  The  tax  is 
a  heavy  one ;  it  would  be  intolerable  for  any  body  of  men 
whose  hearts  were  not  in  the  work.  But  it  is  an  idle  effort 
to  resist  public  opinion,  and  public  opinion,  our  common  mas- 
ter, will  not  favor  any  such  distributlcvn  as  has  been  asked  for 
by  Catholics. 

'*Wliether  the  second  thought  of  the  ]>eople  will,  in  the 
lapse  of  years,  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  Catholics  were 
right  in  principle,  and  that  the  injection  of  religion  into 
education  was  a  sound  piece  of  statesmanship,  as  well  as  of 
religious  faith,  is  a  question  that  none  of  us  may  decide. 

"  All  that  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  is  that  neither  ni}'^ 
associate  [Colonel  George  Bliss]  nor  myself  is  instructed 
to  oppose  this  amendment,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  common 
schools,  and  that  the  arguments  of  oui*  learned  friends  on  the 
other  side  will  not  be  answered  by  us,  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  intimating  in  the  slightest  degree  that  what 
the  Catholics  of  New  York  considered  just  and  fair  thirty 
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years  ago  has  ceased  to  be  fair  and  just  to-day,  but  justice 
must  aoraetimes  wait." 

The  Coraraittee  on  Education  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  New  York  State  decided  to  report  the  following 
form  of  amendnieut  bearing  on  the  school  question,  which 
vvas  adopted  by  the  Convention  and  ratified  by  the  people  at 
the  polls,  November,  1894  : 

"Neither  the  State  uor  any  subdivision  thereof  shall  use  its 
property,  or  credit,  or  any  puljlic  money,  or  authoiize  or 
permit  either  to  be  used,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  aid  or 
mainteuanee,  other  than  for  examination  or  inspection,  of  any 
school  or  institution  of  learning,  wholly  or  in  part  under  the 
control  or  direction  of  any  religious  denomination,  or  in  which 
any  denominational  tenet  or  doctrine  is  taught." 

Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  in  "  Morality  in  the  Schools,"  says  : 

"  Another  important  discrimination  relates  to  the  definition 
of  the  province  of  the  school  as  compared  with  other  educa- 
tional instrumentalities;  natnely,  the  family,  the  church,  the 
State,  and  civil  society.  It  is  tacitly  assumed  by  some  of  the 
advocates  of  religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools  that 
the  school  is  the  only  educative  institution. 

"  It  cannot,  however,  take  the  place  of  the  family,  or  the 
state,  or  the  Church,  and  do  their  work  for  them,  no  matter 
how  important  that  work  is,  nor  how  sadly  it  is  neglected  by 
them.  The  responsibility  must  be  placed  where  it  belongs. 
If  there  is  irreligion,  practical  atheism  in  the  community,  the 
Church  is  not  as  efficient  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  family 
is  also  derelict.  If  the  school  secures  good  behavior  and 
a  knowledge  of  lettera  and  science,  it  has  contributed  its 
share. 

"  The  separation  of  church  and  state  involves  the  separa- 
tion of  the  church  and  the  public  school. 

"The  classification  of  pupils  in  accoi-dance  with  their 
religious  belief  has  a  positively  immoral  effect.     Great  stress 
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is  laid  on  the  religious  differences  in  the  religious  iustruction 
given  in  separate  schools  in  order  to  justify  such  separation, 
and  to  guard  the  youth  against  the  coutaniiiiation  of  other 
bodies  of  believei-s. 

"  As  a  plan  of  settling  this  question,  one  may  remark  that 
the  complete  secularization  of  the  school  is  the  truly  feasible 
one. 

*' The  spirit  of  our  civilization  is  to  separate  the  Church 
from  secular  institutions  wider  and  wider.  But  such  separa- 
tion does  not  make  them  godless  nor  the  Church  less  power- 
ful, but  quite  the  contrary." 

In  December,  181*7,  a  Child  Stutly  Congress  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Paulist  Fathers  iu  New  York  City. 
The  entire  trend  of  discussion  \va9  to  establish  the  neces- 
sity for  Roman  Catholic  religious  instruction  in  our  primary 
schools  where  the  character  of  childhood  is  being  shaped. 
The  work  of  the  Congress  was  suVjstaiitially  the  opening 
of  a  new  crusade,  based  upon  scientific  principles,  against  the 
puldic  schools.  A  few  earnest  protests  against  the  assaults 
upon  the  j)ublic  schools  and  the  defense  of  church  schools 
were  made  by  loyal  American  Roman  Catholic  teachei^s  in 
the  discussion,  but  the  opposition  was  soon  suppressed,  and 
the  Congress  moved  on  with  steady  tread  toward  the  con- 
summation it  had  in  view. 

With  appropriate  logical  and  chronological  relations  to  the 
Child-Study  Congress  there  came,  in  January,  1898,  the 
Encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  on  the  Manitoba  school  law. 
The  Pope  says :  "  By  this  latter  law  a  grave  injury  was 
inflicted,  for  it  is  not  lawful  for  our  citizens  to  seek  the 
benefits  of  education  iu  schools  in  which  the  Catholic  religion 
is  ignored  or  actively  combated  ;  all  schools  of  this  kind  have 
Ijeen  condemned  by  the  Church  because  there  can  be  nothing 
more  pernicious  or  more  fitted  to  injure  the  integrity  of  faith 
and  turn  a^vay  the  tender  minds  of  youth  from  the  truth." 

In  the  Encyclical  the  l*ope  enlarges  upon  the  necessity  of 
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religious  teaching  and  the  inberent  right  of  parenta  to  decide 
who  shall  teach  their  children  morality  ami  when  they  shall 
be  taught.  He  \\v(:[fi9,  unity  of  political  jiction  to  bring  about 
the  overthrow  of  tlie  school  law,  and  until  that  can  beefferted 
hea  dvises  Roman  Catholics  not  to  refuse,  but  to  accept  any 
partial  concession  to  their  claim  within  their  reach,  and  also 
exhorts  them  to  increased  liberality  for  the  support  of  their 
schools. 

Precisely  the  same  principle  is  involved  in  the  Manitoba 
school  question  as  in  the  public-school  question  of  the  United 
States,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  the  Roman  Church,  of  which 
IjCo  XIII.  is  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  is  not  opposed  to  the 
public-school  system  of  the  United  States, 

In  his  address  before  the  National  Educational  Association 
at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  1890,  Archbishop  Ireland  said  : 

*'  1  am  the  friend  and  advocate  of  the  state  school,"  and 
again :  "  I  protest  with  all  the  energy  of  my  soul  against  the 
charge  that  the  schools  of  the  nation  have  their  enemies  among 
the  Catholics." 

The  value  of  this  Rev.  Archbishop's  combined  advocacy  and 
protestation  may  be  estimated  from  the  subjoined  statement 
of  facts : 

Just  two  years  prior  to  his  Grace's  declaration  of  fealty  to 
the  American  public  school,  quoted  above,  a  new  and  revised 
edition  of  a  book,  original  1}^  published  some  years  earlier,  en- 
titled, "  Public  School  Education,"  by  Rev.  Michael  Muller, 
C.  SS.  R,  was  issued  and  copyrighte(.l,  bearing  within  its  covers 
the  following  indorsement,  addressed  to  the  author,  over  the 
signature  of  "  John  Ireland,  Pastor  of  Cathedral,"  St.  Paul, 
Minn.: 

"  Your  book  is  so  well-timed,  its  doctrines  so  coriect  aud 
precise,  the  arguments  you  employ  so  cogent,  that  I  am  confi- 
dent it  will,  under  God's  Providence,  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 
May  your  book  be  found  espeemlly  in  the  hands  of  every  priest 
in  the  land." 
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So  foul,  violent,  aud  scurrilous,  iu  its  abuse  and  denuncia- 
tion of  the  American  public  sehottis,  is  the  book  tlius  iudoi-sed, 
that  portions  of  it  are  unfit  for  these  pages.  The  following 
quotations  will  sufficiently  indicate  its  character : 

(1)  "  Were  you  given  to  see  a  devil  and  the  soul  of  an  infi- 
del at  the  same  time,  you  would  find  the  sight  of  the  devil 
mure  bearable  than  that  of  the  infidel.  For  8t.  James  the 
Apostle  tells  us  that  '  the  devil  believes  and  trembles  '  (chap. 
ii.  19.)  Now,  the  Public  School  System  w^as  invented  and  in- 
troduced iuto  this  country  to  turn  the  rising  generation  into 
meu  of  the  above  description. 

(2)  "  We  may,  then,  confidently  assert  that  the  defenders 
and  upholders  of  Pahlk'  S<'hooh  without  reUifion  seek  iu 
America,  as  well  as  iu  Europe,  to  tuin  the  people  into  refined 
Pagans, 

(3)  "The  object,  then,  of  these  godless  irreligious  Public 
Schools  is  to  spread  among  the  people  the  worst  of  religious, 
the  no  reliyion,  the  religion  which  pleases  most  hardened 
adulterers  and  criminals — the  religion  of  irrational  animals, 

(4)  "  The  moral  character  of  the  Public  Schools  iu  many  of 
our  cities  has  sunk  so  low,  that  even  courtesans  have  dis- 
guised themselves  as  schoul  girls  in  order  the  more  surely  to 
ply  their  foul  vocation." 

Is  the  man  who,  at  any  time  or  under  any  circumstances, 
could  give  iudoi'semeut  to  such  flagrant  aud  Hltliy  libeling,  aa 
beiug  ''  well-timed,"  "correct,"  *'  precise,"  and  "cogent,"  fit  to 
pose  as  the  champion  of  the  American  free  public  school  { 

That  we  may  do  no  injustice  to  the  sincerity  of  his  guileless 
Grace  of  St.  Paul,  let  us  look  a  little  further  into  his  attitude 
as  a  defender  of  the  public  schonls. 

Three  years  after  proclaimiug  himself,  at  Minneapolis,  the 
fiiend  and  advocate  of  the  I*ublic  Schools,  he  wiote  a  letter  to 
the  Pope  (New  Yurk  Iltrakl,  February  26,  1893),  explaining 
and  defending  his  futile  effort  at  Faribault  aud  Stillwater,  to 
Romanize  the  public  schuuls.     Referring  in  this  letter  to  bis 
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Minneapolis  address  of  1890,  be  lets  us  into  tlie  secret  cause  of 
bis  professions  of  loyalty  to  tbe  public  schools  in  the  follow- 
ing significant  sentence : 

*'  My  adversaries  [in  bis  own  Cliurcb]  bave  tried  to  put  in 
a  bad  light  this  discourse,  as  though  I  had  wished  to  put  en- 
tirely on  one  side  the  parochial  schools.  Anybody  wlio  will 
read  it  will  see  at  once  that  such  an  idea  is  not  tenable." 

Then  he  turns  the  light  on  : 

*'  I  spoke  to  an  audience  comjTOsed  almost  entirely  of  Prot- 
estants,  about  six  thousand  iu  number,  ardent  advocates  of 
the  state  schools  which  ai-e  actually  orcjanized." 

AVliy,  of  course,  his  Holiness  could  not  expect  his  wise  and 
wily  Archbishop  to  antagonize  to  their  faces  "  six  thousand 
.   .   .   ardent  advocates  of  the  state  schools." 

A  little  farther  on  in  the  same  letter  to  the  Pope,  he,  with 
great  candor,  states  his  purpose  in  this  Faribault  plan,  viz.: 
"to  save  our  parochial  schools  by  means  of  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  with  the  State,"  and  "given  the  existing  laws 
against  denominational  instruction,  to  procure  a  part  of  the 
public  money  for  the  Catholic  pai'ochial  school." 

His  Grace  then  with  great  blandness  reveals  to  his  Holiness 
his  peculiar  methods  in  overcoming  such  trifling  difficulties  as 
legal  and  constitutional  provisions  in  the  way  of  his  scheme. 
The  quotation  is  so  rich  that  we  give  it  in  full : 

"They  say  the  concessions  made  to  the  Church  are  illegal, 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  law,  and  they  wei'e  granted  for 
personal  reasons.  What  I  have  said  shows  clearly  that  the 
concessions  granted  by  the  school  committee  to  the  Church 
are  very  important,  but  why  blame  nie  for  this?  I  admit  that 
the  concessions  may  have  been  granted  for  personal  reasons, 
and  that  the  contract  may  be  revoked  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
but  I  do  not  see  any  harm  in  this,  on  the  contrary  there  is  an 
advantage — it  leaves  me  always  free  to  control  the  situation. 

"Mr.  Kiehle,  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Min- 
nesota, has  said  that  the  State  cannot  be  bound  by  law  to  take 
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account  of  religious  ideas  in  selecting  the  teachers  or  in  the 
distribution  of  the  classes.  Certainly  it  caqn^t  do  so  officially. 
But  Mr.  Kiehle  is  a  friend  of  uiioe  and  many  things  are  done 
and  in  practice  are  allowed  in  my  favor,  through  one  kind  of 
influence  and  another,  which,  though  they  cannot  be  said  to  be 
lawful  in  the  exact  meaning  {^  the  word,  are  at  the  same  time 
and  according  to  all  appearances  within  the  letter  of  the  law. 
If  the  school  commission  could  lawfully  take  into  considera- 
tion religious  opinions,  it  would  be  obliged  to  recognize  the 
religion  of  the  majority,  that  is,  Protestantism.  All  the  gen- 
tlemen with  whom  I  have  dealt  are  my  personal  friends. 

"  When  Archbishop  Kntzer,  at  the  meeting  of  Archbishops 
in  St.  Louis,  raised  the  objection  provoked  by  Mr.  Kiehle*s 
worIs,  Ai-chbisbop  Williams  answered  : 

"  *■  Monsignor,  can  you  not  read  between  the  lines?  It  is  not 
a  right,  it  is  politics.'  " 

Bishop  Purcell  of  Cincinnati,  some  years  ago,  took  the  same 
deceptive  attitude  on  the  school  question  which  Archbishop 
Ireland  has  more  recently  taken.  To  the  people  of  Cincin- 
nati he  claimed  to  be  a  zealous  friend  of  the  public  schools, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  denounced  them  to  Rome  as  dan- 
gerous and  pernicious. 

Archbishop  Corrigau,  when  celebrating  in  1898  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  his  consecration  as  bishop,  emphasizes  his 
preference  for  parochial  schools  and  his  hostility  to  the  public 
schools  with  a  great  demonstration  in  the  Cathedral  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  children.  Only  children  of  the  parochial  schools 
were  invited  or  permitted  to  be  piesent  on  that  occasion,  al- 
though they  represented  only  a  comparatively  small  fraction 
of  the  children  of  Ilonian  Catholic  parents  in  the  city.  The 
public-school  children  were  not  only  not  invited,  but  in  the 
services  and  addresses  the  only  reference  made  to  the  public 
schools,  even  by  inference,  was  contained  in  the  following  sen- 
tence from  the  Archl>ishop*s  address ;  "  W^e  wish  not  only  to 
imbue  your  minds  with  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  w/<«'<cA 
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yatt  might  ohtiiin  elsewhere^  but  what  we  have  in  mind  is  the 
saving  of  your  imiuortal  souls." 

Of  parochial  schools  the  eniineut  Roman  Catholic  scholar, 
Dr.  Browusou,  saya : 

"These  schools  must  be  taught  chiefly  by  foreignera,  or,  if 
not  by  foreigners,  at  least  by  those  whose  sympathies  and 
connection.s,  tastes  and  habits  are  uu-Anierican ;  because  what 
is  wanted  by  their  founders  and  supporters  is  not  simply  the 
preservation  of  orthodoxy,  hut  tJie  pei'pet nation  of  tJie  foreign - 
mn  hitherto  ammjiated  with  it.  Schools  which  should  asso- 
ciate real  Americans  with  orthodoxy  would  be  hardly  less 
offensive  or  more  acceptable  than  the  public  schools  them- 
selves. .  ,  It  is  only  by  breaking  the  old  associations  and  form- 
ing the  new  in  good  faith,  as  we  are,  in  fact,  required  to  do  by 
orthodoxy  itself,  that  Catholics  can  cease  to  be  in  this  country 
an  isolated  foreign  colony,  or  a  baud  of  emigrants  encamped 
for  the  night  and  ready  to  strike  their  tents  and  take  up  their 
line  of  march  on  the  morrow  for  some  other  place. 

"These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  many  of  our 
most  intelligent,  most  earnest  and  devout,  Catholics  to  form 
their  unfavorable  judgment  of  Catholic  schools  and  Catholic 
education,  as  they  now  are  and  for  some  time  are  likely  to  be 
in  the  United  States." 

The  solid  arguments  so  forcibly  presented  by  Brownson 
against  the  nari'ow,  un-American,  and  auti-Americau  policy; 
against  the  stunted  education  of  an  age  that  happily  has 
passed  away,  unfitting  the  pupils  for  American  life;  agaiust 
its  corruption  of  American  politics,  and  its  malign  influence 
in  lowering  the  standard  of  our  civilization,  have  been  re-en- 
forced by  earnest  warnings  from  those  whose  knowledge  of 
tbe  results  of  the  policy  in  this  and  other  lauds  adds  force  to 
their  wise  and  fearless  counsel. 

Thomas  F.  Byron,  a  Roman  Catholic  layman  of  Low^ell, 
Mass.,  writes  thus : 

"1  have  read  with  interest  the  editorial  summary  of  the 
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opiiiious  of  the  Catholic  press  and  hierarchy  of  the  country 
upou  the  school  question,  recently  elicited  by  the  New  York 
In<Jep*'n<hrnt,  As  one  Catholic  who  is  fairly  acquainted  with 
the  Catholic  sentiment  on  this  subject,  not  only  in  this  local- 
ity, but  in  several  States  in  the  West,  as  a  result  of  pei^soual 
inquiry  extending  over  seventy  years,  I  concur  in  the  opiuinu 
(|Uut(fd  from  the  Catludie  Cfdizen,  of  Milwaukee  to  the  effect 
that,  were  a  vote  taken,  the  millions  of  Catholics  in  the  States 
would  be  found  to  be  practically  unanimous  iu  favor  of  the 
public  scliools. 

"  For  the  parochial  school  was  never  desired  by  the  Ameri- 
can Catholic  people,  neither  Avere  they  even  so  much  as  asked 
to  say  whether  they  wanted  it  or  not,  nor  do  they  for  the  uiont 
part  regard  it  with  any  feeling  but  that  of  irksomeness  now. 
The  thinking  class  of  Catholics  would  be  but  too  glad  to  get 
rid  of  it,  if  this  could  only  be  done  quietly  and  without  public 
scandal. 

**To  the  minds  of  nine  Catholics  out  of  every  ten,  the  paro- 
chial school  was  no  more  needed  in  this  country  than  a  tifth 
wheel  for  a  coach. 

"The  parochial  school  is  an  antiquated  institution;  similar 
in  purpose  and  spirit  to  the  claim  of  the  divine  right  to  rule 
politically,  and  now  thrust  without  ceremony  upon  the  en- 
lightened Catholic  laity  of  this  country  as  an  engine  of  eccle- 
eiasticisiM,  floated  itcross  on  a  raft  of  foreign  cardinals'  hats 
fi'om  Italy." 

On  February  24, 1889,  Dr.  McGlynu  said  :  "  I  assert  that  it 
is  a  calumny  and  an  outrage  to  denounce  the  public  schools  of 
America  as  immoral  and  godless.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  which 
will  be  cheerfully  acknowledged  by  hundreds  of  priests  who 
are  compelled  in  spite  of  themselves  to  get  up  parochial 
Bch(xils,  that  the  teaching  in  the  parochial  schools  is  alto- 
gether inferior  to  that  of  the  public  schools. 

''  If  I  could  I'each  the  niiiul  and  the  heart  of  the  whole  of 
the    American    people    1    would    say :    Cherish    your   public 
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schools ;  listen  not  to  their  enemies,  no  matter  whence  they 
come.  Make  them  as  complete  and  perfect  as  you  can.  Show 
no  favor  to  any  rival  system.  If  you  vvnll  not  exercise  the 
right  to  forbid  rival  systems  altogether,  at  least  do  not  be 
guilty  of  the  incredible  folly  of  uuraing  and  fostering,  and 
actually,  by  appropriations  and  tax  exemptions,  encouraging 
rival  systems.  The  rival  systems,  as  a  rule,  are  promoted  by 
those  who  are  not  friendly  to  your  institutions  ;  by  those  who, 
educated  in  foreign  lands,  are  but  half  republican  or  but  half 
democratic.  Never  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  dividing  your 
school  fund  among  the  various  churches  and  sects.  You,  in 
such  a  case,  would  be  guilty  of  destroying  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  potent  instruments  for  building  up  and  maintaining 
one  great,  free,  common  nationality, 

"  0  American  people,  protect  the  poorest,  the  wealceat  of 
the  children  of  the  nation,  the  children  of  the  piwr,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  emigrant,  from  the  cruel  injustice  their  parents, 
under  the  coercion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  would  in- 
flict upon  them  by  depriving  them  of  the  magnificent  advan- 
tages of  a  common-school  education.  They  are  compelled  to 
accept  the  utterly  inferior  so-called  education  that  is  given  in 
these  sham  parochial  schools.  A  large  part  of  the  zeal  for 
maintaining  these  church  schools  comes  from  the  clannisliness 
of  foreign  nationalities  that  wish  to  perpetuate  themselves 
here  as  if  in  hostility  to  our  American  nationality. 

"  Don't  be  so  foolish,  0  American  people,  jis  to  tolerate  such 
an  attempt  against  the  unity  of  our  nation.  You  have  the 
right— I  say  you  have  the  duty — to  insist  that  the  people  of 
this  country,  the  children  bora  in  this  country,  and  those  who 
would  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  in  this  country,  shall 
speak  the  language  of  this  country." 

During  the  year  1895  the  local  school  board  in  Watervliet 
or  West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  rented  from  the  Roman  Catholic  authori- 
ties, at  a  nominal  rental  of  one  dollar  per  month,  St.  Bridget's 
Parochial  School  buildiug,  occupied  it  aa  a  public  school,  and 
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employed  six  teachei*s  therein  who  were  known  as  "Sisters" 
and  wore  the  distinctive  garb  of  the  religious  order  to  which 
they  belonged.  This  wiis  objected  to  by  the  citizens  at  large, 
and  au  active  committee  of  representative  citizens  was  chosen, 
who  prepared  an  appeal  to  Iltm.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  anil  applied  to  The  Na- 
tional I^eague  for  the  Protection  of  American  Institutions  for 
counsel  antl  guidance. 

Full  (letails  of  the  case  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  emi- 
nent legal  counsel,  who  had  repeated  interviews  with  Super- 
intendent Skiimer. 

They  held  that  the  hiring  of  the  parochial  school  building 
was  in  direct  contravention  of  the  provision  in  the  revised 
State  Constitution  already  qut>ted  in  this  discussion. 

On  November  25,  1896,  the  State  Supei-intendent  rendered 
his  decision  against  the  board  as  follows  : 

"I  decide  that  the  action  of  the  resjwndents  herein,  in  hir- 
ing the  rooms  in  St.  Bridget's  parochial  school  building  in 
which  to  conduct  a  public  school  with  the  right  of  the  control 
of  the  rooms  during  the  scIhhjI  hours  only  of  each  day,  in 
which  a  school  under  the  direction  of  the  respondents  is  main- 
tained, and  consenting  and  giving  to  the  lessors,  complete  con- 
trol of  the  rooms  at  all  time*}  other  than  during  school  hours, 
and  the  continuation  of  such  lease  beyond  the  period  of  emer- 
gency contemplated  by  the  statute,  was  without  legal  authority 
on  the  part  of  the  respt»ndents. 

"  I  also  decide  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  i-espondents  to  re- 
quire the  teachers  employed  by  them  to  discontinue  the  use  in 
the  public  schoolroom  of  the  distinguishing  dress  or  garb  of 
the  religious  order  to  which  they  belong." 

Various  protests  were  made  to  the  superintendent  by  mem- 
bem  of  the  local  board  and  othei-s  against  this  ruling,  but  he 
steadfastly  adhered  to  it,  and  issued  an  order  forbidding  a  re- 
newal of  the  lease  of  the  building  and  directing  the  discharge 
of  all  teachers  who  refused  to  discontinue  wearing  the  objec- 
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tiouable  garb.  F'iually,  after  much  delay,  atid  on  the  superin- 
teudeut's  threatening  to  withhold  the  city's  ajiportioumeut  uf 
the  State  school  fuods,  his  order  was  complied  with,  the  teach- 
ers were  discharged,  and  the  lease  was  not  renewed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  for  1897,  when  con- 
tracts with  teachers,  janitore,  etc.,  sliuiild  have  been  renewed 
for  the  year  as  required  by  law,  the  local  board,  counxi'sed  of 
two  members  of  each  of  the  two  leading  political  parties  (the 
Mayor  being  a  fifth,  but  having  no  vote),  was  deadlocked,  and 
in  consequence  no  public  school  in  that  important  city  coidd 
be  opened  at  the  close  of  the  summer  vacation.  After  several 
fruitless  efforts  to  compel  the  local  board  to  perform  its  duties, 
the  State  Superintendent  appointed  a  corps  of  qualified  teach- 
el's,  janitors,  and  employees,  under  the  tempoi-aiy  superintend- 
ence of  an  officer  of  the  State  School  Department,  and  shortly 
after  October  1,  the  schools  were  opened  and  put  in  full 
operation- 
Two  merabei"s  of  the  local  boai-d  applied  for  an  injimction, 
claiming  that  the  superintendent  had  no  right  to  open  the 
schools,  which  was  denied  by  Justice  Ohester,  and  Superin- 
tendent Skinner  and  the  Constitution  of  the  State  were  both 
upheld. 

Since  this  decision  was  rendered,  State  Superintendent 
Skinner  has,  with  equal  courage  and  fairness,  compelled  the 
local  authorities  to  perform  their  duties  in  accordance  with 
the  law,  and,  although  repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to 
evade  these  provisions  and  embarriiss  him  in  his  work,  the 
Watervliet  schools  are  conducted  in  a  legal  and  orderly 
manner. 

Despite  the  explicit  commands  of  the  new  State  Constitu- 
tion, tbe  Roman  Catholics  made  their  assaults  on  the  schools 
and  school  funds  at  Poughkeepsie,  Kondout,  Lima,  Suspen- 
sion Bridge,  Corning,  and  other  places  where,  previous  to  the 
adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  they  had  shared  in  the 
school  moneys ;  but  they  were  met  with  the  uncompromising 
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resistance  of  the  patriotic  superintendent,  who  believed  it  to 
he  his  duty  to  keep  and  not  lireak  his  oath  of  office. 

As  in  other  States,  so  iu  New  York.  Roman  Catholic  lepis- 
iators  and  other  oftictals  opposed  the  Biennial  School  Census 
Bill,  because  the  census  jmtposed  would  exjiose  the  needs  and 
j)lace8  where  new  public  school  appliances  were  demanded, 
and  that  would  deprive  them  of  the  excuse  for  extend- 
ing the  parochial  school  system  to  meet  the  needs  which 
New  York  City  and  other  large  cities  did  not  sujijrly, 
and  of  course,  if  they  did  the  work  of  educating  for  the 
numicipalities  and  the  State,  the  public  must  in  justice  pay 
the  bills. 

It  is  capable  of  official  demonstration  that  the  educational 
work  done  by  Romanism,  cliiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
government,  ami>ng  the  Indians  has  been  of  the  moat  inefficient 
charactei",  contributing  little  toward  civilizing  and  Chiistian- 
izing,  by  cultivatini;  a  superstitious  fear  of  ecclesiastical 
power  instead  of  an  intelligent  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
Government. 

Roman  Catholic  Indian  cliiefs  have  often  made  complaints 
to  the  Indian  Department  in  Washington,  concerning  the 
character  of  the  instruction  in  Roman  CJatholic  schools,  that 
"  so  much  time  was  devoted  to  catechism  and  prayers,  that 
their  children  were  not  learning  much  to  fit  them  for  the 
business  of  life/' 

In  Spptember,  1S97,  one  Crowley,  a  priest  working  among 
the  Indians  at  the  Government  expense,  caused  to  lie  printed 
in  Ojibway,  at  Harbor  Springs,  Mich.,  an  appeal  to  Indian 
parents  which  was  an  assault  uj^on  schools  other  than  Roman 
Catholic,  and  especially  upon  our  noble  Indian  scliool  at 
Carlisle.  Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  the  writings  of  this 
self-sacrificing  civilizer: 

"There  are  many  Catholic  schools  all  over  where  the  chil- 
dren have  learned  how  to  read,  write,  and  use  figures.  They 
know  more  in  these  Catholic  schools ;  they  also  know  how  to 
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love  the  Lord,  and  they  go  to  heaven  when  they  die.  Foolish 
parents,  only,  let  their  chiMren  go  to  other  schools. 

"  I  myself  have  said  this  many,  maoy  a  time.  Other  priests 
have  said  so,  and  the  high  priests  are  teaching  this. 

"  Some  Indians  seem  to  have  this  ojjiiiion  of  themselves,  '  I 
am  wiser  than  the  priest;  positively  I  am  wiser  than  God,' 
but  let  them  anil  tlie  devil  think  so.  Let  them  be  wise  al- 
though they  are  burning  in  hell. 

"Those  parents  who  let  tlieir  children  go  to  other  schools 
shall  associate  with  the  devil  who  is  very  stylish  in  the  ever- 
lasting fire,  but  the  priest  shall  enjoy  the  everlasting  life  in 
heaven. 

"  Tins  doctrine  Carlisle  School  is  teaching  is  the  very  worst 
kind  ill  the  land  of  Big  Knife  [United  StatesJ.  This  is  the 
place  where  they  are  taught  everything  contrary  to  the 
Catholic  religion,  they  aie  led  to  despise  the  church,  2>i'ie8t8 
and  nuns.     This  thing  is  all  falsehood. 

"  One  Menominee  boy  went  to  Carlisle  Institute.  Before  he 
went  he  used  to  make  his  usual  confessions.  Me  came  home 
after  three  yeai-s  and  hated  confession.  He  said  confession  is 
nothing  but  a  fraud.     This  is  what  he  learnt  at  Carlisle. 

'*  Carlisle  is  a  very  bad  place.  This  young  man  liad  a  fight 
with  other  Indian  boys  and  one  was  killed.  He  was  also 
attending  the  school. 

*' He  did  not  like  confession  like  other  rascals,  also  the  devil 
hated  confession,  and  this  is  the  reason  the  devil  does  not  like 
the  Catholic  religion. 

"The  man  that  gives  his  children  away  to  other  schools 
does  not  love  them  as  much  as  he  does  his  chickens,  cows  and 
horses. 

"  Indians,  I  tell  you  not  to.  If  the  boys  and  girls  who  are 
growing  up  do  not  know  God  and  his  coiiunaudments  the 
same  as  you  do  they  will  go  to  the  devil,  and  you  shall  also 
go  with  them  to  be  Ijurnt  in  hell  fire  for  your  sins. 

"God  said  to  the  priests  to  preach,  unto  you  to  listen  to 
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tliera  only,  and  why  do  you  listen  to  othei"s  who  come  to  your 
homea  and  steal  your  children. 

"  Some  pareuta  are  very  fttolish  in  selling  their  children  to 
other  schools  for  only  a  small  sum  of  two  dollars;  they  are 
doing  just  as  Judas  did  who  sold  Jesus." 

The  American  Congress  is  asked  to  continue  to  appropriate 
the  people's  money  for  the  [vropagation  of  such  paganism  as 
this  among  the  Indians,  and  the  nation  is  expected  to  go  on 
attempting  to  solve  the  Indian  problem,  while  malicious 
fanatics,  of  \vhom  this  priest  is  a  specimen,  are  permitted  to 
foiage  on  both  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  on  the 
Indian  reservations. 

After  extended  quotations  fi-om  an  address  delivered  by  the 
writer  in  1886  on  "Religion  and  the  State"  before  the  Con- 
gregational Club  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  in  which  we  took 
the  attitude  that  the  state  assuming  to  give  an  education 
designed  to  fit  the  youth  for  citizenship  in  a  Christian  nation 
ought  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  Christian  morality,  which 
we  then  believed  and  now  believe,  Father  Young,  in  his 
volume  "  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries  compared,"  gives 
that  address  the  following  indorsement : 

"  He  has  furnished  us  with  a  clear,  definite,  and  powerful 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  education,  every  sentence  of 
which  is  fully  indorsed  by  Catholics,  and  they  ought  to 
be  as  fully  indorsed  by  all  Protestants  calling  themselvea 
Christians"  (p.  299). 

We  will  now  state  that  the  i^eason  of  our  change  of  attitude 
upon  this  question  is  both  humiliating  to  us  and  disgraceful  to 
Roman  Catholicism.  The  portion  of  our  argument  extensively 
quoted  by  Father  Young  concludes  as  follows : 

"  xVnd  not  only  must  we  insist  upon  the  common  schools 
teaching  Christian  morality,  but  when  the  state  (as  with  us) 
enters  upon  the  questionable  work  of  higher  education,  and 
seeks  to  prepare  teachere  for  their  work  in  the  common  or 
higher  schools,  then  we  must  put  the  salt  of  Christian  morality 
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in  at  tbese  fountainlieads,  or  make  up  our  minda  to  forfeit  the 
respect  both  of  God  ami  of  good  men,  and  invite  a  reign  of 
irresponsibility  and  iniinoi-ality. 

"We  are  told  that  history  and  precedent  have  nothing  to 
do  wit.li  this  question  in  its  present  demands  for  solution. 
As  well  might  the  individual  say  that  birth  and  educational 
opportunity  have  nothing  to  do  with  determining  present  duty. 
We  are  told  that  we  nuist  keep  retreating  until  we  reach  ten- 
able ground.  This  is  the  cry  of  the  enemies  of  righteous 
goverament  and  of  humanity,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  echoed, 
by  tlie  lovers  of  goodness  and  of  God. 

*'  Is  it  not  time  for  the  jiopulations  that  give  character  to  our 
civilization  and  stability  to  our  government  to  assert  them- 
selves? Is  it  not  time  to  return  to  the  foundation  principles 
upon  which  our  liberties  and  integrity  as  a  nation  rest?  Is  it 
not  time  to  banish  this  sickly  sentimentality  that  under  the 
hypocritical  concession  to  religious  freedom  retreats  in  the 
presence  of  secularism,  of  Jesuitism,  and  of  atheism  ?  " 

The  author  of  these  sentiments,  who  again  declares  that  he 
believed  them  when  uttered  and  believes  them  still,  with  the 
other  friends  of  our  public  schools  in  this  country  has  been 
obliged  to  consent  to  secularize  the  public  schools  in  order  to 
save  them  from  destruction;  the  chief  assailants  being  the 
three  mentioned  in  the  closing  sentence  quoted  from  the 
address  in  question  delivered  in  1886:  namely,  secularism, 
Jesuitism,  and  atheism.  Roman  Catholicism  controlled  by 
Jesuitism  joined  these  other  forces  in  demanding  that  the 
Bible  and  instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of  Christian  morality 
should  be  expelled  fi'om  the  schools,  and  then  when  they  had 
largely  succeeded  called  them  "  godless,"  and  declared  that 
therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  patronized  by  a  Christian  church. 
Father  Young  can  accept  either  horn  of  this  dilemma  and  ex- 
tract all  the  comfort  from  his  opposition  that  his  burning  sec- 
tarian zeal  will  permit.  Of  course  the  liliudest  citizen  can  see 
what  the  purpose  of  the  attitude  of  Romanism  on  the  school 
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question  was.  First,  they  called  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and 
the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  Christian  morality  sectarianism  ; 
of  courae  the  iirinciple  of  religious  liberty  in  a  free  country 
would  not  unjustly  force  sectarianism  upon  the  followers  of 
Rome.  Secondly,  when  the  triumvirate  had  succeeded  in 
making  the  schools  largely  secular,  then  of  couree  a  Christian 
church  could  not  patronize  *' godless "  schools.  This  all 
meant  that  Romanism  must  have  its  own  private  parochial 
schools  for  the  education  of  its  children  supported  by  moneys 
fi'om  the  taxes  of  the  people. 

When  this  controveray  first  started  some  candid  citizens 
gave  credit  to  Romanism  for  honesty  of  purpose,  but  it  would 
DOW  be  difficult  to  find  any  citizen,  not  under  papal  domina- 
tion, so  benighted  as  to  believe  that  there  has  ever  been  any- 
thing in  the  movement  in  opposition  to  the  public-school 
system  of  the  United  States  except  Jesuitical  trickery. 

That  we  are  not  resting  upon  doubtful  authority  in  our 
representation  of  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  authori- 
ties concerning  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  quotation  from  the  letter  of  Archbishop 
Ireland  to  the  Pope  in  1893  : 

"On  account  of  the  great  diversity  and  the  number  of  the 
religious  beliefs  in  America,  there  is  a  common  law  for  all  the 
States  which  prohibits  the  teaching  of  any  particular  form  of 
religion  in  the  public  schools.  This  is  a  necessary  measure  to 
promote  peace,  and  was  brought  about  principally  by  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Catholics,  to  sati.sft/  whose  demands  the. 
BihU  iiself  has  been  excluded  from  the  Public  Schools^ 

The  conclusions  on  the  relations  of  jwlitico-ecclesiastical 
Romanism  to  the  school  (piestiou  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 

First. — The  general  assumption  that  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligious education  is  indispensalile,  not  only  to  the  training  of 
individual  character,  but  to  the  perj^etuation  of  constitutional 
government,  is  antagonistic  to  the  American   theory  ;   it   is 
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the  function  and  duty  of  the  state  to  furnish  elementary 
secular  instruction,  and  that  religious  instruction  is  the  func- 
tion and  daty  of  the  family  and  the  church. 

Second. — ^Historic  statement  proves  beyond  rational  ques- 
tion that  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  controlling 
authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  and  priesthood 
in  the  United  States — undoubtedly  sanctioned  by  the  Pope, 
and  in  harmony  with  his  explicit  commands  in  Canada  and  in 
other  countries  where  the  same  public-school  issue  has  been 
presented — has  been,  and  is,  violently  against  the  American 
free  common  schools,  claiming  that  they  are  "  godless,"  They 
never  were  subject  to  the  charge  of  being  "  godless "  until 
Romanism  and  atheism  demanded  the  expulsion  of  the  Bible 
and  all  religious  teaching  from  them. 

Third.— Cardinal,  Archbishops,  and  Bishops,  when  ques- 
tioned, have  spoken  no  word  of  commendation  for  public 
schools,  but  have  dilated  upon  the  necessity  of  religious 
education  for  youth,  and  have  protested  against  what  they 
fallaciously  call  unjust  double  taxation  because  their  people 
are  obliged  to  support  their  parochial  schools,  and  also  pay 
the  public-school  tax.  This  claim  does  not  come  with  very 
good  grace  from  a  class  of  our  citizens  who  contribute  so 
small  an  amount  of  the  total  (*i  the  taxes,  but  who,  through 
their  multitudinous  office-holders,  dispense  such  enormous 
amounts  of  other  people's  money. 

Fourth. — Almost  all  of  the  demands  made  upon  Stat-e 
legislatures  for  enactments  for  a  division  of  the  public-school 
funds  on  sectarian  lines  have  been  made  by  Roman  Catholics, 
Almost  every  assault  upon  the  character  of  these  schools  has 
emanated  from  the  same  source. 

Fifth, — Every  compromise  proposed  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics between  their  parochial  schools  and  the  public  schools 
has  involved  a  surrender  of  some  vital  principal  of  public- 
school  instruction  and  discipline,  but  has  always  preserved 
the  sectarian  essentials  of  the  parochial  schools. 
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Sixth. — Appeals  to  the  Pope  to  "  tolerate  "  some  cora- 
projiiise  have  been  based  upon  the  poverty  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches  in  the  given  localities  where  they  were  un- 
able to  support  parochial  schools  without  State  aid,  and  no 
word  of  commendation  has  been  spoken  of  the  public  sclinols. 
The  argument  has  been  :  *'  Tolerate  "  a  compromise  system, 
in  which  the  compromise  is  on  the  part  of  the  public  schools, 
and  permit  us  by  this  ruse  to  get  State  money  for  the  support 
of  our  poverty-stricken  parochial  schools. 

Seventh.— All  attempts  at  compromise  have  been  deceptive 
and  essentially  dishonest,  and  have  proceeded  from  the  same 
ecclesiastical  source,  and  have  only  beeu  effective  because  of 
the  p<:>litical  power  back  of  them. 

Eighth.— Such  a  storm  of  resentment  against  the  bold  and 
audacious  Roman  Catholic  assaults  upon  the  public  schools 
arose  in  1893  that  candid  assailants  were  called  off  for  the 
time  being  by  the  diplomats  of  that  church,  and  an  official 
statement,  coupled  with  an  evil  prophecy  and  an  assertion  of 
the  justice  of  their  claim,  was  made  in  18U4  at  Albany,  before 
committees  of  the  Constitutional  Covention,  saying  in  sub- 
stance that  they  were  convinced  that  public  sentiment  would 
not  now  permit  any  tampering  with  the  public  schools.  The 
surrender  and  the  prophecy  were  both  confessions  of  un- 
doubted but  discreet  antagonism. 

Ninth. — From  intercourse  with  many  prominent  priests  and 
laymen  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  hierarchy  still  is  to  secure  a  divi- 
sion of  the  public-school  funds  on  sectarian  lines. 

Tenth, — Occasionally  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  is  rash 
enough  to  express  his  honest  convictions  in  favor  of  the 
public  schools.     But  he  is  soon  silenced. 

Eleventh, — Many  priests  have  said  to  us  that  they  were  in 
favor  of  the  public  schools,  but  they  dared  not  assert  their 
belief. 

T\velfth. — The  rank  and  file  of  the  lay  members  of  the 
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Roman  Catholic  Church  not  only  prefer  the  public  sfhools  for 
their  children  but  patronize  them;  believing  that  their 
children  must  be  educated  side  by  side  with  other  Americau 
youth,  if  they  are  to  compete  with  them  for  the  successes  and 
prizes  of  this  life.  Many  of  these  laymen  have  said  to  us: 
"Give  us  a  chance  to  vote  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
and  we  will  show  you  where  we  stand."  And  they  have 
shown  us  where  they  stand,  by  aiding  in  the  passage  of  con- 
stitutional amendments  protecting  the  public  schools,  which 
have  been  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people. 

Thirteenth. — In  the  face  of  these  facts  the  American  people 
are  not  called  upon  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  because  through  its  Pope  or  any  of  its  repre- 
sentatives it  consents  to  "  tolerate"  the  American  free  public- 
school  system,  but  they  are  called  upon  to  assert  their  self- 
respect  and  strike  any  power,  religious  or  political,  that 
assaults  this  distinctively  American  institution. 

The  practice  of  nations  in  the  support  of  schools  where  the 
union  of  church  and  state  prevails  furnishes  no  precedent 
for  the  United  States.  We  ai*e  not  looking  to  monarchies  for 
instruction  concerning  the  best  ti'aining  of  youth  to  fit  them 
for  citizenship  in  the  republic. 

Popular  suffrage  here  rests  for  its  safe  exercise  upon  the 
character  and  intelligence  of  all  classes  of  the  people.  The 
States  for  their  own  preservation  have  established,  and  must 
insist  upon  maintaining,  the  American  free  comraon-achool 
system  of  ed  ucation. 

It  must  be  maintained  without  compromise.  It  is  the  only 
institution  capable  of  converting  the  dangerously  heteroge- 
neous elements  of  our  population  into  a  safely  homogeneous 
citizenship. 

The  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  levied  upon 
all  citizens,  whether  they  have  children  to  educate  or  not,  is 
for  the  7>k5^;V?  good  and  not  iov  private  benefit. 

The  state  opens  its  schools  with  equal  advantages  to  the 
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cLildren  of  aU  its  citizens.  Its  laws  make  uo  distiuction  as  to 
the  creed  of  tbe  individual  in  the  choice  of  its  teachers. 

The  state  does  not  deny  tbe  right  to  parents,  organizations, 
or  churches,  to  establish  and  maintain  private  or  parochial 
schools  at  their  own  expense. 

The  movement,  with  audacious  demands  and  specious  claims, 
for  the  division  of  the  public-school  funds  on  sectarian  lines,  is 
a  common  prograniuie  for  all  the  States. 

That  this  has  mainly  in  view  selfish  and  not  public  ends  is 
sliovvn  by  the  fact  that  the  movement  is  being  pushed  almost 
exclusively  by  Romanism,  which  for  many  years,  as  we  have 
Been,  by  its  chief  authoritiea,  has  been  assaulting  the  public- 
school  system.  A  few  of  its  more  liberal  representatives  have 
tolerated  the  system,  and  have  sought  in  many  ways  to  con- 
trol it.  Every  compromise,  however,  between  sectarian  and 
public  schools  which  has  previously  been  tried,  has  invariably 
resulted  in  the  humiliating  surrender  of  some  vital  principle  of 
public-school  education. 

It  is  auspicious  for  the  republic  that  the  demands  made  are 
now  plainly  and  officially  set  forth,  and  clearly  defined. 

There  is  now  no  oppoituiiity  for  the  compromising  citizen 
or  politician  to  evade  resjx>nsibility. 

The  (piestion  is  not,  Are  these  common  schools  capable  of 
improvement?     They  should  and  will  be  improved. 

The  (|uestions  presented  and  which  demand  an  answer  are : 

1.  Shall  the  whole  principle  u])on  which  the  common  schools 
rest,  i.  «?.,  the  right  and  duty  of  the  state  to  educate  imjiarti- 
ally  its  own  children  for  intelligent  citizenship,  be  surrendered 
to  its  enemies? 

2.  Shall  the  common  schools  be  disintegrated  and  destroyed 
by  the  disjiei-aion  and  use  of  their  funds  for  sectarian  ends? 

3.  Are  our  citizens  in  favor  of  the  union  of  church  and  state 
in  the  most  dangerous  possible  feature  of  such  union,  viz.:  in 
the  fuodamental  and  elementary  education  of  future  citizens? 

These   questions  demand  an  answer  and  must  be  perma- 
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neufcly  settled  foi-  weal  or  woe.  We  Itelieve  they  will  be 
settled  ill  the  interests  of  the  whole  people,  and  not  in  the  in- 
terests of  auy  one  class  of  our  citizens,  however  specious  their 
claims  or  urgent  their  demands. 

Not  only  the  couseusus  of  opinion  of  the  highest  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities  of  Konianisnii  from  the  Pope  down,  \mi  the  con- 
sistent and  persistent  assaults  of  these  ecclesiastics  proves 
that  the  opposition  to  the  American  free  common-school 
system  of  education  is  unchanged  and  unchangeable.  They 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  losing  con- 
test, and  that  they  cannot  control  their  own  people  iu  thia 
matter,  and  that  to  attempt  ta  compel  them  to  decline  to 
patronize  the  public  schools  and  send  their  children  to  the 
parochial  schools  will  result  in  driving  thera  out  of  the 
communion  of  a  Church  which  dares  to  exercise  such  tyranny 
against  individual  rights. 


TO   THE    PRECIS   AND    LITERATURK. 

Rome  in  history  has  always  opposed  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  Her  arguments  have  been  the  policeman,  the  inquisi- 
tor, the  pi'ison,  the  rack,  the  flames,  the  a.\,  the  halter,  and 
confiscation.  The  legates  of  the  Holy  See  introduced  iu  the 
Council  of  Trent  the  legislation  against  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  The  subject  was  styled  :  "The  Business  of  the  Books, 
Censures,  aud  Index."  The  Council  enacted  ten  rules  on  pro- 
hibited book.s  which  remain  as  the  unrepealed  laws  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Strictly  carried  out,  these  rules 
make  sure  of  a  condition  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  its  sub- 
jects that  unfits  thera  to  undei-stand  what  civil  and  religious 
liberty  means,  and  that  would,  if  universally  obeyed,  turn  civil- 
ization back  to  the  darkness,  ignorance,  aud  tyranny  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  following  is  a  digest  of  the  rules  in  question,  which 
from  time  to  time  have  been  paiiicnlarized  in  legislation  but 
never  repealed  in  their  scope : 
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The  first  rule  eondemna  all  books  censured  by  Popes  or 
councils  before  a.  d.  1515. 

The  second  condemns  the  works  of  all  archheretics  and 
minor  errorists  since  a.  i>.  1515;  it,  however,  peiinits  books  of 
the  latter  class  of  authors  on  secular  subjects,  and  books  of 
Catholic  writers  who  have  fallen  into  heresy,  after  examina- 
tion by  a  Romish  univei-aity  or  general  iuquisitioD,  to  be 
read. 

The  third  permits  the  Old  Testament,  at  tfie  discretion  of 
the  bishop,  to  learned  and  pious  men.  But  vei*sious  of  the  New 
Testament  made  by  authors  of  the  firet  class  of  this  Index 
shall  be  permitted  to  no  one. 

The  fourth  prohibits  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  (no  matter  in  what  version),  unless  when  a  bishop  or 
inquisitor,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  confessor,  grants  the 
privilege;  and  it  ordains  heavy  penalties  against  those  who 
sell  or  read  it.  Even  monks  must  not  search  the  Scriptures 
without  the  permission  of  their  superiors. 

The  fifth  peimits  lexicons,  and  similar  works,  from  heretical 
authors,  after  being  duly  expurgated,  to  be  read. 

The  si.xth  permits  books  on  practical  religion  to  l>e  read  by 
the  faithful  in  their  own  tongue ;  but  forbids  the  perusal  of 
controversial  books,  except  when  permitted  by  a  bishop  or 
inquisitor  on  the  advice  of  a  confessor. 

The  seventh  forbids  the  use  of  all  indecent  books,  except 
the  ancient  classics,  and  it  jiermib*  these  with  restrictions. 

The  eighth  permits  the  use  of  books  whose  general  senti- 
ment is  good,  after  purification  by  the  Catholic  authorities. 

The  ninth  forbids  the  use  of  all  books  on  magic,  necromancy, 
and  kindred  subjects. 

The  tenth  aims  at  the  destruction  of  the  liberty  of  the  press 
throughout  Christendom. 

The  Index  down  to  1754  embraced  20,000  titles.  It  was 
true,  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  perio<l,  that  the  condemna- 
tion of  standard  literary  works  was  so  sweeping  that  no  per- 
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son  who  obeyed  and  abstained  from  reading  the  condemned 
works  could  be  styled  a  liberally  educated  person.  The  vast 
nmltiplication  of  printed  books  now  reudei*8  impossible  a  uni- 
versal censorship.  The  coudemuatiou  in  the  recent  su|> 
plements  to  the  Index  is  largely,  necessarily  confined  to 
couspicuous  and  daugeroua  attacks  ujwn  the  doctrines,  disci- 
pline, claims,  or  privileges  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  Index  is  especially  watchful  against  any  liberal  tenden- 
cies on  the  part  of  Roman  Catholic  writers.  George  P.  Mai-sh 
says:  "In  the  earlier  centuries  the  prohibitions  of  the  Index 
controlled  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  Catholic  world,  and 
they  incidentally  caused  the  destruction  of  great  numbers  of 
works  of  more  or  less  importance  in  ecclesiastical  literature. 
Confessors  deny  absolution  to  penitents  who  refuse  to  deliver 
up  books  expressly  or  impliedly  forbidden,  and  these,  wheu 
surrendered,  are  generally  burnt  and  so  mutilated  as  to  be 
illegible.  This  explains  the  rarity  of  many  old  books  for- 
merly widely  read." 

The  Roman  Catholic  New  York  Sunday  Democrat  of  July 
24,  1898,  says  concerning  the  Index: 

"  As  the  guardian  of  faith  and  morals  the  Church  forbids 
the  reading  of  such  books  as  endanger  the  faith  or  morals. 
In  January,  1897,  the  Holy  See  was  pleased  to  simplify  and 
in  many  respects  to  modify  the  prov^isions  of  the  Index,  and 
issued  a  constitution  to  that  effect.  Like  all  legislation  of  a 
general  kind,  it  was  issued  to  the  Chui-ch  as  a  whole. 

**  Probably  out  of  every  hundred  Americans  who  rail  against 
the  restrictions  of  the  Index,  not  a  tithe  has  any  direct  ac- 
t|uaintance  with,  or  takes  any  due  account  of,  the  flixnl  of 
bitterly  anti-Christian  literature,  often  infidel,  immoral,  and 
blasphemous,  and  almost  always  insidiously  polemical,  which 
is  poured  over  Italy  and  the  continent  of  Europe  generally  by 
the  Masonic  and  anti-clerical  press.  It  is  in  great  measure 
this  degrading  abuse  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  faculties  of 
civilized  society,  and  the  need  of  duly  protecting  the  minds  of 
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the  masses  from  its  ravages,  tbat  the  proviaioiis  of  the  Index 
are  specially  designed  to  meet. 

"However  much  we  may  feel  that  in  times  like  our  own, 
when  our  best  ti'iiiniphs  promise  to  be  gaiued  by  guidiug, 
rather  than  by  limiting,  human  liberty,  and  when  necessai'ily 
much  must  be  left  to  the  discretiou  of  the  conscientioua  indi- 
vidual, the  practical  application  of  the  principle  is  a  matter 
which  calls  for  the  exercise  of  that  generous  and  tactful  deli- 
cacy which  the  Catholic  Church  knows  so  well  how  to  use  in 
dealing  with  her  children," 

lu  a  Sunday  issue  of  the  New  York  Herald  in  1894  ap- 
peared the  following: 

*'  In  order  tliat  the\'  may  testify,  individually  and  collectively, 
in  their  own  bebulf  and  in  behalf  of  the  several  publications 
they  lepresentj  their  unqualified  and  complete  fidelity  to  the 
Holy  See,  the  editor's  of  the  Roman  Catholic  periodicals  and 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  have  pi*epared  a  memorial  to 
be  presented  to  Vope  Leo  XIH. 

"  Following  is  a  copy  of  its  translation : 
"  '  To  His  Holiness,  Pope  Leo  XIII.  : 

"  '  Most  Holy  Father  :  Prostrate  at  the  feet  of  your  Holi- 
ness, we,  the  editore  of  the  Catholic  press  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  taking  the  occasion  of  the  presence  of  your  apos- 
tolic delegate,  whose  residence  we  regard  as  a  special  mark  of 
your  favor,  beg  to  present  througli  him  the  expression  of  our 
filial  devotion  and  steadfast  loyalty  to  the  person  and  policy 
of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  the  vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth,  and  at 
the  same  time  profess  ourselves  filled  with  a  determination 
not  only  to  vindicate  the  inalienable  lights  of  the  See  of  Peter, 
but  to  advance,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  the  welfare  of  the  Holy 
Chui'ch  in  the  United  States. 

"  'Your  Holiness  is  well  aware  of,  and  has  given  expression 
in  many  briefs  and  apostolic  letters  to,  the  vast  importance  of 
a  souml  and  loyal  Catholic  press,  and  of  the  paramount  neces- 
sity of  having  enlisted   in   the  cause  of  tmth  so  mighty  an 
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agency  for  its  dissemination.  As  workers  in  a  ministry  of 
special  importance,  we  endeavor  to  prosecute  our  labora  in  the 
spirit  of  a  sacred  apostolate,  and  to  bring  to  our  work  a  spirit 
of  obedience  and  reverence  for  tbe  laaudatea  of  the  holy 
mother  church,  as  expressed  by  the  chosen  shejiherds  of  the 
fiock.  We  pledge  oui-selves  to  renewed  zeal  in  vindicating 
the  cause  of  God's  holy  truth  as  expressed  by  Christ's  vicar  on 
earth. 

"  'Quickened,  therefore,  by  your  salutary  woixls,  and  stimu- 
lated by  a  profound  belief  in  the  noble  mission  of  the  Catho- 
lic press  and  its  untold  possibilities  for  good,  we,  who  by  the 
providence  of  God  have  been  permitted  to  serve  under  this 
banner,  consecrate  to  the  work  not  only  the  loyal  service  of 
the  tried  soldier,  but  the  filial  love  of  the  dutiful  child. 

"  *  Begging  upon  us  and  our  labora  in  this  sacred  work, 
which  makes  us  one  in  mind  and  heart,  your  apostolic  bless- 
ing, we  are,  moat  holy  father,  the  editors  of  the  Catholic  press 
in  the  United  States  of  America.' " 

Then  follow  the  names  of  the  editors  of  fifty-two  Catholic 
magazines  and  newspapers,  with  the  names  of  the  publications. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  issuing  of  the  above  memorial 
to  the  Pope  the  American  Uomau  hierarchy  sent  a  warning 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  papere  against  criticising  the  bishops, 
which  said  ; 

"  And  lest  the  present  evil,  a  daily  gi'owing  source  of  scan- 
dal to  Catholics  and  other's,  should  continue  to  flourish,  we 
Judge  well  to  meet  it,  not  by  cautions  and  advices  merely, 
but  also  by  ecclesiastical  penalties.  li\nierefore,  for  the  fu- 
ture, laymen  or  clerics  who  through  themselves  or  through 
others  associated  or  encouraged  by  them,  in  public  print  tissail 
by  wanton  wonls,  ill-natured  utterances,  raileries,  those  in 
authority — much  more  if  they  presume  to  carp  at  or  condemn 
a  bishop's  methods  of  administration — all  those,  principals, 
partner's,  and  abettors,  disturbers,  contemners,  and  enemies 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  as  they  are,  we  declare  guilty  of 
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gravest  scandal,  and  thereby,  tiieir  fault  being  proved,  deserv- 
ing of  censure.'" 

The  attention  of  the  hierarchy  is  ^called  to  the  following 
news  item  appeariug  in  the  New  York  Jiveidng  Sun  of  Fri- 
day, September  i),  1898,  as  witnessing  to  the  delicate  recogni- 
tion of  church  and  ecclesiastical  claims  upon  Rt>nmu  Catholic 
political  editors : 

"The  editors  of  Democratic  newspaper  published  iu  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  are  to  be  entertained  at 
dinner  to-night  in  the  Hoflfiuan  House  by  Senator  Patrick  H. 
McCarren  and  the  membei-a  of  his  campaign  committee.  The 
members  of  the  committee  were  worried  or  amused,  according 
to  their  point  of  view,  to-day  when  they  discovered  that  seven 
out  of  ten  of  the  editors  do  not  eat  meat  ou  Friday.  The 
order  of  the  dinner  was  changed  in  a  hurry  this  morning. 

"The  meat  courees  were  reduced  iu  number  and  quantity, 
while  the  iiah  and  oyster  coui'ses  were  extended  as  far  as  the 
season  would  permit.  There  is  to  be  no  limit  to  the  extent 
and  variety  of  the  wines  served,  and  the  membera  of  the  com- 
mittee are  hoj>efiil  that  the  editoi-s  will  be  convinced  before 
the  finish  that  Friday  is  juat  as  great  a  day  as  any  for  a  har- 
mony feast." 

While  the  political  ix>werof  Romanism  muzzles  the  secular 
and  political  press,  its  own  people  do  not  largely  patronize  its 
religious  papera. 

The  Catkvlt'c  HemeWy  in  1885,  published  a  statement  by 
Bishop  Cosgrove  of  Davenport,  la,,  in  which,  complaining  of 
the  small  support  given  by  Catholics  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
papei-s,  he  says : 

*'  We  find  that  about  one  Catholic  in  forty  is  a  subscril>er  to 
one  of  them  ;  we  find  the  combined  circulation  of  all  the  Cath- 
olic papers  of  the  country  to  be  less  than  that  of  some  single 
issue  of  The  Poliee  Oazetk;  we  find  it  less  by  thousands  than 
that  of  the  Journal  (77<r  Christhtn  AdviKxtte)  published  by 
another  single  establishment,  the  Methodist  Book  ConcerD. 
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Protestant  exchanges  charge  tbat  our  people  are  ignorant; 
that  they  lack  iutelligeuce,  .  .  .  and  usually  they  have  de- 
cidedly the  best  of  the  argument,  for  the  facts  ai'e  very  stern 
and  hai-d  to  face." 

The  editor  of  the  Review,  in  inti-oducing  the  bishop's  ve- 
niarlcs,  said  : 

"  It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  publish  the  well-founded 
complaints  that  are  frequently  made  of  those  Catholics  who, 
though  blessed  with  the  Catholic  faith,  have  little  relish  for 
reading  of  Catholic  affairs  and  no  love  for  the  Catholic 
press." 

The  attempts  of  the  political  power  of  Home  to  control  the 
press  of  Paris  have  produced  a  i*evulsionof  sentiment  amount- 
ing to  a  revolution. 

Le  Bulktin  de  lu  Preme^  Paris,  March  10,  1897,  in  an  arti- 
cle on  "  The  French  Catholic  Press,"  says :  "  After  most 
recent  researches  we  find  there  exist  in  Paris  2291  journals, 
but  out  of  this  number  only  163  are  political,  the  rest  are  on 
special  matters. 

"  The  classification  established  of  the  preceding  163  journals 
is  10  neutral,  31  favorable  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  122 
unfavorable," 

In  1870  there  was  not  a  journal  in  Paris  which  was  openly 
unfavorable  to  Romanism. 

In  any  land  wherever  papal  authoiity  is  dominant  fieedom 
of  the  press  is  not  only  not  permitted,  but  the  reverse  is  also 
true,  that  wherever  the  pi-ess  is  free  the  papal  power  is  re- 
stricted in  its  tyrannical  practices  if  not  in  its  pretenses.  Pre- 
vious to  1870,  when  the  Pope  possessed  temporal  power,  he 
absolutely  controlled  the  press  within  his  domains.  Criticism 
upon  the  Church  or  upon  any  papal  subject  was  not  only  not 
allowed,  but  favorable  comments  upon  pereons  or  associations 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  Vatican  authorities,  or  any  pub- 
lished evidence  of  lack  of  reverence  for  church  institutions, 
was  adetj^uate  reason  for  the  suppression  of  a  paper.     The 
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action  was  even  more  rigid  in  reference  to  books.  The  same 
censorship  is  now  exercised  over  books  under  Vatican  control, 
and  absence  of  opportunity  fiiruisbes  the  reason  for  its  not 
being  extended  over  pajiera  as  formerly.  In  fact,  the  Italian 
press  exercises  its  liberty  in  discussing  and  criticising  papal 
pretensions  more  freely  and  fearlessly  than  the  American 
press.  Censorship  seems  to  have  landed  on  our  shores  with 
papal  immigiation. 

We  are  authentically  informed  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
political  dail}'^  papei-s  in  this  countiy  are  imder  Roman  censor- 
ship, either  by  the  power  of  political  fear,  or  by  the  presence 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  some  astute  and  watchful  Roman 
sentinel.  The  news  companies  are  largely  under  the  same 
couti'ol  and  block  the  avenues  of  communicatiou  with  the 
people. 

How  is  it  that  the  hour  anything  occurs  in  current  events 
that  in  any  way  touches  the  Romanism  of  the  past  or  present, 
no  matter  how  mild  the  indictment  or  bow  iniquitous  the 
facts,  the  account  falls  into  the  bands  of  some  Roman  editorial 
sentinel  on  the  press  and  is  either  suppressed  or  editorially 
assaulted  ?  The  guards  and  pickets  seem  to  have  been  cai'e- 
fully  stationed  at  these  avenues  of  comnuinication  with  the 
people.  And  yet  we  have  freedom  of  the  press  in  this 
republic !  What  indignant  protests  would  make  editorial 
columns  lurid  if  other  religious  or  ecclesiastical  organizations 
should  insist  upon  having  a  censor  stationed  at  managing 
etlitoi*s'  elbows.  But  these  organizations  do  not  control  a 
massable  vote. 

The  jxtlitical  press  as  a  rule,  and  largely  the  religious  press, 
cannot  be  dei>ended  upon  to  discuss  Roman  Catholic  affairs 
even  as  matters  of  news  incase  anything  discreditable  to  either 
religious  or  political  Romanism  occuix ;  while  at  the  same 
time,  scandals  and  heresies  in  all  iManches  of  Protestantism 
are  voluminously  discussed,     WTiy  is  this? 

If  individuals  or  organizations  expressed  themselves  upon 
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the  impertinent  interference  of  the  Pope  oi"  bis  representatives 
in  the  affairs  of  this  country  in  her  relations  to  Spain,  all  the 
compromising  editors  and  correspondents  of  both  secular  and 
religious  papers  commenced  deprecating  debate  and  excusing 
Romanism,  and  usually  they  turned  their  batteries  on  the  im- 
pudent indivdduals  and  organizations  who  ventured  to  tell  the 
truth.  The  very  thought  of  defending  the  political  aggres- 
sions of  Rome  seems  to    breed  cowardice   and  blunt  moral 


sense. 


Within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  several 
papers  in  New  York  and  in  other  cities  have  evinced  candor 
and  courage  in  their  news  and  editorial  departments  in  dis- 
cuasiug  the  assaults  of  Romanism  upon  our  institutions. 
Loss  of  circulation  causing  a  depleted  treasury  has  forced  the 
editors  and  proprietors  of  some  of  these  papers  to  seek  finan- 
cial aid,  and  Roman  Catholic  capitalists  or  rich  Roman  Catholic 
party  bosses  coming  to  the  rescue,  the  papers  have  been  tided 
over  the  bar,  but  when  they  floated  their  columns  were  locked 
against  news  or  discussion  which  would  contest  the  propriety 
of  the  flag  flying  at  the  masthead  bearing  the  symbol  of  the 
keys  of  the  modern  Peter. 

Ths  Standard^  New  York,  Satui-day,  April  23,  1887,  con- 
tained the  following  item,  which  is  germane  to  our  discussion 
of  the  relation  of  politico-ecclesiastical  Romanism  to  the 
press : 


ARCHBISHOP  CORRIGAN  SENDS  A  THREATENING 
LETFER  TO  THE  "CATHOLIC  HERALD." 

The  following  interesting  and  characteristic  document  by  a  Btrange 
series  of  accldeats,  unnecessary  to  describe,  came  into  our  liatids.  Its 
publication  wilt  surprise  no  one  more  than  the  geotlcmen  to  whom  it  is 
addresa<ed.  We  do  not  feel  bound  by  the  obligations  of  secreoy  which 
the  writer  eeeks  to  impose  on  those  gentlemen.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
he  will  not  excoramunicate  the  editor  and  the  proprietor  of  the  Catholic 
Herald  for  our  publication  of  the  letter,  and  we  hardly  think  he  will 
deem  it  worth  his  while  to  excommunicate  ua. 
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"  452  Madison  Avenuk, 
"  New  York,  April  13,  1887. 
"  To  the  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  the  Catholic  Herald : 

"  Gentlemen  :  B}'  this  note,  which  ib  entirely  private  and  not  to  be 

publii^hed,  1  wish  to  call  your  atteiilion  to  the  fact  that  the  tliird  plenary 
council  of  Battiraort",  following  the  leadership  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  has 
pointed  out  the  duties  of  the  Catholic  press,  and  denounced  the  abuses 
of  which  journals  styling  themselves  Catholic  are  sometimes  guilty. 
'  That  paper  alone,'  says  the  council  (decree  No.  228),  '  is  to  be  regarded 
as  Catholic  that  is  prepared  to  submit  in  all  things  to  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority.' Later  on  it  warns  all  Catholic  writers  against  presuming  to 
attack  pithlicly  the  manner  in  which  a  bishop  rules  his  diocese,  affi lining 
that  those  who  so  presume,  as  well  as  their  approvers  and  abettois,  are 
not  only  guilty  of  very  grievous  scandals,  but  deserve  moreover,  to  be 
dealt  with  by  canonical  censures. 

"  For  some  time  past  the  utterances  of  the  Calkolic  Herald  have  been 
shockingly  scandalous.  As  this  newspaper  is  published  in  tliis  diocese,  I 
hereby  warn  you  that  if  you  continue  in  this  course  of  conduct  it  will  be 
at  your  peril.     I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  truly, 

"  M.    A,    CORRIGAH, 

*'  Archbishop  of  New  York." 

The  Western  Watchman  is  a  representative  Roman  Catho- 
lic weekly  Journal,  published  in  St,  Louis,  Mo.,  and  was  estab- 
lished in  1865.  Rev.  D.  S.  Phelan,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Our  Lady  of  Slount  Cai'mel,  in  the  iVrchdiocese  and  city  of 
St.  Louis,  is  the  editor  of  this  paper  and  claims  to  be  its 
owner. 

With  a  temerity  refreshing  because  of  its  rarity  in  the 
ranks  of  the  faithful,  this  paper  has  from  time  to  tirae  com- 
mented with  great  freedom  upon  the  attitude  and  methods  of 
the  high  authorities  of  the  church  i*i  represents,  in  reference 
to  the  public-school  question  and  to  the  use  of  public  funds 
for  sectarian  pur|xtse3.  Two  quotations  will  sufficiently  indi- 
cate the  efforts  of  this  '*  hereditary  bondsman  "  to  be  free. 

In  December,  1893,  when  the  entire  country  was  agitated 
on  the  school  question,  Father  Phelan  saj's : 

"  There  is  to  be  a  new  alignment  on  the  school  question. 
The  Faribault  plan  is  no  longer  under  discussion.     The  rally. 
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ing  ciy  is  now  'Denominational  E<lucation.'  Archbishop 
Ryan,  Archbishop  Corrigaii,  Cardinal  (Jibbons,  and  Bislmp 
Keane  are  the  leaders  in  this  new  movement.  Petitions  ha%'e 
been  prepared  for  submission  to  several  State  legislatures, 
asking  for  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  the  school  fund  among 
all  denominations,  and  a  system  of  school  supervision  and  sup- 
port similar  to  the  one  now  in  vogue  in  Englainl  and  Canada. ' 
This  may  be  briefly  described  as  '  Faribault  with  fringes.' 
We  are  glad  to  see  these  doughty  champions  of  the  faith,  who 
have  been  fighting  against  each  other  so  long,  once  more  united 
under  one  banner  and  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  against 
the  common  foe.  These  are  the  strongest  men  in  the  Ameri- 
can hierarchy,  and  it  is  a  pity  they  ever  divided  their  tre- 
mendous strength.  We  do  not  know  just  where  Ai'chbishop 
Ireland  will  be  found  in  the  coining  struggle,  but  if  there  is 
any  merit  in  his  plan,  there  must  be  still  more  in  the  New 
York-Baltimore  proposition,  and  he  would  naturally  take  sides 
with  his  four  distinguished  brethren. 

"In  this  conflict  which  is  now  upon  us  the  Watchman 
must  stand  alone.  We  are  unalterably  of  the  conviction  that 
the  denominational  system  is  the  very  worst  that  could  be  de- 
vised for  our  country.  We  liave  no  hesitancy  in  stating  that 
the  present  purely  secular  system  is  the  very  Ijest  that  could 
be  adopted  for  our  heterogeneous  mass  of  believers  and  un- 
believers. 

"  We  are  so  convinced  of  the  truth  and  wisdom  of  our  posi- 
tion that  we  wouhl  not  hesitate  to  come  out  against  all  our 
former  friends  to  defend  it.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  Holy 
Father  and  his  august  representative  in  tliis  country  are  par- 
tial to  the  denominational  system  ;  but  it  shall  not  be  our 
fault  if  they  are  not  made  aware  of  the  ruinous  disadvantages 
of  the  arrangement.  We  have  spoken  to  those  in  authority 
on  the  subject  before,  and  the  readers  of  this  paper  know  our 
views  on  the  subject,  for  they  are  not  neAV.  We  hope  and 
pray  that  God  will  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
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Christian  fold  to  enable  them  to  see  the  calami  ties  that  hirlc 
under  the  fair  exterior  of  a  system  that  is  bom  of  Catholic 
slavery,  and  is  by  nature  formed  to  generate  Catholic  slaves." 

In  a  subsequent  issue  of  this  [laper,  in  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  State  aid  to  Catholic  institutions,  this  editor  says: 

"  For  years  we  have  opposed  doing  good  at  the  cost  of  the 
public  treasury.  As  we  grow  older  and  see  more  of  the 
results  of  this  insidious  attempt  to  unite  church  and  state, 
we  are  more  convinced  of  the  unwisdom  of  such  ajwlicy. 

"The  best  policy  is  for  us  to  conduct  our  own  charities; 
pay  as  we  go,  and  grow  as  we  can  without  artificial  forcing. 
God  will  bless  what  we  do  ourselves  for  love  of  Him. 

"  We  would  like  that  the  aunouneement  were  made  in 
clarion  notes  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  that  the  Catholics 
of  the  United  States  wanted  no  more  State  money.  It  would 
settle  this  miserable  controversy  once  and  forever," 

From  the  American  point  of  view  it  might  reasonably  be 
expected  that  the  man  who  possessed  sufficient  courage  to 
voice  honest  conviction  in  language  so  unmistakable  in  its 
purport,  and  so  creditable  to  his  judgment  as  a  citizen  of  this 
free  republic,  would  be  somewhat  beyond  the  reach  of  ecclesi- 
astical intimidation.  But  what  are  the  facts?  Al>out  the 
time  during  which  he  was  uttering  these  sentiments  above 
quoted,  this  editor  took  occasion  to  print  iu  his  pajter  some 
rather  severe  strictures  on  the  actions  of  the  bishops  of  the 
Church.  He  was  ordered  into  the  presence  of  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal superior,  Archbishop  Kaiu  of  St.  Louis,  and  an  humble 
a|K)logy  was  presented  to  him,  with  the  demand  that  he  print 
it  in  the  columns  of  his  newspaper,  \vhich  he  agreed  to  do. 

On  leaving  the  awful  presence  of  "  His  Grace,"  however, 
his  courage  returne<l,  au<l  he  determiued  not  to  do  it,  and 
announced  such  determination  in  his  paper  on  March  16, 
1894,  in  the  following  vigorous  language: 

"  As  to  my  resistance  of  Archbishop  Kain*s  assumption  of 
authority,  I  will  state  that  I  do  not  publish  the  Waichman^ 
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but  I  own  it,  and  have  paid  for  every  type  that  prints  it.  I 
own  the  paper.  Now,  let  me  say  to  Archbishop  Kain,  no  man 
owns  me.  He  comes  from  an  ex-slave  State,  and  he  knows 
what  that  means.  No  man  owns  me.  I  will  go  farther  and 
say  no  man  owns  my  pen,  I  shall  allow  no  man  born  to  dic- 
tate how  I  shall  write  oi'  what  I  shall  write.  I  would  not  be 
a  legitimate  child  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  mother  of  indi- 
vidual rights  and  liberty,  if  I  feared  to  assert  my  God-given 
prerogatives,  as  a  man  and  priest,  in  the  face  of  any  man  under 
the  stars." 

The  resouices  of  the  Church  against  this  contumacious 
editor  were,  however,  by  no  means  exhausted.  Untler  cover 
of  authority  vested  in  his  office  by  the  decrees  of  the  Third 
Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  Archbishop  Kain  prepared 
a  circulai'  letter,  which  Father  Phelau,  in  common  with  all 
the  clergy  of  the  archdiocese,  was  compelled  to  read  before 
his  congregation.  This  letter  denounced  the  Western  Wai^k- 
mail  aa  "a  most  unfit  paper  to  be  introduced  into  our  Catho- 
lic families,"  and  warns  Catholics  against  its  "  baneful  influ- 
ence," and  entreats  them  "not  to  give  it  their  support  or 
encouragement," 

This  happy  application  of  the  ecclesiastical  boycott,  which 
ia  always  effectual  in  the  ranks  of  the  faithful  and  frequently 
outride  of  them,  accomplished  its  purpose  in  this  case,  for  on 
March  30,  1894,  there  appeared  in  the  Western  Watchman 
this  contrite  recantation: 

*'  Rev.  D.  S.  Phelan,  editor  of  the  West£-r7i  Watchman,  also 
of  the  Sundeitf  Waichmanj  hereby  publicly  disavow^s  every 
utterance  which  I  have  published  or  permitted  to  be  pub- 
lished in  said  papers,  derogatory  to  the  person  or  sacred  office 
of  any  bishop  of  the  Church,  and  I  hereby  recall  any  reflection 
upon  the  Most  Rev,  Administrator  of  this  diocese,  which  has 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  these  papers,  and  I  promise  to 
prevent  any  such  publications  in  the  future  in  the  papera 
under  my  contixjl.    I  also  letract  the  false  position  assumed  ia 
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the  article  (March  15),  entitled  Address  of  the  Editor,  and 
fully  acknowledge  the  right  given  to  the  bishops  over 
the  papers  that  claim  to  be  the  exponents  of  Catholic 
thought." 

Ig  there  need  for  furtlier  comment? 

We  frequently  see  this  editor  quoted  as  a  type  of  "liberal" 
AraeiTcan  Roman  Catholicism.  Let  us  quote  from  his  jiaper 
of  February  17,  1898,  on  the  destruction  of  the  Maine: 

"  Fitting  out  expeditions  to  prey  upon  a  neighboring  nation 
with  which  we  are  at  peace  is  a  crime.  We  shall  soon  dispute 
with  England  the  title  of  the  most  unprincipled  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Our  brutal  bluff  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Spanish  Main." 

Goil  guard  our  land  against  all  such  types ! 


TO    CHARFTABLE,    REFORMATORY,     AND    PENAL   INbTITUTIONS. 

Political  Romanism^s  assault  upon  all  charitable,  reforma- 
tory, and  penal  institutions  which  it  does  not  absolutely 
control  has  for  many  yeai*s,  in  many  States,  been  most  pei'sist- 
ent,  un-American,  and  ci^uel. 

The  contest  over  so-called  Freedom  of  Worship  Tiills  in 
different  States  startlingly  reveals  what  Romanism  means  by 
religious  liberty.  The  contest  in  New  York  State  presents 
the  best  illustration  of  the  general  line  of  attack  consistently 
waged  in  that  and  in  other  States,  on  every  incori>orated  or 
unincorporated  society  for  the  reformation  of  its  inmates,  as 
well  as  houses  of  refuge,  penitentiaries,  jirotectories,  reforma- 
tories or  other  penal  institutions,  continuing  to  receive  for 
their  use,  either  public  moneys,  or  a  per  capita  sum  from 
any  municipality  for  the  support  of  inmates. 

The  following  text  of  a  so-called  Freedom  of  Worship 
bill  plainly  represents  the  numerous  succession  of  such  pro- 
posed measures,  and  because  of  its  origin  may  be  considered 
authoritative : 
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AW    ACT    WITH    REFERENCE   TO   THE    PAYMENT   OF    MONEYS   OF  TRK 

STATK   TO     INCOKPOBATKD    IXSTITUTIONB,  SOCIETIES     AND 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assemlily,  do  enact  .ih  follows: 

Section  1,  It  sliatl  not  be  lawful  for  any  officer  of  the  State  to  pay 
to,  or  for  any  incorporated  institution,  society  or  association,  nor  lo  the 
maiiagers,  agents,  or  officers  thereof,  any  moneys  of  the  State  whatever, 
unless  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religions  profession  and  wor- 
ship, withont  discrimination  or  preference,  as  gnaraiiteed  by  the  third 
section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Conatitution  of  the  State,  is  in  good 
faith  allowed  lo  all  inmates  of  such  institution  or  beneficiaries  of  such 
society  or  association.  Tlie  governor  or  comptroller  may,  from  time  to 
tiniu  lake  measures  and  prescrihe  rules  to  ascertain  whether  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  are  complied  with  in  and  by  the  managers  and  offiutTs 
of  such  institutions  and  societies  to  which  appropriations  of  monrys  of 
the  State  may  be  made.  This  act  shall  apply  to  all  appropriations  made 
to  take  eflfect  after  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
one,  unless  in  the  act  making  the  same  it  is  otiierwise  specially  proviiied. 
Any  tax -payer  may  apply  to  the  attorney-general  lo  take  measures  to 
prevent  the  payment  of  any  funds  of  ihe  State  in  violation  of  this  act, 
and  if  the  attorney-general  shall  refuse  or  neglect  so  to  do,  such  tax- 
payer, on  notice  to  the  attorney -general,  may  apply  to  the  Supreme 
Court  to  authorize  him  to  bring  an  action  to  prevent  such  payments.  If 
the  court  shall  grant  such  authority,  which  it  is  hereby  authorized  to  do, 
such  tax-payer  may  bring  sucti  action  with  the  same  force  and  effect  that 
tax-payers  are  now  authorized  to  bring  actions  to  prevent  the  waste  of 
city,  county  or  village  funds. 


The  late  Colonel  George  Bliss  prepared  this  bill  under  the 
diiection  and  with  the  approval  of  Archbishop  Corrigao,  and 
it  thus  became,  botliin  origin  and  iu  purpose,  a  measure  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  in  the  interests  of  a  religious 
denomination  tlien  and  now  drawing  more  money  from  the 
State,  municipal,  and  excise  funds  than  all  other  denomina- 
tions put  together. 

Tliis  was  priuiarily  a  sectarian  movement  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  political  power  through   the  intimidation  of  law- 
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makers  by  the  use  of  *'  political  damnation  " ;  and  the  second- 
ary purpose  was  "  for  revenue  only." 

The  object  of  the  bill  pure  and  simple  was  to  open  the 
doore  of  all  institutions  which  received  State  aid,  and  were  of 
a  benevoleut  and  unsectarian  character,  to  the  entrance  of 
Roman  Catholic  teaching  and  forms  of  woi"ship,  on  the 
asaumptiou  that  everything  which  is  not  Roman  Catholic  is 
sectarian,  and  to  commit  the  State  to  this  un-American 
theory. 

This  was  a  demand  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  which  in  its 
highest  authoiities  denies  that  the  right  of  freedom  of  wor- 
ship can  exist,  but  which,  to  deceive  the  people  of  a  re- 
publican iState  by  appealing  to  their  sense  of  fairness,  came  to 
the  front  as  the  pretended  champion  of  freedom  of  worship. 

Substantially  the  same  bill  had  been  introduced  into  most 
of  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
since  1880;  had  been  discussed,  protested  against,  and 
defeated  in  either  house  or  by  executive  veto.  Its  objects, 
promoters^  and  purposes  were  well  known,  not  only  to  the 
politicians,  but  also  to  the  people  of  the  State.  Under 
the  guise  of  contending  for  individual  religious  freedom, 
which  no  one  challenged,  it  aimed  to  introduce  the  ecclesias- 
tical  machine  of  one  denomination  into  every  institution  which 
received  any  financial  support  from  the  State.  This  would 
secure  and  publish  a  practical  league  between  the  ecclesiastics 
of  that  church  who  appeared  na  the  sole  proniotei's  of  the  bill, 
and  the  civil  government  in  the  State,  which  is  directly  at 
variance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  both  the  National  and 
State  Constitutions,  both  of  which  virtually  declare  the 
principle  that  each  churcli  should  work  out  its  own  destiny 
without  governmental  interference  or  aid. 

Finally  after  twelve  yeara  of  controversy,  this  politico- 
ecclesiastical  power  styled  Romanism,  securetl  in  1892  a  sub- 
servient legislature  which  pa8se<l  the  measure  in  an  emasculated 
form  and  (iuvernor  Flower  signed  it,  giving  as  the  reason  for 
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his  action  to  the  opponents  of  the  bill  the  sage  and  statesman- 
like utterance;  "You  have  robbed  tlie  bill  of  all  its  worst 
features,  and  now  I  will  sign  it  to  pleaf^e  the  boys."  80  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  serious  and  bj'oail-niiuded  statesmen  are 
not  all  dead. 

Freedom  of  worship,  according  to  the  American  idea,  is  that 
the  state  protects  its  citizens  in  the  right  of  public  assemblage 
for  religious  worship,  and  protects  them  from  any  loss  of  civil 
rights  and  privileges  on  account  of  their  religious  faith. 

The  individual  rights  of  citizens,  however,  in  many  respects, 
are  restricted  and  qualified  when,  by  virtue  of  their  owe 
crime,  they  are  committed  to  an}'^  of  the  penal  institutions  of 
the  State — they  lose  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  of  liberty  of 
person,  and  the  right  of  free  and  unrestricted  correspondence. 
When  children  of  the  poor  and  thriftless,  no  longer  receiving 
the  protection  and  support  of  their  natural  guardians,  are 
taken  charge  of  by  benevolent  and  charitaVjle  institutions,  the 
managers  of  these  institutions  assume  for  the  time  being  the 
position  and  responsibilities  of  parents  and  guardians,  and 
should  be  left  free  to  exercise  it  without  interference  by  tlie 
State,  the  attitude  of  which  should  be  strictly  impartial,  and 
with  regai-d  to  the  contending  forms  of  religious  belief  should 
exercise  its  functions  "  without  discrimination  or  preference." 

Unless  we  have  a  state  religion,  the  fact  that  the  state 
contributes  in  some  measure  towaixi  the  support  of  such  in- 
stitutions, partly  relieving  them  from  the  total  charge  of  sup- 
porting these  waifs,  gives  the  state  no  right  whatsoever  to 
interfere  with  the  religious  teaching  which  may  be  provided 
or  authorized  by  the  managers  of  such  institutions. 

The  other  idea  of  freedom  of  worship  which  is  adopted  by 
the  advocates  of  such  measures  is  found  in  the  Syllabus  of 
Pope  Pius  IX.  as  follows :  No.  77.  It  is  an  error  to  believe 
that  "in  the  present  day  it  is  no  longer  expedient  that  the 
[Roman]  Catholic  religion  shall  be  held  as  the  only  religion 
of  the  state,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  modes  of  worship." 
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No.  24.  It  is  an  error  to  believe  tbat  "  tbe  Church  has  Dot 
the  power  of  availing  herself  of  force,  or  any  direct  or  indirect 
temporal  power." 

Pope  Leo  XIIL,  in  a  recent  encylical  letter,  says  as  follows : 

"To  treat  in  the  same  way  differeut  forms  of  religion  is  un- 
lawful for  individuals,  unlawful  for  states." 

The  intent  and  aim  of  these  so-called  Freedom  of  Wor- 
ship bills  has  been,  through  political  organization  and 
threats,  to  compel  the  state  to  turn  aside  from  the  impartiality 
with  which  in  the  past  it  has  treated  the  various  religious 
bodies,  and  cause  it  to  show  a  decided  preference  for  the 
Church  to  which  the  advocates  of  such  measures  belong.  They 
put  the  maehiuery  of  the  Supreme  Court  (which  heretofore 
has  ignored  questions  of  dogma,  except  so  far  as  they  w^ere  in- 
cidentally considered  in  deciding  questions  of  rights  of  prop- 
erty) in  operation  in  deciding  what  foraia  of  religious  service 
must  be  provided  in  institutions  within  the  State  which 
receive  any  allowance  from  public  money  toward  their  sup- 
j^Kjrt,  and  in  enforcing  their  decisions. 

The  so-called  Freedom  of  Woi"ship  Bill  contest,  involv- 
ing in  many  States  so  many  features  of  the  principle  of  reli- 
gious toleration  and  liberty  as  imderetootl  and  advocated  by 
Romanists,  demands  careful  study  and  ample  discussion.  At 
the  various  hearings  before  legislative  committees  in  New  York 
and  other  States,  the  Romanists  revealed  their  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  the  issue  b)'  employing  their  ablest  lawyei-s  to 
make  arguments,  and  by  crowding  the  rooms  where  the  hear- 
ings were  held  with  their  priests  and  prominent  laymen.  The 
intolerant  conduct  and  unmanly  l.)ehavior  of  these  Roman 
legions  on  more  than  one  occasion  elicited  stem  rebuke  from 
the  officer  presiding  at  the  hearings.  One  eminent  counsel 
eloquently  declared  tbat  Romanism  was  always  tolerant.  His 
assertion  was  received  by  most  of  his  auditors  as  a  ])iece 
of  humor,  although  he  protested  his  seriousness. 

There  is  no  intelligent  man  so  ignorant  of  history  that  he 
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does  uot  know  that  religious  toleration  is  unknown  wLere 
Roman  Catholioistu  has  absolute  power. 

Pope  Leo  XIIL,  addressing  liia  cardinals,  sent  the  following 
toleration  Christmas  present  in  1884  to  the  Christian  world: 
"  It  is  with  deep  regret  and  profound  anguish  that  we  behold 
the  impiety  wTth  which  Protestants  propagate  freely,  and 
with  impunity,  their  heretical  doctrines,  attacking  the  most 
august  and  the  most  sacred  dogmas  of  our  very  holy  religion, 
even  here  at  Rome,  tlie  center  of  the  faith  and  the  seat  of  the 
uuivei'sal  and  infallible  teacher  of  the  church;  here,  where 
the  integrity  of  the  faith  ahouhl  Ije  protected,  and  the  honor  of 
the  only  true  religion  should  be  secured  by  the  most  ej^nent 
9nea7is, 

"  It  is  with  sorrow  of  heart  that  I  see  the  temples  of  hetero- 
doxy multiplying  under  protection  of  the  laws,  and  liberty 
given  in  Rome  to  destroy  the  most  beautiful  and  most  pre- 
cious unity  of  the  Italians,  their  religious  unity,  by  the  mad 
efforts  of  those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  impiom  mis- 
sion of  establishing  a  new  church  in  Italy,  uot  based  on  the 
stone  placed  by  Jesus  Christ  as  the  indestructible  foundation 
of  his  heavenly  edifice." 

Tliese  so-called  freedom  of  worship  bills  always  provide 
for  a  sectarian  classification  of  the  inmates  of  the  institutions 
in  question,  who  are  mostly  juvenile  delinquents  of  tender 
yeara  and  immature  judgment,  according  to  the  denominations 
which  they  prefer,  or  to  which  they  have  belonged,  and  for 
the  admission  of  clergymen  of  various  denominations  or 
churches,  who  are  to  bring  their  "spiritual  advice  and  minis- 
trations "  to  the  said  classified  inmates.  The  legislatures 
beyond  question  have  no  constitutional  right  to  divide  the 
inmates  of  the  said  institutions  into  religious  or  sectarian 
classes,  or  to  delegate  such  power  of  classification,  or  to 
establish  rules  for  the  religious  teaching  of  the  sectarian 
classes  thus  providetl  for ;  and  the  rule  laid  down  by  these 
acts  for  the  denominational  classification  of  the  inmates  by  the 
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managers  is  in  disregard  of  tlie  plain  meaning  and  intent  of 
coDatitiiti4Hjal  provisions  securing  freedom  of  profession  and 
wursliip  ;  tliey  subject  the  iuQiates,  diu'ing  tbeir  temporary 
confinement  by  the  authority  of  the  state,  to  the  visitation 
and  "private  uiiuistrationa"  of  religious  sectarians,  prose- 
lytiats,  and  propagandists,  thus  exposing  tliem  to  insidious 
attacks  and  open  assaults  upon  their  religious  liberty  ;  per- 
mitting, encouraging,  and  intensifying  the  dangers  from  nhich 
they  should  be  most  carefully  guarded  by  the  state  during 
the  period  of  their  duress. 

The  projiosed  assumption  by  the  state  of  the  power  to 
arrange  the  juvenile  pau})ers  or  offenders  who  may  be  con- 
fined by  its  authority  into  classes  of  religionists,  to  be  in- 
structed and  disciplined  by  sectarian  teachei"s,  who  are  to  be 
admitted  by  the  State  into  its  institutions,  would  not  only 
be  a  departure  from  the  ancient  pi-iuci[)le3  so  sacredly  cher- 
ished b}^  our  fathers,  of  an  entire  separation  of  church  and 
state,  but  a  fundamental  and  revolutionary  change  in  our 
institutions. 

The  pretexts  offered  to  justify  the  state  in  distributing 
the  children  in  sectaiian  classes  and  subjecting  them  to 
denominational  teachings,  ceremonies,  and  ministrations,  add 
strength  and  cleai'ness  to  the  view  that  the  scheme  is  foreign 
and  Jesuitical,  subvei'sive  of  religious  liberty,  absolutely  un- 
Amencan,  and  utterly  unconstitutional. 

Tliey  treat  all  inmates  of  these  institutions  as  if  they  were 
adults  who  were  fitted  to  decide  for  themselves  which  Church 
or  denomination  they  would  prefer,  or  who  already  belonged 
to  some  Church  or  denomination ;  and  who,  as  selecting  a 
denomination,  or  as  having  belonged  to  a  denomination, 
should  be  allowed  "spiritual  advice  and  ministration  from 
some  recognized  clergyman  of  such  denomination  or  Church," 
whereas  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  true  that  a  large  proportion 
of  these  inmates  are  children,  who  are  not  yet  come  to  years 
of  discretion,  and  who,  from  their  immature  judgment  as  well 
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as  from  lack  of  mental  and  moral  training,  and  of  intelligent 
study  and  reflection  upon  so  grave  a  *|uestion,  nw  inca|)able 
of  exercising  the  freedom  of  profession  and  worship  secured 
to  them  by  the  Constitution  ;  and  who  have  not,  prior  to 
their  commitment  to  such  institutions,  belonged  to  any 
Church,  in  a  sense  that  entitles  the  state  to  allot  them  to 
a  religious  class  or  to  subject  them  to  sectarian  advice  or 
ministration. 

The  claim  that  the  wishes  of  the  guardians  or  parents 
should  be  considered  is  disposed  of  by  the  rule  of  law  and  of 
justice  and  of  common  sense,  that  the  state  is  bound  to  give 
the  children,  during  their  temporary  detention,  such  Christian 
teaching  as  it  may  deem  proper,  under  the  established  princi- 
ple, declared  by  Kent  and  Webster  and  our  highest  judicial 
tribunals,  that  Christianity  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
How  the  Christian  morals  revealed  in  the  Bible  and  rec- 
ognized by  all  Christians  shall  be  taught  in  the  state  institu- 
tions rests  in  the  supreme  discretion  of  the  state,  under  the 
constitutional  restriction  that  the  right  of  all  to  fi-eedom  of 
worship,  which  all  will  be  entitled  to  enjoy  without  restric- 
tion on  being  released  by  the  state,  shall  not  be  impaired  by 
subjecting  them  to  sectarian  teaching  while  in  confinement. 
But  on  no  point  of  religious  teaching  ia  the  state  lx)und  to 
consult  the  wishes  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  foi-  the  rea- 
son that  "  by  the  conviction  and  imprisonment  of  the  children 
the  parents  and  guardians  have  lost  the  right  of  control." 

Most  of  these  bills  provide  for  the  division  of  the 
inmates  of  these  institutions  into  religious  classes,  subject- 
ing each  inmate  to  the  public  and  private  spiritual  ministra- 
tion of  some  recognized  clergyman  of  "  the  denomination  or 
Church  which  said  inmates  may  respectively  prefer,  or  to 
which  they  may  have  belonged  prior  to  their  being  confined 
in  such  institutions," 

The  tender  age  of  the  inmates  unfits  them  for  a  decision  on 
the  point  as  to  which  Church  they  would  adopt^  and  to  meet 
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tbis  fact  the  Roman  Catholic  promoters  of  these  bills  have 
luade  these  two  points : 

1.  "  That  the  iufaut  having  been  baptized  is  Catholic. 

2.  *'  That  his  rights  should  be  determined  by  the  Church  of 
which  he  is  a  member." 

The  bearing  of  the  fii-at  point  upon  the  destiny  of  the  infant 
inmates  of  an  institution  who  have  heen  baptized,  and  its  bear- 
ing also  on  the  question  how  far  the  distribution  of  the  chil- 
dren, in  accoitlance  with  this  proposition,  among  the  various 
Churches  or  denominations,  will  contribute  to  their  harmony 
and  gootl  will  are  worth  considenng,  when  the  well-known 
rule  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  regard  to  baptism  is 
recalled.  The  rule  of  the  Fouith  Canon  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  alluded  to  by  the  late 
Pope  Pius  IX.,  when  he  wrote  from  the  Vatican,  August  7, 
1873,  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  that  ever}'one  who  had 
been  baptized  belonged  to  the  Pope,  provides  that  baptism 
administered  by  heretics  or  Protestants  is  true  baptism. 

The  Eighth  Canon  affirms  that  baptized  persons  are  bound 
by  all  precepts  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  that  they  are 
obliged  to  observe  them  whether  willing  or  unwilling,  and 
the  Fourteenth  Canon  affirms  that,  when  they  grow  to  matu- 
rity, they  are  not  to  be  left  to  their  own  choice,  but  are  to  be 
compelled  to  lead  a  Christian  life  by  pifnishment.  The  Con- 
stitution of  Benedict  XIV.  declares,  "  that  he  who  receives 
baptism  from  a  heretic  becomes  a  member  of  the  Catlmlic 
Church,"  and  adds  that  "if  they  come  to  that  age  in  which 
they  can  of  themselves  distinguish  good  from  evil,  but  adhere 
to  the  errors  of  their  bajitizer,  they  are  to  be  rejielled  from  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  bid  they  are  not  to  be  freed  from  its 
authority  or  its  laws^ 

While  no  other  denomination  can  claim,  perhaps,  as  the 
promoters  of  these  bills  have  done,  for  their  denomination, 
that  more  than  half  the  inmates  of  the  institutiitns  affei-teil  by 
these  bills  belong  to  them, — a  claim  which,  if  correct,  coulirms 
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the  rule  established  by  the  statistics  of  our  own  country  and 
of  Europe,  that  the  Jesuit  teaching  produces  a  very  large  and 
undue  proportiou  of  ignorance  and  pauperism,  vagrancy,  and 
crime, — a  new  significance  is  added  to  the  point  of  baptism 
by  the  further  assumption  that,  the  baptized  infant  being 
Catholic,  his  rights  may  be  determined  by  the  Church  of 
which  he  is  a  member. 

This  proposition  invites  the  attention  of  legislatoi^s  to  the 
question,  how  far  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  aud  espe- 
cially their  rights  to  religious  liberty,  freedom  of  conscience, 
and  freedom  of  worship,  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tutions of  most  of  the  States  and  of  the  nation,  are  recognized 
and  protected  by  the  Church  and  Court  of  Rome. 

The  highest  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  deny 
that  the  ?7|7/ii  of  freedom  of  worship  m;*.  msi!;  nevertheless, 
to  deceive  the  people  of  a  republican  state  by  appealing  to 
their  sense  of  fairuess,  the  Jesuits  now  come  to  the  front  aa 
the  pretended  champions  of  freedom  of  worshij).  This  atti- 
tude, though  specious,  will  not  deceive  any  but  thoughtless 
citizens  and  innocent  politicians.  They  are  so  zealous  for 
freedom  of  worship  that  they  have  threatened  from  time  to 
time  "  the  political  damnation  of  any  man  or  party "  that 
should  refuse  to  vote  for  measures  they  approve,  and  bofist 
that  "we  have  already  marred  the  political  future  of  more 
than  one  bigot,  and  we  advise  all  others  to  note  the  fact." 

No  State  in  this  republican  nation  ought  to  intrust  the 
training  of  its  infant  wards  to  any  sect  or  church,  with  their 
"services,  rules,  and  discipline,"  and  in  this  era  of  civilization 
take  the  initiative  in  pronouncing  the  banns  of  the  *'  union 
of  church  and  state."  It  would  be  a  dangerous  nnirriajje 
that  not  even  law  could  make  sacred.  We  are  learning 
in  this  country  the  lesson,  long  since  learned  in  the  Old 
World,  to  distinguish  between  Jesuitism  or  political  Roman- 
ism and  religious  Roman  Catholicism,  We  wage  no  war  on 
the  equal  rights  of  Roman  Catholics  with  all  other  denomina- 
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tions  to  freeilotn  of  worship  and  religious  liberty,  nor  deny 
their  rights,  but  rather  would  vigorously  defeinl  these  rights, 
while  we  protect  our  own,  to  the  ''  free  exercise  and  enjoy- 
ment of  religious  profession  and  worship."  But  we  will  war 
against  any  attempt  to  invade  with  sectarian  teachings 
our  absolutely  uusectarian  beneficiary  institutions,  whether 
they  be  the  public  schools  or  the  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions. 

All  bills  in  every  State  and  in  the  nation  of  the  specious 
character  of  so-called  Freedom  of  Worshiji  BiOs,  ought  to  be 
defeated : 

Becaum  they  are  deceptive  in  their  purpose,  and  would  be 
destructive  of  the  interests  they  pretend  to  desire  to  j>romote 
in  their  enactment  and  enforcement. 

Becaum  they  attempt  to  accomplish  by  a  single  enactment 
a  change  in  State  or  national  policy  of  so  fundamental  a  char- 
acter that  it  amounts  to  a  constitutional  amendnient 

Becmt^e  it  is  impossible  to  classify  into  sects  juvenile  crim- 
inals and  delinquents,  the  children  of  criminal  or  neglectful 
parents. 

Becaui^e  no  other  denomination  except  the  Roman  Catholic 
asks  for  the  legal  privilege  of  proselyting. 

Beeausey  if  their  provisions  should  be  literally  carried  out, 
it  would  o{>en,  for  the  admission  of  Jesuits,  Protestant  asylums 
chiefly  supported  by  private  beneficence,  and  threaten  every 
private  charitable  institution  with  a  similar  outrage. 

BeeatiAe  they  are  not  designed  to  aecure  freedom  of  worship, 
but  to  suppress  it. 

Such  bills  are  favored  by  the  Jesuits  or  political  Ronianiata 
and  their  adherents  alone,  and  assented  to  by  other  Roman 
Catholics,  who  in  many  instances  do  not  appreciate  their 
origin  or  understand  their  import. 

They  are  opposed  l>y  the  boards  of  management  of  the  insti- 
tutions liable  to  be  aifected  by  their  provisions,  by  the  entire 
Protestant  community,  and  by  a  large  number  of  thoughtful 
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Roman  Catholics,  who  do  not  forget  that  they  are  Aiuericaa 
citizeua. 

The  New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  under  its  present  management  ha.s,  by  legislation,  so 
thoroughly  intrenched  itself  that  it  possesses  autocratic  and 
all  but  omnipotent  power.  Its  history  for  years  has  shown  it 
to  he  certainly  in  collusion  and  appaiently  in  copartiiei-ship 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  seems  to  be  the  con- 
stant feeder  of  the  reformatories  under  the  control  of 
Romanism.  It  never  uses  its  power  to  place  children  in  the 
care  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  which,  in  its  noble  work, 
has  placed  thousands  of  neglected  children  in  homes  of  com- 
fort. The  New  York  State  Commissioners  of  Charities  and 
the  corresponding  Commissioners  in  other  States  furnish  many 
evidences  of  being  under  the  domination  of  Romanism,  even 
going  to  the  extent  of  seeking  legislation  to  prohibit  the  plac- 
ing out  in  homes  in  the  country  neglected  children,  by  the 
Children's  Aid  and  other  kindred  societies,  unless  these  chil- 
dren can  be  placed  in  families  of  the  faith  of  their  parents ;  as 
though  parents  who  have  neglected  and  cast  off  their  children, 
and  thus  proved  their  unfitness  to  rear  them,  had  any  right 
to  dictate  concerniog  the  future  and  education  of  the  children 
thus  neglected.     Romanism  alone  demands  such  legislation. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  1898,  placed  fifty  Protestant  children  in  the  West- 
chester County  Roman  Catholic  Protectoiy,  expecting  that  they 
would  i*emain  there  temporarily,  and  that  he  would  be  able  to 
provide  for  them  elsewhere.  He  finally  tried  to  place  these 
children  in  the  hands  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  that  they 
might  be  located  in  comfortable  homes,  but  the  authorities  of 
the  Protectory  refused  to  give  up  the  children,  knowing  that 
they  were  Protestant.  Suppose  this  condition  of  things  had 
been  revei'sed,  what  howls  of  rage  would  have  emanated  from 
the  New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  and  all  the  other  allies  of  Romanism  in  Manhattan  1 
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The  relations  of  Roman  Catholic  charitable  inBtitutious 
to  the  goveriimenta  from  which  tliey  receive  appropriations 
from  the  taxes  of  the  people  for  their  support,  find  an  in- 
teresting and  instructive  illustration  for  the  American  people 
to  study  in  the  lepoit  of  1898  of  Herbert  W.  Lewis,  Super- 
intendent of  Charities,  District  of  Columbia,  to  the  Comrais- 
sionei-s  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  under  the 
direct  control  of  Congress,  that  the  residents  of  the  district 
are  substantially  disfranchised,  and  are  without  responsibility 
for  the  affaii-8  of  the  district,  and  that  therefoie  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  partnei-s  in  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  are  responsible  for  it.  Superin- 
tendent Lewis'  report  reveals  a  condition  of  affairs  in  AVash- 
ington  which  we  do  not  Ijelieve  the  American  people  can  look 
upon  without  being  aroused  to  disgust  and  loyal  indignation. 
In  leference  to  the  Roman  Catholic  institutions  which  receive 
public  funds,  he  gives  an  account  of  inefficiency,  of  sectarian 
bigotry  in  teaching,  of  dishonest  financial  dealing  with  the 
Government,  and  of  defiance  of  Government  authorities,  al- 
most incredible.  The  entire  report  of  Mr.  Lewis  is  worthy 
of  study,  but  we  can  here  only  give  two  sentences  of  his 
conclusions  : 

"The  support  of  private  and  religious  institutions  from 
public  funds  while  the  public  has  neither  voice  in  their  con- 
trol nor  power  to  select  their  beneficiaries,  the  policy  of  giv- 
ing such  institutions  legal  agency  for  the  performance  of  a 
public  duty  without  requiring  in  them  any  legal  resixm- 
sibility,  is  one  which  has  received  the  strongest  disapproval, 
and  has  never  been  seriously  defended  except  upon  grounds 
of  temporary  exi>ediency. 

"  The  appropriations  for  their  support  are  held  to  be  com- 
pensation for  service,  but  when  one  asks  what  service,  and 
how  much  and  at  what  rate,  one  is  met  by  a  bewildering 
maze  of  seutimeutality,  conflicting  notions,  statements  of  facts 
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of  no  consequence,  divei'sity  of  method,  aud,  in  some  instances, 
a  disposition  to  consider  any  inquiry  an  impertinence." 

It  is  u  fact  of  great  Li.storic  import  that  the  last  session  of 
the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  made  no  approi)riation8  for  the  sec- 
tarian institutions  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  announced 
the  future  policy  of  the  National  Government  to  be:  No  more 
appropnations  for  either  charities  or  education  under  sec- 
tarian control. 

The  Catholic  Club  of  the  City  of  New  York  conducted  the 
contest  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1894  against  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  ^vho  sought  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion  to  protect  the  public  schools  and  prohibit  appropriations 
for  sectarian  charities.  The  Romanists  were  defeated  in  their 
assaults  upon  the  schools,  but  they  were  largely  successful  in 
retaining  and  tightening  their  grasp  on  the  funds  of  the  State 
and  of  the  municipalities  for  the  support  of  their  '*  charitable  " 
institutions. 

The  history  of  this  victoiy  over  the  numerical  majority  of 
the  citizens  and  over  the  overwhelming  majority  of  those  who 
pay  the  bills  of  the  State,  by  a  numerical  minority  of  those 
who  pay  the  taxes,  but  who  furnish  a  majority  of  the  paupers 
and  criminals,  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  humiliating 
chapters  of  the  defeat  of  the  best  majority  sentiment  among 
the  people  in  the  annals  of  a  republican  form  of  government. 
By  autograph  aud  organic  expression  of  opinion  an  actual 
majority  of  the  voters  of  the  State  made  their  appeal  to  the 
convention  for  the  passage  of  these  amendments.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Con- 
vention had  committed  themselves  to  the  amendments  pre- 
vious to  the  assembling.  Hearing  were  had  before  the  Joint 
Committee  composed  of  the  several  committees  having  the 
various  phases  of  the  amendments  in  charge.  The  hired  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Roman  Catholic  Club,  one  Jew,  who  mis- 
represented the  general  Jewish  sentiment,  and  the  President 
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and  counsel  of  the  Society  which  constitutes  the  connecting 
link  between  the  committing  courts  and  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
institutions  in  New  York  City  appeared  in  argument  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  one  han<l,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  through  the  National  League  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  American  Institutions  on  the  other.  Members  of 
the  committee  made  a  junketing  tour  among  the  institutions 
in  rpiestion  aud  superficially  iusjteeted  them  while  on  dress 
parade,  and  accepted  of  their  hospitality  and  entertainment, 
and  were  thus  of  course  in  condition  to  pass  critical  jmlgment 
n{M>n  the  State's  duty  to  its  wards  aud  toward  these  institu- 
tions aud  the  tax-payers.  This  performance  would  have  been 
counted  ludicrous,  if  the  people  had  ventured  to  call  any 
action  ludicrous  in  which  statesmen  elected  to  make  a  consti- 
tution took  prut.  In  the  presentation  of  statistics  and  figures 
and  so-called  facts,  veracity  was  more  economically  displayed 
than  the  funds  of  the  State  in  the  supi»ort  of  these  Roman 
Catholic  "  charities." 

The  minds  of  so-called  statesmen  in  the  Convention  were 
supposed  to  be  confused  over  the  question  of  what  consti- 
tuted "sectarian"  control;  at  least  their  conduct  indicated 
confusion  and  their  conclusions  produced  confusion,  which 
pained  the  friends  of  righteousness  and  gladdened  the  heart 
of  ecclesiastical  gi-eed. 

The  proposed  amendment,  prohibiting  sectarian  appropria- 
tions in  its  application  to  certain  charities,  was  defeated  in 
the  Convention  by  the  following  powers: 

(1)  The  solid  front  audaciously  presented  by  politico- 
ecclesijistical  Romanism  with  its  threat  of  political  death  to 
any  member  of  the  C/onventiou  who  dared  favor  the  amend- 
ment. 

(2)  The  plausibly  specious  arguments  presented  by  one 
astute  Roman  Catholic  Democratic  lawyer. 

(3)  The  political  plea  made  by  the  lawyer  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York,  a  new  convert  to  Romanism,  who  stayed 
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in  the  Republican  part}'  that  hisi  church  might  keep  its  grip 
on  the  party  to  whicli  it  giv^es  few  votes, 

(4)  The  eloquent  and  pathetic  plea  of  the  factotum  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 

(5)  The  combination  for  revenue  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
with  a  section  of  the  Jews. 

(6)  The  political  ambitions  of  some  of  the  conspicuous 
members  of  the  Convention,  who  thought  to  conciliate  the 
Roman  Catholic  vote  in  its  solidarity. 

(7)  The  spiritless  and  unintelligent  character  of  the  patri- 
otic convictions  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  members  of  the 
Convention. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment : 

(1)  Colonel  George  Bliss  8j>ends  the  ensuing  weeks  in  an 
exjwnsive  villa  in  Rome,  where  he  ia  lionized  by  Pope  and 
Propaganda. 

(2)  The  Pope  confers  npon  him  the  distinction  of  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  as  a  reward  for  his 
services  in  defeating  the  will  of  the  people  in  New  York,  oue 
of  the  sovereign  States  of  his  "  beloved  America,"  and  in 
fastening  the  hold  of  Roman  Catholic  charitable  iustitutions 
on  the  treasury  of  the  State. 

(3)  Colonel  Bliss  and  Mr.  Coudert  are  presented  with  a 
"  loving  cup "  by  the  Catholic  Club,  in  addition  to  their 
stipulated  fee  for  legal  services,  in  recognition  of  their  great 
services  to  the  financial  interests  of  politico-ecclesiastical 
Romanism  in  New  York  and  in  the  country  at  large. 

(4)  The  doors  {)f  State  and  municipal  treasuries  in  New 
York  are  thrown  open,  with  no  feasible  chance  to  close  thera 
by  constitutional  bolts  and  bars  for  twenty  years  to  come. 

An  issue  of  the  New  York  Sun,  in  March,  189fi,  contained 
an  interesting  account  of  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Roman 
Catholic  Club.     It  said  : 

"  The  Catholic  Club  gave  a  reception  last  night  to  Colonel 
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George  Bliss  and  Frederic  R.  Coudert,  and  incidentally  the 
Committee  on  Catholic  Interests  presented  to  each  of  tbem  a 
silv^er  loving  cup,  in  recognition,  aa  the  inscription  stated,  'of 
valued  and  efficient  services  in  the  cause  of  the  Catliolic 
charities  of  the  archdiocese  of  New  York  as  counsel  Ijcfore 
the  Constitutional  Convelition  of  the  State  of  New  York  held 
in  Albany  in  1894.' 

"Judge  Joseph  F.Daly  presided,  and  in  his  address  he' 
sounded  the  praises  of  Colonel  Bliss  and  Mr.  Coudert  for  the 
service  they  rendered  on  behalf  of  the  religious  charities  tif 
the  State.  'The  result  of  these  services,*  said  the  speaker, 
'was  the  passage  of  enactments  which,  it  is  ho|>ed,  will  for- 
ever remove  the  ignorance  and  prevent  the  misrepresentation 
concerning  these  charities  wliich  were  so  conspicuous  when 
these  gentlemen  began  their  labors. 

"  '  Their  task  was  to  enlighten  an  ignorance  as  profound  as 
it  was  widespread,  and  to  refute  calumnies  as  adroit  as  they 
were  labored.' 

"  In  presenting  the  cups  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Catholic  Interests,  Jiiilge  Morgan  J.  O'Brien  said: 

"*  You  \vill  recall  that  for  months  preceding  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  the  air  was  rife  with  rumors  of  the  forma- 
tion of  what  were  regarded  a»  the  two  most  formidable 
organizations  hostile  to  Catholicity  which  have  appeared  since 
the  era  of  Know-Nothinglsm.  Of  these  the  most  blatant,  the 
most  liigoted,  and  the  most  extreme,  was  the  organization 
known  as  the  "A.  P.  A."  which  was  avowedly  anti-Catholic 
and  was  engaged  in  the  attempt  not  only  to  destroy  Catholic 
churches  and  religion,  but  to  deprive  Catholic  citizens  of  their 
rights  to  vote  or  to  jmrticipate  in  any  way  in  political  life. 

"  *  The  other  organization,  known  as  The  National  League 
for  the  Protection  of  American  Institutions,  whose  promoters 
were  more  circumspect  and  judicious,  and  ^^  ho  pioceeded  to 
accomplish  their  objects  without  any  flourish  of  trumpets, 
succeeded  in  enlisting  not  only  those  who  from  pure  prejudice 
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were  opposed  to  Catholicity,  hut  ohtained  the  support  of 
many  intelligent  and  well-ineaiiing  men,  wlio>  without  going 
beneath  the  surface,  vrere  engaged  to  follow  and  to  lend  their 
names  and  influence  to  an  orgjinization  whose  ostensible 
object  was  the  protection  of  American  intereats.' 

" At  the  end  of  Judge  O'Brien^'?  speech  Colonel  Blisa 
atlvanced  to  the  stage  an<]  received  the  loving  cups.  About 
his  neck  he  wore  the  red  ribbon  and  medallion  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Gregory  which  was  recently  confen'ed  upon  him  by  the 
Pope. 

"  *  I  think  you  are  doing  me  too  much  honor,  and  I  will 
prove  it  to  you  before  I  get  through,'  he  said.  Colonel  Bliss 
then  went  on  to  state  that  all  the  figures  and  data  wMth  which 
he  demolished  the  Rev.  James  M.  King  and  William  Allen 
Butler,  in  the  argument  before  the  Conuuittee  on  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  were  prepared  for  him  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  Club,  and  instead  of  being  work  his  part 
of  the  aflFair  was  fun." 

Juggling  with  figures  by  the  paid  agents  of  politico- 
ecclesiastical  lioinanisni  to  deceive  or  coerce  politicians  and 
unlock  the  treasuries  containing  the  moneys  of  the  tax-payers 
it  appears  is  considered  "  fun  "  by  a  new  convert  to  Romanism, 
and  it  is  also  considered  as  a  meritorious  act  by  Leo  XIII. 
worthy  of  reward  ;  for  Colonel  Bliss  on  the  occasion  above 
referred  to  "about  his  neck  wore  the  red  ribbon  and  medal- 
lion of  the  Older  <jf  St.  Gregoiy  which  Avas  recently  conferred 
upon  him  by  tlie  Pope." 

Concerning  the  relation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
tlie  Charities  Amendment  defeated  in  the  New  York  State 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  over  which  the  Romanists 
were  so  jubilant,  the  New  York  Times  of  Juue  3,  1894  said  : 

"The  plea  in  regard  to  these  chan table  institutions  is  not 
logically  different  from  that  in  regaal  to  the  instruction  of 
children  in  schools.  Traditions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  have  come  down  from  the  time  when  it  claimed  the 
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right  to  control  secular  governmeut  m  all  its  branches  and  to 
be  supported  by  public  reveuues.  Tlie  claim  was  based  ujnm 
the  plea  that  this  was  for  the  tetiipoi"al  and  «piiitual  well-being 
of  the  people.  It  is  still  the  plea  that  charitable  institutions 
and  schools  should  l>e  under  ecclesiastical  control  in  order 
that  the  iuniates  and  pujiils  sliould  be  subject  to  sound 
religious  nurture  for  the  good  of  their  souk.  Any  church  or 
religious  sect  is  entitled  to  luaiutaiu  charitable  institutions 
aud  schools  for  that  reason,  but  in  this  country  the  state  can- 
uot  do  it  or  pay  for  doing  it.  The  Roman  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  past  is  at  war  with  the  Auierican  doctrine  on  this 
entire  subject,  aud  there  is  no  question  as  to  which  must 
prevail. 

*'  It  would  be  much  better  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  its  adherents  in  this  country  to  cast  aside  their  traditions 
aud  accept  the  American  doctrine,  which  is  fundaiueuta!  in  our 
iuatitutious  aud  iueradically  planted  in  the  convictions  of  our 
peojvle.  It  is  a  doctrine  which  peruieates  our  whole  system 
of  government  and  contributes  to  its  strength.  Church  aud 
state  must  be  kept  apart,  religion  and  politics  must  be  kept 
separate,  if  our  institutious  are  to  live,  and  to  this  end  there 
must  be  uo  miugling  of  public  and  ecclesiastical  functions, 
interests,  or  expenses.  The  resistance  of  Roman  Catholic 
authorities  to  the  Americau  doctrine  is  the  source  of  the 
prejudice  ami  passion  which  bigots  seek  to  inflame.  Let 
them  ouce  accept  that  doctrine  and  give  over  all  eff<»rt  to 
obtain  public  funds  for  religious  purjjoses,  and  they  will  soim 
be  regarded  with  the  same  tolerance  aud  liberality  that  are 
ahowu  t<»\vard  Protestant  sects." 

That  the  tendency  of  unnecessary  appropnations  in  the 
name  of  charity  is  to  eueourngc  pauperism,  aud  to  increase  the 
burden  of  tax-payers,  has  beeu  shown  here  as  in  Kughind  by 
the  effect  of  injudicious  legislatiou,  iu  increasing  tfie  evils 
which  it  was  intended  to  correct. 

OtHc'ial   statistics    confirm    the   conviction,  repeatedly    ex* 
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pleased  by  experts,  that  our  system  of  public  charities  has 
offered  temptations  and  facilities  for  abuse  on  an  enormous 
scale. 

The  most  of  tiiis  baleful  legislation  and  the  most  of  the 
abuses  practiced,  have  been  the  price  paid  by  politicians  for 
the  solid  Roman  Catholic  vote  which  has  placed  them  iu 
power. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Foundling  Asylum  in  New  York  and 
the  Catholic  Protectory  received  from  the  city  funds  iu  the 
years  1884  to  1893  inclusive  Ji;5, 103,498.  Many  of  the  so- 
called  "orphans"  have  both  pai'ents  livnng,  and  the  church  is 
maintaining  them  at  the  expense  of  the  tax-payei-s  and  mak- 
ing an  enormous  profit,  the  appropriatiouH  being  many  times 
iu  excess  of  the  requirements  of  their  supiwrt. 

The  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's  Island,  New  York  City, 
as  the  result  of  the  passage  of  the  so-called  Freedom  of 
Worship  Bill  under  Roman  Catholic  political  dictation  has 
become  substantially  a  sectarian  institution,  and  is  now  far 
removed  from  the  original  unsectariau  methods  of  its 
founders. 

Romanists  require  constant  watching  on  account  of  their 
persistent  raids  in  legiwlaturea  and  Congress  on  tlie  treasuries 
which  hold  the  people's  taxes.  Every  political  device  by 
legislation  and  otherwise  to  escape  taxation  is  resorted  to,  and 
exeniptii>u  from  taxation  meaua  more  taxes  on  others,  and  all 
iu  the  name  of  charity. 

Politico-ecclesiastical  lionianiara,  by  its  assaults  upon  mu- 
nicipal, State,  and  national  treasuries,  has  corrupted  Protes- 
tantism by  putting  it  on  the  defensive  iu  behalf  of  its  own 
educational  and  charitable  institutions,  and,  be  it  said  to  its 
discredit  in  many  instances,  it  has  through  its  varied  branches 
engaged  in  money -grabbing  from  the  people's  treasuries,  giv- 
ing as  its  excuse  that  if  Romaji  Catholic  institutions  are  to 
be  supported  from  pnblic  moneys,  it  proposes  to  get  its 
share,  thus  absolutely  ignoring  the  principle  involved. 
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Wljenever  the  great  l.tody  of  Protestantism,  including 
Judai.siii,  has  been  brought  to  see  the  situation  and  the 
danger,  it  has  promptly  witlidrawn  from  the  copartuerahip 
with  the  state  at  the  treasury  point. 

A  single  instance  of  Protestant  interference  or  iniquity  in 
political  or  personal  ways  in  any  charitable  institution,  public 
or  private,  of  the  kind  which  ia  both  normal  and  continuous 
with  Romanism,  notably  in  New  York,  would  arouse  the 
press  of  city  and  country  to  a  condition  of  excited  indigna- 
tion that  would  amount  to  editorial  hysterics,  and  would  tit 
many  an  editor  for  entertainment  at  the  Roman  Tanuuany 
hotel  on  RaudalVs  Island,  styled  the  Hospital  for  Incurables. 

A  competent  observer  has  said  :  '*  Go  where  you  will,  to 
prison,  penitentiary,  insane  asylum,  orphanage,  hospital,  you 
find  a  very  large  disproportion  of  the  money  which  the 
country  is  spending  for  the  indigent  and  criminal  classes  is 
spent  for  people  first  who  have  been  made  poor  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  other  countries  or  in  this  country, 
and  second,  for  people  who  are  now  kept  poor  in  its  com- 
munion." 

Politico-eccle8ia.stieal  Romanism  vaunts  itself  upon  the  care 
of  the  poor.  Admit  the  claim,  and  then  cuusider  the  fact 
that  the  poor  it  cares  for  are  chiefly  the  children  of  its  own 
faith,  and  that  in  our  laud  they  mostly  come  in  their  wretch- 
etlness  and  poverty  from  lands  where  Romanism  has  been 
in  control  and  has  shaped  the  conditions  under  which  the 
people  live. 

Why  has  Romanism  aci-oss  the  seas  made  so  many  danger- 
ous elenieuts  of  our  jwpulatiou  as  are  lepreseiited  in  our 
paujjer,  dej>endent,  and  criminal  classes  in  this  country  ?  And 
wliy  does  Romanism  cluiiii  it  to  be  a  virtue  to  take  care  of 
them  here  in  their  "charitable"  institutions  largely  supporteti 
by  funds  taken  from  the  taxes  of  the  people  ?  Rouuinism 
failed  in  making  these  |»eopie,  before  they  came  here,  fit  in 
character  for  citizenship  io  the  republic.     Why  should  it  be 
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permitted  to  continue  its  work  on  this  sitle?     Why  should 

not  the  (TOVt!j*nment  undertake  this  work  of  neutralizing  peril 
and  of  shaping  character  for  safety  ?  The  expeneneeof  States 
which  have  undertaken  their  own  charitable  and  reformatory 
work  adequately  vindicates  the  wisdom  of  such  a  couree,  and 
has  promoted  the  interests  of  both  religious  liberty  and  civic 
safety. 

Romanism  is  willing  to  admit  the  fact  that  the  pauper  and 
criminal  classes  are  chiefly''  members  of  its  faith  if  it  can 
thereby  se(;ure  muney  from  the  taxes  of  the  people  for  their 
care.  Out  of  these  grants  for  charity  it  often  has  a  surplus 
to  be  devoted  to  such  sectai'iau  propaganda  as  it  may  elect. 

TO    LABOR    AND    OTHER    ORGANIZATIONS. 

While  no  fair-minded  citizen  will  deny  the  right  of  any  per- 
son to  secure  honest  employment  by  honest  means,  regardless 
of  sectarian  relations,  all  fair-minded  citizens  will  deny  the 
right  and  equity  of  movements  and  combinations  designed  to 
secure  employment  for  the  membera  of  a  given  sect  to  the 
detriment  and  exclusion  of  those  of  other  religious  affiliations. 

It  is  notoriously  true  that  political  Romanism  has  systema- 
tized the  labor  question  to  an  extent  that  works  great  wrong 
to  laborers  who  are  not  Romanists.  Some  of  its  brotherhoods 
and  sisterhoods  are  recognized  by  corporations  and  p<>litician3 
as  the  authoritative  agents  of  Romanism  for  the  placing  of 
employees.  For  years  a  letter  bearing  the  seal  and  cross  of 
one  of  the  religious  orders  has  been  the  condition  of  securing 
employment  in  a  great  municipal  department.  We  have  re- 
peatedly had  brought  to  our  attention  the  persistent  and  often 
audacious  demands  upon  politicians,  regardless  of  party 
atliliations,  by  high  Roman  Catholic  functionaries  for  even  the 
humblest  places  of  toil  for  their  following,  aud  the  reason  as- 
signed was  that  they  were  Romauists. 

This  control  of  labor  by  Romanism,  and  then  forming  it  into 
organizations  officered  aud  managed   by  Romanists,  adjusts 
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affairs  in  such  couvenient  style  for  presenting  an  imposing 
organized  array  of  votei*s  to  politicians,  that  the  demand  for 
places,  jxtwer,  and  appropriations  on  the  delivery  of  votes 
presents  a  pei-suasive  and  tempting  argument  which  the  virtue 
of  the  political  leader  tinds  itself  unable  to  resist. 

With  rare  exceptions,  the  multifoim  labor  organizations 
which  constitute  the  chief  avenues  to  toil  in  the  varied  de- 
partments of  human  industry  in  this  land  to-day  are  in  the 
control  of  Romanists,  who  either  openly  boycott  (tr  secretly 
plot  against  the  equal  rights  to  remunerative  occupation  of 
their  fellow-citizens  of  the  Pi-otestant  faith. 

Almost  any  pay  roll  of  the  administrative  departments  of 
the  National  Government,  and  of  the  varied  departments  of 
many  of  the  State  governments,  and  of  most  large  municipali- 
ties and  great  corporations,  will  verify  the  statement  that 
vastly  in  excess  of  their  rightful  ratio  based  upon  their  entire 
numbers  relative  to  the  entire  population,  Romanists  hold 
positions,  while  it  is  increasingly  difficult  for  Piotestants  or 
those  of  other  faiths  to  secure  positions. 

It  has  come  to  be  true  that  most  labor  legislation  is  enacted 
because  the  labor  leaders,  being  Romanists,  make  demands  as 
Romanists  upon  the  party  leadei-s,  and  thus  intrench  them- 
selves in  power,  evidently  caring  little  for  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  laboring  men  whom  they  claim  to  represent.  These  agi- 
tators, who  are  petty  tyrants  and  who  hold  the  offices  and  live 
on  the  toil  of  othei-s,  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  antago- 
nisms between  capital  and  labor.  Their  stock  in  trade  is 
fomenting  iliscord  and  breeding  discontent. 

These  Romanist  hibor  leaders  and  walking  delegates  have 
Ijeen  the  chief  instigatoi"s  of  riots  and  causeless  strikes.  Just 
laws,  designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  classes  without 
erecting  l^airiera  between  men,  would  dethrone  these  tyrants 
and  make  each  honest  man  in  every  rank  a  self-respecting  and 
thrifty  citizen. 

The  relations  of  capital  and   labor  are  difficult  to  adjust, 
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because  frequently  when  the  laborer  passes  from  the  Roman- 
ized labor  organizations  into  the  capitalist  class  he  is  more 
tyrannical  than  the  capitalist  who  inherits  his  capital.  Neither 
class  legislation  nor  political  Rornanism  can  cure  these  con- 
flicts. Genuine,  religious  Christianity  crystallized  in  law  and 
incarnated  in  life  can. 

Leo  Xni,»  ill  his  Encyclical  of  January  6,  1895,  delivere 
himself  on  labor  organizations  thus  : 

*'  Now,  with  regard  to  entering  societies,  extreme  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  be  ensnared  by  error,  and  we  wish  to 
be  understood  as  referring  in  a  special  manner  to  the  working 
classes,  who  assuredly  have  the  right  to  uuite  in  associations 
for  the  promotion  of  their  interests  ;  a  right  acknowledged  by 
the  Church  and  unopposed  by  nature.  But  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  take  heed  with  whom  the}'^  ai'e  to  associate  ;  else,  while 
seeking  aids  for  the  improvement  of  their  condition,  they  may 
be  imperiling  far  weightier  interests. 

"Let  this  conclusion,  therefore,  remain  firm — to  shun  not 
only  these  associations  which  have  been  openly  condemned  by 
the  judgment  of  the  Church,  but  those  also  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  intelligent  men,  and  especially  of  the  bishops,  are 
regiirded  as  suspicious  and  dangerous. 

"  Nay,  rather,  unless  forced  by  necessity  to  do  otherwise, 
Catholics  ought  to  prefer  to  associate  with  Catholics;  a courae 
which  will  be  very  conducive  to  the  safeguarding  of  their 
faith.  As  pi-esideuts  of  societies  thus  fonued  among  them- 
selves, it  would  be  well  to  appoint  either  priests  or  upright 
laymen  of  weight  and  character,  guided  by  whose  counsel 
they  should  endeavor  peacefully  to  adopt  and  carry  into  effect 
such  measures  as  may  seem  most  advantageous  to  their  inter- 
ests, keeping  in  view  the  rules  laid  down  by  us  in  our  ency- 
clical Renim  Novmrnm''' 

Romanism  puts  a  ban  upon  secret  societies,  but  organizes 
its  own,  and  seeks  by  them  to  control,  by  political  solidarity, 
industrial,  civic,  and  educational  affairs. 
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It  stations  the  representatives  of  the  secret  societies  of  its 
church  ou  pay  day  at  goverument  and  corporatioB  depart- 
ments, and  by  the  garb  of  these  secret  ordei-s  advertises  the 
creed  and  the  ecclesiastical  connection,  and  collects  the  first 
installment  of  money  from  the  toilers'  wearily-earned  wages 
in  advance  of  the  fii-st  claims  of  the  wives  and  families. 

The  claim  often  ma^le  lny  Romanisin's  political  power  is 
that  it  arrays  itself  on  the  side  of  social  onler  ami  frequently 
suppresses  among  its  people  socialistic,  anarchistic,  and  riot- 
ous tendencies.  The  claim  is  a  confession  that  its  fundamen- 
tal teachings  have  not  prohibited  these  tendencies,  otherwise 
it  would  not  be  obliged  to  resist  them  when  developed. 

The  New  York  Tt-ihune,  Februai'y  27, 1898,  said  :  "  It  is  true 
that  there  are  turbulent  and  lawless  elements  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  largely  derived  from  the  older  civ- 
ilization of  Elurope,  which  occasionally  antagonize  the  rights 
of  ptoperty  and  array  themselves  against  the  law." 

TheCohnnbian  Ordt^'  was  the  name  given  to  the  Tammany 
Society  when  it  was  originally  instituted  as  a  patriotic  organ- 
ization. Tlie  Columbian  Order  hfis  been  converted  to  politi- 
cal  Romanism,  and  now  the  {>rinciples  of  converted  Tammany 
are  being  extended  throughout  the  couutiy  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  secret  society  styled  the  *'  Knights  of  Columbus," 
which  has  made  tremendous  strides  in  organization  and  devel- 
opment during  the  past  few  yeai*s.  Its  mendjei-s,  in  speaking 
of  itn  purpose  to  outsider's,  call  it  a  benevolent  society,  but 
we  have  ascertained  from  the  most  authentic  sources  that 
benevolence  is  only  an  incidental  feature,  and  that  its  purpose 
is  primarily  and  essentially  political.  In  the  city  of  New 
York  and  vicinity  it  is  definitely  an  adjunct  of  Tammany 
Hall  in  its  political  workings  and  purposes,  and  it  reports 
nearly  one  hundred  hxlges  in  flourishing  condition. 

In  some  portions  of  the  uortliern  ])art  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  elsewhere  its  membership  claims  U*  be  made  up 
largely  of  Republicans,  but  it  matter  not  whether  the  mem- 
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bership  are  professedly  Democrats  or  Republicans,  the  one 
predetennined  ol>ject  of  the  imiUiplieation  of  these  secret  oi'- 
ganizatioiLs  is  to  in;is3  in  secret  oath-hound  organized  forni  the 
male  Roman  Catholics  of  the  city  and  State  and  country,  with 
a  view,  at  no  distant  day,  of  making  the  orgiinizatitm  the 
basis  and  structure  of  a  distinct  Roman  Catholic  [tolitical 
party,  to  be  openly  announced,  as  in  (ierniany,  when  the 
originatoi-s  and  promoters  of  the  movement  sliall  judge  that 
it  has  gained  sutticient  strength,  and  that  the  times  are  ripe 
for  its  aruiouncement.  This  organization  has  its  cluiptei's  and 
ratuificatious  not  only  throughout  the  churches,  Init  within 
the  police  and  fire  and  other  administrative  departments  of 
muuicifial  governments.  Blanks,  to  be  filled  out  with  appli- 
cations for  membership,  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment officials  and  others  to  secure  names,  and  the  number  of 
names  filling  those  blanks,  when  reported,  has  determined  in 
many  instances  the  claims  of  the  men  who  have  circulated  the 
blanks  to  political  preferment  and  jiroraotion.  In  more  than 
one  instance  coming  within  our  knowledge,  men  who  have 
sought  clerical  positions  in  some  department  of  government 
have  been  told  that  to  secure  tlieii"  position,  or  to  retain  it 
when  8ecure<l,  they  must  joiu  either  Tamnumy  Hall  or  the 
Knights  of  Columbus.  In  the  various  labor  organizations, 
where  the  Roman  Catholics  by  their  superior  numbers  are 
not  in  absolute  control,  chai)ters  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
are  formed,  that  they  may  be  able  to  use  tlieir  united  vote  to 
best  advantage  until  they  get  control  of  the  organization. 

The  following  extracts  from  an  application  blank  for  asso- 
ciate membership  in  "The  Order  of  Knights  of  Columbus," 
circulated  among  the  employees  in  the  different  departments 
of  the  politico-ecclesiastical  Tammany  Roman  Catholic  gov- 
ernment of  the  City  of  New  York,  furnish  another  link  in  the 
chain  which  binds  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  power  of 
Tammany  by  an  indissoluble  bond. 

Being  desiroits.  of  liecoming  an  associate  member  of  the  Order  of  the 
Kuigbta   of   Columbus,  a  body  corporate,  organized   and   exiBtiug   by 
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special    Act    of   the   Legislature  of   the   State,    through  Council, 

No, a  Subordinate  Council  of  saitl  Order,  do  declare  and  say. 

That  I  am  a  practical  Roman  Catholic. 

That  I  will  renutin  and  continue  to  be  a  practical  Roman  Catholic,  or 
upon  failure  so  to  remain  and  continue,  forfeit  my  membership  in  said 
Order,  and  all  advantages  accruing  from  membership  of  said  Order. 

That  I  agree  to  ipno  facto  forfeiture  of  membership,  if  hereafter  I 
engage  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage, 
except  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

That  I  wiU  conform  to  and  abide  by  the  Constitution.  By-LawR,  Rnlea 
and  Regulations,  of  said  Order,  and  of  any  Council  thereof,  of  which  I 
may  at  any  time  be  a  member,  wliiub  may  now  be  in  force,  or  which 
may  at  any  time  bereafter  be  adopted  by  the  proper  anthorities,  or  sub- 
rait  to  the  penalty  now  or  hereafter  provided  for  the  breach  or  violatinn 
of  such  Constitution,  By-Laws,  Rules  or  Regtilationfl. 

Tliat  I  will  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  said 
Order,  or  their  successorB,  in  all  matters  of  difference  or  dispute  between 
said  Order,  or  any  Council  thereof  and  myself,  relative  to  membership  or 
the  obligations  thereof.  And  I  lioreby  leaivc  and  svrrcnder  <in\/  rifiht 
which  I  may  or  might  othenrise  have,  to  Itrinff,  institute  and jyrosecute 
ant/  »tiit  against  said  Order  or  any  Council  thereof,  in  any  Court,  of 
Imw,  or  Equityy  in  this  or  any  other  ikate  in  the  United  States. 

The  papal  power  is  violently  opposed  to  such  .secret  socie- 
t.ie8  as  it  cannot  control,  V)iit  has  always  employed  secret 
organizations  and  conclaves  as  its  mightiest  cohesive  power 
and  as  its  instrument  for  offense  and  defense. 

The  following  is  in  part  the  text  of  the  Encyclical  against 
the  Freemasons,  sent  out  by  the  Pope  in  December,  1892.  It 
was  printed  in  all  the  Roman  Catholic  papei-s  in  this  country. 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  look  npon  Masons  in  America 
as  a  highly  respectable  and  patriotic  class  of  citizens.  Btit 
what  a  wicked  and  pestilential  institution  Majsonry  must  be ! 
And  yet,  such  is  the  perversity  of  liuman  nature  that  the 
organization  persists  in  living  despite  the  papal  anathema, 

"Permit  us  then,  in  addressing  you,  to  point  to  Masoniy  as 
an  enemy  at  once  of  (lotl,  the  Church,  and  our  country.  Once 
for  all,  recognize  it  practically  as  such  and  guard  yourselves 
against  such  a  formidable  enemy  with  all  the  arms  that  reasoD, 
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conscience,  and  fnith  place  in  your  hands.  I^et  no  one  be  de- 
ceived by  its  fair  appearance,  enticed  by  ita  promises,  Keiluced 
by  its  flatteries,  or  alarmed  by  its  menaces.  RenieniV^er  that 
Freemjiaonry  and  Christianity  are  essentially  irreconcilable,  so 
that  to  join  one  is  to  be  entirely  separated  from  the  other. 
The  incompatibility  between  the  creeil  of  a  Catholic  and  that 
of  a  Mason,  you  cannot,  dear  children,  be  ignorant  of.  Our 
predecessors  openly  warned  you  of  it,  and  in  the  same  way, 
We  emphatically  repeat  the  warning  to  you. 

"Let  those,  then,  who  to  their  great  misfoi'tnne  have  given 
their  names  to  any  of  these  societies  of  perdition,  know  that 
they  are  strictly  bound  to  separate  themselves  from  it  if  they 
do  not  wish  to  remain  cut  off  from  the  Christian  communion 
and  to  lose  their  souls  in  time  and  eternity.  Let  parents  also, 
and  teachers,  and  employers,  and  all  those  who  have  charge  of 
the  interests  of  others,  understand  that  a  rigorous  obligation 
binds  them  to  do  all  tliat  is  possible  to  prevent  those  who 
depend  on  them  from  joining  this  wicked  sect,  and  from  re- 
maining in  it  if  they  have  actually  joined  it. 

"  Let  not  women  readily  join  philanthropic  societies  of  which 
they  do  not  quite  know  the  nature  and  the  object  without  fii-st 
consulting  prudent  and  experienced  persons,  because  this 
mountebank  philanthropy,  so  pompously  contrasted  with  Chris- 
tian charity,  often  serves  as  a  passport  to  Masonic  intercourse. 
Let  everyone  avoid  having  ties  of  friendship  and  familiarity 
with  people  suspected  of  belonging  to  Freemasonry  or  with  the 
societies  affiliated  to  it;  recognize  them  by  their  fruits  and 
eschew  them. 

''Since  we  are  dealing  with  a  sect  which  has  spread  itself 
everywhere,  it  is  not  enough  to  be  on  the  defensive  towards 
it,  but  we  must  go  courageously  into  the  arena  and  meet  it,  as 
you  will  do,  dear  children,  by  opposing  press  to  press,  school 
to  school,  association  to  association,  congress  to  congress,  ac- 
tion to  action." 

When  the  trial  of  Sheriff  Martin  and  his  deputies  for  sup 
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pressing  violent  rioters,  some  of  whom  were  killed  at  Latti- 
merin  Peiiusylvania,  was  in  progress,  the  coinbi nation  between 
priests  and  labor  demagogues  appeared  as  usual.  Ex-Attorney 
General  Henry  W.  Palmer,  in  bis  eloquent  defense  of  the 
heroic  men  who  risked  their  lives  to  preserve  the  lives  and 
protect  the  property  of  others,  said  : 

"  In  all  my  practice  I  have  never  ijefore  heard  of  a  prose- 
cuting committee.  Its  presence  in  court  is  a  great  injustice 
to  eighty-four  men  under  indictment  for  murder.  It  has  no 
standing  in  court.  It  is  composed  of  two  priests,  a  whisky- 
seller,  and  a  worn-out  politician.  It  is  the  business  of  a  priest 
to  send  souls  to  heaven ;  of  a  whisky -seller  to  send  souls  to 
hell,  and  of  such  a  politician  to  lie  and  deceive." 

He  then  alluded  to  Gompei's  and  Fahey,  who  organized  the 
Miners'  unions,  as  vultures  who  were  feeding  upon  the  quar- 
ters which  had  been  paid  in  dues  by  the  dead  men,  while  the 
bullets  were  flying  at  Lattimcr.  **  God  ht^lp  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,"  he  exclaimed,  "  if  it  depends  upon  the 
counsels  of  such  birds  of  prey." 

On  Oecember  12,  1897,  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New 
York,  Rev.  Daniel  C.  Cunnion,  president,  preached  a  sermon 
before  the  New  York  Union  of  Catholic  Young  Men's  Socie- 
ties.    Among  other  things  he  said; 

"He  can  t>nly  win  in  the  struggle  of  life  who  learns  his  re- 
sponsibility as  well  as  his  capability.  We  must  recognize  the 
triple  relation  of  family,  state,  and  church.  Only  by  building 
themselves  on  the  Church's  foundation  can  nations  save  them- 
selves from  final  ruin.  If  we  see  men  sitting  on  higli  in  Cath- 
olic c<»untrle3  who  are  not  of  our  Church,  to  what  nuist  we 
ascribe  it  if  not  to  the  lack  of  organization  among  the  young 
men  of  those  countries  ? 

"  It  is  strange  that  millions  of  Catholics  can  be  governed  by 
men  who  hate  the  name  of  Catholic.  It  almost  seems  as  if  the 
struggles  of  past  centuries  had  been  in  vain.  In  this  country, 
where  democracy  is  on  trial,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
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that  bistory  may  repeat  itself.     Ore^aniiiation  is  tlie  order  of 
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young  men 

in  a  novitiate,  whence  they  can  be  graduated  into  those  move- 
iiients  which  are  fast  becoming  the  strong  right  arm  of  Mother 
Church,  There  shouhl  be  a  society  in  every  parish.  It  is 
thus  that  Mother  Church  hopes  to  make  these  United  States 
entirely  Catholic." 

If  political  Romanism  will  cease  using  the  laborer  for  polit- 
ical ends;  and  if  party  [)4iliticians  will  stop  contracting;  with 
political  Romanism  for  the  degradation  of  men  by  the  delivery 
of  votes ;  and  if  Ri>maui8m  and  Protestantism  as  religious 
powers  will  unite  iu  raising  the  individual  laborer  and  the 
individual  capitalist  into  a  higher,  responsible,  and  sovereign 
manhood ;  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee  vf'xW  soon 
adjust  themselves  normally,  as  this  part  of  the  world,  the  New 
World,  is  moving  irresistibly  toward  the  general  recognition 
of  the  common  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  This  in  fact  is  the  very  genius  of  republican  insti- 
tiitious,  and  self-government  finds  its  inspiration  in  the  state- 
ment of  high  authority  that  "  God  is  no  respecter  of  pei-sons." 
Righteous  men  respect  this  principle  because  it  is  righteous, 
and  unrighteous  men  accept  it,  in  part  at  least,  because  they 
are  obliged  to. 

Let  us  remember  that  capital  has  no  rights,  but  the  capital- 
ist has ;  labor  has  no  rights,  but  the  laborer  has.  What  is  an 
e^piitable  adjustment  of  advantages  between  the  employer  and 
the  employee,  between  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer?  The 
exalte*!  idea  of  man  that  went  out  from  the  land  of  Judea 
changed  the  institutions  of  men,  reconstructed  society,  and 
inaugurated  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  humanity.  Love  of 
wealth  was  the  teaching  of  Paganism,  but  the  love  of  man  is 
the  teaching  of  Christianity.  Cicero  said  :  "  All  who  live  by 
mercenary  labor  do  a  degrading  business  ;  no  noble  sentiment 
can  come  from  a  workshop."  The  sentiment  that  came  forth 
from  the  workshop  of  the  Caipenter  of  Nazareth  gave  a  new 
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conception  of  man.  It  taught  iiuiiianity  that  it  was  possible 
to  endure  poverty  without  despair,  and  that  riches  might  be 
accumulated  and  used  without  sensuality  and  pride.  It  ban- 
ished the  selfishness  which  would  isolate  itself  and  divide  the 
race  artificially  and  imperiously  into  classes,  and  dictated  the 
model  prayer  which  binds  the  race  together  in  a  coniniou 
brotherhood,  based  upon  the  facts  of  a  common  origin  aud 
common  dej>endence.  It  pi^oniises  no  blessings  to  individual 
man,  only  as  they  are  asked  of  "  Our  Father,"  recognizing 
"  our  debts  "  while  seeking  "  our  daily  bread." 

Christianity  gives  the  spirit  but  not  the  science  of  a  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  equitable  distribution  of  wealth.  Its 
relation  is  the  same  to  other  problems.  It  respects  and  de- 
fends every  man's  rights  because  he  is  a  man.  It  unmistak- 
ably teaches  that  the  right  of  property  is  simply  the  right  of 
a  steward  to  discharge  his  trust  without  interference.  Moral- 
ity and  legislation  give  different  definitions  to  crime.  Moral- 
ity never  changes  its  definition,  but  in  legislation  the  crime  of 
yesterday  may  be  the  vii-tue  of  to-morrow.  Human  enact- 
ments vary  with  the  sentiment  of  the  time  ;  the  law  of  God  is 
never  rejiealed  or  amended. 

Talk  about  ad jnsttnent  by  arbitration  of  differences  between 
classes  as  we  may ;  after  all,  the  relationship  which  men  sus- 
tain to  each  other,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  a  moral  and  individ- 
ual relationship  of  man  to  man,  and  out  of  that  relationship 
arises  duty  which  no  man  with  a  title  to  manhood  can  either 
evade  or  will  seek  to  evade.  The  acceptance  of  this  iniuni- 
table  truth  gives  dignity  to  personality  and  erects  a  fortress 
of  safety  for  individual  right,  and  permits  no  man  to  lose  his 
identity  or  responsibility  in  a  crowd  or  in  a  corporation. 


TO   THE    BOTOOTT    AXD   THE    BOSS. 

Captain  Boycott,  a  factor  and  fanner  of  Mayo,  Ireland,  has 
lis  name  embalmed   in  a  new  word    now 
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and  ill  the  New.  Boycotting  is  defined  to  be:  "the  system 
of  conibining  to  hold  no  relations,  social  or  commercial,  uitli 
a  neighbor,  in  order  to  punish  him  for  dilFerent-es  in  political 
opinion  ;  a  kind  of  social  exconiTnunicatinn."  Mr.  Parnell, 
the  Irish  parliatneiitary  leader,  has  the  credit  of  inventing 
and  formulating  the  methods  of  torture  of  this  modern  Inquisi- 
tion. The  date  and  place  of  this  invention  were  September 
19,  1880,  at  Ennis,  Ireland.  The  fimt  celebrated  victim  was 
Captain  Boycott.  The  persecution  was  conducted  b}^  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  supposed  interests  of  Roman  Catholics. 
Victim  after  victim  was  made  to  suffer  inhuman  treatment 
until  the  British  Parliament  laid  its  heavy  hand  on  the  social, 
business,  and  political  iui(piity  by  enacting  the  Crimea  Act 
of  1887, 

The  boycott  was  begotten  by  the  same  spirit  which  in- 
vented the  Inrpiisition.  In  fact,  it  is  the  Inquisition  operat- 
ing under  the  enforced  restrabits  of  our  modern  civilization, 
and  it  only  lucks  op})ortnuity  for  an  exhilntion  of  cruelty  in 
enforcing  its  edicts  by  the  penalty  of  death  to  the  person  of 
its  victim  as  well  as  to  his  property  or  business  pursuit. 

The  same  spirit  and  the  same  purpose  which  devised  and 
put  in  practice  the  boycott  in  Ireland,  brought  it  across  the 
ocean,  and  promptly  began  putting  it  in  operation  in  this 
republic.  The  boycott  everywhere  is  essentially  a  Roman 
Catholic  institution. 

It  is  extensively  employed  by  politico-ecclesiastical  Roman- 
ism in  this  country  against  merchants  and  others  who  dare 
advertise  in  papers  which  fearlessly  discuss  facts  concerning 
its  aggressions.  Several  newspaper  enterprises  have  thus 
been  killed  off  in  late  years.  Merchants  will  contribute  to 
causes  for  which  they  have  contempt  because  of  their  fear  of 
losing  customers,  or  because  of  their  desire  to  secure  a  given 
class  of  customers.  Politicians,  of  course,  notonously  do  the 
same  thing,  thus  corrupting  the  whole  public  moral  sense  of 
the  people  with  cringing  cowardice. 
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Protestants  refuse  to  contiibiile,  or  if  tbey  do  contril)iit€  to 
the  support  of  patriotic  publications  or  niovements,  desire  to 
have  it  kept  quiet  for  fear  of  the  boycott  in  business.  The 
average  citizen  as  a  rule  stands  in  fear  of  the  boycott. 

The  political  boss  was  begotten  from  the  necessity  forced 
upon  political  leaders  by  Roniau  Catholic  politicians  holding 
the  Roman  Catholic  vote  as  a  solidarity  capable  of  delivery 
and  thus  beyond  the  power  of  argument.  This  accounts  ft»r 
the  political  pre-election  bargains  made  by  the  bosses  of  both 
parties  to  appoint  factory  inspectors  and  members  of  laljor 
bui"eaus  who  are  Roman  Catholic  because  of  their  claim  to 
control  the  labor  vote  iu  the  varied  labor  organiatizons  which 
ai'e  chiefly  manipulated  by  Roman  Catholics. 

A  boss  is  important  oidy  as  he  represents  a  constituency 
whieli  he  can  control  and  upon  which  he  can  barter  to  secure 
money  from  coi'porntions  and  appropriations  from  legislatures 
and  fees  for  the  security  of  crime  against  prosecution.  There 
is  no  city  or  State  iu  the  United  States  where  Romanism 
holds  the  control  or  the  balance  of  power  in  the  electorate 
where  these  tliree  sources  of  revenues  are  not  drawn  upon. 

Political  Romanism  has  thus  created  the  boss  and  the  boss 
has  in  turn  intrenclied  its  creator  in  power. 

An  editorial  in  1894  appeared  in  the  Glasgow  (Scotland) 
Evening  A't^w,  which  iu  the  light  of  the  facts  then  existing 
and  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  a  restored  Roman 
Catholic  Tammany  rule  iu  the  conuuercial  metropolis  may  be 
interesting  to  American  readere: 

"  Although  the  word  '  boss '  is  so  familiar  as  to  have  se- 
cured the  respectful  recognition  of  the  latest  lexicographers, 
it  does  not  figui'e  even  in  the  slang  dictionaries  of  ten  years 
ago.  It  hiis  come  to  us  from  the  Americans,  who  got  it  from 
the  Dutch — (haa^%  a  master). 

'*  The*  Boss '  (for  he  is  considered  worthy  of  a  capital  B  now 
in  the  States)  ha.s  become  one  of  the  most  ertraordinaiy 
features,  if  not  the  most  extraoixlinary   feature,  of  American 
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munieipa]  life,  and  *  Bossing  '  is  a  disease  which  is  eating  into 
the  vitals  of  American  citizenship.  The  Boss  of  the  United 
States,  frora  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  is  Irisli, 

"  Bred  in  the  odor  of  the  saloons  and  the  gambling  halls, 
he  graduated  in  time  to  the  domination  of  other  '  patriotic 
exiles,'  and  practically  owns  the  polling  booths  of  the  munici- 
pal wards.  An  Irishman  has  no  sooner  landed  off  the  ship 
and  set  foot  ou  Castle  Gai'den,  than  the  Boss  haa  him  under 
his  thiimb  by  bribery,  by  threat,  or  by  the  old  inalienable 
claim  of  clanship,  so  strimg  a  factor  in  bringing  the  Celtic 
races  to  the  front  There  lauded  in  America  from  Ireland 
during  the  last  half  century,  no  less  than  8,250,000  Irish 
people,  and  the  soiis  of  this  great  multitude,  native  born,  have 
shown  a  marvelous  hereditary  aptitude  for  securing  offices, 
such  as  those  of  aldermen,  councilmen,  policemen,  bureau 
chiefs,  and  mayors, 

"Ah  long  ago  as  1886  more  than  a  seventh  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  City  of  New  York  was  of  Irish  birth.  New 
York  is  under  the  heel  of  the  Irish  Boss.  It  is  a  fact  apparent 
in  the  press  of  the  State. 

"  If  New  York  was  well  governed,  there  would  not  be  the 
same  giound  for  alarm  at  this  nuiveraal  rule  of  the  Irish 
minority ;  but  it  is  not  well  governed. 

"  What  has  been  said  of  New  York  City  is  true  of  all  the 
principal  cities  of  America,  and  a  writer  in  the  April  number 
of  the  i^rjim  describes  the  Irish  bossing  as  '  a  national  ulcer,' 
to  be  thrown  off  sooner  or  later  if  American  independence  is 
ever  to  be  anything  more  than  a  mere  name.  It  is  difficult 
for  the  Britisher,  with  his  well-balanced  municipal  representa- 
tion, to  realize  the  full  misfortune  of  all  this.  The  Trade 
Union  Boss  we  know  in  George  Square,  in  a  mild,  and,  as  yet, 
harmless  form,  but  we  are  lucky  as  citizens,  inasmuch  as  the 
common  sense  of  the  electorate  and  good  counsel  have  pre- 
vented any  particular  race,  class,  or  interest  from  getting  the 
upper  hand  of  our  civic  affairs— although  the  attempt  to 
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establish  the  Boss  is  growing  every  year  more  determined. 
Let  us  be  warned  by  the  experience  of  America," 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  "  American  Ideals,"  says  : 

"The  organization  of  a  party  iu  our  city  is  really  much  like 
that  of  au  army.  There  is  one  great  central  hoss^  assisted  by 
trustetl  and  able  lieutenants;  these  communicate  with  the 
different  district  bosses,  whom  they  alternately  bully  and 
assist.  The  district  boss  in  turn  has  a  number  of  half  sub- 
ordinates, half-allies,  under  him  \  these  latter  choose  the 
captains  of  the  election  districts,  etc.,  and  come  into  con- 
tact with  thecoimuon  beelere.  The  more  stupid  and  ignorant 
the  common  heelei^  are,  and  the  more  implicitly  they  obey 
oi"ders,  the  greater  becomes  the  effectiveness  of  the  machine. 
An  ideal  machine  has  for  its  officei*8  men  of  marked  force, 
cunning  and  unscrupulous,  and  for  its  common  soldiers  men 
who  may  be  either  corrupt  or  moderately  h(>Dest,  but  who 
must  be  of  low  intelligence.  This  is  the  reason  why  such  a 
large  proportion  of  the  members  of  every  political  machine 
are  recruited  from  the  lower  grades  of  the  foreign  population." 

The  eloquent  Bourke  Cockran,  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  in 
a  remarkable  speech  ma<le  iu  New  York  City  on  October  21, 
1898,  iu  the  interests  of  the  candidacy  of  Judge  Daly,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  whom  Richard  Croker,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
had  refused  to  renominate  because  he  had  as  judge  declined 
to  obey  the  boss  iu  the  matter  of  political  patronage  in  his 
court,  said  : 

"  When  I  use  the  words  boss  and  boss-ship  I  am  not  moved 
by  a  desire  to  indulge  in  pei-souulities  or  in  abusive  epithets. 
The  boss-ship  is  too  real,  too  strong  a  force  in  our  municijml 
existence  to  be  disposeil  of  by  sneer  or  reproach.  I  use  the 
term  because  no  other  will  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
power  with  which  the  citizen  must  grapple  if  he  is  to  vindi- 
cate his  liberties  in  this  crisis.  All  the  power,  legislative  and 
executive,  of  this  municipality  is  to-day  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
individual  who  rules  the  destinies  of  the  Democratic  party,  or. 
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iu  otlier  words,  in  the  liautls  of  the  boaa,  and  tbere  it  will  re- 
main, whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  this  canvass." 

Mr.  Cockran  knew  that  the  all  but  omnipotent  power  of 
this  boss  consisted  absolutely  and  solely  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  coiniuander  under  ecclesiastical  sanction  and  support 
of  substantially  the  solid  Roman  Catholic  vote.  Judge  Daly 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  the  election  returns  demonstrated 
that  the  solidarity  that  matle  Boss  Croker  possible  was  un- 
broken. Politico-ecclesiasticism  could  not  afford  to  permit 
discretionary  choice  oq  the  part  of  its  following.  The  prece- 
dent might  be  dangerous.  A  taste  of  liberty  might  cause 
men  to  think  they  were  free. 

Our  great  cities  are  now  mostly  under  the  control  of  un« 
scrupulous  bosses  who  rule  through  political  rings,  whose 
power  is  lodged  in  a  solid  Roman  Catholic  vote  led  by  a 
political  priesthood.  The  perfection  of  this  false  system 
finds  its  illustration  iu  New  York  City. 

Bossisra  never  entered  American  politics  until  politico-eccle- 
siastical Romanism  showed  it  how  to  move  and  set  its  pace. 
The  inventors  of  the  Inquisition  were  the  inventors  of  bossism 
as  well  as  of  the  boycott,  and  the  same  principle  is  involved 
in  both  institutions. 

Finding  that  a  large  vote  of  Roman  Catholics  could  be  and 
woM  massed,  political  leadera  or  bosses  have  claimed  that  they 
were  compelled  to  offset  this  solidarity  by  similar  massing, 
until  the  massing  has  extended  to  the  easting  of  the  votes  of 
delegates  in  the  nominating  conventions  of  both  of  the  domi- 
nant political  parties.  Nominations  are  predetermined  by  the 
bosses  and  then  conventions  are  permitted  to  seem  to  act  de- 
liberately. All  this  had  its  origin  in  the  practice  of  politico- 
ecclesiastical  Romanism  in  its  control  over  the  sovereignty  of 
the  citizen. 

A  popular  fad  among  all  political  and  social  reformers  in 
these  late  yeara  is  to  condemn  aud  rail  against  party  meas- 
ures and  bosses  and  bossism.     But  is  it  ignorance,  cowardice, 
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or  hypocrisj'  tliat  influences  them  to  scnipiiloiisly  avoid  any 
assftiilt  upon  tlie  one  (lj\ngeroii»  [toliticul  nuicliine  in  America 
which  makes  other  machines  and  bosses  possible  ?  Wliatever 
the  canse  of  this  avoidance  may  be,  the  fact  makes  lionest 
citizens  almost  have  respect  for  avowed  courageous  and  sys- 
tematic political  wickedness. 

In  legislation  tlie  boss  can  be  dealt  with  by  corporatious 
with  greater  safety  and  greater  economy  than  by  the  niifient 
methods  resorted  to  by  corporations  to  effect  legislation  by 
buying  up  large  numbem  of  la\v-makei"s.  Now,  tlie  boss  owns 
the  legislatoi-s,  who  were  nominated  by  his  power  antl  elected 
by  his  forces,  and  it  is  "  nominated  in  the  bond"  that  they  are 
to  enact  his  will. 

We  have  heard  prominent  and  reputable  representatives  of 
great  corix>rati(>ns  justify  their  financial  dealings  with  p^vlitical 
bosses,  on  the  grounds  that  all  legislative  privileges  an<l  legis- 
lative protection  cost  money,  and  tliat  the  new  method  was 
safer,  less  corrupting,  and  more  economical  for  the  coqjorate 
interests  they  represented  than  the  old. 

The  boss  83'stem  in  politics  has  entered  into  partnei"ship 
with  the  moneyed  power,  making  a  "combine"  irresistible 
and  omnipotent.  And  the  worst  feature  of  the  entire  business 
is,  that  where  great  principles  and  interests  are  at  stake  in  an 
election,  municipal,  State,  or  nntional,  honest  men  are  com- 
j>elled  to  recognize  the  boss  by  placing  in  his  hand  fabulous 
suras  of  money  for  conducting  a  campaign. 

And  all  this  conuption  and  ini«piity  had  its  oiigin  in  the 
solid  vote  subject  to  the  conunand  of  a  politico-ecclesiastical 
power. 

For  the  protection  of  their  citizens  against  this  imported 
tyranny  many  of  the  States  have  felt  themselves  com pelh^d  to 
enact  anti-boycotting  and  anti-blacklisting  laws.  These  two 
iniquitous  immigrants  are  congenial  brothers. 

The  States  having  laws  prohibiting  boycotting  iu  terms  are 
Colorado,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin. 
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The  States  liaviog  laws  pmliibiting  blacklisting  in  terms  are 
Alabama,  Colorado,  Counecticiit,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illiuois, 
Indiaua,  Iowa,  Miouesota,  Missouri,  Moutaua,  Nevada,  North 
Dakota,  Utah,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  following  States  have  laws  which  may  be  fairly  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  boycotting:  Alabama,  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Maine,  Massachaaett.s,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  and 
Wisconsin. 

The  following  States  have  laws  which  may  be  fairly  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  blacklisting :  Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  and  South  Dakota. 

In  the  following  States  it  is  unlawful  for  any  employer  to 
exact  an  agreement,  either  written  or  vei'bal,  from  an  em- 
ployee not  to  join  or  become  a  member  of  any  labor  organi- 
zation as  a  condition  of  employment :  California,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Indiana,  Masaaclmsetta,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  ramifications  of  the  system  of  bossism  in  politics  reveal 
a  supervision  equal  to  the  most  rigid  military  discipline, 
extending  down  from  the  chief  to  the  most  thorough  possible 
surveillance  and  i-esponaibility  for  the  bringing  into  Hue  the 
individual  voter.  The  district  boss,  or  leader,  is  held  repon- 
sible  for  what  may  be  represented  by  a  regiment  of  soldiers, 
the  regiment  being  subdivided  so  thoroughly  that  the  little 
bosses  are  only  responsible  for  a  limited  number  of  voters, 
and  are  therefore  excuseless,  if  they  do  not  give  a  ngid 
account  of  their  subjects.  All  these  under-bosses  report  to 
their  superiors,  and  their  superiora  in  the  general  council  or 
committee  report  to  the  chief  boss,  from  whom  they  receive 
their  instructions  and  orders.  When  an  election  is  carried 
and  the  time  for  the  distribution  of  spoils  has  arrived  the 
division  is  supposed  to  be  based  upon  mathematical  calcula- 
tions, the  chief  factor  in  the  problem  being  the  number  of 
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voters.  This  system  luis  reached  its  perfection  in  practice  in 
Tammany  Hall,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  which  controls  in 
its  ecclesiastical  co-partnerahip  substantially  a  solid  Roman 
Catholic  vote.  It  is  easy  to  see  under  this  system  how  it  is 
not  only  possible  for  one  boss  to  become  all  but  omnipotent, 
but  how  bosses  representing  ostensibly  opposing  political 
parties  can  dicker  and  trade  the  offices  snpjxtsed  to  be  elective 
to  suit  their  own  selfish  and  unscrupulous  purposes.  The 
only  possible  method  of  breaking  this  corrupting  power  in 
American  politics  will  be  by  the  inculcation  of  an  intelligent 
patriotism  as  a  basis  of  self-respecting  assertion  of  peraonal  in- 
dejjendence.  When  every  vote  expresses  the  conscientious 
conviction  of  the  voter  who  casts  it,  and  when  the  voter  gives 
allegiance  to  only  one  governmental  power,  and  that  the 
government  under  which  he  lives  and  which  grants  and  pro- 
tects his  rights  civil  and  religious,  then  will  bossism  receive 
its  death  blow  and  depart  from  our  history. 

TO    "bum,    B0MANI9M,    AND    REBELLION." 

Perhaps  no  single  incident  in  the  history  of  American 
political  Presidential  campaigns  has  been  more  dilated  upon 
and  moralized  about,  or  is  more  pregnant  with  instruction, 
than  the  **  Rum,  Romanism,  and  Rebellion"  incident  of  1884, 
The  facts  connected  with  the  incident  have  never  in  any  sin- 
gle narration  been  placed  in  their  proper  relation. 

On  the  morning  of  October  29,  1884,  about  a  thousand 
clergymen  of  New  York  and  vicinity  assembled  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel  in  the  City  of  New  York  to  meet  James  G. 
Blaine,  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  When 
the  list  of  names  of  those  present  is  perused  it  nuist  be 
admitted  that  thfy  were  not  only  representative,  but  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Protestant  ministers  of  the 
great  center  of  population  were  present.  They  bad  been 
invited  by  a  printed,  unsigned  card  sent  out  by  a  clergyman, 
Rev.  Dr.  McMui-dy,  whu  was  serving  the  Republican  National 
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Committee  in  some  capacity.  Two  or  three  days  previous  to 
the  meeting  Dr.  Spear  and  Dr.  Arniitage  requested  the  writer 
to  prepare  some  resolutions  to  be  preseuted  to  the  meeting  for 
its  action.  He  did  as  they  requested.  When  the  clergymen 
were  assembled  in  the  parlors  of  the  hotel,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  D. 
Burchard,  being  the  pastor  of  the  longest  consecutive  service 
in  the  city,  was  chosen  Chairman,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Mac  Arthur 
was  chosen  Secretary.  The  resolutions  which  had  been  pre- 
pared were  presented  and  their  author  moved  their  adoption. 
They  were  seconded  in  a  speech  made  by  Dr.  Spear  and  then 
adopted.  The  writer,  known  to  be  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Blaine,  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  him  in  his  rooms  and 
request  his  presence,  which  he  did,  presenting  him  to  the 
chairman  and  to  the  assembled  ministers.  Then  Dr.  Bur- 
chaid  made  the  address  to  Mr.  Blaine  in  which  he  used  the 
phrase,  "  Rum,  Romanism,  and  Rebellion."  Short  addresses 
were  made  by  Dr.  Spear  of  The  Imlependent^  Dr.  Mac- 
Arthur  of  Calvary  Baptist  Churchy  Rabbi  Browne  of 
the  Temple  Gates  of  Hope,  Dr.  Robeits  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Rev.  S.  B.  Halliday  of  Plymouth  Church, 
Rev.  Mr.  Price  of  tlie  African  Church,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  of 
the  Friends.  Then  Mr.  Blaine  made  his  address,  which  in 
intellectual  grasp  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  his 
scores  of  speeches  delivered  during  the  campaign.  After  Dr. 
Burchard  had  made  his  speech,  and  two  or  three  other  brief 
addresses  had  been  made,  Mr.  Blaine  turned  to  the  writer 
and  said :  "  That  '  Rutu,  Romanism,  and  Rebellion  '  remark  of 
Dr.  Burchard  is  exceedingly  unfortunate.     I  wish  you  would 

see  Mr.  [who  was   editor  of  a   prominent   New   York 

daily]  and  with  him  get  the  press  reporters  to  suppress  the 
remark."  It  was  thus  kept  out  of  many  of  the  papers.  But 
some  of  the  papers  printed  the  alliteration  and  emphasized 
it  editorially.  The  following  Sunday  circulars  giving  the 
famous  phrase,  and  appealing  to  sectarian  prejudice  and  hate, 
were  extensively  distributed  at  the  doors  of  Roman  Catholic 
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churches,  and,  as  a  result,  it  is  claimed  tliat  the  solid  Roman 
Catholic  vote  was  massed  against  Blaine,  If  this  is  true, 
then  a  vote  that  could  be  thus,  and  for  that  reason,  suddenly 
and  without  opportunity  for  argument,  alienated  from  one 
candidate  and  massed  for  another  is  a  peril  to  the  republic. 

Dr.  Burchard,  grand  and  tine  man  that  he  \vas,  was  crusljed 
under  the  consciousness  of  having  been,  as  the  papers  declared 
and  as  he  beiieve<l,  the  instrument  of  injuring  the  man  whom 
he  admired.  The  writer  called  upon  Dr.  Burchard,  and  tried 
to  get  him  to  ^vrite  and  sign  for  the  pa2>era  a  letter  iu  sub- 
stance as  follows : 

^' Mr.  Editor :  In  addressing  Mr.  Blaine  on  October  29,1 
used  the  phrase  *  Rum.  Rtnuanisiu,  and  Rebellion '  in  charac- 
terizing Some  of  our  political  opponents.  1  noiv  desire  sim- 
ply to  say,  that  perhaps  the  remark  w^as  inopportune  and 
under  the  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  more  politic  not 
to  have  made  it.  But  1  also  desire  to  say  that  while  the 
utterance  might  liave  been  in  timeliness  inexpedient,  it  em- 
bodied historical  and  painful  trnth,  and  as  an  individual 
citizen  I  assume  the  responsiliility  for  its  accuracy." 

Dr.  Burchard  was  so  depre.ssed  iu  feeling  at  the  defeat  of 
Mr.  Blaine  that  he  declined  thus  to  place  himself  on  record 
as  believing  the  truth  of  what  he  uttered,  but  he  un- 
doubtedly did  believe  it. 

Mr.  BlaitH\  because  of  his  family  connections,  was  supposed 
to  Lave  a  large  Roman  Catholic  fitllowing.  His  magnetic  per- 
sonality and  leadei-ship  and  hi.s  broad  and  genial  catholicity 
had  also  won  to  his  support  some  fervid  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lics. The  Contest  in  New  York  State  was  extremely  close,  the 
plurality  in  the  Stat«  revealing  the  fact  that  a  change  of  six 
hnndred  votes  would  have  changed  the  results  of  the  entire 
national  election,  and  the  vote  of  that  State  in  the  electoral 
college  being  necessary  to  determine  the  election  of  President, 
the  issues  possessed  great  imjxirt.  There  were  several  inci- 
dents during     the    campaign    which    changed    more    than 
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enough  votes  to  neutralize  many  times  Mr.  Cleveland's  small 
plurality  margin.  The  dinner  on  the  evening  of  October  29, 
1884,  which  one  of  the  daily  papei's  illustrated  aa  Belshazzar'a 
feast  with  ni08t  telling  effect,  at  which  Mr.  Blaine  sat  down  to 
the  feast  with  many  rich  men  and  millionaires,  who  were 
expected  to  contribute  the  sinews  of  war  for  the  political 
contest  in  the  electoral  campaign  just  closing,  protluced  repel- 
ling and  disgustiug  results  upon  laboring  men  ;  the  change  of 
votes  in  a  single  manufacturing  establishment  in  New  York 
City,  the  proprietor  aacertainetl,  was  sufficient  to  have  caused 
defeat.  Many  Third  Party  Prohibitionists,  who  up  to  this 
time  were  favorably  disposed  toward  Mr.  Blaine,  were 
alienated  by  the  ostentatious  publication  of  the  wine  and 
liquor  features  of  the  dinner  in  question,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  guest  turned  down  his  glass  and  did  not  taste  wine.  Mr. 
Blaine  expressed  to  the  writer  great  apprehension  in  the 
aftei'uoou  before  the  dinner,  and  great  solicitude  afterward, 
as  to  its  eflfect  upon  the  minds  of  the  laboring  men.  He 
said  he  had  been  invited  by  telegraph  to  meet  some  gentle- 
men at  dinner  on  the  date  in  question,  but  he  had  no  thought 
of  a  largely  attended  banquet  which  would  make  the  event 
conspicuous  by  the  wealth  of  the  guests.  Then  there  was  the 
defection  of  thousands  of  voters,  as  the  election  i-eturns 
proved,  in  the  western  part  of  New  York  State,  who  acknowl- 
edged the  leadership  of  Roscoe  Conkling  to  the  extent  of 
being  willing  to  aid  him  by  their  suffrage  in  punishing  the 
man  against  whom  he  cherished  uncompioraising  hostility 
and  resentment.  Then  no  one  doubts  that  Beecher's  capti- 
vating oratory,  political  change  of  base,  and  personal  feeling 
against  Mr.  Blaine  decided  more  than  the  six  hundred  votes 
necessary  to  change  the  issue  of  the  contest.  All  these  his- 
toric facts  have  been  incidentally  and  occasionally  referred  to, 
but  the  famous  alliteration  keeps  haunting  editors  and  poli- 
ticians and  will  not  down.  There  must  be  some  reason  for 
the  persistent  reappearance  of  this  politico-ecclesiastical  ghost 
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It  seems  that  it  can  neither  be  apjwased  nor  banished,  bnt 
stalks  forth  from  the  viewless  into  the  visible  ou  the  slightest 
provocation. 

While  we  would  give  all  praise  and  credit  to  a  Father 
Matthew  for  his  attempts  to  lead  his  people  in  paths  of 
sobriety,  and  to  the  occasional  priests  who  honestly  attempt 
to  stem  the  awful  tide  of  intemperance  about  them,  they 
notoriously  constitute  such  rare  exceptions  among  their 
people  as  to  make  them  conspicuous. 

Rum  and  Romanism  sustain  very  vital  relations,  and  neither 
party  to  the  alliance  ought  to  attemjit  publicly  to  repudiate 
the  legitimacy  of  those  relations.  Where  both  parties  to  a 
close  alliance  receive  mutual  benefits  neither  party  ought  to 
make  a  show  of  indignation  when  someone  in  public  speech 
couples  their  names.     It  is  neither  candid  nor  chivabous. 

Take  out  of  the  treasuries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  amounts  contributed  by  rumsellere  and  appiopriated  from 
excise  funds,  and  from  other  taxes  of  the  people,  and  you  can 
easily  see  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 

Nuns  and  siatere  have  systematically  collected  revenues 
from  the  rumsellers,  itinerating  from  saloon  to  saloon  for  the 
purpose. 

It  is  notoriously  in  evidence  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
liquor  saloons  are  run  by  Romanists,  and  no  one  would  ques- 
tion the  fact  that  they  extensively  patronize  these  pauperizing 
and  crimiiial-bi-eeding  institutions,  and  that  while  their  church 
conventions  and  congresses  pass  "  temperance  resolutions,'"  the 
men  who  com|)ose  them  are  not  notorious  total  abstainei*8. 

Dr.  Orestes  A.  Browuson,  eighteen  years  after  his  conver- 
sion to  Romanism,  wrote  a  paper  entitled  "Protestantism  and 
Infidelity,"  in  which  he  said  : 

"  The  worst-governed  cities  in  the  Union  are  precisely  those 
in  which  Catholics  are  the  most  influential  in  elections  and 
have  the  most  to  do  with  municipal  affairs.  We  furnish  more 
than  our  share  of  the  rowdies,  the  drunkards,  and  the  vicious 
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population  of  our  large  cities.  The  majority  of  grog-sellera  in 
the  city  of  New  York  are  Cjitholics,  and  tin;  portions  of  the 
city  where  grog-selling,  drunkenness,  and  filth  most  abound 
are  those  chiefly  inhabited  by  Catholics ;  and  we  scarcely  see 
the  slightest  effort  made  for  a  reformation."  The  nominations 
for  office  and  the  elections  iu  most  of  our  large  cities  are  con- 
trolled to-day  by  R(niiaii  Catholic  saloon  keepers. 

Father  Elliott,  in  the  Catholic  World  (September,  1890), 
made  this  honest  confession :  "  The  liorrible  truth  is,  that  in 
many  cities,  big  and  little,  we  have  something  like  a  mo- 
nopoly of  selling  liquor,  and  in  not  a  few  something  equi^'a- 
lent  to  a  monopoly  of  getting  drunk.  I  hate  to  acknowledge 
it,  yet  from  Catholic  domiciles — miscalled  homes — in  those 
cities  and  towns  three-fourths  of  the  public  paupers  creep 
annually  to  the  almshouse,  and  more  than  half  the  criminals 
snatched  away  by  police  to  prison  are,  by  baptism  and  train- 
ing, members  of  our  church.  Can  anyone  deny  this,  or  can 
anyoue  deny  that  the  identity  of  nominal  Catholics  and  jiau- 
perism  existing  in  our  chief  centers  of  population  is  owing 
to  the  drunkenness  of  Roman  Catholics?  For  twenty  yearn 
the  clergy  of  this  parish  have  had  a  hard  and  uneven  Hght  to 
keep  saloons  frtMu  the  very  church  d<>ors,  because  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  a  good  stand  for 
the  saloon  business ;  and  this  equally  so  in  nearly  every  city 
in  America.  Who  has  not  burned  with  shame  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  saloons  lining  the  way  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
cemetery?"  Yet  this  same  Father  Elliott,  speaking  of  his 
recent  tour  among  the  non-Catholics  of  the  West,  declared  : 
"America  will  be  converted  and  made  a  Catholic  country." 

Father  M.  F.  Foley,  of  DeLand,  Cal.,  writes  in  Cardinal 
Gibbons'  own  organ  {Catholic  Mirror^  lately,  this  plaintive 
wail : 

"  Go  into  our  prisons,  our  reformatories,  our  almshouses ; 
go  into  our  great  asylums  where  numbers  of  children  are 
being  reared,  in  what  must  necessarily  be  hot-house  atmoa- 
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phere,  to  face  the  storms  of  life.  Go  into  the  crowded  tene- 
menta  of  our  cities,  into  their  lowest  dens  and  dives ;  see  the 
misery,  squalor,  reigning  there;  see  the  men  and  women,  low 
and  besotted ;  see  the  little  ones  dying  as  flies  in  the  feti<l 
air,  or  woi-se,  living  to  poison  the  nation's  atmosphere ;  in  a 
woi'd,  see  tlegradatiou  in  its  moat  repulsive  form.  In  these 
abodes  of  crime,  of  poverty,  of  misery,  you  will  find  thou- 
sands of  Catholics.  Ask  what  has  brought  to  prison  and 
almshouse,  to  reformatory  and  orphanage,  to  dive  and  brothel, 
so  many  children  of  the  church.  Trumpet-toned  comes  liaek 
the  answer :  '  Drink,  drink.'  " 

The  relations  of  Rum  to  Romanism,  in  the  face  of  Roman 
Catholic  testimony,  none  but  the  most  brazen  and  unscrupu- 
lous will  deny. 

But  how  about  Rebellion  ?  The  assumption  is  often  heard 
that  Romanists  were  a  most  important  factor,  if  not  the  moat 
important  factor,  in  bringing  to  a  successful  issue  the  Civil 
War  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

Dr.  William  Butler  said  in  1893:  "The  attitude  of  the 
papacy  during  our  civil  wai"  was  a  source  of  anxiety  to  our 
government  and  to  thoughtful  men.  Individual  exceptions 
there  were  undoubtedly,  but  the  general  trend  of  the  Roman 
Church  was  unfriendly.  As  if  by  a  subtle  instinct,  the 
lowest  raemljer  discerned  that  he  could  have  no  interest  in 
preventing  the  power  of  this  nation  from  being  crippled,  or 
its  prestige  as  the  great  Protestant  Rejmblic  destroyed. 
Their  vote  was  generally  thrown  against  the  war,  as  the 
enemies  of  our  country  at  home  and  abroad  desired.  For  a 
contrast,  look  at  the  various  Protestant  sects  of  our  land,  and 
see  how  loyally  they  rallied  to  the  help  of  our  government  to 
the  last  hour  of  the  conflict.  There  is  a  reason  for  this 
mai'ked  distinction ;  our  downfall  would  have  been  the  fail- 
ure of  Protestantism  at  its  culminating  point.** 

We  have  in  our  possession  a  facsimile  of  the  letter  of  Pius 
IX-  to  Jefferson  Davis,  "given  at  Rome,  at  the  seat  of  St. 
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Peter,  the  3d  day  of  December,  1S60,  of  Our  Pontificate  the 
eighteenth  year."  The  letter  begins:  "  Illustrious  aud  Hon- 
orable Sir,  Greeting :  With  all  the  good  will  wliich  was  fit- 
ting, we  have  recently  welcomed  the  men  sent  by  your  Honor 
to  bring  to  us  letters  <lated  the  23d  of  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber last."  The  Pope  then  refers  to  letters  he  has  sent  to  the 
Archbishops  of  New  Orleans  and  of  New  York,  and  continues : 
"  And  it  was  very  pleasing  to  us  to  know  that  thou,  Ilhistri- 
oua  and  Honorable  Sir,  aud  those  peoples  are  aniuiatf.d  with 
the  same  sentiuieuts  of  peace  and  tranquillity  which  we  have 
inculcated  in  the  above  mentioned  letters  so  earnestly  ad- 
dressed to  the  aforesaid  venerable  Brothere.  .  .  Aud  from  the 
same  most  clement  Lord  of  compassions  we  entreat  that  He 
will  illuminate  your  Honor  with  the  light  of  His  Divine 
grace,  and  join  you  to  us  in  perfect  charity." 

Romanism's  relation  to  the  Civil  War  was  not  that  of  either 
an  open  foe  or  a  pronounced  friend,  and  few  of  its  following 
were  among  the  Confederate  forces  and  its  numbers  ^vere  lim- 
ited in  the  Southern  States  at  the  time  of  the  war.  But  it 
gave  a  divided  loyalty  and  an  emasculated  service  except  in 
notable  instances. 

A  few  passages  from  an  approved  Roman  Catholic  history 
will  be  pertinent  at  this  point:  "In  1861  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  lay  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  those 
south  of  Maiyland  on  the  east  and  of  the  Ohio  River  on  the 
west,  containing  only  four  hundred  and  sixty-three  out  of  the 
two  thousand  two  hundred  aud  thirty-five  priests, 

"  A  terrible  civil  war  broke  out  at  this  time.  A  fanatical 
spirit  at  the  North,  which  from  time  to  time  excited  hostility 
to  the  Church  on  other  occasions,  sought  the  abolition,  or  at 
least  the  restriction  of  slavery  in  the  South,  Numbers  of 
Protestant  clergymen  took  an  active  part  in  stirring  up  a  bit- 
ter sectional  feeling ;  and  when  troubles  began  in  regard  to 
the  extension  of  slavery  in  Kansas,  the  Protestant  pulpits  of 
the  East  rang  with  appeals  to  their  flocks.    In  this  matter  the 
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Catholics  stood  aloof.  When  the  wai*  came  no  one  could 
accuse  them  of  having  done  aught  to  precipitate  it.  Yet,  ns 
we  have  seen,  they  were  chiefly  in  the  Northein  States  which 
invited  immigration,  while  the  South  discouraged  it,  and 
ignorant  prejudices  against  the  Church  prevailed,  as  much 
at  the  South  as  at  the  North." — Bu&inger  and  Shea's  ^*JJtst. 
of  the  Calk  Church,'"  pp.  402-403. 

The  assassination  conspiracy  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
Lincoln  and  purposed  the  death  of  Sewai-d  antl  Grant,  in  its 
inception,  in  its  pemonnel,  and  in  its  issues  was  the  work  of 
Jesuitical  Romanism. 

General  Baker,  who  had  charge  of  the  prisoners  connected 
with  the  Lincoln  assassination  conspiracy,  said  iu  his  report : 
"  I  mention  as  an  exceptional  and  remarkable  fact,  that  every 
conspirator  in  custody,  is,  by  education,  a  Catholic." 

When  John  H,  Surratt,  pursued  by  justice,  fled  from  the 
United  States,  being  criminally  concealed  by  priests  and 
bishops  in  this  country  and  iu  Canada,  the  law  finally  foxmd 
him,  congenially  and  naturall}^  sheltered  under  the  banner  of 
the  Pope  as  a  soldier  in  the  ninth  company  of  Papal  Zouaves. 

Father  Walter,  a  Wasliitigton  priest,  who  heard  Mrs.  Sur- 
ratt's  last  confession,  sustained  an  active  and  criminally  dis- 
reputable relation  to  the  assassination  conspirators,  as  was 
proven  by  the  records  of  the  trial  and  by  his  own  contn- 
butions  to  the  press. 

The  attitude  of  Roman  Catholic  soldiers  and  others  during 
the  war  of  1861-65  was  not  due  to  any  conviction  on  their 
part  that  the  Confederates  were  contending  for  a  principle, 
but  because  the  Sovereign  Pius  IX.,  to  whom  they  owed  their 
first  and  supreme  allegiance,  had  committed  himself  and  his 
subjects  to  Jeffei-son  Davis.  There  was  no  princijde  concern- 
ing State  Rights  or  Nationality  involved,  with  them. 

The  coupling  of  the  Rebellion  with  Rum  and  Romanism  in 
1884  may  have  had  some  ground  ttf  justification,  although  tlie 
South  generally  has  never  had  any  sympathy  with  the  specious 
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claims  of  politico-ecclesiastical  Roinaiiism  or  with  the  alliance 
of  the  Northern  Democracy  with  the  saloon  or  with  Rome. 
The  (question  of  negro  domination  in  the  South  has  forced  the 
Southern  States  into  alliances  for  expediency  which  have  cimi- 
mitted  them  to  political  doctrines  against  which  they  would 
otherwise  revolt. 

"Rum,  Romanism,  and  Rebellion"  is  a  meaningless  phrase 
under  the  new  conditions  of  nationality. 

Manila  and  Santiago  liave  changed  the  conditions  and  liter- 
ally blotted  out  the  alliterative  triumvirate. 

Suppose  Dr.  Burchard  had  said  Rum,  Presbyterianisiu,  and 
Rebellion,  or  had  luaile  the  middle  word  Methodist,  Baptist, 
or  Episcopal,  would  a  comuiotiou  have  been  created  ?  No. 
Why  ?  Because  there  would  have  been  no  truth  in  any  such 
trini tartan  adjustment  of  words.  It  waa  the  truth  contained 
in  Burchard's  statement  that  made  it  potent.  Why,  we  again 
aak,  ia  this  one  factor  entering  into  the  defeat  of  Blaine  always 
editorially  nifignified  ?  It  is  an  unconsciously  humiliating  plea 
of  guilty  to  the  indictment  of  Rome  as  a  political  powen 

Admit,  as  is  claimed,  that  the  "  Rum,  Romanism,  and 
Rebellion "  incident  turned  by  Roman  Catholic  solidarity 
enough  votes  to  determine  the  New  York  State,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  national  election  in  1884;  then  our  contention  is 
established,  that  there  is  peril  to  the  republic  in  such  a  vote 
which  can  be  thus  solidly  and  suddenly  cast,  without  debate 
and  without  reason.  Certainly  the  country  entered  upon  a 
period  in  its  history  that  was  filled  with  suffering  and  national 
disaster. 

TO    THE   (JOVERNIIENT    OF   THE    COMirERCIAL    METROPOLIS    OF   THE 

NEW    WORLD. — POLITICO-ECCLESIASTICAL   TAMMANY 

ROMANISM. 

Anna  Ella  Carroll,  in  her  book  "  The  Great  American  Bat- 
tle," gives  the  story  of  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  Tammany 
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Society,  and  by  what  means  it  was  gradually  perverted  to  the 
purposes  of  a  foreign  hierarchy  : 

"  The  St.  Tauiiuauy  Society,  or  Columbian  Order,  was  so 
called  fioin  Tariiuianaitl,  a  renowned  Dehuvare  chief.  It 
originated  ininiediately  after  the  formation  of  our  present 
Constitution  in  1780,  ami  hence  was  the  first  American  order 
in  these  United  States.  The  caixliual  doctrine  of  itfl  creed 
was  the  exclusion  of  foreigners  fiom  all  political  interference 
whatever  with  the  affaire  of  our  country,  as  in  manifest  con- 
flict with  our  republican  liberty  aud  the  American  p<(lioy. 
The  Sons  of  the  Revolution  were  the  founders  of  this  order, 
and  it  was  under  the  teachings  of  Washington,  the  leader  of 
those  armies  which,  under  Goil,  conducted  our  nation  to  vic- 
tory aud  glorious  freedom,  added  to  their  own  experience  aud 
observation,  tliat  they  saw  the  necessity  at  that  early  period 
for  a  purely  national  organization  to  uphold  the  true  princi- 
ples of  American  faith  and  practice,  and,  in  tlie  language  of 
our  country's  'Father,'  to  prevent  the  evil  of  the  foreign 
action  of  '  these  men  who  had  no  attachment  to  the  country 
further  than  interest  binds  them.'  And  here,  Americiins,  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  Washington  aud  under  the  light  of  his  coun- 
tenance, this  national  society  had  the  zealous  co-operation  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  his  companions  in  battle,  and 
flourished  under  its  stringent  restrictions  foi-  ten  years  pre- 
vious to  his  death. 

"  The  sublime  idea  of  deliverance  from  foreign  influence  was 
thus  for  years  advantageously  cherished  by  therm.  But  money- 
loving,  soul-devouring,  office-seeking  politicians  began  ti>  join 
them,  and  the  day  of  dispensation  was  at  hand.  They  so 
multiplied  that  they  actually  held  the  balance  of  power  and 
compelled  the  majority  to  yield  to  their  commands,  or  would 
threaten  to  go  over  to  the  minority.  They  fii'st  required  one 
member  of  the  Legislature,  which  was  granted  ;  then  two ; 
they  were  yielded.  And  then,  whatever  they  wished,  and  as 
they  pleased.     In  a  meeting  of  this  society  the  Loco  Foco 
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party  had  its  origin.  The  foreigners  had  l>ecoiue  8o  powerful 
and  doiuineeriiig  that  the  Americans  resisted  and  Mew  out 
the  lights!  The  foreigners  relighted  them  by  Loco  Foco 
nmtclies,  and  carried  the  measure  by  their  votes.  This  was 
the  fatal  moment  wlieu  Auiericaus  went  over  to  Romanism. 
Subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  Tammauj  Society,  but  of 
the  same  epoch  in  our  national  history,  was  the  Order  of  Cin- 
cinnati, another  strong  [)oIitical  society,  which  made  ineligible 
to  membership  any  American  who  was  not  a  native-born  son 
of  the  soil.  Washington  himself  was  president-general  of 
that  order  to  the  close  of  his  life,  as  Andrew  Jackson  had 
been  the  leader  of  the  Tammany  before  the  degenerate 
days." 

In  1834:  Professor  Samuel  F.  B,  Morse,  whose  invention  of 
the  telegraph  was  perhaps  the  gi'eatest  single  contribution  to 
civilization  io  recent  centuries,  ran  for  Mayor  of  New  York 
City,  receiviiig  nine  thousand  votes.  The  platform  ujion 
which  Professor  Morse  stood  in  the  canvass  recognized  the 
dangers  of  foreign,  and  especially  papal  influence  upon  our 
republican  institutions,  and  set  forth  the  necessity  for  the 
radical  amendment  of  our  naturalization  laws.  The  appeal  to 
the  citizens  of  New  York  exhibited  the  increased  burden  of 
taxation  for  the  maintenance  of  foreign  paupers  who  make 
the  city  their  refuge,  and  exposed  "  the  ambitious  arrogance 
of  foreigners  in  their  efforts  to  control  the  municipal  affaii*9  of 
the  city." 

Were  Professor  Morae  living  to-day  he  would  not  be  con- 
sidered an  elio-ible  candidate  for  Commissioner  of  Charities  in 
the  city  of  New  York. 

William  M.  Tweed  came  into  power  January  1,  1869,  and 
•went  out  September  16,  1871.  During  these  nearly  three 
years  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  received  of  pul)lic  moneys 
$1,395,000,  for  over  one  hundred  institutions,  the  most  of 
which  had  no  existence  in  fact,  and  which,  after  Tweed,  their 
partner  in  theft,  was  retired  from  business,  disappeared  from 
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the  list  of  "cbaiities."  Cilice  tlmt  the  luiiiiber  of  such  iusti- 
tutiuns  presenting  claims  has  been  smaller,  Imt  their  deimiuds 
have  been  greater.  After  the  rascalities  of  Tweed  had  beeu 
exposed,  sucli  was  the  gratitude  of  his  Roiuau  Catholic  cou- 
stitueuts  for  their  share  in  the  spoils  of  his  plunder  that  they 
elected  him  to  the  State  Senate  by  a  tremeudoiia  majority. 

From  1S71  to  1875  the  records  of  the  raids  uf  this  Turn- 
many  Romanism  on  the  mtiuicipal  treasiiiy  have  been  cou- 
ce:ded.  When  in  1875  the  records  are  again  accessible,  we 
fuid  itnly  sixteen  Roman  Catholic  institutions  mentioned  in 
the  Hst  of  claimants  on  the  city  treasury.  Thus  the  confes- 
sion is  made  that  dishonestly,  fraudulently,  and  in  [►artnei'ship 
with  the  mimumental  thief  of  the  century,  the  anthoi'itles  of 
tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church,  under  the  holy  name  of  charity, 
lieil  in  presenting  the  claims  upon  tlie  people's  money  of  one 
hundred  institutions  having  no  <'xistence,  and  stole  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  to  be  used  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  a  politico-ecclesiastical  macliiue  cajiable  of  such  rascality. 

And  yet,  when  a  few  years  have  elapsed,  we  are  asked  to 
forget,  and  practically  do  forget,  inside  of  a  generation  of 
time,  the  conduct  of  these  precious  rascals,  and  trust  their 
successore  in  power  honestly  to  administer  the  atfairs  of  the 
Greater  New  York  with  its  greater  opportunities  for  rascality. 

These  sixteen  institutions,  from  1875  to  1886,  took  froiu 
the  treasury  of  the  city,  in  ad<litiou  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
excise  fund,  the  sum  ^tif  ^8,052,001).  Since  this  last  date  it 
has  been  practically  impossible  to  secure  any  extended  and 
detailed  data  from  the  books  of  the  treasury  department. 

The  catalogue  of  the  churches  and  institutions  wliich  were 
partnei-s  with  William  M.  Tweed,  and  wlitch  froiu  necessity 
now  in  smaller  numbers  continue  in  partnership  with  Tarn* 
many  and  Tweed's  successor,  is  worth  perusal  and  preserva- 
tion.    We  possess  it  as  one  of  our  historic  treasures. 

Willie  the  Romanists  thus  succeeded  in  getting  immense 
sums  of   money  out  of  the  city  treasury  under  Tweed,  and 
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although,  after  hia  downfjill,  they  did  not  venture  to  put  in 
their  c'hi(rM8  f(H-  the  scores  of  bogus  institutions  wliicli  sliared 
in  TwetxPrf  stealings,  thej  liatl  established  a  prece«leiit  for  the 
lai'ge  sums  giv^en  to  the  tustitutions  haviug  an  existence,  and 
they  have  proased  ou  from  thia  vantage  ground,  constantly 
making  higher  demantls  for  "  sweet  cliai'itj."  They  have 
tiually  become  ao  thoroughly  intrenched,  and  their  forces  are 
so  strategically  encamped  about  the  vaults  holding,  in  State 
and  miiutcipiility,  the  moneys  of  the  people,  that  politicians 
and  legislators,  members  of  constitutioual  conventions  and 
boanls  of  apportionment,  boards  of  charities  and  office-lioldei's, 
civil  justices  and  politicfd  reformers  stand  and  deliver  when 
the  Rotuau  legions  wheel  into  line  and  demand  the  keys  and 
the  combinations  of  the  public  safe. 

The  eagerly  anticipated  but  painfully  disappointing  encycli- 
cal of  Leo  XIII.  in  1895  compelled  an  honest  and  cultured 
Roman  Catholic  layman  to  make  an  able  and  indignant  pro- 
test against  its  illiberality,  which  he  claimed  had  nullified  the 
previously  uttered  loyal  sentiments  from  prominent  American 
Roman  Catholics,  and  which  had  compelled  them  to  stultify 
themselves.  Among  other  expressions  of  conviction  the  writer 
says : 

*'  The  falsity  and  erroneous  fatuity  of  the  position  taken  by 
Leo  Xtll.,  however,  is  pretty  clearly  demonstrated  by  recent 
political  events  in  New  York  City,  events  in  whicli  the 
Catholic  Cliurcli  is  supposed  to  have  Ijeen  lai'gely  interested. 
I  refer  to  the  exposures  made  of  Tannuany  corruption  by  the 
Lexow  Investigating  Commission  and  the  8nl)8e(pieut  over- 
whelming ilefeat  at  the  polls,  of  the  Denn>cratie  candidates. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Catholic  authoi-ities  of  New 
York  City  have  becucliarged  with  being  in  sytnpathy,  if  not  in 
league,  with  the  Tammany  organization.  In  fact  the  situation 
was  such  tliat  Tammany  and  Catholicism  were  supposed 
to  be  identical,  and  the  odium  and  obloquy  attaching  to  the 
former  were  necessarily  reflected  u^xm  the  latter.     The  dia- 
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credit  and  dishonor  of  the  associatioa,  of  the  alleged  affiliation 
were  recognized  and  bitterly  tleplored  l)y  some  who  believed 
in  a  fearless,  jvrogressive,  and  honest  jx)licy,  and  these  by  word 
and  act  sought  to  demonstrate  to  the  public  that  to  be  a 
Catholic  it  wtm  not  necessary  to  ai>pr<.n-e  political  dishonesty. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  future  Catholicism  will  not  be  con- 
founded with  Taramanyisni  i>r  any  other  political  ism ;  but 
the  action  of  tlie  people  of  New  York  City  and  State  in  their 
vigorous  condemnation  of  Tannuany  should  suffice  to  make 
known  to  Leo  XIII.,  not  only  that  it  would  be  impolitic  to 
seek  a  union  of  church  and  state  or  church  and  political 
party,  but  that  any  attempt  at  such  a  union  would  be  bit- 
terly lesented  and  fiercely  antagonized  by  the  Ameiican 
people." 

Yet  Tammany  was  restored  to  power  in  1898  as  the  result 
of  its  union  with  the  church  and  of  the  egotism  and  Pbari- 
saism  of  party  politicians  and  professional  refonuers 

Tammany  Hall's  influence  as  a  factor  in  New  York  and 
national  politics  was  presented  in  the  North  American  I^eciew 
for  February,  1892  ;  Richard  Croker,  then  and  now  its  chief, 
being  responsiVjle  for  the  article. 

'*  A  well-organized  political  club,"  says  Mr.  Croker,  "  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  aggressive  warfare.  It  must  move, 
and  it  must  always  move  forward  against  its  enemies.  If  it 
makes  mistakes,  it  leaves  them  l>ehind  and  goes  ahead.  If  it 
is  encumbered  by  useless  baggage  or  half-hearted  or  traitorous 
caiuj)  followei's,  it  cuts  them  off  and  goes  ahead.  While  it  does 
not  claim  to  be  exempt  from  error,  it  does  claim  to  be  always 
aiming  at  success  by  proper  and  lawful  metho4l8,  and  to  have 
the  good  of  the  general  conuuunity  always  in  view  as  its  end 
of  effort.  Such  an  organization  has  no  time  or  place  for  ajwlo- 
gies  or  excuses,  and  to  indulge  in  them  would  hazard  its  exist- 
ence and  certaiidy  destroy  its  usefulness." 

The  methods  of  the  Tammany  organization  he  presented  as 
follows : 
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"  As  one  of  the  members  of  this  organization,  I  simply  do 
what  all  its  tiiembei's  are  ready  to  do  aa  occasion  offers,  and 
that  is,  to  stand  by  its  principles  and  affirm  its  record.  AVe 
assert,  to  begin  with,  that  its  system  is  admirable  in  tbeoiy 
and  works  excellently  \\ell  in  practice.  There  are  now 
twenty-four  Assembly  districts  iu  the  county,  which  are  repre- 
sented in  au  Executive  Conunittee  by  one  member  from  each 
district,  whose  duty  it  is  to  ovei"see  all  political  movements  in 
his  district  from  the  sessions  of  the  primaries  down  to  the 
final  counting  of  the  ballots  after  the  election  polls  are  closed. 
This  member  of  the  Executive  Conmiittee  is  a  citizen  of  re- 
pute, always  a  man  of  ability  and  good  executive  training. 
If  he  were  not,  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  take  or  hold  the 
place.  If  he  goes  to  sleep  or  commits  overt  acts  that  shock 
public  morality,  he  ia  compelled  to  resign.  Such  casualties 
rarely  occur,  because  they  are  not  the  natural  growth  of  tlie 
system  of  selection  which  the  organization  practices  ;  but  when 
Tammany  discovei's  a  diseased  growth  iu  her  organism,  it  is  a 
matter  of  I'ecord  that  she  does  not  hesitate  at  its  extirpation. 

"  Coincident  with  the  plan  that  all  the  Assembly  districts 
shall  be  thoroughly  looked  after  by  experienced  leaders  who 
are  in  close  touch  with  the  central  committees  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hii-e ; 
in  other  words,  that  good  work  is  worth  paying  for,  and  in 
order  that  it  may  l>e  good  must  be  paid  for.  The  affairs  of  a 
vast  community  are  to  be  administered.  Skillful  men  must 
administer  them.  These  men  must  be  compensated.  The  prin- 
ciple is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  governs  the  workings 
of  a  railway  or  a  bank,  or  a  factory ;  and  it  ia  an  illustration  of 
the  operation  of  sophistries  and  unsound  moralities,  so  much  iu 
vogue  among  our  closet  reformers,  that  any  peraons  who  have 
outgrown  the  kindergarten  should  shut  their  eyes  to  this  obvi- 
ous truth.  Now,  since  there  must  be  officials,  and  since  these 
officials  must  be  [>aid,  and  well  paid,  in  order  to  insure  able 
and  constant  service,  why  should  they  not  be  selected  from 
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the  membership  of  the  society  that  oi'gauizes  the  victories  of 
the  dominant  party  ?  " 

Race  ami  religion  uiifortuiiately  draw  party  lines  very 
closely  in  New  York,  the  Tammany  Democratic  force  being  the 
Irisli  Roman  Catholic  vote  cast,  almost  as  a  unit.  This  gives 
dangennis  strength  to  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  or  the 
pol i  t tco-ecelesiaa tical  bf iss, 

Put'k  said,  after  tlie  I'eform  victory  iu  1894,  "That  the 
church  as  a  church,  was  active  against  tlie  refoi-m  movement 
ia  beyond  any  question  whatever " ;  and  charged  that  the 
head  of  tlie  hierarchy  had  "  ntade  a  disgraceful  exhibition  of 
pernicious  activity  in  local  politics.  The  most  encouraging 
and  ho[)eful  view  of  the  jtreseut  situation  is  that  the  hand  of 
the  church  has  been  prett)'  clearly  shown  in  a  way  that  ought 
to  arouse  the  indignant  Americanism  of  every  citizen  who 
would  see  our  public-school  system  kept  free  fi-om  the  taint 
of  Romish  cunti"*;)!."  And  yet  under  the  reform  government 
Tammany  Romanism  was  <.\xldle<l  and  kept  in  place  and  power 
to  an  extent  that,  Avhen  the  next  municipal  battle  came,  it  had 
enough  of  its  forces  on  the  inside  of  the  breastworks  to  make 
the  work  of  the  storming  party  easy  and  successful  in  the 
face  of  divided  opposition. 


RESPONfimiLITT    FOR   THE   TAMMANY    MtTNTGIPAL   ADMnnSTRATION 
CLAIM KD    FROM    THE    CATHEDRAL    PULPrr. 

On  Sunday,  March  G,  1898,  Father  Sheedy  of  Altoona, 
Pa.,  delivered  a  lecture  iu  the  Cathedral  in  New  York.  The 
Ti'ibune  and  other  papei-s  reported  him  as  saying:  "The 
Catholic  Church  in  this  couutiy  has  put  its  seal  of  dis- 
approval on  the  liquor  traflic."  He  especially  coudemneil  the 
Sunday  opening  of  saloons.  He  said  :  "Do  not  be  scared  by 
the  chimera  of  a  Puritan  Sunday.  There  is  no  danger  of  you 
evergetting  back  to  that.  Cosmoi>olitau  New  York  never  hatl 
and  never  can  have  any  odious  blue  laws.  Give  the  working- 
man  what  he  is  entitled  to — the  Lord'a  Day,  a  day  of  I'est ; 
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make  it  u  day  of  joy  and  glatlness.  Throw  open  for  him  the 
art  galleries,  the  museums,  the  public  libruries,  if  you  will — 
aud  yuu  do  well  to  do  so— but  keep  the  door  of  the  saloon 
tightly  shut." 

He  then  clniuied  that : 

"The  administration  of  this  proud  city  of  New  York  has 
been  iidnmied  to  a  par///  lartjthj  vomposed  of  CatJtolie  citizens. 
What  will  th£  record  be?  Will  it  help  to  make  this  city  truly 
greater  in  moral  and  civic  virtues  ?  Gi'eater  in  art,  in  litera- 
ture, in  patriotism,  and  in  religious  observance  ?  Let  it  i>rove 
to  the  people  and  to  the  country  at  large  that  the  hopes  of 
the  coming  century  are  safely  centered  in  the  conservative 
and  healing  iutfuencea  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

Father  Boyle  of  the  Church  of  the  Paulist  Fathera,  in  speak- 
ing of  Father  Sheedy's  lecture,  aaid  it  \\n\9:i)AQ  ofjiciul  stute^nent 
from  the  diocese  rtiadefrom  the  Cathedral  pulpit  against  Sun- 
day opening. 

What  relation  does  this  *' official  statement  from  the  diocese 
made  from  the  Cathedial  pulpit  against  Sunday  opening  "  bear 
to  the  other  statement  made  from  the  same  "  Cathedral  pulpit" 
by  the  same  mouth,  that "  the  administration  of  this  proud  city 
of  New  York  hiis  been  intrustetl  to  a  jKirty  largely  composed. 
of  Catholic  citizens.  What  will  the  record  bef^''  It  is  perti- 
nent in  the  light  of  history,  and  not  impertinent,  to  ask:  Wlmt 
has  the  record  beeuf  One  of  the  papei's  closes  its  account  of 
the  meeting  with  this  record  :  "  At  the  close  of  the  lecture  the 
benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  given  by  Archbishop 
Corrigan."  A  priest's  comment  on  the  Archbishop's  part  in 
this  temperance  meeting  was:  ''His  Grace  must  have  been 
greatly  embarrassed  when  he  thought  of  the  sources  of  his 
own  revenues." 

Roman  Catholicism  thus  justly  claims  to  rule  New  York 
City.  We  shall  see  what  kind  and  character  of  rule  she 
gives  when  she  has  full  sway. 

Father  Maloue,  made  a  Regent  of  the  University  of  the 
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State  of  New  York  by  a  Republican  Legislature,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  aiiti-Tammany  in  pctlitical  syuipatby,  recognized 
in  the  triniiiph  of  Tauimaiiy  the  benefit  to  RomaDiBm,  when, 
in  addressing  the  younger  meuibei'S  of  bis  flock,  on  December 
26,  1897,  be  said  : 

"  Now  that  so  many  of  the  Tamniauy  Hall  leadei's  who  will 
rule  the  city  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  they  should 
be  Avise  ami  seek  to  do  good  for  the  public,  aud  not  merely  to 
attain  their  own  end.  Good  service  rendered  to  the  public  is 
of  more  value  to  the  Catholic  Church,  when  accomplished  by 
cue  of  its  adherents,  than  any  other  moral  action  which  can  be 
presented/' 

Suppose  it  were  true  that  the  boss,  the  chief  of  police,  the 
heads  of  departments,  the  keepers  of  saloons  aud  brothels 
were,  any  considerable  number  of  them,  Episcopalians,  Pjea- 
byterians,  ilethodists,  Baptists,  etc.,  would  not  the  denomina- 
tions be  held  responsible  by  the  public  ?  Would  tliey  not 
deserve  to  be?  Roman  Catholicism  must  be  held  responsible. 
We  indict  politico-ecclesiastical  Romanism  for  the  crimes  of 
Tammany,  for  Tammany's  power  under  Cjoker,  ae  under 
Tweed,  /■;!}  aud  was  only  possible  because  of  the  solid  Rouiun 
Catholic  vote,  and  the  Church  benefits  by  the  returns  from 
this  vice  and  crime  in  a|>propriatious  for  her  institutions  aud 
in  contributions  for  her  churches.  We  indict  her  because  she 
benefits  b}'  the  price  of  vice  and  could  largely  stop  it  if  she 
would.  The  authorities  of  the  Church  claim  that  the  govern- 
ment is  Rrmian  Catholic.  They  claim  the  i>ower  aud  they 
must  meet  the  responsibility. 

Archbishop  Corrigan's  Jubilee  in  May,  1898,  which  rendered 
unnecessary  a  Tammany  jubilee  and  which  tK-curred  at  the 
same  time  for  which  the  Tumnumy  municipal  jubilee  was 
projected,  but  for  personal  reiisons  po3t[)oned,  was  attended 
and  addressed  by  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  advocating 
municipal  reform  movements  which  had  been  rendered  im- 
possible by  the  solid  Roman  Catholic  vote  cast  foi-  Tammany 
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and  controlled  by  Croker  and  Con-igati.  This  was  diverting 
to  the  public  as  a  monumental  j<ike,  and  liuvv  tlie  sides  of  the 
ecclesijistics  and  politicians  must  Lave  ached  with  glee.  Cr«>- 
ker's  reception  at  the  Democratic  Club  presented  similar 
felicities  of  juxtaposition. 

The  names  of  Tamnuuiy  leadere,  liquor-dealers,  office-liold- 
ers,  and  contractors,  and  the  names  of  the  bulk  of  the  contril> 
utors  to  the  Coirigan  Jubilee  Fund  could  be  given  in  a  sin- 
gle list  without  the  necessity  of  duplicates.  Croker's  f^te  at 
the  Demociatic  Club  and  Corrigan's  Jubilee  might  have  joined 
forces  and  saved  expense. 

Au  experieuced  i>olitician  on  the  Press  recently  wrote: 

"  The  lioman  Catholic  is  generally  a  successful  politician. 
If  I  Lad  au  ambition  to  go  to  Congress  from  any  district  in 
this  city,  tlie  first  move  in  that  direction  woidd  be  to  Join  the 
Catholic  Church,  get  en  rapport  with  Romanism,  and  then 
learn  Irish," 

When  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  entei*s  politics  it  must  be 
held  responsible  for  the  results  of  its  voting  solidai'itj',  and 
cannot  separate  its  political  from  its  religious  respousibility 
without  abdicating  its  claims  to  l)eing  a  religions  organization. 

Richard  Croker  is  the  Roman  Emperor  of  New  York,  be- 
cause in  the  battle  at  the  polls  solid  Roman  legions  won  a 
victory  under  his  lead  and  made  his  coronation  possible. 

lie  literally  controls  Manhattau,  because  he  owns  the  men 
who  grant  the  franchises  to  corpoi-ations,  and  wdio  levy  and 
collect  the  taxes,  and  who  make  the  appropriations  and  spend 
the  people's  money.  He  makes  the  nominations  for  elective 
offices,  including  judges,  and  dictates  the  appointments  of  an 
immense  army  of  office-holders,  and  all  because  he  is  backed 
by  the  solid  Roman  Catholic  vote. 

Croker  said  in  response  to  the  charges  that  New  York  was 
in  October,  1898,  "  wide  open"  r  "If  these  men  know  uf  any 
viohition  of  the  law  it  is  their  duty  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  District  Attorney,  and   I  am  sure  vigorous 
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proaeciitioii  will  follow,"  The  District  Attorney  to  whom 
Croker  referred  citizens  for  i-edress  was  Asa  Bird  Gardiner, 
who  was  elected  to  office  on  his  own  |ilfttforiu  consisting  of 
the  single  plank:  "To  hell  with  reform.'" 

That  Mr.  Croker  is  considered  by  his  brethren  and  sistere 
in  the  faith  as  a  religious  political  leader,  and  that  Roman 
Catholicism  and  Tammany  Hall  are  considered  as  religions 
partners  will  receive  some  authentication  from  the  following 
correspondence  which  appeai'ed  in  the  Sitmlay  Union,  Decem- 
ber 26,  18^)7,  Mr.  Croker  was  then  at  Lakewood  surrounded 
by  his  court,  where  he  was  engaged  in  making  the  appoint- 
ments for  Mayor-elect  Van  Wyck,  who  was  soon  to  take 
office.  This  touching  correspondence  appejired  in  the  SHtulat/ 
Union-  directly  under  the  pictures  <^«f  Richai'd  Croker  of  Tam- 
many Ilall  and  Rev.  M.  J.  Lavelle  of  the  Cathedral : 


SISTER  MARY  DAVID'S  LETTER  TO  MR.  CROKER. 

"St.  JosErM's  HosriTAL,  Twelfth  Street, 

"  Long  IsLANi"  CiTV,  November  28. 
"  TToH.  Richard  Croker: 

"  Dear  Sik  :  I  hope  yoii  will  pnrdon  my  intrusion  in  coming  to  j^on 
at  your  time  of  rest,  yet  I  wish  to  k-t  you  know  that  we  jiraycd  most 
fervently  lo  our  Dear  Lord  and  His  Blessed  Mother  for  your  Ruccess;^ 
also  for  your  reetoration  to  health,  when  we  heard  you  were  ill.  Now  as 
a  thanksgiving  I  wish  to  ask  a  little  charity  towards  the  erection  of  our 
tu'w  hospital  which  is  in  Greater  New  York.  I  enclose  my  poor  wallet 
which  will  tell  its  own  '  tale  of  woe.' 

"  We  are  sure  you  are  chosen  by  our  Dear  Lord  Himself.  The  day  of 
election  was  dark  and  gloomy,  lj«t  as  soon  as  the  victory  was  won,  did 
notour  Dear  Lord  send  His  sun  to  jihine?  Just  at  the  time  Mr.  Van 
Wyck  was  proclaimed  chief  of  Greater  New  York,  the  8Uii  came  out  in 
all  its  splendor  to  prove  that  the  Lord  was  with  you  in  this  contest  and 
that  you  had  His  bcMiedjction. 

"  Tlianktng  you  in  advance  and  with  the  assuranoo  of  our  prayers  and 
the  prayers  of  our  patients,  I  »in, 

"  Youra  most  gratefully, 

"Sister  Mart  David, 

"  Superintendent." 
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MR.  CHOKER'S  RESPONSE.— CHRISTIAN  CHARITY. 


"  Lakkwood,  N.  J.,  December  19,  1897. 
**  Drar  Sister  Mary  David  : 

"  I  found  tlie  enclosfd  wallet  bere  in  Lakewood.  Evidently  it  belongs 
to  you  and  bo  1  return  it.  Wlieii  it  catne  into  my  posseMion  it  waa 
empty,  Imt  with  it  there  was  a  kind  letter  full  of  tlio  most  beautiful  senti- 
nientsand  ft-rvent  wishes.  It,  therefore,  w<nild  not  be  jn.st  to  restore  the 
wallet  in  the  imjfovorislied  condition  in  which  it  reached  me,  and  so  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  in  some  degree  my  appreciation  of  its  com- 
panion letter  by  aecompanying  it  on  its  return  journey  with  a  green 
check  instead  of  the  green-back  requested. 

*'  If  you  and  the  good  Sisters  with  you,  and  your  patients,  will  remem- 
ber rac  in  your  prayers  I  will  be  forever  grateful  that  the  '  thin  slim  wal- 
let '  fell  into  my  hands  and  was  restored  to  you. 

"  With  great  respect, 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"RinnARD  Cbokkr." 

The  editor  of  the  Union  closes  his  account  of  Mr.  Croker's 

"  fervent  Catholic  faith  "  and  **  charity  "  as  follows : 

'*  About  the  first  act  of  Mi".  Cioker,  after  his  return  from 
the  South  after  restoration  to  health,  was  to  go  to  Taiiiuiany 
Hall,  and  move  that  $20,000  be  given  for  the  relief  of  the 
suffering  poor.  And  much  good  is  being  done  by  this  pious 
and  generous  act  of  charity." 

It  would  be  an  interesting  study,  both  in  ethics  and  mathe- 
matics, to  trace  this  $20,000,  which  was  so  ostentatiously 
voted  by  Tammany  as  a  "  pious  and  generous  act  of  charity," 
to  the  sources  from  which  it  came. 

New  York  is  said  to  be  tlie  richest  Roman  Catholic  diocese 
in  the  world,  and  large  sums  of  money  are  sent  from  it  to  the 
Pope  and  the  Propaganda  in  Rome.  Tammany  and  the  polit- 
ical power  of  the  diocese  being  partners,  the  people  of  the 
metropolis  of  all  political  and  religious  faiths  tlius  have 
normal  and  ready  relations  with  the  universal  temporal  and 
spiritual  Sovereign  Pontiff. 
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Tetzel  sold  indulgences,  Croker  sells  patronage.  Oh,  for 
some  patriotic  political  Lutliei-  among  the  holiest  Koiiiaii 
Catholics  with  coiivietion  aud  courage  to  uait  the  bulls  of  this 
political  Pop€  on  the  tloora  of  the  Cathedral  and  on  the  doore 
of  the  hall  of  Tain  many. 

As  at  the  conier-3tone  laying  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  this  city  in  the  spi-ing  of  1SU8,  the  Poj»e*s  flag  was  placed 
above  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  so  this  relation  of  the  two  ensigns 
would  have  been  entirely  appropriate  at  the  inauguration  of 
the  Mayor  of  New  York  on  January  1,  1898. 

If  the  Pope  lived  in  New  York  to-day,  he  would  not  count 
himself  a  prisoner  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
papal  palace,  for  he  would  possess,  under  the  present  nuinici- 
pal  government,  temporal  power,  all  but  absolute,  with  a 
restricted  spiritual  power. 

During  many  years  one  heroic  priest,  Rev,  Tliomas  J. 
Ducey,  Rector  of  8t.  Leo's  Church,  lia.s  contended  against  the 
iniquities  of  Tammany,  and  "  prot-ested  without  ceasing 
against  the  efforts  of  Tammany  Hall  an<l  its  leadei-s  to  prosti- 
tute the  foreign-born  citizen  and  the  Catholic  name."  He  has 
also  been  a  most  self-sacrifieing  friend  of  the  poor  regardless 
of  their  sectarian  relations,  until  his  once  ample  private  pos- 
sessions have  been  thoroughly  depleted.  These  facts  were 
both  distasteful  and  reproving  to  the  ArchV>ishop,  Tanuiiauy's 
best  friend  in  New  York.  His  Grace's  tender  susceptibilities 
were  so  wounded  when  he  saw  his  friends  on  the  rack  of  the 
Le.xow  investigation,  that  he  could  not  endure  the  spectacle  of 
that  one  priest  being  present  at  the  investigation,  whose  polit- 
ical independence  was  a  menace  to  evil  doers  and  a  reproof 
to  him  and  his  politico-ecclesiastical  following.  The  Arch- 
bishop wrote  a  letter  to  Father  Ducey,  and  received  a  re- 
sjwnse  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  he  keeps  among  his 
archives,  if  he  does  not  count  it  among  his  treasures. 

Archbishop  Corrigan's  letter  was  dated  from  the  "  Arch- 
bishop's   House,    No.  452    Madison    Avenue,    New   York, 
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November  14,  1894."  It  addressed  the  rector  in  the  usual 
way  as  "  Rev.  Dear  Sir,"  and  opened  with  a  passage  siibstau- 
tially,  if  not  literally,  worded  as  follows : 

'*  I  have  noticed  with  pain  your  repeated  attendance  at  the 
sessions  of  the  Lexow  investigating  committee. 

*'  An  honest  Catholic  layman  would  blush  to  go  to  such  an 
assemblage  as  the  Lexow  investigating  committee  of  his  own 
free  will. 

"  That  you,  a  priest,  should  have  attended  such  sit- 
tings daily,  and  seemed  to  glory  in  so  doing,  was  most  dis- 
edifying." 

Succeeding  the  last  passage  came  a  paragraph  to  this 
effect : 

"  It  has  been  rumored  that  you  attended  the  sessions  of  the 
Lexow  committee  as  a  representative  of  the  Holy  See.  The 
Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  has  written  to  me  that  there 
is  no  truth  in  this,  and  lias  also  forwarded  to  my  address  a 
copy  of  the  Omervalore  Rmnaiw,  in  which  he  caused  it  to  be 
officially  denied  that  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ducey  or  anybody  else 
has  received  such  a  commission." 

The  Archbishop  then  adds; 

"I  would  not  have  allowed  any  other  priest  of  the  diocese 
to  exhibit  such  conduct. 

"Now  that  the  elections  are  over  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
vindicate  the  sanctity  of  the  priesthood. 

"I  hereby  give  you  canonical  admonition  to  abstain  in 
future  from  going  to  the  sessions  of  the  Lexow  committee 
without  permission  in  writing  from  me. 

"  I  trust  you  will  be  obedient." 

His  Grace's  message  (which  the  writer  has  seen  and  read) 
was  signed, 

"  Very  faithfully  youra, 

"M.  A.  CORRIGAN,  Abp." 

In  answer  to  this  interesting  document  Father  Ducey  sent 
the  Archbishop  the  following  letter  : 
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"St.  Leo's  Rectory,  No.  18  East  Twenty-ninth  Street, 

''New  York,  November  17,  1894. 
"  Most  HeuertJid  M.  A .  Corrujan,  A  rrliffishop  of  New  York. 

"  Your  Excellency  :  I  liave  received  a  very  strange  letter 
which  you  deemed  it  necessary  to  seud  registered,  in  order,  I 
presume,  that  your  Excellency  might  have  my  receipt  for 
same.     I  am  glad  you  have  my  receipt. 

u  J  regret  to  have  received  this  evidence  of  your  E.vcel- 
lency's  want  of  appreciation  of  my  persistent  devotion  and 
sacnfice  in  the  interests  of  truth,  morality,  and  religion.  For 
yeara  I  have  felt  that  you  should  be,  next  to  tlie  Httly  Father 
now  reigning,  the  greatest  factor  for  good  in  the  whole 
Catholic  world.  Unfortunately  I  am  forced  to  say  that  here 
in  New  York,  the  greatest  power  in  the  world  for  good  and 
humanity,  and  the  Catholic  Church,  lias  been  thrown  to  the 
winds,  and  we  are  now  reaping  the  whirlwind.  I  atn  not  the 
only  man  who  believes  and  thinks  that  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity Pleaveu has  thus  far  given  to  the  Catholic  Church  since 
the  days  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  for  good,  has  been 
sacrificed  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Had  the  Church,  through 
churchmen,  openly  acted  with  courage  in  opjiosing  the  cor- 
ruption and  coiTuptors  of  this  great  city,  the  Catholic  Church 
would  have  glory  throughout  the  world.  Now,  Dr.  Parkhui-st 
has  won  ! 

"  Thank  Grwl,  I  am  able  to  say  that  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  I  have,  as  a  Catholic  priest,  prott^sted  without  ceas- 
ing against  the  efforts  of  Tammany  Hall  and  its  leaders  to 
prostitute  the  foreign-V>orn  citixen  and  the  Catholic  name. 
Dr.  Parkhurst  has  had  many  elements  to  encourage  and  9U|>- 
port  him.  I,  unfortunately,  have  had  no  personal  helj)  or 
organized  society  to  encourage  me,  but  I  liave  had  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  was  meriting  the  blessing  of  God  and 
Catholic  truth  and  morality.  I  have  been  the  one  voice  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness  of  corruption  to  make  straight  the  ways 
of  the  Lord.     I  rejoice  that  Catholic  truth  has  triumphed.     If 
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all  the  churches  and  chiirchmeii  of  every  denomination  had 
known  their  duty,  and  cried  out  against  the  conditions  over- 
turned on  November  6,  God's  will  would  have  long  since 
been  done  on  tlie  earth  of  New  York  City. 

"  Now,  let  me  say  to  your  Excellency.  I  deem  it  the  duty 
of  every  good  citizen  to  assist  the  I-rexow  committee  and  its 
counsel  in  the  effort  to  purify  the  city  by  removing  the  cess- 
pool of  crime  and  corruption  created  and  fostered  liy  the 
corrupt  managers  of  Tain  many  Hall.  The  defeat  of  this 
corrupt  power  in  the  city  of  New  York  proves  the  truth  of 
my  view.  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  I  have  been  a  humble 
factor  in  bringing  about  the  result  of  November  6. 

"There  is  nothing  in  ray  course  *  now  that  the  elections  are 
over/  as  you  say,  that  calls  for  a  *  vindication  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  priesthood  *  by  you,  so  far  as  my  conduct  is  concerned,  I 
certainly  have,  by  ray  course,  up  to  the  day  of  the  election, 
exerted  every  power  to  have  honor  reflected  upon  the  priest- 
hood. The  City  and  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  whole 
country  recognize  that  I  have  not  failed. 

"  I  do  not  know  in  what  way  I  have  exposed  myself  to  re- 
ceive 'canonical  admonition,'  and  I  cannot  see  why  I  should 
*be  commanded  to  abstain  in  future  from  going  to  the  sessions 
of  the  Lexow  Committee  without  permission  in  writing '  from 
Your  Excellency.  I  have  given  ray  word  that  I  would  attend 
the  sessions  of  this  committee  to  its  close,  when  not  prevented 
by  my  duties.  I  know  full  well  that  I  in  no  way  transcend  my 
rights  as  a  priest  by  ray  interest  in  the  Lexow  investigation,  and 
the  best  people  of  our  city  think  and  say  that  most  certainly 
I  am  doing  good  work  as  a  citizen  by  exerting  every  power  to 
help  the  Lexow  Committee  to  give  us  good  government  and 
secure  and  safeguard  public  as  well    as   private  morality. 

"  You  say  that  you  would  not  allow  '  any  other  priest  of  the 
diocese  to  exhibit  such  conduct.'  If  my  conduct  is  a  bad  ex- 
hibit I  regret  that  you  made  me  an  exception. 

"  I  think  it  is  well  known  to  the  Apostolic  Delegate  and  to 
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the  Holy  Father  that  I  would  be  the  last  pereoii  in  Your  Ex- 
cellency's diocese  to  place  the  Holy  See  in  a  compromising 
position.  I  tnist  yon  will  he  pleased  to  learn  that  I  have 
most  carefully  safeguarded  the  Hidy  See  in  the  archdiocese 
of  New  York  and  throughout  the  country,  and  I  know  Your 
Excellency  will  be  pained  to  leara  that  I  have  in  my  keeping 
manuscript  evidence  from  the  very  highest  authority  recog- 
nizing that  here  in  the  city  of  New  York  we  have  had  the 
very  front  and  citadel  of  organized  opposition  to  the  action 
and  wishes  of  the  Holy  See. 

"  I  shall  be  greatly  pleased  if  Your  Excellency  will  inform 
me  under  what  canonical  rules  you  fttrlnd  my  presence  at  any 
further  sessions  of  the  Lesow  Committee. 
"  Very  truly  youre, 

"Father  Ducey." 

If  priests  and  laymen  would  follow  the  example  of  Father 
Ducey  and  assert  their  independence  and  sovereignty  as  citi- 
zens, Roman  Catlmlicism  would  speedily  be  divorced  fr(>m 
politico-ecclesiasticisni,  and  its  religious  work  would  command 
the  universal  gratitude  and  commendation  of  mankind. 

When  it  was  first  announced  that  Croker  would  nut  allow 
Judge  Josepli  F.  Daly  to  be  renominated  for  the  Supreme 
Court  the  New  York  JIerai<l,  ovvued  and  edited  by  a  Konian 
Catholic,  said  : 

'*  Judge  Daly  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  powerful 
Roman  Catholic  liiynien  in  the  city.  He  is  a  warm  personal 
friend  of  Archbishop  Conigan,  an<l  he  trvok  a  pntuiinent  part 
in  the  Archbishop's  jubilee,  as  he  is  accustomed  to  do  in  all 
church  affaim.  He  is  president  of  the  Catholic  Club  and  has 
the  support  and  backing  of  a  majority  of  the  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential Catholics  in  New  York  City. 

*'  These  elements  are  deeply  incensed  at  the  suggestion  of 
his  retirement,  and  are  said  to  be  ready  to  fight  for  him, 

"  In  other  words,  there  is  a  threat  of  a  contest  at  the  polls 
between  the  Church  influence  and  the  organization.     In  Tam- 
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many  Hall  such  a  contest  would  almost  certainly  rend  the 
machine  from  top  to  bottom. 

"  Judge  Daly's  partisans  are  saying  that  Mr.  Croker  cannot 
safely  ignore  the  iiiBneuce  of  the  Cliurth  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  and  that  if  he  persists  in  retiring  Judge  Daly  the 
consequences  will  be  disastrous  to  him." 

Here  it  is  again  !  The  strength  of  Judge  Daly's  candidacy 
did  not  consist  in  liia  abilities  and  impartiality  as  a  jndge.j  but 
in  the  facts  that  he  was  a  "  prominent  and  powerful  Roman 
Catholic/'  and  that  he  would  bare  "  the  Church  influence." 
Prominent  Roman  Catholic  pi'iests  and  laymen  have  stated  to 
us  that  the  hierarchy  took  a  most  decided  attitude  in  the 
election  against  Judge  Daly  and  in  favor  of  Croker's  Tam- 
many candidates.  Not  only  was  Daly's  opponent  a  Romanist, 
but  tl]e  ecclesiastical  authorities  could  not  afl[oi*d  to  divide 
their  vote  ami  court  defeat.  The  returns  proved  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  vdte  was  not  divide4l. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  Tammany  votes  in 
Novem})er,  1896,  meant  simply  the  necessity,  under  instruc- 
tion, of  solidarity  as  a  discipline  for  the  coming  successful 
contest  for  the  control  of  the  money  and  machinery  of  the 
Western  Metropolis. 

Tammany  Hall  has  no  power,  unless  by  either  ecclesiastical 
command  or  consent  it  can  mass  on  sectarian  grounds  substan- 
tially the  entire  Roman  Catholic  vote. 

Newspaper  estimates  of  the  political  forces  working  with 
Tammany  Hall  take  into  account  Bryanism  and  Crokerism, 
and  bossism  antl  combinations  with  the  so-called  machine  poli- 
ticians of  different  parties  and  factions,  but  steer  clear  of 
naming  the  one  force  which  can  mass  a  sectarian  vote,  which 
readily  can  draw  to  its  conquering  legions  a  host  of  men  who 
realize  that  profit  and  preferment  come  with  majoiities,  and 
that  the  party  which  enters  the  canvass  with  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  votes  which  cannot  be  diverted  by  any  argu- 
ment, is  more  liable  to  win  than  the  party  in  which  the  slow 
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process  of  convincing  and  counting  every  iiidividual  sovereign 
must  obtain.  On  this  ground  alone  many  who  mean  to  be 
candid^  but  who  have  a  natural  ambition  for  preferment  in 
different  departments  of  huiiiau  endeavor,  enter  Tammany 
Hall  as  their  only  hope  for  public  advancement. 

This  enforced  solidarity  pays  but  a  moiety  of  the  taxes,  but 
determines  the  policy  which  levies  the  taxes  upon  othere. 

Croker,  in  his  relations  to  disobedient  or  refractory  Tam- 
many men,  treats  them  as  the  hierai'chy  treats  its  recalci- 
trants— sends  them  into  retreat  for  a  period  of  humiliation 
and  repentance.  The  experiences  of  Senator  Grady  and  Sen- 
ator Cantor  and  ex-Lieutenant  Governor  William  F.  Sheehau 
and  his  brother  John  C.  Sheelian,  whom  Croker  left  for  a 
little  time  in  charije  of  his  minions  while  he  went  to  Entrlaiid 
to  look  after  his  hoi'ses,  furnish  illustrations  as  subjects  of 
politico-ecclesiastical  penalties. 

The  system  of  terrorism  practiced  by  Tammany  Romanism 
is  something  almost  beyond  belief.  It  makes  cowaixls  of 
otherwise  respectable  men.  Many  pereons  connected  with 
different  departments  of  the  municipal  government,  who  have 
thought  it  to  be  their  duty  to  state  to  us  facts  concerning 
iniquities  which  have  been  forced  U|>on  their  attention,  have 
afterward  been  so  intimidated  tbat  they  have  come  to  us  with 
the  most  humiliating  pleas  that  the  incriminating  facts  which 
they  have  placed  in  our  possession  should  not  be  published, 
because  they  and  their  fjimilien  would  be  jiunished  and  be  made 
to  suffer.  Honest  citizens  cannot  render  honest  service  for 
their  fellow-citizens  Avithout  suppressing  their  convictions,  or 
without  he.€om'iug  purticeps  cri mi ni^  by  ignoring  or  concealing 
dishonesty  and  crimes. 

In  the  Tammany  Roman  Catholic  rule,  if  an  office-lioldei-  of 
their  own  faith  ever  asserts  his  own  independence  of  charac- 
ter and  declines  to  accept  the  dict^ition  of  the  btiss  in  making 
the  appointments  at  his  disprsal,  the  screws  of  the  political 
in^uisitiou  ai'e  put  upon   him,  and,  if  he  holds  an  elective 
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office,  when  the  time  comes  for  a  renomiuatiou  for  his  office, 
lie  is  mercilessly  dropped,  no  matter  what  Lis  merits.  A 
notable  illiistrutiuu  ui  this  8paut«h  boss  method  iu  TamuiaDy 
Romanism  is  found  in  the  case  of  Justice  Joseph  F.  Daly  of 
the  Supreme  Court  iu  New  York.  Judge  Daly  was  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  judges  iu  the  State,  trusted  and  honored 
by  all  honest  members  of  the  bar.  He  was  president  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chd)  of  New  York,  But  he  luul,  when  last 
elected,  declined  to  submit  to  Croker's  dictation  iu  making 
certain  court  appointments,  and  the  boss  issued  the  edict  of 
political  damnation. 

When  the  reform  administration  came  into  office  the  patron- 
age of  the  Department  of  Charities  and  Corrections  as  it 
existed  on  January  1,  1898 — this  department  having  super* 
vision  of  all  cnminals,  prisoners,  workhouses,  insane  asylums, 
hospitals,  and  almshouses — was  under  the  control  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church  authorities,  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  employees  of  these  departments  were  Irish  Cathulica.  In 
one  division  of  the  department  where  there  were  in  the  year 
1895  about  90  emph>yee3,  2  ouly  were  non-Catholic,  while 
two  years  later  in  the  same  division,  in  1898,  there  were 
about  126  employees,  6  or  7  of  whom  only  were  Don- 
Catholic.  This  condition  was  made  possible  by  the  constant 
Bupei'viaion  of  the  departments  ;  so  that  the  authorities  of  the 
Church  were  promptly  notified  of  possible  vacancies,  and  they 
immediately  presented  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  position. 
In  the  almshouse  during  this  period,  according  to  the  records 
of  the  nativity  and  creed  of  inmates,  there  were  about  72 
per  cent,  of  foreign  birth,  about  66i  pei'  cent.  Roman 
Catholic,  and  about  56  per  cent.  Irish-born  Roman  Catholics. 

Because  of  the  honest  performance  of  his  duties  as  he  under- 
stood them,  irrespective  of  politics  or  creed,  one  of  the  officials 
of  the  department  under  Mayor  Strong's  administration  was 
subjected  to  much  abuse  by  anonymous  letters  and  threatening 
language.     Certain  statements,  lettei'S,  and  other  documents 
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were  placed  in  tlie  hands  of  one  of  the  Commissionei*s  charg- 
ing the  official  with  haisliuess  toward  the  Roman  Catholic 
employees  of  bis  divisiuu,  the  charges  being  made  by  one 
Father  Murray,  who  was  in  close  official  relations  with  Arch- 
bishop Corrigaii,  and  promiueutly  identified  with  the  League 
of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  Commissioner  and  the  official  thus 
charged  visited  the  priest  at  his  apaitmenta  adjoiuiug  the 
Cathedral,  where  the  mutter  was  discussed.  The  documents 
and  statements  were  repudiated  by  the  official,  who  succeeded 
in  convincing  both  the  priest  aud  the  Commissioner  that  the 
statements  and  charges  therein  contained  were  untrue.  Thus 
the  reform  administration  had  to  account  foi-  its  conduct  to 
the  ecclesiastical  Tammany  head. 

But  Mayor  Stioug  had  repeatedly  said  he  appointed  Com- 
missioner O'Bierne  to  represeut  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
Board  of  Charities,  and  the  Commissioner  loyally  re[x)rted  to 
his  master  on  Madison  Avenue,  and  not  at  the  City  Hall. 

The  Convent  of  Mercy  at  East  Eighty-first  Street  supplies 
most  of  the  attendants,  uui-ses,  aud  helpers  to  the  institutions 
on  Randall's  Island.  The  recommendations  of  the  Mother 
Superior  of  this  institution  are  the  basis  upon  which  most  of 
these  ap|>ointiueuts  are  made.  These  recommendations  usually 
have  a  cross  at  the  top  marked  with  a  pen  thus,  x,  and  this 
is  meant  to  signify  that  the  bearer  is  a  Roman  Catholic  aud 
that  the  appointment  is  gi'eatly  desired.  Recommendations 
not  having  such  mark  are  not  thought  to  be  worthy  of  serious 
consideration. 

Among  the  inmates  of  the  Almshouse  and  Hospital  for  the 
Incurable  supported  by  the  city  were  found  many  well-tOHdo 
pei'suns,  who  were  members  of  lioman  Catholic  families,  aud 
some  of  them  were  parents  or  relatives  of  influential  Tammany 
office-holders;  othere  boasted  of  their  membership  in  Tammany 
Hall  committees,  while  one  had  formerly  been  the  official 
architect  for  the  department.  Another  boasted  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Divver  Club,  and  aa  he  was  most  migratory  in 
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his  habits,  ha\nng  been  admitted  and  readmitted  a  great  num- 
ber of  times  during  tlie  past  nineteen  years  in  the  Almshouse,  it 
was  evident  that  he  was  there  to  arrange  the  matter  of  secur- 
ing lodging  places  for  the  inmates  outside  about  election  time, 
so  that  they  could  be  voted  for  Tammany. 

The  newspaper  and  other  repoiis  show  that  great  numbere 
of  this  class  of  inmates  were  discharged  and  readmissiou  re- 
fused them  dunng  the  reform  administration,  thus  effecting 
considerable  saving  to  the  city. 

One  inmate  claimed  to  be  the  wife  of  a  prominent  city  offi- 
cial high  in  the  councils  of  Tammany. 

Under  the  previous  Tammany  administration  the  first  ques- 
tion put  to  au  applicant  for  position  was :  "  Are  you  a  Komau 
Catholic?" 

It  was  repeatedly  stated  by  one  of  the  officers  connected  with 
the  workhouse  that  anyone  who  was  not  a  Roman  Catholic, 
or  anyone  who  voted  for  Strong,  was  a  traitor  and  should 
have  no  place  on  the  Islands. 

When  Tammany  was  restored  to  power  in  1898  John  W. 
Keller  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Charities  by  Croker, 
despite  the  fact  that  Thomas  J,  Mulry,  connected  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Protectory,  with  many  Catholic  Chari- 
ties, and  with  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  was  a  promi- 
nent candidate  for  appointiueut  to  that  position,  indorsed  by 
the  Church  authorities. 

When  Croker  declined  to  appoint  Mulry  then  the  Church 
authorities  made  a  great  effort  to  secure  his  appointment  on 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  Not  able  to  secure  this  ap- 
pointment of  a  Roman  Catholic  Democrat  by  a  Republican 
Governor,  a  feast  was  held  in  the  City  of  New  York,  at 
which  a  Roman  Catholic  Republican  was  discovered  and  his 
appointment  was  secured. 

When  Tammany  came  into  power  in  1898  it  found  a  com- 
pany of  self-sacrificing  Protestant  women,  giving  time  and 
money  and  kindly  uuaectariau  Christian  ministrations  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  unfortunatfe  prisooei"s  in  the  Tombs  City 
Prison.  The  new  Tamiuuiiy  ItoiuiHj  Catholic  warden  imme- 
diately excluded  these  women  from  the  women's  ward  of  the 
prison,  reqiiiriug  them  to  bold  all  their  communications  and 
intercourse  with  these  poor  creatures  through  the  bars  of  the 
prison  doors.  The  wanleu,  however,  always  admitted  to  the 
Avomen's  ward  all  women  visitors  dressed  in  the  garb  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

VV^e  are  informed  by  an  official  that  Mr.  McCartney,  the 
Commissioner  of  Street  Cleaning,  issued  a  verba!  order  that 
on  pay  day  in  his  department,  Sistere  of  Charity  only  are  to 
be  permitted  to  be  present  to  collect  money  from  the  men 
when  they  are  paid  oflF. 

Just  before  elections — municipal,  State,  and  national — are 
to  take  place  the  tramps  and  worthless  wretches  ai'e  gathered 
in  from  the  benches  of  City  Hall  Park  and  Madison  and 
Washington  S<iuares,  and  from  the  almshouses  and  other  Tam- 
many liotels,  and  given  lodgings  at  cheap  places  until  after 
election,  and  then  tbey  return  to  their  couutiy-seats,  with  the 
noble  consciousness  of  having  done  their  duty  aa  sovereigns 
in  placing  the  property  of  the  taxpayers  in  the  hands  of 
Tammany. 

Romanists  use  the  courts  to  keep  their  institutions  of 
charity  and  correction  filled  and  then  make  their  demands 
upon  State  and  nmuicipal  treasuries  for  the  money  to  sup- 
jtort  them,  and  they  have  uniformly  secured  it  under  the 
jjolitical  control  of  both  parties,  because  of  the  feai*  of  their 
solid  voting  power. 

Pi"ecedin£t  the  State  election  in  New  York  State  in  the 
autunm  of  1898  men  were  ai>pointed  as  workmen  and 
placed  on  the  pay-roll  between  August  1  and  October  10, 
who  were  peiisiouers  on  the  Department  of  Charities  in  the 
City  of  New  York  and  who  were  iu mates  of  the  almshouses 
and  other  institutions  in  this  department.  The  salary  of 
these  men  was  fixed  at  sixty  dollai-s  a  year  and  upward,  aud 
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they  were  registered  as  votere,  but  continued  to  be  inmates  of 
the  institutions.  The  law  prescribes  that  an  inmate  of  these 
institutions  supported  either  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  State 
neither  gains  nor  loses  a  residence.  These  men  by  law  were 
obliged  to  work  if  they  were  able,  while  they  were  supported 
by  the  JState,  but  then,  if  the  law  was  complied  with,  they 
could  not  vote. 

t'orty-two  men  registered  from  the  Municipal  Lodging 
House,  where  men  can  only  lodge  at  most  for  three  nights, 
when  they  are  sent  to  some  charitable  or  penal  institution. 
Ninety  men  illegally  registered  from  Bellevue  Hospital. 

Many  of  the  city  magistrates,  appointed  under  a  reform 
administration,  were  afraid  in  this  election  of  1898  to  per- 
form their  duties  and  help  enforce  the  election  laws  when 
illegally  I'egistered  men  were  brought  before  them,  because 
they  feared  Tammany  might  carry  the  State,  and  in  that  case 
they  would  be  legislated  out  of  office. 

While  Tammany  papers  and  politicians  assault  monopolies 
and  combinations  of  capital  for  the  purpose  of  bleeding  dis- 
content among  their  following,  expecting  that  this  discontent 
will  prove  a  cohesive  power  to  hold  them  together,  the 
leaders  profit  from  street-railroad,  gas,  and  contj-act  monopo- 
lies. Many  Tammany  office-holdei's,  taking  advance  infoima- 
tion  fiom  their  chiefs,  invested  their  money,  supposedly  se- 
cured by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  in  the  service  of  the  city, 
in  Manhattan  and  Metropolitan  Railway  stocks  in  1898, 
when  the  war  scare  of  February  24  annihilated  their  invest- 
ments. Like  other  speculators  and  investors  they  would 
have  commanded  public  sympathy,  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
city  treasury  was  still  accessible. 

The  New  York  Journul,  January  21,  1899,  saya; 

"The  Tammany  Hall  clicjue  embraces  Richard  Croker, 
John  P.  Carroll,  '  Ed '  Kearney,  John  1).  Oriramius,  John 
Scannell,  'Tim'  Sullivan,  'Tom'  Dunn,  and  '  Jimmy  ^ 
Martin.     These  men  are  known  to  have  made  in  the  aggre- 
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gate  over  five  million  dollars  out  of  their  operations  in  Mau- 
hattan,  Metropolitan,  the  lighting  companies,  the  Bruoklyu 
trolleys, and  compressed  air — all  the  stocks  affected  by  munic- 
ipal action." 

The  Eveniihg  TeUgvam  iu  July,  1898,  fauly  stated  the  facts 
concerning  the  impurtance  and  control  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment : 

"The  Board  is  still  firmly  iu  the  grasp  of  Tammauy,  while 
the  appointment  of  Devery  a**  Chief  puts  the  furce  under 
Tammany  control  as  completely  as  it  was  in  the  halcyon  days 
of  the  Wigwam. 

"  Could  anything  signalize  more  conapiciiously  the  return  of 
the  braves  to  their  old  huutiug  grounds  than  the  evolution 
of  the  new  Chief  from  the  captain  pui-sued  by  Parkhui-st, 
prosecuted  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Vice,  hunted 
by  the  Lexow  detectives,  denounced  by  the  Koosevelt 
reformei"8,  u^idely  charged  with  police  dereliction,  and  after 
all  rewarded  for  his  loyalty  to  Taunnaiiy  and  devotion  to 
Croker  by  elevation  to  the  very  head  of  the  force  ? 

"  Iu  no  other  branch  of  the  municipal  service  does  control 
mean  so  much.  On  it  depends  whether  the  jK>lice  force  shall 
be  corrupt  and  iuefficient  or  honest  and  efficient,  whether 
servility  to  politicians  or  loyalty  to  the  public  shall  prevail, 
whether  crime  shall  be  protected  ur  punished — in  short, 
whether  New  York  shall  be  an  oixlerly,  well-policed  metrop- 
olis or  a  city  iu  which  full  license  is  given  to  the  woi-st 
elements." 

In  the  police  department  under  Tammany  decent  and  tnie 
men,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  them,  are  huniiliatiugly  used 
to  suit  the  political  vagaries  and  necessities  of  their  masters. 
They  must  be  blind  to  law-breaking  as  a  rule,  and  then,  when 
protected  vice  gets  so  unblushing  as  to  becouje  a  public 
scandal,  or  an  election  places  a  Governor  and  Legislature 
in  power  that  may  curb,  expose,  and  punish  iniquity,  they 
are   compelled   to   violently   suppress   practices   which  they 
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Lave  before  protected,  aiul  drag  to  prison  charactere  who 
supposed  tlieinselvea  privileged  as  the  const itiienta  of  a  boss 
whoiu  they  had  helpetl  euthmne  in  power.  Tuuimany  makes 
the  police  force  a  political  machine.  While  Colonel  Wariug 
put  "  a  mati  instead  of  a  voter  behind  every  broom,"  Tam^ 
many  aims  to  put  a  voter  instead  of  a  man  behind  every 
policeniaii's  ekib  and  atreet-cleaner^s  broom.  The  Tammany 
boss  aud  district  leaders  control  the  police  department  both 
in  its  discipline  and  appointments,  and  is  therefore  respon- 
sible for  its  derelictions  aud  demoraliKatiou. 

Tammany,  on  return  to  power,  was  not  content  until  every 
Roman  Catholic  Tammany  police  officer  smirched  by  the 
Lexow  investigation  had  been  returned  to  place  aud  prouio- 
tiOD.  Proven  rascality  in  office  seemed  to  be  a  sure  title 
to  reward.  She  also  puuiahed  the  officers  who  under  oath 
had  told  the  truth  about  her  iniijuities. 

As  late  as  January  16,  1899,  IIou.  Frank  Moss,  former 
President  of  the  Police  Board  aud  a  man  whose  ability  and 
fairness  decent  citiiieua  respect,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Roose- 
velt, said  : 

^^ Respected  Sir:  It  is  generally  known  that  the  police  de- 
partment of  our  city  is  in  a  deplorable  situation,  and  that  the 
city  itself  is  in  an  outrageous  coudition  of  immorality.  Some 
of  those  who  are  poweiful  in  the  aflfaii-s  of  the  department  are 
openly  and  conspicuously  interested  in  law^-breakiug  enter- 
prises, the  morale  and  discipline  of  the  force  are  steadily  retro- 
grading, aud  those  membei-s  of  it  who  have  been  conspicuous 
for  decency  are  diacriminated  against  most  severely. 

"The  notorious  officers  now  controlling  it  do  not  conceal 
the  fact  that  they  are  making  it  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
Tammany  organization.  In  my  judgment  the  condition  grows 
worse  steadily," 

A  party  without  a  single  moral  or  political  principle  is  em- 
bodied iu  Tammany.  It  is  simply  and  uublushiugly  a  conspir- 
acy for  plunder  aud  office,  and  its  solidarity  is  maintained  by 
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tbe  cohesive  power  of  ecclesiastical  domination  over  faith, 
morals,  and  political  affiliations. 

It  demoralises  men  of  otherivise  high  character  in  the  legal 
and  other  professions  who  iiave  honorable  ambitions  for  pro- 
motion, by  obliging  thetu  to  b«  affiliated  with  the  lov^-est  and 
most  disreputable  political  elements  and  submit  to  the  arbi- 
trary despotism  of  an  imperious  boss  as  the  price  of  their 
promotion. 

In  October,  1898,  after  Tammany  had  been  in  power  abont 
ten  months,  and  Just  preceding  a  iState  election,  there  appeai-ed 
in  Harper's  Weekhj  an  article  by  Franklin  Matthews,  entitled 
*'  Wkle-open  New  York.  iV/mi  renewed  Croker  t/overfu/ieni 
mmns,  and  what  is  to  be  e.rpe^^t^d.''^  Tlie  facts  stated  by  the 
writer  were  so  patent,  and  the  people  thixmghont  the  State 
so  thoroughly  l)elieved  them,  that  they  had  a  very  important, 
if  not  a  decisive  effect  in  defeating  the  Croker  State  ticket, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  held  his  forces  together  in  the  city 
with  marvelous  solidarity — a  solidarity  only  possible  when 
ecclesiastical  and  |>olitical  power  are  in  alliance.  The  indict- 
ment drawn  up  by  Mr.  Matthews  was  simply  terrific,  not  onl}' 
against  Tammanyism  as  an  institution,  but  against  individtial 
offenders  against  law  and  decency.  The  chief  individual 
offenders  named  were  Roman  Catholics.  The  article  closes 
thus : 

"This  is  what  Tammany  haa  done  in  ten  months.  Around 
and  through  and  over  and  under  its  a<lmini8tratinin  runs  a 
branching  trail  of  vice,  corruption,  filth,  and  extortion.  The 
trail  leads  straight  up  to  Tammany  Hall,  jts  straight  and  as 
unerringly  as  the  magnetic  needle  jxtiuts  toward  the  pole. 
There  is  no  other  place  for  it  to  go.  Along  its  coiii'se  the 
mouey-chariot,  bearing  tribute,  rolls.  It  leaves  in  its  wake  a 
debauched  police  force,  and  hundreds,  yes,  thousands  of  young 
lives — men  and  women — the  *  come-ona  *  in  vice,  the  fresh  sup- 
ply without  which  the  system  of  plunder  could  not  exist. 
What  cai-ea  Tammany  for  police  discipline,  what  cares  Tarn- 
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many  for  the  lives  that  are  being  iiiiiieil  and  the  thousanda 
that  are  yet  to  be  ruined,  ao  long  as  blood-mtmey  and  tribute 
roll  in  for  distribution  in  political  work  or  for  j^ersonul  eu- 
richment  ? 

*'  Tammany  baa  set  its  eyes  on  tlie  plunder  (»f  the  State  cap- 
ital. There  are  saloons  all  over  the  State.  State  gambling 
privileges  should  be  worth  something.  Votes  are  to  be  con- 
trolled by  contracts,  and  money  is  to  be  gathered  in  by  scores 
of  ways." 

On  January  18,  1899,  Father  Doyle  of  the  Paulist  Fathers, 
in  a  temperance  sermon  to  men,  said  : 

"  There  is  not  a  doubt  that  the  saloon  as  it  e.xists  here  and 
now  in  this  city  is  responsible  in  a  great  measure  for  the  de- 
struction of  civic  honor  as  well  as  for  the  debasement  of  home 
and  virtue.  Whatever  the  reason  may  be,  I  know  that  never 
has  such  a  viciousness  grouped  itself  about  the  saloons  before 
as  now  surrounds  them  in  this  city. 

"The  vilest  places  are  flourishing  right  under  the  eyes  of 
the  police,  and  if  they  do  not  know  of  them  it  is  because  they 
are  so  derelict  in  their  duty  as  to  overlook  what  ttrdinary  citi* 
zens  see  without  half  trying.  Not  a  hundred  miles  from 
where  I  stand  there  are  criniiual  violations  of  the  laws  and 
debaucheries  which  I  dare  not  name  in  this  sacred  place,  which 
a  vigilant  official  might  easily  suppress," 

The  dives  are  under  perfect  control — that  is,  they  pay  their 
regular  tribute  for  protection  and  thus  become  a  systematic 
part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  government. 

The  Church  authorities  never  repudiate  receipts  from  these 
disreputable  sources,  but  gladly  absorb  them  and  grant  par- 
don and  indulgence  to  the  wretches  who  contiibute  of  their 
ill-gotten  gains. 

The  TrihuTW  of  December  19,  1898,  speaking  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  under  the  present  Tammany  Roman  combina- 
tion government,  says : 

"  There  are  a  good  many  amusing  things  about  the  govern- 
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raent  of  the  city  of  New  York,  but  they  are  only  amusing  if 
one  can  forget  the  side  of  them  that  is  exaspemting.  The 
taxpayer  is  the  man  least  likely  to  appreciate  the  humor  of 
the  inimicipal  administration, 

*'  The  Board  of  Aldermen  has  always  been  an  interesting 
body  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  but  it  has  seldom  been  so  amus- 
ing as  it  is  at  present.  The  very  large  proportion  of  Tam- 
many members  is  responsible  for  this  circumstance.  Tammany 
office-holders  do  not  intend  to  be  amusing,  and  therefore  they 
are.  They  are  amusing,  in  the  first  place,  in  appearance. 
Most  of  them  are  Irish.  A  good  many  of  them  are  German. 
Here  are  some  of  their  names:  Byrne,  Geagan,  Dooley, 
Keegan,  McUrath,  Dunn,  Hennessy,  Geiser,  Roddy,  Keahon, 
Schneider,  Cronin,  Gaffney,  McEneaney,  Fliun,  McKeever. 
These  be  the  rulers  of  the  American  metropolis.  If  the  vis- 
itor to  the  City  Ilall  could  forget  where  he  was  he  might 
easily  be  induced  to  believe  that  he  was  attending  a  brewers' 
convention  or  a  meeting  of  the  Univei-sal  Barkeepei-s'  As.soci- 
ation.  There  is  a  profusion  of  eighteeninch  necks,  tive-foot 
wai«ts,  Bowery  mustaches,  and  crimson  noses.  There  is,  ht>w- 
ever,  such  a  conglomeration  of  various  sorts  of  English  as  can 
rarely  l>e  heard  in  any  one  place, 

"  Parliamentary  procedure  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen  is  a 
thing  to  roar  at  one  moment  and  shed  tears  over  the  next. 
Tammany  rides  roughshod  over  anything  that's  anti-Tam- 
many. 'To  hell  with  reforail'  was  Tammany's  campaign 
slogan,  and  now  that  the  victors  are  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  spoils,  the  reformer  are  consigned  along  with  ref(n*m." 

Again,  on  February  3,  1899,  in  an  article  on  the  Tammany 
New  York  City  administration,  the  New  York  Trihnne 
says ; 

"In  ever}'  department  of  the  city  government  places  have 
been  made  for  Tammany  adherents  who  are  entirely  unfit  for 
public  office  and  have  been  appointed  to  places  with  large 
salai'ie^  solely  for  political  reasons.     The  number  of  employees 
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has  been  inoreased  for  no  other  i>iir[>ose  than  to  create  salaries 
for  loafers  who  are  useful  in  carryiug  Tammany  i>riinaries  and 
keeping  the  district  leatlers  in  power.  The  increased  bui'deu 
to  the  city  by  such  appointments  and  by  wholly  unnecessary 
increases  of  salaries  will  amount  this  year  to  about  one  million 
dollars." 

After  the  heads  of  departments  in  the  New  York  City  gov- 
ernraeut  had  been  appointed  and  the  Bitard  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  held  its  meetings  to  provide  for  the  exjiendi- 
tures  in  the  different  departments,  so  thoroughly  were  these 
men  aware  that  they  were  the  creatui'ea  of  a  boss  that  they 
permitted  themselves  to  be  insulted  and  abused  by  the  boss- 
owned  Mayor,  who  scolded  like  a  virago  at  almost  every 
meeting  of  the  Board,  and  pronounced  judgment  before  votes 
were  taken,  and  no  slave  ventured  to  make  a  protest  because 
he  knew  that  the  slave-driver's  tongue  wagged  at  the  w'iU  of 
the  master  who  created  and  controlled  him. 

Tammany's  attack  on  the  schools  is  a  part  of  tlie  politico- 
ecclesiastical  Romanist  programme  to  discredit  them  and  thu.s 
give  excuse  for  the  extension  and  support  at  the  public  ex- 
pense of  parochial  schools.  Mayors  (irace  and  Gili'oy  at- 
tempted to  place,  and  largely  succeeded  in  placing,  the  public 
schools  under  Roman  Catholic  control  for  sectarian  and  politi- 
cal purposes.  One  of  Mayor  Van  Wyck's  chief  inspirations 
for  the  exhibition  of  his  irritable  and  unmanly  temper  has 
been  the  improved  conditiou  of  the  public  schools  under  his 
predecessor,  and  his  inability  to  secure  Albany  legislation  to 
enable  him  to  Romanize  them.  His  first  opportunities  for  ap- 
pointment of  School  Commissioners  have  been  used  to  place 
men  over  the  schools  who  are  subservient  to  Rome,  and  who 
are  reactionary  in  their  views  and  methods. 

Public  sentiment  goaded  the  Mayor  until  he  hysterically 
made  a  great  show  of  friendliness  for  the  public  schools,  and 
even  posed  as  an  expert  In  their  manngementj  not,  however, 
until  the  time  arrived  when  he  was  able  under  the  \&\v  to 
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change  the  composition  aud  character  of  the  Board  of 
iSchool  Comniissionem. 

An  einiuent  citizen  of  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York 
City,  on  January  27,  1899,  wrote  as  follows: 

"  About  June  1  Mayor  Van  Wyck  will  name  fifteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Brooklyn.  Of  the  fifteen 
named  last  June  eUmii  were  Romanists.  He  turned  out  long 
e.xperieuced  and  able  members  in  order  to  make  place  for 
the  eleven  Romanists.  There  was  a  howl  of  indignation, 
but  of  course  it  amounted  to  nothing,  as  his  appointments 
were  made.  He  may  be  planning  for  the  same  end  in 
his  next  appointments.  C!an  anything  be  done  to  avert 
this  calamity?  Our  teachers  are  being  appointed  largely 
from  the  Romish  Church,  and  the  aggression  of  that  church 
is  unceasing." 

On  December  t30,  1898,  School  Commissioner  Jacob  W. 
Mack  wiis  reported  in  the  daily  papers  as  saying,  concern- 
ing the  reappointment  of  two  former  Roman  Catholic 
Commissioners : 

"  The  destiny  of  the  schools  in  a  vital  measure  depends  on 
the  new  members  who  are  to  come  in.  If  they  are  such  men 
as  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr,  Moriaily  I  \vould  not  care  to  make  a 
prediction  as  to  the  future.  These  two  membere  have  proved 
most  offensive,  even  in  the  short  time  they  have  been  ecu- 
nected  with  the  Board  since  their  appointment.  They  were 
put  in  only  for  political  jnirposes  and  ends,  and  they  are  doing 
that  for  which  they  were  appointed." 

When  interviewed  concerning  the  indignant  response  of 
Commissionei-8  O'Brien  and  Moriarty  to  his  strictures,  Mr. 
Mack  replied : 

"  I  meant  all  I  said.  I  think  the  fate  of  the  schools  is  very 
dubious  if  such  ignorant,  illiterate  men  as  Mr.  Moriarty  are 
to  have  the  conduct  of  them.  Thei'e  was  one  error  in  the 
way  I  was  rpioted.  I  saiil  tlmt  these  men  who  had  Wen 
reappointed  by  the  JNIayor  had,  when  in  the  Board  before, 
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been  its  most  offensive  element,  uot  that  they  had  proved 
offensive  now,  as  they  bad  uot  yet  bad  time. 

"  The  Mayor  has  shown  what  he  wants.  He  has  announced 
publicly,  privately,  and  in  the  press  that  what  be  would  choose 
to  do  is  to  take  all  the  Board  niemlters  and  throw  them  out. 
Then  he  would  give  a  system  of  the  three  'R's.'  Tliese  he 
has  giv^en  us  already  in  Moriai'ty  and  O'Brien,  whose  uaujes 
contain  the  traditional  '  three  R's.'  That  is  enough  for  the 
Mayor,  as  it  is  as  much  as  he  knows." 

The  refei-ence  of  Mr.  Mack  to  the  classical  RornaTi  allitera- 
tion of  "  R.  R.  R."  would  indicate  that  his  experience  in  the 
Board  of  Education  had  convinced  him  that  the  classics  of 
the  present  New  York  school  system  were  dictated  by  modern 
and  uot  ancient  Rome. 

Tliat  some  cultureil  and  candid  Roman  Catholics  are  humili- 
ated by  the  doiuimmce  of  Crokerisui,  while  they  seem  to  be 
unwilling  to  recognize  the  sole  source  of  its  power,  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  Mi'.  John  Brisben  Walker,  editor  and  j^ropri- 
etor  of  the  OosniopoUtan.,  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  on  No- 
vember 19,  1808,  issued  through  the  press  of  New  York  City 
an  appeal  summoning  "Democrats"  to  rise  and  overthrow 
Richard  Croker.     The  appeal  says: 

"Notwithstanding  the  protest  by  the  votes  of  dissatisfied 
Democrats  at  the  late  election,  there  is  no  sign  of  weakening 
in  the  power  of  Richard  Croker.  The  immense  sums  which 
are  being  extracted  fi'ora  the  comuiunity  on  various  pretenses 
give  him  an  'unlimited  €ormptio7h  fund  and  enable  liim  to 
grasp  the  levera  of  bis  political  machinery  with  a  hold  from 
which  no  power  within  tlie  organization  can  remove  him. 

"  I  have  hesitated  long  before  being  willing  to  enter  pereon- 
ally  upon  the  arduous  struggle  which  a  conflict  with  Croker- 
ism  involves.  But  there  must  be  a  beginning.  Someone  must 
initiate  opposition  to  usurpation. 

**  To  enter  upon  the  task  of  pulling  down  Crokerisra  means 
a  long  fight.     Success  will  not  come  in  a  day  or  a  month. 
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The  work  will  Ije  resolutely  earned  on  until,  in  the  opportune 
moment,  DeGn>cracy  will  be  rescued  from  its  woi-st  foes. 

**  Giveti  over  ahsoUitely  to  Cro'kerisjii,  the  City  and  State 
of  New  York  will  eventually  be  bankrupted.  Reputable 
business  men  are  to-day  being  forced  to  submit  to  ^/tf«,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  order  to  carry  on  their  affairs,  without  obnoxious 
iHterfereiwe.  The  poor,  through  the  medium  of  rents  and 
injury  to  the  business  under  which  they  are  now  receiving  em- 
ployment, will  equally  become  the  victims  of  such  a  system. 

"Men  who  have  at  heart  the  good  of  their  communities; 
who  seek  to  protect  themselves  and  their  fellow-citizens 
against  aggression  ;  who  desire  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
of  lalMH-;  who  would  have  the  courts  elevated  beyond  the 
dangem  of  prostitution,  must  pause  now  and  consider  in  what 
direction  Crokerism  is  carr3'ing  them.  If  they  believe  with 
the  ideas  here  advanced,  i\\^y  owe  it  to  themselves  to  give 
active  support  to  this  movement  for  a  return  to  the  true 
ideals  of  Democracy." 

No  man  has  ever  ventureil  to  suggest  that  Mayor  Van 
Wyck  h;ul  anything  to  say  about  the  men  he  was  to  appoint 
to  the  large  number  of  lucrative  offices  within  the  gift  of 
the  Mayor  of  Gi'eater  New  York,  Soon  after  the  municipal 
election  of  1897  Mr.  Ci*oker  made  his  headtpiartei*8  at  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J.  Office-seekei's  liy  the  hundred  made  their  pil- 
grimage to  this  ptvlitico-eeclesiastical-Roman-CathoIicTaimnany 
Mecca,  and  the  Mayor-elect  presented  himself  at  Croker'a 
hotel;  his  Honor  being  apparently  delighted  at  this  sub- 
servient humiliation  in  the  presence  of  that  conclave  of 
patriots.  Whenever  Croker  spent  a  Sunday  at  Lakewood 
the  papers  advertised  the  fact  that  he  and  the  men  whom  he 
afterward  appoiiite<l  to  office  attended  the  Roman  Catholic 
Ciiurch,  while  the  Mayor-elect  Van  Wyck,  in  the  interests  of 
religious  toleration,  attended  the  Episcopal  Cluirch,  and  thus 
proved  the  unsectarian  character  of  an  absolutely  Roman 
Catholic  administmtion  aliout  to  Vje  inaugurated. 
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Here  Croker  on  week-days  and  Sundays  tyrannically  doled 
out  the  offices  at  his  own  sweet  will,  and  the  press  never  so 
much  aa  hinted  at  Van  Wyck  having  anything  to  say  con- 
cerning the  distritjiition  of  political  spoils.  We  are  informed 
that  he  was  not  even  permitted  to  reward  ex-Mayor  (Trant, 
who  conducted  his  campaign,  by  appointing  a  single  man  to 
an  office  of  his  nomination.  For  the  conH<lential  office  of 
pi'ivate  seci'etary  to  the  Mayor,  Croker  selected  a  man  trained 
in  the  school  of  the  Jesuits. 

Usually  when  Croker  has  appointed  a  man  to  office  who  is 
not  a  Romanist,  and  this  number  is  very  small,  he  has  placed 
by  his  side  a  Jesuit  sentinel  in  the  person  of  a  secretary  or 
assistant. 

When  Tatnmany  had  been  installed  a  few  months  in  power, 
on  April  23,  18i)8,  Croker  went  back  to  England,  but  he  con- 
siderately left  the  Mayor  and  the  officer's  of  the  metropolis  in 
charge  of  a  Roman  Catholic  triumvirate  consisting  of  John  F. 
Carroll,  Daniel  F.  McMjihon,  and  John  Whalen. 

While  Mr.  Croker  was  in  England  his  representatives  in 
New  York  declined  to  say  anything  on  political  inattera. 
When  he  returned  to  New  York  on  July  2i>,  1898,  he  was  met 
as  usual  at  the  steamship  landing  by  his  faithful  satraps.  He 
went  to  the  Savoy  Hotel,  where  Mayor  Van  Wyck  and  the 
other  creatures  of  his  power  were  awaiting  his  arrival,  that 
they  might  report  the  condition  of  the  different  departments 
of  his  undisputed  domain  and  take  his  orders.  No  dictator 
in  any  land  or  in  any  period  of  histoiy  has  ever  wielded  more 
absolute  power  over  his  subjects  than  this  man  wields  over 
his  Roman  Catholic  following  and  the  men  who  for  place 
and  political  ends  have  surrendered  their  destinies  to  his 
sovereignty,  while  most  of  the  intelligent  and  respectable 
tax-paying  part  of  the  citizenship  are  the  victims  of  his  papal 
temporal  rule. 

Croker  and  his  Roman  following  prating  about  reform  in 
State  and  national  affairs  and  seekins:  to  control  them  in  the 
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interests  of  reform,  with  the  iuiqiiitous  adininistratioD  of 
municipal  affaii's  iu  New  York  City — which  are  absolutely 
under  their  cootrol — "  wide  open  "  to  the  inspectiou  of  the 
world,  presents  an  audacious  spectacle  amouutiug  to  the 
sublime. 

In  the  report  of  an  interview  with  Croker  which  appeared 
iu  the  paj^i'9  of  October  15,  18U8,  Ije  said  : 

"  Tiunmnny  Ilall  never  asks  the  religion  of  a  man  it  ct)usider8 
litte<l  for  office.  Every  attempt  in  this  country  to  put  religion 
into  politics  has  failed.  Judge  Daly  will  find  that  iu  his  case 
there  will  be  another  failure." 

The  public  knew  that  ('roker  was  both  a  bruiser  and  a 
theologian,  but  this  utterance  will  establish  his  rej>iitatiou  as 
a  humorist. 

In  October,  1898,  Croker  issued  the  following  proclamation  : 

"I  wish  to  ainiounce  now,  once  and  foi-ever,  that  as  long  as 
I  am  alive  1  shall  not  retire  from  the  leadei-ship  of  Tninuiany 
Hall.  Please  aiinonnce  this  for  me  iu  the  woi'ds  that  I  have 
used.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Can-oil  has  resigned  his  court  eleik- 
ship  means  that  he  is  to  aid  me  very  materially  in  conducting 
the  affairs  of  Tanuiiany  Hall." 

What  a  relief  this  proclamation  bnmght  to  tbe  citizens  of 
this  proud  metropolis  of  the  Western  World  ! 

The  government  of  New  York  City  being  ctmcededly  Tam- 
many and  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  political  strength  of  each 
being  the  pi>litical  strength  of  the  other,  the  political  an<.l 
ecclesiastical  chiefs  being  resjiectively  tlie  heads  of  these  two 
institutions,  the  combination  must  legitimately  be  counted  as 
representing  tbe  most  perfect  specimen  of  politico-ecclesiasti- 
cal Romanism  which  the  United  States  has  exhibited  to  the 
world.  Little  Tammanys  and  similar  combinations  can  be 
found  at  many  centers  of  population,  but  New  York 
is  the  pnmd  j>os9e8aor  of  the  richest  monopoly  and  trust 
resulting  from  a  politico-ecclesiastical  combination  which  the 
world  can  show  since  the  Middle  Ages. 
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Politico-ecclesiastical  Tamumny  RoinaDism  in  New  York 
City  lias  an  ecclesiastical  liead,  a  jiolitical  head,  and  u  figure- 
head- Tlie  ecclesiastical  bead  and  the  figtirehead,  to  secure 
unity  in  action  from  trinity  of  persons,  speak  ex  cathedra 
through  the  will  of  the  political  liead.  The  political  head  is 
Richard  Croker.  The  important  facts  in  this  conspicuous 
and  powerful  man's  career  are  stated  as  follows: 

Born  in  County  Cork,  Ireland,  fifty-five  years  ago.  Came 
to  America  when  three  years  of  age.  His  education  was 
8ecnre«l  by  three  yeai's'  attendance  u[)on  the  public  schools. 
His  youth  was  spent  among  the  disreputable  and  dangerous 
classes,  of  which  by  physical  prowess  he  became  a  recog- 
nized leader.  When  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  began  his 
political  career,  like  his  illustrious  predecessor  Tweed,  by 
J4)iniug  the  Volunteer  Fire  Department.  Tie  held  a  position 
of  court  officer  under  Judge  Barnard.  AVheu  tweuty-five 
years  of   age    he    becanie    an  alderman. 

Mr.  Croker's  early  political  activit}^  ia  referi'ed  to  in  the 
New  York  Trlhune  of  October  13,  1868: 

"New  York  City  was  fast  emptied  of  many  of  her 
roughs  yesterday.  Sunday  evening  and  yesteiilay  their  ugly 
countenances  were  seen  confjre^atino:  around  tlte  Canulen 
and  Amboy  Railroad  depot,  all  bound  for  Philadelphia. 
These  roughs  and  bullies  are  the  repeaters  who  intend  to 
swell  the  Democratic  vote  in  Philadelphia  to-da}',  provid- 
ing they  are  not  api)rehended.  They  have  been  recruited 
in  almost  every  ward  in  the  city,  and  each  delegation  is 
headed  by  a  prominent  'striker,'  who  is  to  receive  the 
lion's  share  of  the  funds.  ,  .  Amonc  them  were  meinbei's 
of  the  '  Puthling  Gang  from  the  Swamps'  in  the  Fourth 
\V;ud  ;  the  *  Dead  Ralibits  Crowd,'  from  the  Five  Points  and 
Mulberry  Stieet,  in  the  Sixth  Ward  ;  the  *  Old  White  Ghost 
Runnera,' from  the  Tenth  Ward;  the  'Old  Rock  Rangers' 
vacated  the  Fourteenth  Ward,  and  a  large  number  of  '  Mack- 
erel ites,'  '  Hookites,'  *  Fuugt<nvu  and  Buugtown  Rangers,'  and 
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a  number  of  other  organize  J  bauds  of  rouglis  left  this  classic 
locality,  and  last,  but  not  least,  were  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Metropolitan  Bandits,  under  the  notorious  Dick  Croker,  all 
well  armed  and  spoiling  for  a  fight.  They  hail  from  the 
Twenty-first  Ward.  Fully  five  thonsimd  of  the  most  hardened 
desperadoes  of  this  city  are  now  in  Pliiladelphia."" 

Editorially  tlie  Tributie  said  on  the  same  date:  "The 
'roughs'  of  this  city  and  Baltimore  have  swarmed  to  Phila- 
delphia by  thouaauds."  This  contest  was  a  preliminary 
skirmish  to  defeat  the  election  of  General  Graut  on  the  en- 
suing November  3. 

Mr.  Croker  held  for  a  time  the  office  of  superintendent  of 
markets. 

The  New  York  Tim£8  of  September  8,  1871,  contains  the 
following  historic  statement : 

"  On  last  Tuesday,  September  5,  about  8.45  p.  m.,  ex-Alder- 
man Richard  Ci'oker,  of  the  Twenty-first  Ward,  who  is 
the  leader  of  the  St  Patrick^s  Alliance  (Dick  Connolly's 
secret  organization  in  that  ward),  with  the  assistance  of 
another  individual,  who  can  be  identified  b}'  parties  who 
were  present,  assaulted  a  man  named  James  Moore  with  a 
sliing-shot,  knocking  him  down  and  then  kicking  litm,  at  the 
corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Thirty-first  Street.  The  ex- 
aldermau  is  now  holding  a  sinecure  [position  under  Dick 
Connolly,  and  ia  occasionally  appointed  as  a  commissioner  on 
street  openings.  He  is  also  the  in<lividual  who  put  in  a  bid 
for  Washington  Market  (it  is  supiMsed)  as  a  blind  for  '  8lij> 
pery  Dick.'  " 

His  closest  political  preceptors  when  he  was  being 
schooled  for  leaderehip  were  Richard  B.  Connolly  and  Henry 
W.  Genet.  He  was  bjiptized  and  received  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  by  Father  Edward  McGlynn.  He  was  in 
succcession  coi'<.)ner,  mai-shal,  fire  commissioner,  and  city 
ciiamljterlain,  A  dispatch  receiveil  at  the  Police  Head* 
quartera  on  the  morning  of  November  4,  1874,  stated : 
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"  At  7.40  A.  M.  an  altercation  took  place  at  Second  Avenue 
and  Thirty -fourtli  Street  between  Kichard  Croker,  John 
Slieridau,  Heiiry  Hickey,  Jatues  O'Brien,  and  Jobn  McKenna, 
McKeiina  was  shot  in  right  side  of  head  j  fatal  wound; 
taken  to  Bellevue." 

The  Coroner's  inquest  was  a  sham.  McKenna  died,  Croker 
was  tried  for  murder,  when  the  Jury  disagreed  and  was  dia- 
charged. 

John  Kelly  as  Tweed's  fiuccessor  sustained  a  relation  to 
Croker,  who  has  become  his  succesaor,  in  Croker'a  connection 
with  the  McKeuua  murder,  which  waa  utterly  in  defiance  of 
all  the  forms  and  processes  of  justice,  as  the  newspaper  and 
court  records  of  the  time  show. 

The  New  York  TlmeSy  November  17,  1874,  said  : 

"Anything  more  outrageous  than  the  way  in  which  this 
notorious  ruffian,  Croker,  has  been  taken  in  hand  and  pro- 
tected by  Kelly  it  would  be  diflBcult  to  imagine." 

At  forty-three  yeana  of  age  he  was  constituted  boss  of 
Tammany  Hall.  He  has  become  rich  since  he  has  been  in 
the  political  business.  He  has  become  a  celebi-ated  tui*fmau 
in  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  He  is  princely  in  the  prod- 
igality of  his  expensive  living.  He  has  become  the  greatest 
single  political  power  in  the  Empire  State,  if  not  in  the  nation. 
He  can  compel  the  obedience  of  Tammany's  Congressmen, 
State  Senators,  and  Assemblymen  in  the  performance  of  their 
legislative  duties.  He  orders  an  assault  upon  coi'porate  inter- 
ests iu  New  York  City,  and  Mayor,  heads  of  depai-tments,  and 
Muuicipal  Assembly  all  obediently  fall  into  line  iu  what  he 
religiously  styles  a  "  holy  war,"  and  what  the  people  believe 
to  be  a  crusade  "  for  revenue  only."  Statesmen  do  him 
reverence  and  obey  his  behests,  and  office-seekers  and 
politicians  are  his  slaves.  Decent  men  who  have  political 
ambitions  despise  his  personality  and  hate  themselves  while 
they  fawn  at  the  foot  of  his  throne.  What  constitutes  the 
power  of  this  man  with  such  a  training  and  such  a  history! 


Hobert  A.  Van  Wyck.  Richard  Crokcr. 

Uichaet  August int  Corrig-an. 
John  F.  Carroll.  Hugh  McLaughJin. 

THE  RULERS  OF  GRKATER  NEW  YORK. 
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All  intelligent  men  know,  but  few  are  willing  to  state  wLat 
they  liiioM-.  Rob  this  uncrowned  despot  uf  Lis  solid  Roman 
Catliolic  foUowiug,  and  be  would  fall  to  liis  piuper  level  of 
obscurity. 

At  tlie  dawn  of  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1899,  we  indict  the 
politico-ecclesiastical  Roinauism  of  New  Yttrk  for  the  crimes 
uf  Tuuiuiauy,  because  Tauiiiiany  wjia  put  in  power  by  it3 
solid  vote,  is  held  in  power  by  its  sujjport,  and  it  profits  with- 
out protest  from  Tatumaiiy's  rascalities  and  ill-gotten  gains. 

We  make  the  following  points  in  our  indictment: 

(1)  The  absolute  and  uutpieslioued  ruler  of  Taniuiany 
Hall,  Richard  Croker,  is  an  honored  and  trusted  Roman 
Catholic,  a  true  sou  of  the  Church,  who  is  praised  for  his 
liberal  and  religious  character  by  the  press  of  his  Church  aud 
publicly  assured  that  he  is  prayetl  for  at  the  altara  where  he 
worships, 

(2)  Mr.  Croker'a  trusted  lieutenants— the  general  com- 
raitteemeu,  district  leadei-s,  and  immense  following — are 
chierty  Rouian  Catholics,  the  exceptions  constituting  only  a 
small  fraction. 

(3)  The  city  of  New  York  is  now  ruled  by  a  Tammatiy 
Administration  with  its  municipal  council  aud  its  executive 
departments  almost  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  Romau 
Catholics  nominated  or  appinnted  by  Mr.  Croker;  the  few 
officeholders  who  are  not  Romau  Catholics  being  subservient 
in  their  responsibility  to  their  creator. 

(4)  The  Tammany  President  of  Police  Commissionei'S  is  a 
Romau  Catholic,  and  he  has  restored  to  place  aud  power  the 
Roman  Catliolic  otiicei-s  who  were  disgraced  by  the  exposure 
of  their  crimes  by  the  Lexow  investigation,  which  exposure 
Archbishop  Corrigau  attempted  to  prohibit  Father  Ducey 
— an  honest  and  open  priestly  enemy  of  Tammany— fiom 
witnessing. 

(5)  The  Chief  of  P(>lice  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  He  has 
been   restored    to   power  by   Mr.  Croker  "  to  repeat  the  in- 
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famous  practices  which  had  tarniBhed  his  previous  career,^ 
aa  the  G-overnor  of  the  State  said  in  a  message  to  the 
legislature.  Coasideriug  his  official  position  and  incident 
responsibilities,  only  one  of  two  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
concerning  the  status  of  this  Chief  of  Police :  he  is  either  au 
imbecile  and  personally  irresponsible  while  his  ajx>usors  are 
solely  responsible,  or  he  and  his  sponsors  are  partners  in  the 
most  amazing  catalogue  of  iniijuities  which  ever  disgraced  a 
civilized  municipality.  Romanism  through  the  manipulations 
of  its  monastic  orders  in  Manila  never  e.vcelled  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  its  degrading  work  the  Koman  Catholic  Police 
Department  of  New  York  City,  iu  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
has  degraded  the  metropolis  of  this  civilized  nation. 

(6)  The  chief  offend  el's  against  the  laws  which  Roman 
Catholic  officials  not  only  decline  to  enforce,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  extend  protection  to  their  violators,  are  themselves 
Roman  Catholics. 

(7)  The  reform  administration  made  great  progress  in  put- 
ting the  public-school  system  on  a  creditable  basis,  but  re- 
stored Uome-ruled  Tammany  arrested  the  work  of  the  schools 
by  stopping  tlie  erection  of  necessary  buihliugs,  and  refused 
suflicient  mouey  even  for  heating  and  ventilating.  And  when 
the  firet  opportunity  to  turn  out  efficient  School  Commis- 
sionera  came,  the  most  disreputable  and  inefficient  Roman 
Catholic  Commisstonei's  under  a  former  Tammany  rule  were 
reaiipointed,  to  begiu  the  work  of  restoring  the  school  system 
condemned  by  the  hierarchy  to  the  control  of  sectarians,  who 
insist  upon  ruling  the  system  where  they  cannot  ruin  it. 

(8)  The  politico-ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chui'cli  iu  New  York  City  know  these  facts  and 
have  it  in  their  power  to  change  the  wicked  and  criminal  con- 
ditions or  to  discipline  the  leaders,  but  that  would  alienate 
their  Roman  Catholic  political  following,  which  constitutes 
their  chief  strength. 

The  politico-ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
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olic  Church  in  New  York  City,  declining  to  stop  these 
iuiquitiea  permitted  and  committed  by  their  membei"8,  must 
staud  both  indicted  and  convicted  before  the  bar  of  decent 
public  opinion  of  participation  in  gambling,  di'unkard  mak- 
ing, sale  of  virtue,  debauehiug  cliildren,  brazen  prostitution, 
violation  of  official  oaths,  protection  of  crimes,  and  sapping 
the  foundations  of  civil  society. 

The  pLtpiilatlon  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  is  now 
under  the  absolute  rule  of  politico-ecclesiastical  Taiiiniaiiy 
Romanism,  is  3,350,000.  This  is  larger  than  the  ptjpulation 
of  the  thirteen  original  colonies  at  the  time  of  the  beginning 
of  the  reiuiblic.  It  is  larger  than  any  one  of  the  forty-five 
States  except  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  Ohio,  It  is  three- 
fourths  as  large  as  the  jiresent  population  of  Ireland.  It  is 
more  than  two-tliinls  iis  large  as  the  entire  number  of  people 
in  Spain  who  can  lead  and  wiite. 

While  Cioker  was  making  the  appointments  for  Mayor 
Van  Wyck,  preceding  and  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  restored  Tanuuany  regime,  the  wholesale  character  of  his 
work  seemed  to  stupefy  the  public  sense  into  silence,  but 
when  early  in  1899  on  account  of  the  death  of  Mr,  Peters, 
President  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  a  single  important 
office  Wiis  to  be  filled,  the  public  anxiety  was  somewhat 
aroused  as  to  the  8Uccessoi*ship,  and  many  names  were  can- 
vassed for  the  place.  On  Januaiy  5  the  members  of  the 
Council  assembled  u'ith  Mayor  Van  Wyck  in  the  chair. 
Croker's  representative  arose  and  nominated  James  J.  Coogan 
and  he  was  mianiniously  elected.  But  for  the  charter  re- 
quirements, there  was  no  occasion  for  the  assembling  of  the 
Council. 

One  year  after  Tammany  was  restored  to  power  on  January 
11,  1899,  the  New  York  Tribune  said  : 

"The  evtdution  of  our  city  govemraeDt  makes  progress. 
The  Municipal  Aasemljly  no  longer  pretends  to  be  responsible 
to  the  people.     Mr,  Croker  openly  tells  the  Tammany  district 
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bosses  to  tell  their  Couucilnieu  and  Aldermen  wliat  to  do. 
TLey  do  not  attend  meetings  because  tliey  are  jniblic  officere, 
but  because  Mr.  Croker  tells  them  to  atteud,  and  when  they 
fail  to  atteud  he  lectui'es  them  like  school  children.  Mi*.  Vau 
Wyck  is  Mayor,  but  Mr.  Croker  is  the  government." 

Such  absolute  power  as  is  here  recorded  is  a  menace  to  re- 
publican govern  men  t  and  an  affi'unt  to  decency  among  citi- 
zens. Archbishop  Corrigan  could  call  a  halt ou  this  tyraut  \>y 
a  single  edict,  but  he  does  not  propose  todissolve  the  politico- 
ecclesiastical  partnership.  Again  we  repeat,  Croker'a  abso- 
lutism rests  aloue  upon  his  control  of  the  solid  Roman  Catholic 
vote.  How  long  will  the  citizens  of  the  goodly  city  submit 
to  this  tyrannical  personal  rule  ? 

Yet  in  the  face  of  all  this  New  Yorkers  are  proud  of 
New  York,  but  not  proud  of  the  facts.  The  legislation  of  the 
State  Capitol  in  Albau}',  while  often  bad,  has  nevertheless 
hedged  about  property,  the  courts,  and  the  schools  in  the 
metropulis  with  such  safeguards  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
power  of  ita  imported  Uomau  rulei-s  and  masterefor  spoliation. 
These  subjects  of  a  foreign  monarch  are  constantly  crying  out 
for  larger  "home-rule"  for  the  city,  but  tlie  citizens  of  charac- 
ter have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  the^*  ha3''aeed  "  or  suburban 
members  of  the  law-making  body  of  the  State  are  still  in 
the  majority,  and  that  most  t)f  these  are  of  American  oi-igiu 
and  instincts,  or  are  thorough  Americans  by  choice  and 
adoption. 

Inspired  with  civic  pride,  why  do  not  the  thinking  and 
patriotic  people  of  New  York  control  its  aclniinistrative,  finan- 
cial, etlucational,  and  civic  interests?  Because  they  are  not 
willing  to  be  informed  of  the  perils  and  are  not  organized  for 
results,  and  all  reform  movements  heretofore  have,  from  stub- 
bornness or  from  eo\vardice,  refused  to  recognize  the  one 
insuperable  barriei"  to  refoim. 

While  we  speak  plain  things  concerning  political  Romanism 
because  we  believe  ita  power  over  the  individual  citizen  ia 
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baleful,  and  it.s  power  over  the  State  is  perilous,  we  make  no 
assault  uj>on  the  religious  faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic.  We 
appeal  to  him  as  a  man  ami  citizen  to  assert  in  political  action 
his  freedom  of  coiiacifMice,  ami  not  surrender  it  to  the  political 
dictation  of  another  under  the  guise  of  religion.  It  is  not  re- 
ligion, for  religion  is  the  I'elation  which  responsible  man  sus- 
tains to  his  God,  The  man  capable  of  exercising  jinlgment 
must  be  anchored  by  faith  to  a  principle  which  commends 
itself  to  his  enlightened  and  unfettered  conscience.  We  beg 
of  him  to  become  a  freeman  by  asserting  his  personal  political 
independence  and  thus  prove  his  right  politically  to  be  counted 
a  fi'ee  man. 

TO  THE  SPAinSH-AilERICAN   WAR. 

The  honor  has  been  reserved  by  Providence  for  the  great 
republic  to  put  an  end  to  politieo-ecclesiastical  Romanism  in 
its  perfected  form  as  represented  by  SpaiiT  on  tlie  Western 
Hemisphere.  This  power  must  now  be  told  to  keep  its  hands 
off  the  institiitions  that  hare  made  us  strong  enough  to  do  this 
work  for  humanity. 

Future  historians  who  will  write  upon  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  of  1808  will  depend  lai-gely  for  their  data  upon  the 
records  preserved  in  State  papers,  Congressional  debates,  and 
in  accounts  published  in  the  daily  press  and  other  periodicals 
ftf  that  period.  It  is  now  too  early,  and  we  are  too  near  the 
ennctnient  of  the  event-s,  to  expect  a  standard  authentic  and 
philosophical  history  soon  to  appear.  Hut  it  will  prove  inter- 
esting, instructive,  and  profitable  to  pass  in  review  in  chrono- 
logical order  the  recort^ied  events  while  one  chapter  of  this 
wonderful  American  history  was  being  enacted.  We  niaile 
history  so  rapiilly  in  1898  that  we  are  liable  to  appreciate  irj- 
adequately  some  of  its  most  pregnant  chapters.  The  chrono- 
logical record  of  the  Spanish-American  War  needs  to  be  read 
in  the  light  of  the  facts  of  our  (»rigin  as  a  nation,  iti  the  light 
of  what  our  American  institutions  are  and  what  they  coat. 
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The  relation  of  politico-ecclesiastical  Roiaanifim  to  the 
Span isli- American  War  fis  a  war  of  civilizations  bas  especial 
interest  for  the  American  citizen,  because  of  the  claims  of  the 
Papacy  over  the  faith,  morals,  and  political  action  of  all  its 
subjects  in  all  lands.  Many  of  those  subjects  being  American 
citizens  and  many  othera  being  Spanish  citizens,  the  American 
people  were  interested  to  know  what  the  attitude  of  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiif  would  be  in  a  controversy  in  which  hia  subjects 
were  found  on  both  sides.  The  American  people  were  inter- 
ested to  know  if  the  Pope  would  recognize  the  conditions  of 
abs^dute  separation  of  church  and  state  in  a  nation  which 
would  not  permit  interference  on  the  part  of  any  domestic  or 
foreign  politico-ecclesiastical  power  in  either  its  national  or  in- 
ternational affaira,  or  if  he,  in  the  assertion  of  his  tem{K>ral  and 
spiritual  power,  would  seek  to  olttrude  his  advice  or  inject  his 
pei"8onality  into  our  national  concerns. 

The  chronological  record  uf  the  war  shows  both  the  attempt 
and  the  measure  of  success  of  the  Pope's  efforts  to  write  a 
chapter  in  the  history  of  a  republic  whose  origin  and  progress 
have  been  the  marvel  and  admiration  of  the  world  because  it 
has  stood  for  everything  in  both  civil  and  religions  liberty 
which  the  Papacy  has  condemned. 

The  historic  fact  cannot  be  concealed  that  the  Spanish- 
Amei'ican  war  was  a  war  between  Rome  and  Washington  ; 
between  the  papal  power  and  republican  power ;  between  ec- 
clesiasticisni  and  liberty;  between  the  bondage  of  superstition 
and  the  freedom  of  ti'uth.  It  was  the  severest  blow  to  the 
arrogant  pretensions  of  political  eccleslasticisn]  which  has  been 
struck  in  a  century  of  time.  It  took  a  heavy  burden  from  the 
shouklers  of  Christian  civilization  as  it  crosses  the  line  into 
the  twentieth  century. 

The  Vatican  was  true  to  its  unbroken  historic  record  of  ad- 
vertising itself  whenever  an  international  crisis  arises.  At- 
tempts of  the  Pope  at  mediation  were  especially  impertinent 
because  of  the  character  of  the  civilization  which  confronted 
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us,  for  which  Ronianism  was  responsible;  Not  only  were  the 
American  people  averse  to  receiving  any  more  politics  from 
Rome  than  the}"  had  on  hand,  but  the  Pope's  overtures  were 
illogical,  for  he  is  either  a  temporal  sovereign  or  he  is  not.  If 
he  13,  he  would,  like  any  other  foreign  ruler,  Ije  excluded  from 
meddling  in  our  affaira  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  concerning 
which  we  are  so  tenacious.  If  he  is  not,  he  has  no  more  right 
to  prop<>se  to  the  President  to  act  as  the  arbiter  of  differences 
between  this  and  any  other  nation  than  has  the  head  of  the 
Church  of  England  or  of  the  Greek  Church,  or  a  conspicuous 
Israelite. 

Here  is  an  historical  sandwich  not  adapted  to  all  appetites. 
On  April  13,  1898,  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Washing- 
ton passed  Cuban  intervention  resolutions. 

"  London,  April  1 5, 1 898.  A  dispatch  from  the  Central  News 
from  IVIadrid  says  that  Cardinal  Rampolla  lias  advised  Prime 
Minister  Sagasta  to  abandon  Cuba  on  condition  of  the  estab- 
lishment there  of  a  Roman  Catholic  republic." 

On  April  16,  1898,  joint  resolutions  were  passed  by  Con- 
greee  authorizing  the  President  to  continue  using  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States  to  force  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Spaniards  from  Cuba. 

As  a  last  resort  it  is  stated  by  Harold  Frederic  (New  York 
Times,  April  24,  1898),  "on  what  I  believe  to  be  quite  ac- 
curate authority,"  that  "in  order  to  save  that  wretched  |>nint 
of  *  honor,'  about  which  Spaniards  haggle  so  much,  they  should 
be  induced  to  hand  over  Cuba  to  the  Father  of  Catholic 
Christeuihim."  In  what  relation  would  this  have  placed  the 
United  States  toward  the  one  remaining  prop  of  Spanish 
civilization?  In  the  interest  of  the  permanent  settlement  of 
the  republic's  relation  to  politico-ecclesiastical  Romanism  it  is 
almost  to  be  regretted  that  Spain  did  not  hand  over  Cuba  to 
Leo  XIII. 

Frederic  R.  Coudert,  an  eminent  Roman  Catholic  lawyer, 
according  to  newspaper  reixtrts,  thinks  we  ought  to  have  done 
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wliat  rlamage  we  could  at  Manila  and  then  have  left  the 
Philippines  to  their  fate,  which  simply  meant  to  re-eiiforce  the 
cruel  diTtminatiou  of  ecclesiaHticisni. 

Father  Walworth  and  other  loyal  American  priests  disap- 
pi'oved  of  the  Pope's  attempted  interference  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  but  their  loyalty  was  not  extensively 
advertised  by  the  press. 

During  the  anxious  days  preceding  the  declaration  of  war, 
the  raoveraents  and  acts  of  Archbishop  Ireland,  Cardinal  Gib' 
bona.  Legate  Martiuelli,  and  the  Pope  \vere  constantly  recoixled 
by  the  press.  The  news  of  the  declaration  of  an  armistice  by 
Spain  in  response  to  the  Pope^s  interveiitirMi  came  first  to  these 
papal  representatives  and  not  to  the  Spanish  Minister.  Noth- 
ing was  said  about  the  movements  of  the  chief  men  of  other 
denominations.  The  intelligently  patriotic  action  of  a  body 
of  Protestant  clergymen,  enunciating  the  principles  involved 
in  the  controverey,  was  immediately  branded  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  papers  and  their  defenders  as  injecting  the  sectarian 
question  into  the  controversy.  And  the  discussions  in  these 
papers  and  the  headings  of  the  articles  were,  almost  without 
exception,  glaring  falsehoocls. 

On  May  10,  1898,  there  appeared  in  the  papers  the  letter 
from  the  Archbishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the 
United  States  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  country.  Let  it 
be  noted  that  while  the  public  was  discussing  the  attitude  of 
the  Roman  Church  on  the  war  with  Spain,  and  was  having 
serious  grounds  for  asserting  that  its  sympathy  was  with 
Spain,  and  while  public  attention  was  being  called  to  isolated 
cases  of  asserted  loyalty,  and  while  Martinelli  and  Ireland  a.s 
the  Pope's  representatives  were  seeking  to  inject  him  as  an 
arbitrator  into  the  controversy,  and  while  the  Latin  nations 
of  the  Old  World  were  expressing  their  unconcealed  sympathy 
with  Spain,  and  threats  of  intervention  were  being  made,  no 
word  comes  from  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Church  in 
America  defining  her  position.    But  when  Commodore  Dewey 
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had  crushed  the  SpjiiuHh  fleet  Jit  Mjinila,  silenced  the  fcnte  and 
had  the  city  and  the  island  at  Amei'ica^s  feet,  and  w)ien  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  and  nuns  at  Cavitc  liad  exhiliited  a 
treacheiy  unsurpassed  in  history  by  even  Spanish  character, 
and  when  the  attention  of  the  whole  world  was  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  the  representatives  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were 
taking  active  part  with  Spain,  then  came  this  tardy  inanifesto 
acconiniodating  itself  to  the  painful  necessities  of  the  csise, 
instead  of  putting  the  Roman  Church  on  record  as  loyally  sus- 
taining the  government  in  the  initial  stages  of  tlie  controversy 
with  Spain,  when  it  wouki  have  possessed  some  virtue  and 
some  force. 

The  address  recognized  no  principle  involved  in  the  war. 
It  opens  with  the  statement  that:  "The  events  that  have  suc- 
ceeded the  blowing  up  of  the  battleship  Maine  and  tlie 
sacrifice  of  266  innocent  victims,  the  patriotic  seamen  of  the 
United  States,  have  culminated  in  a  war  between  Spain  and  our 
own  beloved  country/'  It  then  proceeds  to  state  that  in  view 
of  the  fact  tlnat  war  has  been  declared  :  "  We,  the  members 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  are  true  Americans,  and  as  such  are 
loyal  to  our  country  and  our  flag  and  obedient  to  the  highest 
decrees  and  the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation."  Loyalty 
to  country  and  flag  is  inane  unless  that  couutry  and  that  flag 
st>and  for  something  iu  every  contest.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  there  was  not  one  American  among  those  prelates,  who 
could  have  suggested  that  religious  leadoi-s,  in  addressing 
millions  of  their  adherents  concerning  their  duty  as  citizens 
in  time  of  war,  ought  to  say  something  about  the  principles 
involved  which  demanded  their  loyalty. 

The  address  never  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  war  with 
Spain  was  caused  by  the  cruelty  and  misgovernment  of  Spain 
in  Cuba,  and  that  the  United  States  was  engaged  in  the  work 
of  breaking  the  clutch  of  Spain  ujkju  the  people  it  had 
plundered  and  enslaved  for  centuries. 

The  Philippine  Islands  became  Spanish  colonies  in  1569, 
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having  been  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1521.  Characteristic 
cruelty  was  exercised  in  reducing  to  subjection  the  native 
populatiaus. 

The  people  have  purposely  been  kept  in  ignorance  and  in 
poverty  that  they  might  be  the  inoi-e  e^usily  conti'olled  by  their 
masters.  They  have  been  taxed  to  an  extent  that  has  ren- 
dered thrift  imposttible,  and  the  penalties  for  delinquency  have 
been  so  cruel  that  manhood  has  been  crushed  and  womanhood 
has  been  degraded.  Hei'e,  as  everywhere,  the  religioua  oi'ders 
of  Romanism  have  done  the  dastardly,  diabolical  work  of 
Spain  for  over  three  hundred  years. 

In  an  interview  on  September  18,  1898,  Archbishop  Noaa- 
leda  de  Villa,  of  the  Philippine  Islands, said : 

"I  earnestly  hope  the  islands  will  not  remain  8[)anish,  ]>e- 
cause  the  rel>els  are  now  so  strong  that  such  a  course  would 
inevitably  cause  appalling  bloodshed.  The  reconquest  of  the 
natives  is  impossible  until  after  years  of  the  most  cruel  war- 
fare." 

lie  also  expressed  the  hope  that  the  islands  would  not 
become  absolutely  independent,  because  it  was  certain  that 
dissensions  would  occur  wliich  w^<ailil  result  in  incessant 
strife,  and  a  lai)8e  into  barbarism  and  the  natural  indolence  of 
a  tropical  race.  The  only  hope,  the  Arcliblsliop  declared, 
was  that  a  strong  Western  Power  would  intervene  now.  De- 
lay was  dangerous,  because  the  people  are  intoxicated,  vain- 
glorious, and  restless.  He  said  it  was  undeniable  that  the 
religious  orders  must  go,  because  the  whole  people  had  de- 
termined to  abolish  them  now  that  they  were  able  to  render 
their  retention  impossible.  He  laid  the  chief  blame  upon 
the  Dominicans,  Augustines,  and  Franciscan  Ilecoletans,  the 
richest  orders,  and  next  upon  the  Benedictines  and  Capuchins, 
which  are  of  less  importance.  The  Jesuits,  the  Archbishop 
says,  are  comparatively  blameless.  He  added  that  the  rival 
ordei-s  quarrel  among  themselves,  intrigue,  act  unworthily  and 
slander  their  opponents,  thus  increasing  their  general  disfavor. 
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The  oppressions  resulting  from  the  union  of  church  and 
state,  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  con- 
stitute the  chief  grievance  of  the  oppressed  people  against 
Spain.  Monastic  orders  in  the  Philippines  hold  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  most  valuable  lands,  which  are  exempt  from 
taxation  and  are  the  source  of  enormous  revenue.  The  un- 
righteous conditions  have  never  been  surpassed  in  countries 
which  have  been  compelled  for  the  safety  of  the  nation  to 
expel  these  orders  and  confiscate  their  property.  Spain  and 
Rome  have  made  pleas  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  these  precious  scoundrels.  No  authorities  repre- 
senting the  United  States  would  dare,  unless  they  courted  the 
contempt  of  the  American  j^eople,  which  would  mean  their 
political  annihilation,  to  support  an  ecclesiasticism  which  has 
been  the  source  of  all  the  woe  of  our  new  wards  and  forced 
this  nation  to  go  to  war.  Absolute  separation  of  church  and 
state  with  impartial  and  just  treatment  of  all  the  citizens  of 
the  new  lands  we  rule,  with  guarantees  for  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  are  the  fundamental  conditions  of  peace  if  peace  is  to 
be  permanent,  and  if  this  nation  is  to  be  justified  before  God 
and  man  in  breaking  the  power  of  Spain  over  her  colonies. 

The  intensely  religious  character  of  the  solicitude  for  peace 
on  the  part  of  the  Vatican  is  revealed  in  its  anxiety  about  its 
investments  in  Spanish  bonds  and  in  property  in  the  Spanish 
colonies !  The  love  of  peace  and  good  will  among  men,  so 
ardently  advocated  by  the  Pope's  patriotic  representatives  in 
Washington  during  the  early  stages  of  the  Cuban  controversy, 
is  now  seen  to  have  had  a  financial  basis. 

Leo  XIII.,  "Prisoner  of  the  Vatican,"  wanted  peace  of 
course.  He  loved  Ameiica  and  American  institutions.  When 
he  looked  upon  his  dear  people  in  Cuba,  and  saw  that  their 
shackles,  forged  by  his  most  loyal  children  of  Spain,  were 
about  to  be  broken  by  the  republic  he  loved  so  well,  and  real- 
ized that  this  republic  would  not  pay  the  bills  contracted  by 
Spain  in  forging  those  shackles,  his  emotions  were  mixed ;  and 
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from  his  lonely  iraprisonuienfc  he  could  comfort  them  with  the 
wordfi  of  St.  Paul :  '*  Would  to  (Joil,  tliat  not  <mly  thou,  but 
also  all  that  hear  me  this  day,  were  both  almost,  aud  alto- 
gether such  as  I  am,  except  these  bonds/' 

Paul  also  sent  a  message  to  the  Pliilippians  which  is  now 
appropriate  for  the  Pope  to  send  to  the  religious  orders  of  the 
Church  in  those  islands:  "  In;isniuch  as  both  in  my  bonds,  and. 
in  the  defense  and  confirmation  of  the  gospel,  ye  are  all  par- 
takers of  my  gi'ace." 

In  the  close  of  Paul's  E|)i8tle  to  the  Coloasiaus,  written  from 
Rome  by  Tychicus  an<l  fJnesiraus,  he  says:  "Remember  my 
bonds."  Leo  XIIL  in  the  summer  of  1898  had  his  Tychicus 
in  Washington  to  whom  he  must  have  sent  from  Rome  a  dis- 
patch in  Paul's  language,  which  seems  to  have  been  inter- 
preted literally. 

The  landed  estates  of  the  religious  orders  in  our  new  pos- 
sessiona  must  pay  taxes,  like  other  property  holders. 

The  United  States  can  no  raoj'e  guarantee  the  investments 
of  the  Vatican  in  Spanish  bonds  than  it  can  guarantee  its 
investments  in  stocks  and  bonds  in  the  Metropolitan  Traction 
Company  in  New  York  City. 

However  niucli  well-meaning  people  may  deprecate  the 
very  prevalent  idea  that  the  war  was  a  religious  war,  certainly 
many  Romanist  prelates  held  that  iclea — among  them  the  Po|>e 
himself.  Here  is  a  dispatch  showing  how  the  Aichbialiop  of 
Manila  regarded  it: 

"Paris,  May  18, 18!>8, — El  Cimierciofii  Madrid  publishes  a 
long  pastoral  letter  by  the  Archbishop  of  Manila,  addressed 
to  the  faithful  of  his  diocese.     In  substance  it  says: 

"  *  Dark  days  broke  when  the  North  American  arpiadron 
entered  swiftly  our  brilliant  bay,  and  despite  the  heroism  of 
our  sailors  destroyed  the  Spanish  ships  and  succeeded  in 
hoisting  the  flag  of  the  enemy  on  the  blessed  aoil  of  our 
country. 

" '  Do  not  forget  that  in  their  anger  they  intend  to  crush  our 
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rights;  that  the  stranger  tries  to  subject  us  to  the  yoke  of  the 
Jieretie;  tries  to  break  dmvn  our  religUm  and  drag  us  from  the 
holy  family  of  the  Catholic  Chui'ch. 

'"He  ia  an  insatiable  merchant  who  tries  to  make  a  for- 
tune fi'om  the  ruin  of  Spain.  Ilei*  possessions  are  tied  with 
fi'atei'Tial  ties.  Sons  of  the  metro|>olia  and  colonies,  very  boou 
you  will  see  an  inaupernble  wall  between  you  and  your  luas- 
tei^s.  For  you  there  will  be  iio  more  public  oflBces  or  employ- 
ment Ijy  the  Government.  The  administration  of  this  country 
will  nut  be  such  as  under  Spain. 

**  *  You  will  soon  be  joined  in  a  sort  of  civil  republic  on  the 
low  level  of  pariahs,  to  be  exploited  like  miserable  colonists 
reduced  to  a  condition  of  slavery,  beasts  and  niachines,  and 
miserably  fed.  They  soon  w^ill  become  the  masters  of  the 
fruits  and  treasures  of  your  estates. 

" '  But  that  will  not  be  the  worst.  Your  temples  will  soon 
be  in  ruins;  your  eJmpeU  converted  into  Protestatd  Ohnrches, 
where  will  not  be  the  throne  of  (lod,  the  God  of  the  Euchar- 
ist, not  the  holy  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Your  faithful 
ministers  will  disappear. 

"  '  What  will  become  of  your  delicate  sons  and  daughter 
after  their  parents  are  g«>ne  and  their  lot  is  cast  in  a  Protes- 
tant nation  I  There  will  be  strange  customs  of  culture  and 
education,  and  a  propaganda  full  of  vices  and  errors. 

" 'Poor  Filipinos,  unfortunate  in  this  life  and  in  the  life 
eternal ! 

'"  Fctrtunately,  the  roar  of  the  enemy's  cannon  cries  the 
alarm  which  has  awakened  you  to  a  sense  of  present  danger 
as  one  man.  I  know  you  are  preparing  to  defend  your  coun- 
try. You  must  all  have  recoui*se  to  arms  and  prayers ;  arms, 
because  the  Spanish  population,  though  attenuated  and 
woumlt'd,  shows  its  patriotism  when  defending  its  religion  ; 
prayer,  because  victory  always  is  gi\  en  by  tiod  t<i  those  w^ho 
htive  jmtice  on  their  aide.  God  will  send  his  angels  and  saints 
to  be  with  us,  and  to  light  on  our  side. 
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'"To  us  the  boly  inspiration  coraes  to  dedicate  the  Pbilip- 
pine  Aivliipelago  to  the  boly  beart  of  Jesus.  When  free  of 
tbis  trouble  you  will  celebrate  auimally  the  7th  of  June 
as  a  festival. 

*'  'The  Governor  General,  wbo  is  a  firm  Cbristiaii  and  a  pru- 
dent patriot  and  military  chief,  joins  my  prayers  to  invoke  the 
intefeemion  of  the  patron  mintH^  " 

Leo  XIII.  was  sorry  be  bad  not  died  before,  when  be  beard 
of  Dewey's  victory  over  the  Spanish  at  Manila.  The  rei)ort 
was  tbat  four  bnn<lred  were  killed  and  woumleil.  We  heard 
nothing  of  bis  consuming  desire  to  die  wbile  bis  dear  Spanish 
children  were  killing  and  starving  two  bundred  and  fifty 
thousand  innocent  people,  mostly  Roman  Catbolics,  in  Cuba, 
wbere  women  and  cbihlren,  and  old  men  and  women,  were  the 
victims. 

A  desperate  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Romanists  in  this 
antl  in  otiier  lands  to  shift  the  bhiine  for  the  cruel  and  tyrau- 
uical  condition  of  affaii-s  in  tbe  Philippines  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  religious  orders.  This  cannot  be  allowed,  as  tbe  papal 
[)owei"8  have  absolute  control  over  tbe  orders,  and  benefiting 
by  the  successes  of  these  orders  these  i)ower8  cannot  evade 
tbe  responsibility  for  conduct  which  furnisbes  specimens  of 
ingenious  wickedness  beyond  tbe  capacity  of  common  secular 
sinners. 

We  indict  politico-ecclesiastical  Romanism  as  the  criminal 
responsible  for  tbe  condition  of  things  in  Cuba  which  brought 
on  tbe  war,  and  as  tbe  greedy  ingrate  which  sought  through 
Archbishop  Ireland  and  tbe  Pope  to  profit  by  tbe  results  of 
the  war  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  antl  tbe  Philippines,  by  making 
tbe  United  States  Government  a  partner  with  the  Papacy  in 
holding  the  properties  of  the  Church  secui'ed  l>y  cruelty  and 
theft;  and  all  under  the  guise  of  religious  liberty. 

Wliile  Great  Britain  has  been  showing  such  friendliness  to 
the  United  States  iu  the  time  when  her  friendship  is  vital  iu 
its  import,  and  for  tbe  fii-st  time  in  human  history  the  con- 
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quering  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  of  the  world  haa  presented 
an  undivided  front  to  the  cowering  and  retreating  remnant 
of  Latin  civilizutioii,  tlie  only  dtneordant  note  has  sounded 
from  the  lips  of  luenibei-s  of  that  section  of  our  Irish  citizens 
who,  wliile  they  are  under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  so  largely 
rule  us  in  the  interests  of  Rome. 

Romauista  opiX)se  any  Anglo-American  alliance  on  the 
ground  that  tlie  present  generation  of  English-speaking 
people  is  not  pure  Anglo-Saxon.  Admit  it,  but  we  insist 
upon  recognizing  tlie  fact  that  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  is  the 
Ijond  that  holds  the  English-speaking  peoples  together,  while 
politico-ecclesiastical  Rtmianisni  is  the  bond  that  holds  Latin 
civilization  together,  although  there  is  little  of  the  pure  Latin 
race  left  in  the  world. 

Another  blow  at  the  papal  power  resulting  from  the 
Spanish- American  war  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  LTnited  States  are  ignoring  the  power 
of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  protest  against  an  alliance  in 
sympathy  and  in  purpose  if  not  in  a  written  treaty  with  Great 
Britain.  The  attitude  of  Irish  lionian  Catholic  orators  and 
editors  in  opposition  to  the  growing  friendly  feeling  between 
England  and  America  has  been  hysterically  violent. 

In  accord  with  historical  precedents,  the  perplexing  ques- 
tion which  nations  have  to  meet  in  adjusting  the  conditions 
of  peace  between  nations  which  have  been  at  war  on  account 
of  conflicting  civilizations  is  the  relation  of  [tolitico-ecclesi- 
astical  Roniauisin  to  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  war 
and  to  the  conditions  which  exist  afterward.  The  brazen 
audacity  witii  which  this  power,  under  conditions  which 
ought  to  make  it  a  8up]>Hant  penitent,  makes  its  demands 
for  protection,  seems  to  stupefy  the  sense  of  justice  and  right 
in  rulers  and  st^itesmen,  ami  frequently  forces  tliem  into 
partnei-ship  with  conscienceless  tyranny  and  cnielty.  This 
American  re|iuldic  is  bjised  upon  a  veiy  siuqde  and  equitable 
theory  of  the  relation  of  church  and  state,  of  entire  separation 
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of  cliurch  and  state,  of  al>solute  equality  of  all  religious 
orgjiuizatious  before  tbe  law,  with  special  privileges  for  none. 
And  yet  in  the  face  of  this  conceded  American  principle, 
when,  as  the  result  of  war,  new  colonies  come  under  American 
rule,  tliis  persistent  papal  power  comes  to  the  front  and 
makes  the  demand  that  its  cruel  machinery  shall  have  special 
protection. 

The  only  claim  the  Pope  had  to  act  as  meditator  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  was  that  he  represented  Spain's 
type  of  civilization.  He  has  had  some  recent  ex|jeneuce  in 
the  arbitration  business. 

In  1885  Leo  XIII.  undertook  the  arbitration  of  the  differ- 
encea  between  Spain  and  (lennany  concerning  the  occupation 
of  the  Caroline  Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  result  is 
thus  recoi-ded  in  Dr.  O'lieilly's  "Life  of  Leo  XIII." : 

"  In  leas  than  a  month,  on  October  22,  Cardinal  Jacobini 
sent  to  the  cabinets  of  Madrid  and  Berlin  the  Pope's  decision, 
which  consisted  in  four  points  on  which  both  governments 
were  to  agree,  the  fact  of  Spain's  ancient  discovery  of  the 
Carolines  and  of  their  occupation  by  her  being  laid  down  aa 
one  ground  for  conciliation,  and  the  liberty  of  Germaus  in 
the  Archipelago  to  occupy  laud,  develop  agriculture,  cultivate 
industry  and  commerce  on  a  footiug  of  equality  with  Spauish 
subjects  being  also  guaranteed,  together  with  a  naval  station 
for  Germany,  and  peifect  fi'eedom  of  navigation  throughout 
the  Archipelago. 

"  Thus  Spanish  sovereignty  and  German  interests  WTre  safe- 
guarded by  the  terms  proposed  from  the  Vaticau.  It  was  an 
aduiirable  decision  ;  it  r;ave  satisfaction  in  both  countries  to 
governments  and  peoples,  and  all  danger  of  war  was  axerted." 

This  historic  incident  may  throw  some  light  on  what  might 
have  resulted  had  the  same  Pope's  overtures  to  arbitrate  in 
our  Spauiah-Ameiican  differences  been  accepted, 

In  the  relations  of  the  republic  to  the  peoples  of  the  islands 
which  have  recently   come  either  under  our  control  or  pro- 
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tectiou,  if  we  are  to  benefit  tbem  or  preserve  our  own  national 
cLaracter,  tbey  must  adjust  and  accommodate  themselves  to 
our  institutions,  but  we  must  not  adjust  our  institutions  to 
any  features  of  tlieir  raediievalisni,  however  thorougbly  tliey 
may  be  intrenched,  or  however  they  may  be  wrenched  or 
even  uprooted  by  the  readjustment.  It  is  not  our  mission  to 
travel  back  through  the  centuries  and  meet  an  inferior  civili- 
zation and  by  concessions  induce  it  to  learn  a  new  lesson,  but 
to  flood  it  with  our  better  light,  and  when  its  iniquities  are 
thus  revealed,  compel  them  to  be  promptly  forsaken  by 
entering  u|xtn  the  better  way. 

Sending  a  Rinnan  priest  of  the  Paulist  order  with  General 
Merritt  to  the  Philippines,  as  the  reports  say:  *' To  reassure 
the  islandei'S  that  their  religion  will  not  lie  interfered  with 
by  the  Americans,"  must  be  looked  upon  by  the  decent  opinion 
of  the  civilized  world  as  a  disgusting  piec«  of  truckling  to  polit- 
ical Romanism  on  the  part  of  some  public  functionary.  The 
priests,  monks,  and  nuns  have  been  the  chief,  cruel,  tyrannical, 
and  treacherous  offendere  in  the  Philippines,  and  are  mainly 
responsible  for  the  festering  rottenness  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment. Admiral  Dewey  and  General  Merritt  were  the  men 
to  teach  the  Pauline  doctrines  to  these  miscreants.  At  the 
time  this  Paulist  priest  was  8hip|>ed  to  Manila  representatives 
of  the  missionary  societies  of  the  principal  Protestant  denomi- 
nations in  the  United  States  had  conferred  and  determined  to 
send  some  missionaries  to  the  Philippines  to  represent  the 
Christian  civilization  which  has  made  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
antl  Dewey  what  they  stand  for.  Why  should  not  our 
government  promptly  furnish  free  trans jxvrtati on  for  some  of 
these  men,  who  will  tell  the  poor  victims  of  supei*8tition  and 
cruelty  what  the  C'ross  of  Christ  means  in  America  ? 

The  Jesuits  ai-e  always  a  j>eril,  in  whatever  capacity  they 
serve  the  state.  Every  one  of  tlieir  number  admitted  as 
chaplain,  oflBcer,  or  priest  in  army  and  navy  is,  from  the  very 
character  of  his  vows  to    his  order,  liable    to    be  guilty  of 
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treachery  against  the  goverameut  wlieuever  opportunity  pre- 
Benta.  It  is  to  be  assumed  tliat  they  seek  these  places  to 
pi'omote  their  own  ends,  and  not  the  good  oi  free  government 
or  the  liberties  of  man,  as  they  do  not  believe  iu  either. 
Univeraal  history  ought  to  have  taught  our  government  to 
decline  in  both  war  and  j>eace  the  services  of  these  foes  to 
human  liberty.  It  has  been  an  iuteresting  stuily  in  the 
science  of  piditico-eccleslastical  Romanism  for  tlie  American 
pertple  to  watch  its  conspicuous  representatives  during  the  pre- 
litnJiiaries  to  the  controversy  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain.  How  they  have  been  embarrassed  by  the  changing 
conditions!  A  blow  at  Spain  was  a  blow  at  politico-eecleai- 
asticism  in  American  politics,  hence  the  anxiety  of  the  Pope 
and  his  representatives  here.  Such  is  its  uuiveraal  solidarity 
that  a  blow  struck  anywhere  vibrates  through  the  whole 
system. 

The  nations  where  the  Pope  has  influence  either  criticised 
us  or  preserved  a  self-interested  neutrality  toward  us  during 
our  controversy  with  Spain.  Still  when  Spain  appealed  for 
aid  to  Mexico  ami  the  South  American  republics,  Austria, 
France,  and  Italy,  they  all  rejected  the  appeal.  It  was  the 
last  and  most  desperate  struggle  of  politic4>-ecclesmstical 
Roraanistn  to  maintain  its  hold  ou  its  remnant  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  Western  Hemisphere ;  but  not  one  of  the  South 
American  states  took  the  part  of  their  mother  country 
(Spain),  iu  her  controversy  with  the  United  States.  How 
significant !  The  mother  had  been  bo  cruel  that  \n;v  children, 
despite  the  bond  of  a  common  religion,  desjiised  her  when  the 
day  of  her  punishment  arrived. 

Despite  mutterings  of  Roman  Catholic  sympathy  with 
Spain,  when  the  President  needed  fifty  million  dollars  as  a 
peace  measure  to  provide  for  war,  if  necessaiy,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  a  unanimous  vote  placed  it  at  Ids  dis- 
cretionary use,  RepreHentati\"e  Fitzgerald  of  Massachusetts,  in 
the  debate  on  this  measure,  found  it  necessary  to  assert  the 
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loyalty  of  Roman  Catholics.  No  representative  of  any  other 
denomination  felt  bound  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  for  his 
people. 

When  the  appointment  of  the  Peace  Commission  was  under 
consideration,  on  August  18,  1898,  the  following  news  item 
appeared  in  the  daily  papers: 

"  As  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  interested  in  the  future 
of  the  Philippine  Idaml%  as  well  ns,  Cuba,  many  distinguished 
members  of  the  Church  have  been  in  Washington  to  see 
whether  a  member  of  the  Church  would  be  appoiuted  on  the 
Commission.  Archbishop  Ireland  has  been  here  for  several 
days,  and  has  had  interviews  with  the  Cabinet  officers,  as 
well  as  prominent  Senators." 

Here  was  this  persistent  papal  lobbyist  again  at  his  work 
with  a  Republican  adminiatrati<m,  in  the  interests  of  that 
uotorlously  vilest  type  of  Ronianisui  intreiiclied  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  in  Cuba.  Why  should  a  Roman  Catholic,  as  such, 
Iiave  been  placed  on  the  Peace  Commission,  unless  it  was  to 
try  and  perpetuate  under  American  rule  the  barbarism  which 
Romanism  had  practiced  under  Spanish  rule  i  The  propo- 
sition was  an  insult  to  the  sense  of  fairness  of  the  average 
American,  who  \vou!d  naturall}'  be  appointed,  and  au  auda- 
cious intrigue  in  the  interests  of  the  papal  power. 

Many  of  the  American  pectple  now  understand,  and  it  is 
time  politicians  undei-stood,  tliat  this  Prelate  Ireland  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous,  if  not  the  most  ilaugertius,  uf  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  [tapal  power  in  this  country,  !>ecause  many 
public  men,  politicians,  and  other  citizens  accept  his  ardent 
utterances  coucerniug  his  loyalty  to  American  institutions  as 
honest  and  unreserved.  But  we  liave  seen  that  on  the  rela- 
tions of  Romanism  to  Protestantism,  to  tlie  future  of  the  re- 
public, to  the  schools,  to  party  jxilitics  and  party  platforms, 
to  sectarian  appropriations,  to  international  affairs  and  to 
legislation,  his  attitude  is  one  of  abject  loyalty  first  to  Rome. 
His  fluency  of  speech,  iiis  courtly  personality,  and  his  chame- 
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leon  power  of  adaptation  make  him  dangerous.  It  is  time 
that  politicians  and  American  citizens  generally  made  a  study 
of  this  unique,  iusfcructive,  and  persistently  conspicuous  per- 
sonality uow  [)ei'mitted  by  Rome  to  be  its  representative  in 
shaping  the  policy  of  tlie  party  in  American  politics  with 
vvliieh  it  casta  fesv  votes,  but  from  which  it  secures  many 
offices. 

A  news  item  from  Washington,  August  20,  1898,  says: 
"  Arclibiahop  Ireland  was  at  the  White  House  to-day,  his  sec- 
ond visit  this  week.  Subsequently  he  saw  Secretiiry  Gage  at 
the  Treasury  Department.  He  said  that  his  call  was  a  pui'ely 
personal  one,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  President.  As  he  re- 
mained souie  time,  however,  gossip  had  it  tLat  his  visit  had 
some  relation  to  the  selection  of  meinbei's  of  the  Peace  Com- 
mission. His  interest  in  it,  aside  from  that  of  any  citizen,  is  as 
a  representative  of  the  Catholic  Cburch,  which  is  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  settlement  of  the  war,  not  only  as  it  relates  to 
the  religious  orders  that  are  so  prominent  in  the  Philippiuesi 
hut  as  a  holder  of  sixty  million  dollars  of  the  bonds  of  Spain, 
secured  by  the  Cuban  revenue.  These  bonds,  it  is  said,  wei'e 
given  to  the  Vatican  in  exchange  for  church  lands  in  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines,  and  some  provision  for  the  payment  of 
these  bonds  would  be  a  great  relief  to  the  Church.  It  is  not 
believed  b)'  anyone  here,  however,  that  Congress  would  ap- 
prove a  proposition  that  the  United  States  should  pay  the 
debt,  or  any  part  <>i  it,  incuiTed  l>y  Spain  in  prosecuting  the 
war  to  prevent  Cuba  from  securing  her  independence." 

This  Government  has  no  duty  call  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  Pope  in  bonds  isstieil  to  help  Sixain  to  perpetuate  her 
diabitlical  rule  in  Cuba  and  the  Philijtpiues. 

It  will  not  avail  to  say  that  the  purpose  of  Romanism  in 
America  is  *lifferent  from  its  purpose  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  because  it  is  not  true.  It  has  one  all-comprehensive 
purpose  concerning  all  nations  and  peoples.  Therefore,  as  a 
system,  it  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  fruits  of  its  seed- 
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sowing  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Cuba  as  thoroughly  as  for 
the  claimed  moderation  of  its  enforced  comparatively  civilized 
tilling  of  republican  American  soil.  But  even  here  the  Roman 
tares  are  so  troublesome  that  the  scanty  wheat  sown  is  neither 
fruitful  nor  nourishing.  Let  it  surrender  its  absurd  claims 
to  universality  of  dominion  and  adapt  itself  to  any  civilized 
and  democratic  environment,  and  we  will  then  consider  its 
merits  concretely. 

Loyalty  to  our  institutions  in  time  of  peace  is  as  important 
as  proffered  military  service  in  time  of  war.  The  main  issue, 
even  in  war,  cannot  be  obscured  by  citing  individual  or  col- 
lective instances  of  loyalty. 

Tardily  avowed  neutrality  did  not  atone  for  repeated  acts 
and  assurances  of  sympathy  for  Spain  as  against  the  United 
States.  The  war  was  the  hardest  blow  ever  struck  at  polit- 
ico-ecclesiastical Romanism,  and  with  it  the  light  dawned  and 
a  better  day  appeared  for  humanity. 

All  ci*edit  is  accorded  to  the  men  in  army,  navy,  and  civil 
life  who  patriotically  give  their  first  loyalty  to  this  country  and 
to  their  fellow-citizens.  May  their  number  multiply !  It  is 
the  system  we  assail  which,  in  its  political  operations,  humili- 
ates these  noble  men  by  causing  them  to  be  singled  out  for 
their  loyalty  and  independence,  instead  of  taking  their  loyalty 
and  independence  for  granted. 

methods:  to  make  condescending   concessions  to   AMERICAN 

INSTITUTIONS. 

Roman  Catholic  authorities,  in  accommodating  their  mediflB- 
val  civilization  to  American  institutions,  always  take  the  atti- 
tude of  making  concessions  as  though  they  were  conferring  a 
favor,  instead  of  loyally  adapting  themselves  to  the  institu- 
tions which  constitute  our  essential  character  and  make  our 
country  attractive  to  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  by  guaran- 
teeing civil  and  religious  liberty  and  equal  rights  to  all,  and 
special  pri^eges  to  none.    We  are  not  asking  toleration  from 
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any  effete  civilization,  litit  nugnidging  loyalty  from  those  wlio 
seek  the  benefits  of  our  Ai)gI<t-Sjixon  civilization.  We  are 
not  apologizing  to  Rtune  for  giving  her  fullierents  refuge  from 
her  own  bomJage,  poverty,  aud  persecution  beyond  the  seas. 

They  are  autagoiiistic  to  American  iustitutions  unless  tliese 
institutions  are  accommodated  to  their  ecclesiastical  concep- 
tions of  sectarian  loyalty.  It  is  claimed  that  there  are  Lib- 
erals and  Bourbons  among  the  American  Romanists;  some 
being  called  Liberals  because  they  profess  loyalty  to  our  insti- 
tutions. This  is  clatfned  as  a  virtue  for  which  they  expect 
pniise.  What  does  this  imply?  That  such  is  their  general 
attitude  that  loyalty  constitutes  the  exception.  Our  iustitu- 
tions must  be  accommodated  to  their  medieval  conceptions 
if  they  are  to  avoid  conflicting  with  Latin  civilization.  Why 
not  the  reverse  ? 

This  enforced  hypocrisy  onght  to  stop,  both  in  the  interests 
of  American  self-respect  and  in  the  interests  of  Romanists  who 
would  be  Americans  without  apology  if  they  were  left  to  pur- 
sue tlie  bent  of  their  own  honest  natures. 

Zola  says  of  his  hero  priest :  "  lie  had  beheld  the  real  Rome, 
the  ancient  city  of  priile  and  domination,  where  the  papacy 
can  never  be  complete  without  the  temporal  power.  It  was 
only  in  appearance  that  she  could  make  concessions,  and  the 
time  would  even  arrive  when  her  concessions  would  cease,  in 
the  presence  of  the  impossibility  of  going  any  further  without 
committing  suiciile." 

The  following  rpiotations  are  from  a  sermon  on  **  The 
Church  and  the  Age,"  delivered  by  Archbishop  Ireland,  at 
Baltimore,  October  18,  1803,  at  the  Jubilee  of  Cardinal 
Gibbons : 

"  The  Church  created  by  Christ  for  all  ages  lives  in  every 
age  and  puts  on  the  dress  of  everyone.  We  find,  conse- 
quently, in  her  outward  belongings,  the  variable  and  the 
contingent.  The  Church,  at  one  time  imperialistic  in  her 
political  alliances,  was  at  another  feudalistic,  but  she  never 
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committed  herself  in  principle  to  iiiii)eriali8m  or  feudalism. 
She  spoke  Greek  in  Athens,  and  Latin  iu  Rome,  and  her  sons 
wore  the  chlamys  or  the  toga,  but  she  was  never  an  institu- 
tion conHned  to  Greece  or  Italy.  Iler  scientific  knowledge  at 
different  epochs  was  scant  as  that  of  those  ejiochs ;  her  social 
legislation  and  costoms,  as  theirs,  were  rude  and  tentative. 
Two  or  three  centuries  ago  she  was  courtly  and  aristocratic 
under  the  temporal  away  of  the  Fifth  Charles  of  Spain,  or  the 
Fourteenth  Louis  of  France,  but  this  again  was  a  passing 
phase  iu  her  existence,  and  she  may  be  at  other  times  as 
deiiiocnitic  in  her  lienrings  as  the  most  earnest  democracy 
woulil  e.xpect.  Her  cauon  law,  which  is  the  expression  of 
her  adaptability  to  circumstances,  received  the  inijjress  at  one 
time  of  the  Justinian  code,  at  another  that  of  the  capitularies 
of  Charlemagne,  at  another  tliat  of  the  Hapsl>ui'g  or  Bourbon 
edicts,  but  she  was  never  mummified  in  Justinian  or  Bourbon 
molds,  and  her  canou  law  may  be  fis  American  as  it  was 
llomau,  and  as  much  the  reflection  of  the  twentieth  century 
as  it  ever  was  of  the  Middle  Ages." 

It  is  no  title  to  nobility  in  America  that  a  man  consents  to 
give  evidences  of  loyalty  to  our  institutions.  If  he  makes 
any  qualification  or  mental  reservation  concerning  his  loyalty, 
if  he  can  ordy  give  a  partial  or  conditional  allegiance,  he 
ought  to  be  required  to  emigrate  and  return  to  the  service  of 
the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  loyal.  Personal  honesty  and 
the  safety  of  the  Republic  both  require  this. 

If  not  chargeable  with  offenses  against  American  institu- 
tions, why  so  prompt  to  give  individual  insttmces  of  loyalty  ? 
The  citations  prove  that  they  are  exceptions,  otherwise  they 
wonhl  not  be  named.  Where  all  are  conceiledly  loyal,  dis- 
criminating individual  citations  are  not  only  absurd,  but  in- 
sulting to  tlie  unnamed.  Here  is  a  startling  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  exceptions  prove  the  rule. 

Political  Romanism  is  always  obliged  to  assert,  its  loyalty 
to  civil  institutions  because  its  history  is  such  as  to  put  it 
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timler  the  ban  of  suspicion,  an<l  tliif^.  asnertion  is  in  the  nattipe 
of  a  €unces8i«iii  to  its  euvironment  whicli  it  would  change 
were  it  withiu  its  power. 

It  seems  to  be  necessary  to  swear  frequently  to  its  concle- 
sceniling  loyalty  lest  the  people  might  doubt  its  existence. 

A  loyalty  which  rcipiires  freipient  assertion  and  oaths  of 
allegiance  is  always  open  to  suspicion  as  to  its  genuineness. 
Genuine  loyalty  proves  its  genuineness  by  acts  and  not  by 
asseverations.  Genuine  loyalty  is  taken  for  granted  among 
genuine  Americans, 

The  prelate.H  of  Romanism  try  to  accommodate  themselves 
on  school  and  other  questions  sufficiently  to  di«Hrin  piil)lic 
wrath  and  retain  their  jiower  over  jwliticians  and  party 
leaders,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  they  do  not  in  any  essential 
particulars  change  in  either  principle  or  purpose. 

We  are  obliged,  as  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  to  have  expur- 
gated editions  of  school  hooks,  histories,  encyclopedias,  and 
of  the  Bible  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  accom- 
modate our  institutions  to  Romanism. 

The  Archbishop  of  New  York  in  his  condescending  refer- 
ence to  the  flag  at  his  Jubilee  on  May  5,  1898,  gave  no  state- 
ment as  to  its  meaning,  but  he  told  us  what  it  must  not  mean 
when  he  suppoited  the  Bishop  of  Brooklyn  in  banishing  the 
flag  from  his  church. 

An  eminent  writer  on  historic  subjects  says :  "  Up  to  a 
recent  time  nothing  was  heard  about  the  love  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  for  American  principles  and  institutions. 
There  was  not  a  word  of  approval  for  our  laws  and  liberties. 
There  was  instead,  however,  an  imremitting  stream  of  abuse, 
vilitication,  and  opposition,  most  unjustifiable  and  unpatriotic. 
In  the  light  of  Papal  history  let  the  meaning  of  all  this  be 
read.  Rome  has  done  the  same  thing  befoi-e  in  France. 
When  she  tells  us  she  moat  loves  us,  we  have  most  reason  to 
stand  guard." 

The  period  in  oui'  history  has  arrived  when  we  must,  with- 
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oat  apology,  uncompromisingly  insist  that  politico-ecclesiasti- 
cal Romanism,  if  it  continues  to  exist  under  the  protection  of 
our  laws,  must  accommodate  itself  to  our  institutions  and  not 
persist  in  warping  them  to  fit  its  deformed  civilization  and 
repudiated  claims. 

OOirOEBTED  ACTION   AS    EOMANISTS:    PBOMOTING   ISOLATION   AND 
SOUDABrrY,  AND   OBSTBDCTINQ   ASSIMILATION   IN   CITIZENSHIP. 

We  will  appropriately  open  the  discussion  of  the  methods 
of  politico-ecclesiastical  Romanism  in  enjoining  and  requiting 
its  followers — in  their  civic  and  other  associations  with  their 
fellow-citizens — ^to  think  and  act  as  Romanists,  by  summoning 
three  witnesses:  first,  the  Sovereign  Roman  Pontiff;  second, 
an  honest  Roman  Catholic  thinker;  and,  third,  an  honest 
American  patriot. 

Leo  XIII.,  in  his  Encyclical  of  1895,  puts  a  premium  on  the 
isolation  of  his  people  as  Romanists.     He  says : 

"Unless  forced  by  necessity  to  do  otherwise.  Catholics 
ought  to  prefer  to  associate  with  Catholics,  a  course  which 
will  be  very  conducive  to  the  safeguarding  of  their  faith. 
As  presidents  of  societies  thus  formed  among  themselves, 
it  would  be  well  to  appoint  either  priests  or  upright  laymen 
of  weight  and  character,  guided  by  whose  counsel  they  should 
endeavor  peacefully  to  adopt  and  carry  into  effect  such  meas- 
ures as  may  seem  most  advantageous  to  their  interests." 

Dr.  Brownson  (Roman  Catholic),  in  his  Review,  said : 

"The  Church  has  here  a  foreign  aspect,  and  has  no  root 
in  the  life  of  the  nation.  The  Church  brings  here  foreign 
manners,  tastes,  habits,  a  foreign  civilization,  and  a  faith 
and  worship,  with  foreign  believers  and  worahipers,  and 
whatever  we  may  say,  or  whatever  may  be  the  case  here- 
after, the  Catholic  people  in  this  country  are  as  distinct  from 
the  American  people,  in  all  except  their  political  and  social 
rights,  as  the  people  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  England,  Ger- 
many, or  Ireland.    As  yet  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  both  are 
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one  people,  living  one  common  national  life.  It  is  no  sucli 
thing.  When  the  priest  refers  his  people  to  their  ancestoi-s, 
he  refers  not  to  our  American  ancestors,  but  to  an  ancestry  of 
some  foreign  nationality,  and  Catholics  themselves  distin- 
guish non  Catholics  as  Americans,  as  in  Ii'eland  they  call 
themselves  //•/,<*//,  and  Protestants  SasseTiagh  or  Saxons.  They 
intrinsically  feel  that  they  are  not  Americans  in  the  sense  non- 
Catholics  are.  The  fact,  disguise  it  as  we  will,  is  that,  though 
for  the  most  part  American  citizens,  Catholics  in  this  country, 
speaking  in  general  terms,  are  a  foreign  j>eople,  think,  feel, 
speak,  and  act  as  a  foreign  population." 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  his  book,  "  American   Ideals  and^ 
other  Essays,"  says :  ^| 

"  The  third  sense  in  which  the  word  *  Americanism '  may  be 
employed  is  with  reference  to  the  Americanizing  of  the  new- 
comers to  our  shores.  We  must  Americanize  them  in  every 
way — in  speech,  in  political  ideas  and  principles,  and  in  their 
way  of  looking  at  the  relation  between  church  and  state. 
We  welcome  the  German  or  the  Irishman  who  becomes  an 
American.  We  have  no  use  for  the  German  or  the  Irishman 
wh7  remaim  mwh.  We  do  not  wish  German -Americans  and 
Irish-Americans  who  figure  as  such  in  our  social  and  political 
life.  We  want  only  Americans,  and,  provided  they  are  such, 
we  do  not  care  whether  they  are  of  native  or  of  Irish  or  of 
German  ancestry.  We  have  no  room  in  any  healthy  Ameri- 
can community  for  a  German- American  vote  or  an  Irish- 
American  vote,  and  it  is  contemptible  demagogy  to  put 
planks  into  any  party  platform  with  the  purpose  of  catch- 
ing such  a  vote." 

When  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature,  he  tells  us  in  his  published  essays  that: 

"I  eat  for  an  entire  session  beside  a  very  intelligent  member 
from  Northern  New  York  before  I  discovered  that  he  wns  an 
Irishman.  All  his  views  of  legislation,  even  upon  such  sub- 
jects as  free  schools  and  the  impropriety  of  making  appro. 
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pnations  from  the  treasury  for  the  support  of  sectarian 
institutions,  were  practically  similar  to  those  of  his  Protes- 
tant-American neighbors,  though  he  was  himself  a  Catholic. 
Now  a  German  or  an  Irishman  from  one  of  tlie  great  cities 
would  have  retained  most  of  his  national  peculiarities." 

While  Mr.  Roosev^elt's  honent  attitude  is  undoubtedly  in 
harmony  with  American  thought  and  purpose,  one  of  the  in- 
consistent infelicities  of  political  expediency,  enfoired  by 
political  Romanism,  appeared  in  his  gubernatioiial  campaign, 
of  which  the  papers  on  October  10,  1898,  made  the  followiag 
record : 

*'  About  forty  prominent  Irishmen,  including  many  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  met  at  the  Hoffman  House  on  Mon- 
day night  and  formed  the  Irish- American  Union  to  help  the 
Republican  party,  Patrick  Egan,  ex-Minister  to  Chili,  jire- 
sided,  and  Daniel  J,  Naughton  of  Manhattan,  and  M.  J.  Ho£»an 
of  Brooklyn  acted  as  secretaries.  Yesterday  the  new  organi- 
zation secured  rooms  in  the  Sturtevaiit  House.  The  Union 
intends  to  make  a  thorough  canvass  of  Insh  societies  through- 
out the  State,  and  there  will  be  at  least  one  great  meeting  at 
which  Colonel  Roosevelt,  John  T.  McDonough,  and  other 
leaders  will  speak.  '  I  think,*  said  Mr.  Egan  yesterday,  '  that 
Colonel  R^wsevelt  will  receive  more  Irish  votes  in  New  York 
than  any  candidate  since  James  G.  Blaine.  He  is  a  thorough 
American,  like  Blaine,'  " 

Why  cannot  Roman  Catholic  priests  when  they  act  as  chaj>- 
lains  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  in  charitable,  reformatory,  or 
penal  institutions,  being  Christians,  so  conduct  their  general 
services  as  to  be  acceptable  to  all  the  persons  to  whom  they 
minister  who  believe  in  Christianity  ?  Why  persistently  put 
to  the  front  the  Roman  instead  of  the  i-eligious  features  of  their 
Christianity?  Why  not  exalt  the  fimdamental  teachings  of 
the  Scriptures  which  all  Christians  accept  instead  of  magnify- 
ing the  man-made  parts  of  religious  cei^emonials  ? 

The  iutrotluctiou  of  Roman  Catholic  sjjeakers,  whenever 
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they  consent  to  appear  with  their  fellow-citizens  on  hnmani- 
tarian  or  reforni  platforms,  is  generally  performed  in  a 
truckling  manner  by  Protestant  presiding  officers,  making 
sycophants  of  men  otlierwise  gentlemen,  and  thus  putting 
a  premium  on  the  fact  of  isolation. 

During  Archbishop  Corrigan's  Jubilee  in  1898,  between  fire 
and  six  thousand  parochial  school  irhildren  presented  an  a<ldress 
to  the  Archbishop.  This  was  intended  to  accentuate  the 
attempt  of  politico-ecclesiastical  Romanism  to  isolate  the  ris- 
ing generation  of  youth  and  separate  them  as  Romanists  from 
the  rising  generation  of  Americans  of  which  tliey  ought  to  be 
a  homogeneous  part.  Where  were  the  scores  of  thousands  of 
Roman  Catholic  public-school  children  of  the  city  of  New 
York  on  this  occasion?  The  Cathedral  could  not  have  held 
them.  They  were  preparing  for  the  race  of  life  with  eipial 
opportunities  with  other  American  youth,  and  becoming  a  part 
of  our  homogeneous  citizenship.  Thanks  to  the  Archbishop 
for  accentuating  this  religious  discrimination  against  boj^'s  and 
girls  whose  parents  desire  to  make  Americans  of  them ! 

The  ostentatious  exhibition  which  Chaplain  Chid  wick  of 
the  Maine  has  made  of  himself,  advertising  his  church  con- 
nections on  all  occasions,  giving  brass  crosses  to  tfhe  families 
of  the  dead  sailors,  his  picture  being  sold  at  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  a  Roman  Catliolic  Church  in  New  York  lal>eled 
*'  the  hero  of  the  Maine^'^  hia  frequent  visits  to  New  York  with 
the  advertisement  that  he  was  to  celebrate  mass  at  such  an  hour, 
were  all  in  striking  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  the  efficient  but 
commendably  modest  chaplains  of  most  of  the  othei'  warships 
of  the  United  States  Navy.  However  creditable  this  priest's 
services  as  chaplain  may  have  been,  the  historic  relations  of 
Romanism  to  the  entire  Cuban  business  of  which  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Maine  was  an  incident,  were  such  that  the  modest 
performance  of  hia  duties  would  have  been  more  becoming 
than  the  persistent  advertising  of  his  personality. 

We  were  told  that  we  must   not  speak   the  truth   about 
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Roman  Catholic  political  interference  with  our  civil  institu- 
tions in  the  midst  of  war  because  nothing  must  be  done  to 
alienate  Romanist  citizens  from  the  support  of  our  national 
cause.  Is  their  loyalty  of  this  stamp?  We  must  not  say 
that  it  was  a  war  between  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  civilizations, 
although  it  is  historic  truth,  because  expediency  requires  the 
suppression  of  the  truth  in  order  to  nurture  a  sensitive  loyalty. 

If  a  Roman  Catholic  becomes  conspicuous  for  service  to 
this  country  in  the  army  or  navy  or  in  civil  life  it  is  trumpeted 
through  the  press  and  elsewhere  that  he  i9  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  capital  is  sought  to  be  made  out  of  it,  although  frequently 
distasteful  to  the  subject  of  it. 

Every  Roman  Catholic  who  enters  the  army  as  an  American 
patriot  deserves  credit,  aids  his  country  and  his  church  as  a 
religious  institution,  and  strikes  a  telling  blow  at  politico- 
ecclesiasticism.  As  a  soldier  loses  his  identity  as  a  part  of  any 
other  organization  when  he  becomes  an  American  soldier,  so 
a  citizen  ought  to  lose  his  identity  as  a  member  of  any  other 
governmental  organization  when  he  becomes  a  member  of  the 
army  of  American  citizens. 

Romanism  has  had  phenomenal  success  in  securing  public 
money  and  political  offices.  It  is  the  most  persistent  lobbyist 
in  American  political  history.  It  has  been  audacious  and 
intimidating  in  its  demands.  The  oppoi*tunities  afforded  by 
popular  goveiTiment  have  stimulated  its  I'apacity.  It  is 
understood  that  when  it  asks  or  demands  political  favors  it 
has  votes  to  give  or  withhold  in  return  for  concessions  or 
refusals.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  accepted  Romanist 
doctrine.  Its  adherents  are  first  Roma/nists,  and  afterward, 
citizens. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  the  only  class  of  our  citizens  who, 
when  any  of  their  number  are  elected  or  appointed  to  office, 
consider  the  office  a  personal  possession  to  be  used  in  the 
interest  of  their  church  and  its  member's,  making  profession 
of  their  faith  the  basis  of  appointment  to  positions  under  them. 
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They  have  a  perfect  right  to  their  ratio  of  representation 
in  all  public  offieea,  if  they  can  secure  it  because  of  fitness  and 
loyal  Auiericauisni. 

lu  niakiug  up  a  party  ticket  at  a  political  eonveutiou  the 
rule  is  that  when  a  Romanist  is  nominated  he  is  uomiuated 
because  he  is  a  Roman  ist. 

The  presence  of  Roman  Catholics  in  educational,  delibera- 
tive, legislative,  and  patriotic  or  other  bodies  is  always  a 
restraint  upon  the  patriotic  sentiment  based  u{H>n  the  reoogui- 
tian  of  the  origin  and  sources  of  our  liberties  aud  civilization, 
because  these  were  born  in  contest  aud  protest  against  the 
cruelties  and  oppression  of  politico-ecclesiastical  Romanism. 

Always  isolating  themselves  from  their  fellow-eitizeua  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  public  weal,  they  become  the  dis- 
tuibera  of  harmony.  If  there  is  a  school  controversy  in  any 
community  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  it.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  fuse,  as  that  would  lead  to  iudivitUial  thinking  and 
that  would  destroy  solidarity  and  projuote  individual  patriot- 
ism. This  must  not  be  allowed.  They  must  first  be  recog- 
nized, not  as  citizens  and  patriots,  but  its  Romanists. 

During  the  Spanish- American  war,  when  many  Roman 
Catholic  organizations  were  assuring  the  President  of  their 
loyalty,  and  were  dilating  upon  the  virtue  of  patriotism,  it  was 
not  only  a  good  omen,  but  a  good  time  to  detach  themselves 
permanently  from  the  jiower  of  politico-ecclesiaaticism  aud 
with  loyalty  to  their  country  and  to  their  religion  become 
loyal  American  citizens,  and  many  of  them  have  given  proof 
that  they  did  thus  detach  themselves.  Otherwise,  their 
previous  politico-ecclesiastical  masters  will  use  their  patriot- 
ism the  more  thoroughly  to  assert  their  power  over  political 
parties  and  leaders. 

Whenever  a  promioent  Roman  Catholic  takes  an  attitude 
in  harmony  with  the  generally  accepted  views  concerning  the 
character,  the  purpose,  and  the  protection  of  American  institu- 
tions he  is  immediately  assaulted  by  liomau  Catholic  editoi'S 
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and  speakers  appai'ently  for  the  only  reason  that  he  has  not 
acted  €t8  a  Roman  Catholic  in  the  performance  of  his  public 
dnties  or  in  the  expression  of  his  opinion.  When  the  ven- 
erated ex-Chief  Judge  Chailes  P.  Daly  in  New  York  City 
expressed  publicly  his  conviction  that  the  State  Constitution 
ought  to  be  amended  so  that  it  would  provide  for  and  thor- 
oughly protect  the  public-school  system,  and  that  it  ought 
also  so  to  be  amended  as  to  prohibit  sectarian  appropiiations, 
he  was  assaulted  in  arguments  before  Committees  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  by  paid  Romanist  lawyers  represent- 
ing the  interests  of  Romanism,  as  being  not  only  not  a 
representative  Roman  Catholic  but  as  presenting  views  un- 
worthy of  consideration,  because  he  was  in  his  dotage ;  and 
these  assaults  were  made  by  men  who,  so  far  as  pei'soual 
character  was  concerned,  were  not  worthy  to  unloose  the 
latchet  of  his  shoes. 

When  Judge  Joseph  McKenna  as  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  decided  that  the  Secretary  of  War  had  no 
power  to  grant  permission  for  the  erection  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  at  West  Point  without  legislative  action, 
although  legfd  authorities  with  perfect  unanimity  approved 
the  decision  of  the  Attorney  General,  because  the  decision 
intei'fered  with  the  purposes  of  Romanism  in  the  matter  in 
question,  Roman  Catholic  editors,  pnests,  and  lawyers  assaulted 
the  Judge  on  no  other  ground  than  that  he  had  not  rendered 
a  decision,  despite  the  legal  features  of  the  case,  as  a  Roman 
Catholic. 

Just  in  proportion  as  a  Roman  Catholic  is  detached  from 
the  political  claims  of  the  ecclesiasticism  of  his  church  does 
he  become  a  patriot  and  more  firmly  attached  to  the  religious 
claims  of  his  church. 

Bishop  Gilmour  of  Cleveland,  O,,  wrote  in  1873 :  "Nation- 
alities must  be  subordinate  to  religion,  and  we  must  learn  that 
we  are  Catholics  first,  and  citizens  next.  God  is  above  man^ 
and  the  church  above  the  state." 
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To  keep  up  their  isolation  and  separation  tliey  insist  that 
everything  is  sectarian  that  is  not  Roman  Catholic. 

When  their  neglected  and  criminal  classes  enter  State  and 
undenominational  institutions  they  insist  upon  isolation  as 
Romanists  and  demand  their  own  chaplains. 

Henry  J,  Raymond  wrote  in  a  pungent  editorial  forty  years 
ago  in  the  New  York  Times^  sentiments  which  i,vouW  illunii- 
uate  with  truth  the  editorial  columns  of  auy  modern  daily 
paper:  "Their  duty  is  to  become  Americans,  to  study  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  to  lit  themselves  for  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  which  American  citizenship  imposes.  If  they 
had  doue  this  more  generally  ;  if  they  had  acted  hei'e  more 
uniformly  a.s  Americans  and  not  as  Irishmen  ;  if  they  had  been 
lesa  clannish,  less  anxious  to  perpetuate  here  their  foreign 
habits  and  feelings,  and  more  ready  to  adapt  their  conduct  to 
their  new  relations,  they  would  have  given  noocciusioii  for  the 
political  movements  which  are  now  so  rife  and  so  strong 
against  them." 

Protestants  often  contribute  to  patriotic  movements  if  the 
fact  is  not  to  be  published,  but  great  pains  are  taken  by 
Roman  Catholics  to  publish  the  names  of  Protestant  subscrib- 
ers to  their  funds.  When  from  religious  or  political  consitl- 
erations  a  person  of  prominence  Joins  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cliurch  it  ia  extensively  advertised.  Father  Young,  in  his 
"  Catholic  and  Protestant  Countries  Compared,"  gives  a  mus- 
ter roll  of  prominent  Protestant  political  and  other  sinners  who 
have  in  late  years  become  Roman  Catholic  saints.  It  ia  an 
impi-essive  list  for  St,  Peter. 

Romanism  attempts  to  prohibit  the  parades  of  Orangemen 
and  other  celebrations  that  recall  the  oppression  and  persecu- 
tion by  Romanism  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  but  insists 
upon  its  right  to  parade  the  streets  of  our  cities  and  flaunt  its 
foreign  bannei's  in  the  faces  of  our  people,  and  even  demands 
that  Roman  flags  shall  fly  from  governmental  buildings  on 
days  which  celebrate  histoi'ic  incidents  iu  which   American 
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dtizens  not  only  have  no  interest,  but  which  recall  facts  that 
tell  of  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  securing  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  which  we  now  enjoy.  They  might  with  as 
good  reason  protest  against  the  celebration  of  the  victories  of 
Manila  and  Santiago ! 

We  hail  with  delight  the  many  evidences  that  individual 
Roman  Catholics  are  asserting  their  manhood  and  are  acting 
in  political  matters  as  responsible  men  and  individual  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  are  declining  to  be  counted  among  the  num- 
ber whose  political  volitions  and  judgments  are  subject  to  the 
mandate  and  delivery  of  another.  Our  protest  is  not  against 
any  man's  religion,  which  ought  to  constitute  his  relations  to 
his  God  and  thus  determine  his  relations  to  his  neighbor,  but 
against  any  religious  leader  or  leaders  using  ecclesiastical 
power  to  dictate  a  man's  civic  and  political  action,  and  putting 
him  to  disadvantage  in  his  relations  to  his  fellow-citizens  by 
offensively  pushing  to  the  front  the  fact  that  he  is  acting  first 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  and  then  as  an  American  citizen. 

WhUe  the  breaking  away  from  the  mass  of  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  voters  of  any  considerable  number  of  voters  to  act 
independently  and  assert  their  individual  sovereignty  is  a 
hopeful  omen  and  ought  to  be  encouraged,  it  is  a  misfortune 
to  have  them  do  it  cls  Romanists  and  to  continue  the  solidarity 
based  on  race  and  religion  in  their  new  political  relations, 
which  has  made  the  condition  from  which  they  are  trying  to 
emancipate  themselves  a  social  menace  and  a  political  peril. 

Politicians  and  office-seekers  must  not  only  treat  Irish 
Romanists  as  Americans,  but  they  must  treat  American 
Americans  as  Americans.  Let  political  pattings  on  the  head 
be  gently  approving  in  both  cases  and  not  a  pat  for  the  Irish- 
American  and  a  blow  for  the  native  American.  Let  all  be 
treated  as  Americans. 

The  American  republic  has  a  right  to  expect  that,  sharing 
Mjnal  privileges  and  responsibilities  under  our  institutions 
(nth  all  others,  Roman  Catholics  will  stop  this  unreasonable 
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and  disloyal  isolatiou  and  become  assimilated  as  Americans 
like  other  nationalities,  sectarians,  and  religi^'uists. 

The  policy  of  concentrating  the  Roman  Catholics  in  cities 
and  also  in  definite  localities  of  sparaely  fx>pulated  States  and 
Territories  waa  openly  announced  a  few  years  since.  Rome 
always  works  on  a  well-devised  plan  for  political  conquest. 
In  no  State  and  iu  but  one  Territory  are  the  Romanist  popu- 
lations in  an  actual  majority,  but  in  several,  by  intrigue  aod 
solidarity,  they  hold  the  balance  of  power. 

For  enhancing  political  power  they  resort  to  every  device 
and  put  forth  eveiy  effoi't  to  keep  their  [teople  from  assimilat- 
ing with  their  fellow-citizens.  If  this  course  is  necessary  to 
preserve  their  people  for  their  chuieh,  what  a  lamentable  con- 
fession it  ia  that  Romanism  and  republicanism  are  necessiirily 
antagonistic,  and  that  loyalty  to  the  one  must  mean  disloyalty 
to  the  other. 

So  long  as  party  lines  in  the  United  States  are  sharply 
diawu  between  the  Republicans  and  Democrats,  the  solid 
Roman  Catholic  vote  of  about  12i  per  cent,  of  the  entire  vote 
of  13,000,000  hohls  the  balance  of  power  and  can  determine  a 
national  election  by  judiciously  transferring  even  one-fourth  of 
its  strength  solidly  to  either  political  party.  The  independent 
vote  in  the  country  is  estimated  at  two  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
vote,  which  just  about  represents  the  amount  of  the  average 
popular  majority  iu  a  national  election.  Does  not  this  state 
of  facts  demonstrate  the  peril  of  the  possible  transfer  without 
argument  of  even  a  small  fraction  of  the  aggregate  vote  from 
one  aide  to  another  at  the  dictation  of  a  single  will  ? 

In  a  political  campaign  we  hear  about  the  boss  massing  the 
German  vote,  and  the  Irish  vote,  and  the  Italian  vote.  The 
only  massing  of  the  representatives  of  these  different  nationali- 
ties which  can  always  be  made  effective  is  that  baaed  upon  the 
cohesive  power  of  politico-ecclesiastical  Romanism. 

What  a  criminal  farce  the  sacred  and  responsible  privilege 
of  suffrage  becomes  in  the  hands  of  these  legions,  which  are 
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subject  to  the  dictation  of  a  political  priest  and  can  be  deliv- 
ered in  the  mass  by  a  politico-ecclesiastical  boss !  The  spec- 
tacle is  humiliating  and  its  effects  are  staggering  to  hopes  for 
the  perpetuity  of  free  institutions,  while  this  aspect  of  affairs 
is  not  transformed. 

The  political  necessities  of  subjection  and  solidarity  in  vot- 
ing force  compel  strenuous  and  persistent  efforts  to  keep 
their  force  in  isolation,  and  this  logically  requires  every  effort 
to  keep  them  away  from  companionships  not  dominated  by 
the  machine.  This  means  separation  from  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, lest  they  should  learn  to  think  and  act  for  themselves. 
All  this  is  antagonistic  to  the  American  theory  and  hostile  to 
homogeneity  of  citizenship. 

How  regrettable  it  is  that  while  there  are  such  shining  ex- 
amples of  patriotism  among  Roman  Catholic  American  citizens, 
the  common  pride  of  the  nation,  in  the  military,  naval,  and 
civil  service,  and  while  there  are  thousands  of  the  rank  and 
file  equally  patriotic,  politico-ecclesiastical  Romanism  seeks 
to  pervert  these  very  names  and  persons  to  its  political 
uses,  by  rating  them  in  the  common  solidarity  which  it  seeks 
by  its  system  to  control  in  molding  our  institutions  ac- 
cording to  its  pattern. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Pope  published  in  the  New  York  Merald, 
February  26,  1893,  Archbishop  Ireland  objects  to  the  policy 
of  isolation  advocated  by  certain  of  his  coreligionists  in  the 
United  States,  and  makes  the  following  remarkable  statement : 

"  So  long  as  this  unnatural  separation  continues  the  transi- 
tion of  the  sons  of  immigrants  from  one  side  to  the  other  will 
ilways  be  effected  in  a  violent  manner  and  very  often  will  be 
accompanied  by  the  loss  of  their  faith.  Consequently  the 
influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  upon  the  public  in  general 
bas,  up  to  the  present  time,  remained  very  slight  and  the  num- 
ber of  converts  very  few ;  it  has  always  been  regarded  with 
suspicion  and  as  a  menace.  And  this  is  why,  when  a  young, 
unbitious  Catholic  has  wished  to  make  himself  a  name  either 
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himself,  at  leaat  in  the  puWic  eye,  from  all  couuectiou  and 
sympathy  with  the  suspected  foreigoen 

"  No  Catholic  cau  present  himself  for  election  to  a  high 
political  position  without  having  previously  broken  with  the 
Catholic  body  and  declared  himself  without  reserve  in  har- 
mony with  American  institutions.  Thus  it  is  tliat  tonlay  not 
a  few  of  those  Catholics  who  occupy  high  political  positions 
in  the  United  States  have  abandoned  the  practice  of  their  . 
religion/^  ^| 

If  the  Archbishop's  practice,  and  the  piactice  of  his  church,      ' 
had  conformed  to  what  he  states  to  be  the  facts  and  to  the 
corrective  theory  which  he  bases  upon  these  facts,  multitudes 
of  Roman  Catholics   would  have  re-enfoiced   the  hosts  who 
are  uncon<litionally  loyal  to  their  country  as  Americans.  ^M 

But  this  sanie  Archbishop  said  in  his  address  before  the^^ 
Baltimore  Congress  of  Roman  Catholic  laymen : 

"  Go  to  your  homes  with  the  enthusiasm  that  you  have 
shown  here  j  spread  it  in  txeiry  State  in  the  Union,  and  say  thei*e 
is  a  new  departui'e  among  Catholics  in  the  United  States. 
Tell  them  there  is  a  new  mission  open  for  laymen.  The  long 
exj>ected  day  has  come  when  Catholic  Bishops,  priests,  and 
laymen  rise  up  and  say,  Hencefodh  toe  will  act  as  one  man 
in  accordance  with  our  religion." 

The  platform  of  the  laymen  gave  this  response  to  the  Aj-ch- 
bishop's  heated  appeal : 

"  AVe  demand,  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  justice,  that  this 
freedom  [of  the  Holy  See]  be  scrupulously  respected  by  all 
secular  governments.  We  protest  against  the  assumption  by 
any  such  government  of  a  right  to  affect  the  interests  or  con- 
trol the  actions  of  our  Holy  Father  by  any  form  of  hyuJ<tti4m^ 
or  otlier  public  act  to  which  ImfuU  approbation  has  not  been 
previously  given,  and  we  pledge  Leo  XUI.,  the  worthy  Pontiff 
to  whose  hands  Almighty  God  has  committed  the  helm  of 
Peter's  bark  amid  the  tempests  of  this  stormy  age,  the  loyal 
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ff^pathy  and  unstinted  aid  of  all  his  spiritual  children  in 
vindicating  that  perfect  liberty  which  he  justly  claims  as  his 
sacred  and  inalienable  light." 

In  harmony  with  the  above  injunctions  and  instructions,  the 
always  orthodox  CkUholic  World  says : 

"  In  performing  their  duties  as  citizens,  electors,  and  public 
officers,  Catholics  are  always,  and  under  all  circumstances,  to 
act  simply  as  Catholics." 

In  the  critical  political  contest  of  the  autumn  of  1898 
as  important  issues  were  at  stake  as  the  American  elect- 
ors were  ever  called  to  pass  upon.  The  financial  credit  of 
the  nation  was  still  in  the  balance,  as  one  of  the  political 
parties  had,  in  its  platform  in  every  State,  either  definitely 
pronounced  for  free  silver  or  sought  to  evade  the  issue.  The 
United  States  Peace  Commissioners  in  Paris  were  facing  the 
Spanish  Peace  Commissioners  at  the  most  critical  juncture  of 
their  negotiations.  Sagasta  was  avowedly  procrastinating  in 
the  hope  that  our  Congressional  elections  would  prove  that 
the  American  people  were  opposed  to  reaping  the  legitimate 
harvest  of  their  successful  war  with  Spain.  The  intrenching 
of  the  United  States  in  her  new  and  commanding  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  was  at  stake.  At  this  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  republic  and  of  civilization,  the  Roman  Catholic 
religious  press  and  the  political  press  under  its  domination 
gave  "aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,"  by  disloyally  magni- 
fying the  imperfections  of  the  business  management  of  the  war, 
by  ignoring  the  magnificent  results  of  the  war  and  the  prin- 
ciples involved,  and  by  seeking  to  heap  ridicule  upon  the  most 
prominent  characters  taking  part  in  the  contest,  from  the 
President  down,  by  disgraceful  cartoons.  The  results  of  the 
elections  for  Congressmen  and  for  members  of  legislatures, 
in  States  where  United  States  Senators  were  to  be  elected, 
show  that,  at  the  centers  of  population,  where  the  Roman 
Catholic  vote  is  massed,  almost  without  exception  the  elections 
resulted  in  an  assault  upon  the  financial  credit  of  the  country. 
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in  a  vote  of  conflemnation  of  the  ail  ministration  of  President 
McKinley,  and  iu  exteiuling  comfort  to  Spain,  But  the 
American  2i€!ople  as  a  whole  neutralized  and  crushed  the 
enemy  within  our  gates. 

Whenever  a  regiment  of  soldiers  of  the  National  (ruard  or 
regular  army  is  invited  to  attend  any  church  service  as  a 
regiment,  decent  propi-iety  would  seem  to  demand  that,  in 
case  they  wear  their  uniforms,  they  should  also  bear  their 
flag.  Here  we  record  an  interesting  historic  incident  occur- 
ring on  the  eve  of  our  war  with  Spain  : 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Duffy,  temporary  commanding  officer  of 
the  Sixty-ninth  New  York  National  Guai'd  Regiment,  issued 
an  order  in  which  he  said  : 

"  In  acceptance  of  invitation  from  the  Most  Reverend  Arch- 
bishop Corrigan,  the  regiment  will  parade  iu  fatigue  uniform, 
overcoats,  and  white  gloves,  on  Thursday,  March  17,  1898, 
and  proceed  to  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  to  assist  at  pontifical 
mass." 

It  is  the  custom,  established  by  years  of  usage,  for  the 
Sixty-ninth  to  attend  divine  service  on  St.  Patrick's  day, 
and  the  practice  has  never  caused  any  comment,  because  the 
organization  has  always  been,  until  recently,  an  exclusively 
Irish  commaml.  But  the  churcb  parade  attracted  observa- 
tion at  this  time  because  of  the  decree  of  the  Holy  Office, 
which  was  published  recently^  foi^bidMng  the  use  of  "Natwfmlj 
Stctie^  or  other  embUtm  of  purely  secidar  organis^Umu  in  any 
service  of  the  church,  whether  at  the  obsequies  of  officials  of 
standing  or  celebrations  wbere  flags  are  necessary."  The 
decree  was  issued  in  consequence  of  the  controversy  which 
resulted  from  the  order,  issued  by  Bishop  McDonnell  of 
Brooklyn,  directing  the  removal  of  a  flag  with  which  a  Catho- 
lic church  was  decorated.  A  prominent  Catholic  paper  de- 
fended the  action  of  Bishop  McDonnell,  and  in  order  to  show 
that  his  action  was  approved  by  the  Vatican,  the  Holy  Office 
issued  the  decree  that  ooly  blessed  banners  may  be  used  in 
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the  church.  The  banners  wliich  may  l>e  used  must  be  em- 
blems of  an  organization  the  status  of  which  is  fully  approved 
by  the  Bishop,  and  the  society  must  be  under  the  Bisliop's 
]*uris<lictiou,  and  must  depend  on  his  authoI^t}^  The 
banner  must  also  bear  a  religious  mark.  The  disjiatch  in 
which  the  decree  wa«  reported  said: 

'*  The  decree  admits  that  the  American  flag  is  one  which 
should  be  to  all  Americans  an  emblem  of  freedom,  but  that 
it  can  never  be  considered  as  a  fitting  decoration  for  the  house 
of  God," 

Would  not  a  regiment  of  soldiers  consenting  to  appear  in 
uniform  without  their  flag,  under  any  circumstances,  as  Ro- 
manists instead  of  as  American  soldiere,  be  embarrassed  in  the 
presence  of  the  Spaniards,  to  determine  whether  they  w^yq 
fighting  as  Americans  or  as  Romanists  ? 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1899,  the  members  of  the  "gallant 
Sixty-ninth  "  regiment  of  New  York  National  Guard  were 
weclomed  as  the  "returning  braves,"  and  were  reviewed  at 
the  City  Hall  by  Mayor  Van  Wyck  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Commissioners  and  heads  of  City  Departments,  and  at  the 
Archiepisco]>al  palace  by  *'  Archbishop  Corrigan  vvith  several 
priests  of  the  Cathedral.  .  .  When  they  broke  ranks,  they 
were  not  slow  to  make  complaints  against  the  acts  of  their  su- 
perior ofliicers  while  the  regiment  was  in  camp  in  the  South," 
where  the  said  regiment  had  made  a  most  disreputable  record 
for  unmilitary  and  disorderly  conduct.  What  did  this  demon- 
stration  over  the  Sixty-ninth  by  certain  newspapers  and  by 
the  municipal  government  mean?  Simply  to  impress  upon 
the  public  the  fact  that  this  was  a  Roman  Catholic  regiment 
which  both  marched  and  voted  mechanically. 

It  matters  not  how  high  the  ofticial  political  position  a 
Roman  Catholic  may  hold,  he  still  recognizes  that  his  first 
loyalty  is  due  to  the  Pope.  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Premier  of  the  Canadian  Government,  where  two 
millions  of  the  total  population  of  five  millions  are   Roman 
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Catholics,  delivered  an  address  in  May,  1898,  in  which  he 
admitted  that  he  had  signed  a  memorial  to  the  Pope  against 
the  iaterfereiR-e  of  bishops  aud  priests  iu  the  Cauatliaii  elec- 
tions. The  address  establishes  two  facts:  first,  that  ecclesias- 
tics dictated  to  the  voters,  and  second,  the  Premier  recognizes 
the  authority  of  tlie  Pope  over  himself  and  over  the  bishops 
and  priests,  and  through  them  over  the  voters;  thus  subject- 
ing the  civil  government,  from  Premier  to  voter,  to  the  will  of 
the  Pope.     Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  said  : 

"  But  wlien  it  came  to  this,  that  electors,  poor  men,  farm- 
ers, laborers,  and  so  on,  were  ordered  to  violate  their  own  con- 
sciences ;  when  they  were  told  frotn  the  pulpit  that  they  could 
not  exercise  the  right  of  suffi'age  as  they  saw  fit  to  do; 
when  they  were  told  that  it  was  a  grievous  sin  to  vote  for  one 
party  or  the  other — I  care  not  at  this  moment  which — what 
was  I  to  do  ?  Wa«t  I  to  allow  these  things  to  go  on  ?  Sir,  as  a 
dutiful  Roman  Catholic,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  and  the  duty 
of  those  who  were  a.ssociated  with  me — not  in  the  Government, 
not  in  Parliament,  but  in  many  walks  of  social  life — to  apjieal 
to  the  head  of  the  church,  to  declare  that  we  are  not  inferior 
to  any  other  chissof  men;  that  we  could  exercise  our  civil  and 
political  rights  just  as  our  countrymen  of  the  Protestant  per- 
suasion could  ;  that  the  privilege  they  had,  we  had." 

An  illustration  of  the  narrowness  and  bigotry  that  politico- 
ecclesiastical  Romanism  introduces  into  the  associations  of 
men,  even  in  the  face  of  death  and  grief,  is  found  in  the  ex- 
perience of  Bishop  FitzGerald  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  the  largest  Protestant  body  in  America,  who  was 
present  in  Havana  and  at  the  Palace  on  the  day  of  burial  of 
the  victims  of  the  destruction  of  the  Maine.  General  Lee 
cordially  welcomed  him.  Captain  Sigsbee  said  to  him  that 
"  his  presence  was  providential"  He  could  not  stay,  because 
of  the  sailing  of  his  ship,  to  attend  the  services  at  the  ceme- 
tery. He  could  have  taken  part,  however,  in  the  services  at 
the  Palace. 
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The  following  statement  by  Captain  Sigsbee  appears  in 
the  Centurij  Magazine  for  Deceraber,  1898: 

"  Appreciating  the  sentiments  of  the  relatives  of  those  who 
were  lost,  I  previously  asked  Chaplain  Chid  wick  if  some 
arrangement  could  not  be  made  whereby  prayers  might  be 
read  over  the  Protestant  dead  by  a  Protestant  clergy mao  or 
by  myself.  He  had  referred  the  question  to  the  Bishop,  who 
had  politely  negatived  the  proposition.  I  did  not  like  this, 
because  I  desired  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  comfort 
the  families  and  friends  of  the  deceased  men ;  therefore, 
when  I  was  presented  to  the  Bishop,  I  renewed  my  request, 
with  a  statement  of  the  difficulties  of  Ihe  case.  The  Bishop 
was  very  kind,  but  had  to  i-egret  his  inability  to  concede  the 
point.  I  wa.s  much  disturbed;  in  fact,  I  was  indignant,  for 
my  mood  in  the  presence  of  those  coffins  was  one  requiring 
great  effort  at  self-repression ;  therefore  I  remarked  to  Dr. 
Congosto  that  if  I  had  l>een  fully  prepared  for  a  refusal  I 
should  probably  not  have  felt  free  to  accept  the  offer  of  the 
Spanish  authorities  to  take  charge  of  the  funeral  ceremonies 
— that  I  should  have  preferred  to  take  them  under  my  own 
charge,  in  such  a  way  that  I  could  have  given  to  each  creed 
freedom  to  bury  its  dead  after  its  own  forms.  In  this  I  was 
doubtless  lacking  in  tact.  Nevertheless,  I  wiis  sincere.  My 
position  was  so  difficult  that  I  felt  that  I  could  speak  plainly 
to  Dr.  Congosto,  who,  as  I  have  alreatly  said,  had  lived  in  the 
United  States.  In  my  opinion,  the  Bishop  of  Havana  and 
Chaplain  Chidwick  were  finite  acceptable  to  officiate  at  the 
grave  of  any  Christian ;  but  this  was  not  a  matter  for  my 
consideration  alone ;  others  were  to  be  considered." 

Undoubtedly  a  large  proportion  of  the  dead  sailors  were 
fi'om  Protestant  families.  Anyway,  they  were  the  defenders 
of  a  Christian  and  not  of  a  sectarian  nation.  Rome  ought  to 
have  been  b:oad  enough,  or  at  least  politic  enough,  to  recog. 
nize  that  our  Cliristian  civilization  tolerates  all  forms  of 
religious  fiiith,  including  Romau  Catholicism. 
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The  Utest  phase  of  this  matter  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  from  the  New  York  Herald  of  January  31, 
1899: 

"Havana,  Monday. — Bishop  Santander  has  served  notice 
that  no  Protestant  clergyman  can  take  active  part  in  the  cei-e- 
monies  over  the  graves  of  the  Maine's  dead,  who  are  buried 
in  the  Cristobal  Colon  Cemetery.  The  women  who  are 
arranging  the  ceremonies  for  February  15  had  planned  that 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant  prayers  should  be  said.  The 
Bishop's  decision  has  thrown  them  into  confusion,  and  while 
most  of  them  are  inclined  to  accept  the  decision  without  pro- 
test, some  are  so  bitter  that  they  would  appeal  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  enforce  what  they  call  their  rights. 

"I  found  Bishop  Sautander  this  afternoon  boiling  over 
with  wrath  at  what  he  considers  an  outrage  and  insult  com- 
mitted by  General  Wilson  and  Colonel  Brown  in  Matanzaa 
Province.     Speaking  of  February  15,  he  said  : 

"'The  Colon  Cemetery  has  been  blessed  according  to  the 
Catholic  ritual,  I  can  no  more  permit  a  Protestant  ceremony 
there  than  I  could  allow  one  in  tlie  Catholic  Church.  Many 
of  those  who  died  when  the  Maine  was  destroyed  were 
Catholics.  It  would  ottend  their  memory  to  permit  a  Prot- 
estant ceremony,  and  none  can  take  place  within  the  ceme- 
tery. 

"  *  I  know/  the  Bishop  said,  *  that  similar  action  is  contem- 
plated in  Havana;  a  resolution  to  that  effect  having  been 
prepared  for  introduction  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Ayunta- 
miento.  The  cemeteries  were  built  with  our  money  ami  the 
title  belongs  to  the  Church.  I  have  protested  to  General 
Brooke  and  ^vill  carry  the  protest  to  Washington  and 
Rome,  if  necessary.  This  profanation  of  sacred  soil  cannot 
be.'" 

Humanity,  toleration,  liberty  of  conscience,  decency  on  the 
part  of  the  papal  rulers  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  would 
have  given  them  justly  the  dominion  of  the   entire   world 
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to-day,  but  they  preferred  in  the  past,  and  prefer  to-day,  the 
subjection  of  conscience  to  human  bondage  for  political  pur- 
poses rather  than  liberty  of  conscience  which  asserts  the 
rights  of  man  as  man. 

American  Romanists  must  honestly  recognize  historic  facts 
as  they  enjoy  our  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  not  seek  to 
intrench  here  the  ecclesiastical  bondage  under  which  they 
suffered  beyond  the  seas.  They  have  perfect  political 
equality  and  religious  liberty  here;  let  them  be  loyally 
satisfied. 

Full  credit  and  praise  we  would  give  for  their  religious 
work,  but  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  cry  religious  peraecu- 
tion  when  their  injustices  are  exposed,  to  cover  up  political 
moves. 

We  will  be  told  by  the  ignorant  commentator  and  the  clois- 
tered scholar,  and  the  compromising  citizen  and  the  unscrupu- 
lous politician,  that  we  are  alarmists.  We  are  also  told  that 
Rome  loses  great  numbei's  of  adherents  through  the  power  of 
our  free  schools  and  free  institutions,  and  by  the  detaching 
power  of  our  independent  national  spirit,  and  that  thus  nat- 
urally these  matters  will  adjust  themselves,  and  that  therefore 
there  is  no  peril. 

No  pei'il!  to  the  coming  citizenship  and  to  the'  republic 
under  such  educational  influences,  when  loyalty  to  republican 
institutions  is  the  only  security  for  the  pei-petuation  of  lib- 
erty, and  when  we  are  boldly  confronted  by  a  power  that  has 
for  centuries  proved  to  be  a  politico-ecclesiastical  conspirator 
against  the  liberties  of  mankind  ? 

No  peril!  to  multitudes  of  American  youth,  when  the 
changeless  Jesuits  control  the  Pope,  and  teach  that  he  is  in- 
fallible, and  that  he  has  the  absolute  right  to  demand  the 
obedience  of  all  citizens  and  civil  powers  ? 

No  peril!  when  a  Roman  archbishop  announces  that  he 
and  his  brethren  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  Canada,  and 
through  it  have  controlled  the  elections,  and  asserts  that,  by  a 
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similar  nae  of  the  hthtwe  of  2>otver,  Presidential  elections  will 
be  decided  in  this  republic? 

No  peril  f  when  in  national  elections  the  States  are  so 
evenly  balanced  that  a  command  from  a  Roman  Pope  or 
Roman  American  Cardinal  Prince  can  order  Roman  legions, 
the  subjects  of  a  foreign  ruler,  in  sufficient  numbei's  t'O  march 
to  the  polls  and  determine  one  way  or  the  other  the  moat 
momentous  issues  ? 

No  peril/  when  members  of  constitutional  conventions  and 
the  people's  legislators  in  nation  and  State  are  cajoled  or  ter- 
rorized into  action  opposed  to  their  convictions  by  corrupt 
politico-ecclesiastical  combinations  and  lobbies,  and  when 
nominating  and  platform-making  conventions  of  the  great 
national  pulitical  parties  can  be  induced,  either  by  the  influ- 
ence of  political  representatives  of  a  religious  sect,  or  by  the 
blandishments  of  a  single  priestly  political  wire-puller,  to  bar- 
ter the  assertion  of  righteous  principle  for  an  ignis  fattens  of 
undeliverable  votes  ? 

No  peril  f  when  an  honestly  and  truthfully  spoken  allitera- 
tion, in  which  the  word  Romanism  appeara  in  its  legitimate 
place  in  a  clerical  Presbyterian  sandwich,  can  determine  who 
shall  be  the  President  of  the  great  republic  ? 

No  peril!  when  in  many  of  the  States  and  municipalities 
this  foi'eign  political  power  has  such  domination  that,  for  the 
support  of  its  schools  and  other  institutions  wheie  youth  are 
trained,  its  sleepless  and  greedy  managers  thrust  their  aims 
elbow-deep  into  the  public  treasuries? 

No  peril  /  when  '*  i»litical  damnation  "  is  openly  threatened 
by  this  power  against  citizens  who  dare  oppose  its  un-Ameri- 
can demands  and  aggressions  ? 

No  peril/  when  Jesuit  teachers  say,  "a  slave  state  in  the 
church,"  in  eai*s  that  are  not  permitted  to  hear  the  American 
doctrine  of  "a  free  chui'ch  in  a  free  state "  ? 

No  peril/  when  the  secular  press  seems  to  be  largely  under 
Jesuitical  censorship,  and  is,  because  of  political  considera- 
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tioDS,  afraid  to  warn  the  people  of  dangers  from  a  power  that 
has  enslaved  the  intellect  and  conscience  of  man  in  every 
land? 

No  peril/  when  American  citizens  are  summoned  to  Rome 
to  answer  for  the  crime  of  loyalty  to  American  institutions  ? 

iVa  pe/'il !  when  the  papal  dictator  of  over  nine  millions  of 
our  population  declares  that  "  all  Catholic  teachers  should  do 
all  in  their  power  to  cause  the  constitutions  of  States  and  leg- 
islation to  be  modeled  on  the  principles  of  the  Church,"  and 
that  "  all  Catholic  writers  and  journalists  should  never  for  an 
instant  lose  sight  of  this  prescription  "  ? 

No  peril!  when  conscienceless  politicians  by  the  thousand 
in  this  republic  are  ready  to  barter  away  the  fundamental 
principles  of  republican  liberties  for  any  office,  from  alderman 
to  President  ? 

No  peril !  when  already  throughout  the  land  millions  of 
dollars  are  annually  paid  from  public  funds  for  sectarian 
purposes  and  sectarian  teaching,  furnishing  the  beginnings  of 
a  courtship  designed  to  end  in  the  marriage  of  the  chui-ch  and 
state,  and  the  church  in  question  teaching  disloyalty  to  the 
state  it  would  wed  ? 

No  peril  yi\W  menace  American  institutions  when  all  citi- 
zens who  enjoy  our  civil  and  religious  liberties  in  theory  and 
practice  conduct  themselves  m  Americans. 

dboune:  in  numbers  and  in  political  power  throughout 

the  world. 

The  march  of  the  papal  power  in  recent  history  toward 
annihilation  has  presented  a  most  magnificent  spectacle  to  the 
world's  advancing  civilization.  Its  defeat  on  every  field  of 
contest  has  been  marked  by  the  pix)gres8  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  man.  Napoleon  III.  bolstered  the 
throne  of  the  temporal  power  of  Pius  IX.  with  French  bay- 
onets, and  placed  the  Austrian  Maximilian  on  a  throne  in 
Mexico  with  a  French  army  and  the  Pope's  blessing  to  sup- 
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port  bim.  Napoleon  III.  straiigle<l  tlie  republic  in  France 
and  becuiiie  Kiuperor  witli  the  Pope's  approval  antl  blessing. 
Miiximiliau,  deaerted  by  Napoleon  111.  in  Mexico,  was 
executed  by  the  stniggliiig  and  outraged  people,  and  widowed 
Carlotta  wandered,  a  royal  maniac,  from  coui't  to  court  iu 
Euiope. 

Tliree  chapters  of  modern  history  in  which  the  papal  power 
had  vital  iutei'ests,  and  in  which  it  was  made  to  stagger  toward 
its  final  overthrow,  had  their  genesis  at  Sedan  :  the  overthrow 
of  imperialism  iu  France;  the  exodus  and  destrnt'tion  t»f  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope  ;  and  the  creation  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  Gertnan  Empire.  The  countrymen  of  Luther, 
knocking  at  the  gates  of  Pai'is,  completed  the  work  begun  by 
Luther  at  Worms.  Victor  Emmaiinel  entered  Rome  and 
made  it  the  capital  of  United  Itfdy,  and  completed  the  work 
fur  Italy  which  was  initiated  at  Sedan.  Thiei-s  au<l  the 
Republic  in  France  freed  the  Gauls  from  ecclesiastical  bond- 
age. Juarez  had  already  annihilated  the  hideous  papal  in- 
iquities in  Mexico.  Then  the  nations  rested  for  a  period, 
iuii)atiently  listening  to  the  piteous  pleadings  from  the 
prisoner  of  the  Vatican  for  the  restoration  of  his  temporal 
powei",  while  tlie  ignorant  faithful,  wdio  forgot  the  age  in  which 
they  were  living,  clinging  to  the  mummeries  of  a  mediseval 
civilization,  poured  tlieir  "Peter's  pence"  into  the  treasury  of 
the  man  whom  they  claim  to  be  St.  Peter's  successor  and 
God's  vicegerent  on  the  earth. 

Two  nations  still  remained  faithful  to  the  Pope  :  Austria, 
now  torn  with  intei'nal  dissensions,  and  his  beloved  Sitaiii. 
Spain's  continued  arrogance  and  cruelty  toward  her  colonial 
possessions,  and  the  revival  of  the  spirit  of  religious  liberty 
among  the  nations, bj'  its  widely'  diffused  light  made  her  dark- 
ness visible  and  her  murdeiii  of  the  innocent  unbearable. 

Then  the  God  of  nations  suinnKvned  the  people  who  knew 
what  absolute  civil  and  religious  libeiiy  mean  to  make  and 
write  some  concluding  chapters  iu  the  history  of  that  uatioD, 
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the  prop  of  whose  persecutions  and  iniquities  for  four 
centuries  has  been  the  papal  power,  and  in  ninety  days 
America  wrote  Manila,  Santiago,  and  Porto  Rico  with  all  their 
pr^nant  import. 

R  W.  Thompson,  in  "  Footprints  of  the  Jesuits,"  p.  456, 
says: 

"In  former  times  there  were  powerful  governments  sub- 
ject to  the  dominion  of  the  Popes,  but  all  these  have  passed 
away — not  a  single  one  is  left.  Protestant  governments 
have  risen  out  of  the  iniins  of  some,  and  are  now  rising  out  of 
those  of  others  of  them,  and  all  these  are  happy,  prosperous, 
and  pr(^ressive;  while  the  Pope  himself,  with  the  vast  mul- 
titude of  his  allies  assisting  him,  is  devoting  all  the  power 
given  him  by  the  Church  to  persuade  them  to  retrace  their 
steps  and  return  to  the  I'etrogressive  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages." 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America  there  were  eighty 
nuUioDs  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Europe.  There  was  no  other 
religion  bearing  the  name  of  Christ.  Romanism  ruled  the 
temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  powers.  It  recognized  no 
such  right  as  individual  liberty  and  no  such  obligation  as 
individual  responsibility.  Prerogative  made  privilege  impos- 
sible. 

The  Encyclical  and  Syllabus  of  Pius  IX.,  issued  in  1864 
i^ainst  what  his  Holiness  styled  errors,  has  been  appropri- 
ately designated  as  "The  Pope's  bull  against  civilization." 
Almost  every  item  in  the  indictment  against  so-called  errors 
called  a  halt  to  the  advancing  forces  of  civilization.  But  the 
forces  seem  either  to  have  repudiated  or  misunderstood  the  or- 
ders, as  they  have  proceeded  systematically  to  do  all  of  the 
things  prohibited,  and  the  Papacy  has  moved  in  a  path  filled 
with  thorns,  while  the  nations  and  the  institutions  founded 
by  the  Pope  have  met  disaster,  and  papal  condemnation  has 
been  the  harbinger  of  prosperity.  He  blessed  Napoleon  TH., 
and  he  lost  his  throne  and  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope 
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was  also  lost.  He  cursed  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  Kome  and 
the  Pope  were  both  made  prisoners,  and  the  citizens  of 
the  coucj^uered  city  indorsed  the  conquest  by  a  virtually 
unanimous  vote,  lie  blessed  Austria,  and  the  defeat  at 
Sadowa  ensued.  He  blessed  Maximilian,  and  Mexico  killed 
him  and  wiped  out  the  property  and  power  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  on  her  soil.  He  cursed  France,  and  she  reared  a 
republic  on  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  Catholic  empire.  He 
cursed  Venezuela,  and  a  Catholic  President  repudiated  the 
Vatican.  He  warned  the  Catholic  nations  with  Encyclical 
and  Syllabus,  and  Chili,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  other 
South  American  states,  with  France,  Italy,  aud  Me.xico,  met 
the  warning:  with  adverse  lemslatiou.  He  cursed  Catholic 
Brazil,  and  she  ex2)elled  the  Jesuits  aud  declared  sepai-a- 
tiou  of  church  and  state.  He  blessed  Spain,  and  she  lost 
most  of  liei'  colonies.  He  has  from  time  to  time  said  some 
apparently  tolerant  tiling  about  the  American  republic,  but 
iu  the  light  of  history  the  American  people  have  gi'ouud  for 
praying  that  he  will  at  least  preserve  a  strict  neutrality  con- 
cerning our  destiny. 

Political  Romanism  must  continue  to  decline  in  power  in 
this  country  for  the  same  reason  that  political  Mormouism 
declined,  because  it  attempts  with  unyielding  persistency  to 
antagonize  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our  Constitution,  to  destroy 
the  molding  force  of  our  educational  system,  and  to  force 
upon  the  citizen  a  perverted  loyalty. 

The  Roman  Catholics  controlled  the  polls  in  New  Mexico 
and  they  voted  against  a  State  Constitution  which  provided 
for  popular  etlucation,  and  this  fact  defeated  the  admission  of 
New  Mexico  into  the  Union. 

Our  free  institutions  constitute  a  detaching  power.  It  is 
a  confession  of  the  irreconcilable  relations  between  Roman 
Catholicism  and  free  institutions  when  their  children  must  be 
kept  in  parochial  schools  or  be  lost  to  them.  We  are  glad  to 
have  them  shai'e  iu  the  benefits  of  our  republican  civilization, 
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bnt  we  will  not  permit  them  to  reconstruct  it  on  mediseval 
lines. 

The  late  Archbishop  Spalding  of  Baltimore  declared,  in 
1870,  that  if  the  public  schools  were  rigidly  maintained  in  this 
country,  and  the  public  funds  were  withheld  from  parochial 
schools,  and  compulsory  attendance  laws  were  enforced,  that 
Roman  Catholicism  would  lose  most  of  her  people  in  one 
or  two  generations,  unless  she  honestly  adapted  herself  to  the 
changed  conditions. 

It  is  claimed  by  Roman  Catholic  authorities  that  if  they  had 
held  their  children  in  the  Church  they  ought  to  have  at  pres- 
ent twenty-five  millions  of  the  population,  but  they  have  less 
than  ten  millions.  Why?  Their  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 
political  power  is  breaking  their  hold  upon  the  generation 
bom  under  free  institutions. 

Father  Young  parades  in  his  book  a  catalogue  of  prominent 
American  Protestant  converts  to  Romanism.  He  did  not  have 
room  for  the  list  of  those  who  have  left  RomanisuL 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that,  while  relatively  their  numbers 
decrease,  their  political  activity  and  demands  enormously 
increase. 

During  the  last  two  decades,  since  Jesuitism  has  again  be- 
come the  dominating  factor  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
there  has  unquestionably  been  a  revival  on  political  and  social 
lines  while  there  has  been  a  decline  in  numerical  strength.  In 
Grermany  it  has  made  great  advances  in  politics  and  in  litera- 
ture. In  Gi'eat  Britain  it  has  wrought  great  doctrinal  changes 
within  the  Church  of  England.  In  the  United  States  it  has 
successfully  sought  to  enhance  its  political  power  and  ,social 
prestige,  and  while  unsuccessfully  seeking  to  control  the  pri- 
mary education  of  its  youth,  at  public  expense,  has  made  some 
progress  in  providing  for  higher  education.  Despite  all  this, 
while  the  hierarchy  has  increased  the  number  of  believers  has 
diminished.  Dr.  Stuckeuberg  declares  that  in  all  Catholic 
lands  Roman  Catholicism  is  losing  its  hold ;  in  Germany  and 
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Austria  tbe  conditions  remain  unaltered ;  in  England  the  in- 
crease does  not  keej)  puce  witb  tlie  growth  of  the  population, 
while  in  the  United  States  the  increase  of  Protestantism  is 
nearly  double  that  of  Roman  Catholicism. 

The  Protestcmt  Alllam-e  (Loudon,  Eng.),  for  October,  1898, 
contains  a  valuable  article  on  the  "  Numerical  Strength  of 
Romanism."  After  giving  the  various  estimates,  ranging 
from  one  hundred  and  thirty  million  to  three  hundred  mil- 
lion, from  official  Roman  Catholic  sources,  of  the  numbers 
of  Romanists  in  the  world,  the  article  concludes  thus: 

*'  A  glance  at  the  years  and  various  estimates  will  show  that 
the  priests  of  the  '  infallible '  Church  are  hopelessly  at  sea 
and  completely  at  variance  with  each  other.  We  sincerely 
hope  *  infallibility '  does  not  extend  to  sucli  a  matter  as  sta- 
tistics. 

*'  I  have  consulted  several  reliable  statistical  works,  and 
have  a  grand  total  of  about  two  hundred  and  three  million, 
I  sent  some  of  the  above  Ronum  Catholic  estimates  (including 
those  of  his  friend  Dr.  Dolliiiger  and  of  Cardinal  Manning)  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  asking  for  his  opinion  on  the  matter.  This 
was  his  reply  :  '  Dear  Sir. — So  far  as  I  can  Judge,  the  estimate 
of  two  hundred  million  may  not  be  far  wrong,  but  I  suppose 
it  to  be  certain  tliat  now — owing  in  great  part  to  the  increase 
of  the  Slav  and  English-speaking  races,  and  the  falling  away 
in  France — the  Roman  Catholics  are  a  minority  of  the  total 
number  of  Christians.' 

"The  allusion  to  the  'falling  away'  will  be  better  under- 
stood when  I  state  that  at  the  1881  census  no  less  than  seven 
million  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  six  peisong  returned  themselves  on  the  paper  as  believing 
in  no  religion  !  These  millions  of  unbelievers,  however,  are 
included  by  Rome  in  the  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  her  children.  Mr.  Gladstone's  postcard  was  printed 
in  the  Daily  Nem  of  August  31,  1897. 

"  In  America,  since  the  Declaration  of  Indepeudenee,  seven 
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hondred  thousand  Americans  only  have  joined  the  Church 
*oiit  of  which  there  is  no  salvation.'  My  authority  is  the 
Catholic  Tinm  of  22d  of  September,  1893.  The  fact  is, 
Romanism  is  in  a  deplorable  state,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  gathers  into  its  bosom  all  sorts  of  people.  *  The  Church ' 
(to  quote  Cardinal  Gibbons,  *  Faith  of  our  Fathers,'  1879  edi- 
tion, p.  43),  *  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  her  divine  Spouse, 
never  repudiates  sinners,  nor  cuts  them  off  from  her  fold,  no 
matter  how  grievous  or  notoi-ious  may  be  their  moral  delin- 
quencies.' Just  so!  and  Protestant  rate-payers  have  to  pay 
for  the  vice  and  drunkenness  of  the  ^  sinners.^ 
"  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  etc., 

"  A.  Le  LmvRB, 
"Secretary  Protestant  Press  Agency." 

While  the  progress  of  politico-ecclesiastical  Romanism  in 
any  direction  is  sufficient  to  cause  all  friends  of  civil  and  reli* 
gious  liberty  to  put  forth  every  effort  to  check  its  progress, 
yet  it  is  not  enough  to  make  them  faithless  and  hopeless  in 
contending  against  it. 

Look  at  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Rome  itself.  There  are 
about  47,000  votei-s  in  the  city,  and  in  any  contest  between 
the  Clericals  and  Liberals,  the  Clericals  cannot  muster  over 
8000  votes.  Out  of  1300  students  in  the  University,  only 
120  belong  to  the  Clerical  party,  and  the  proportion  of  anti- 
Clericals  in  the  other  universities  is  still  larger. 

An  article  in  the  Methodist  Times  of  London,  edited  by 
Hugh  Price  Hughes,  said  in  1898: 

"  We  have  frequently  added  that  one  of  the  greatest  delu- 
lasions  of  our  time  is  the  notion  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  prospering,  and  especially  that  it  is  making  rapid 
strides  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  actual 
fact  is  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  alone  of  Christian 
Churches,  is  declining  all  over  the  world." 

In  discussing  Romanism  in  England  the  editor  says :  "  If 
the  Irish  and  continental  Romanists  returned  to  their  own 
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coiiutries,  Romanism  in  Englantl  would  disappear^"  proving 
that  iiiunigration,  as  in  this  country,  is  almost  the  sole  source 
of  their  re-enforcements.     The  editor  concluded  thus  : 

"  How  is  it  that  au  immeuse  delusion  to  the  contrary  is 
widely  spread  in  England  and  America?  It  ia  due  to  one 
simple  cause.  Romanists,  to  their  great  credit,  hang  together 
and  act  togethei*.  At  all  elections  they  vote  in  solid  blocks  in 
the  interests  of  their  own  communion  and  in  obedience  to  the 
Pope.  We  have  been  tauglit  by  teri'ible  experience  that  a 
Protestant  mob  cannot  successfully  overcome  a  clencal  army, 
even  if  the  army  is  much  smaller  than  the  mob.  When  Prot- 
estants have  leai'ned  to  be  as  loyal  to  Christ  as  Romanists  are 
to  the  Pope,  the  unnatural  victories  of  Romanism  will  end  for- 
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ever. 

Concerning  the  sovereignty  of  races  the  following  figul^e^  are 
interesting:  One  hundred  and  forty  million  are  ruled  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Greek  Church,  2-40,000,000  l.iy  representa- 
tives of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  520,000,000  by 
representatives  of  the  Protestant  Church.  Spanish  is  spoken 
by  42,000,000,  French  by  51,000,000,  Russian  by  75,000,000, 
and  English  by  130,000,000. 

In  a  paper  read  at  the  Catholic  Congi'ess,  Columbian  Expo- 
sition, Chicago,  September,  1893,  Miss  M.  T.  Elder  of  New 
Orleans,  said  to  be  a  niece  of  Archbishop  Elder  of  Cincinnati, 
ma<Ie  the  following  statements  : 

"  Why  is  it  that  the  greatest  men  of  our  nation  are  non- 
Catholic  ?  It  is  because  the  vast  majority  of  these  great  men 
are  from  sturdy  rural  stock,  and  the  rural  stock  of  the  United 
States  are  solidly,  stanchly  Protestant.  Let  us  not  whine 
about  prejudice  and  intolerance,  anti-popery  and  secret  socie- 
ties. Let  Qs  tell  the  truth  to  ourselves.  Our  inferior  posi- 
tion, and  it  certainly  is  inferior,  is  owing  almost  wholly  to 
ourselves.  The  great  men  of  this  nation  have  been,  aie,  and 
will  continue  to  be  Protestant.  I  speak  not  of  wealth,  but  of 
brain,  of  energy,  of  action,  of  heart.     The  great  lihilauthro- 
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pists,  the  great  orators,  the  great  writera,  thinkers,  leaders, 
scientists,  inventors,  teachers  of  our  land,  have  been  Protes- 
tants. What  surprises  me  is  the  way  we  have  of  eulogizing 
ourselves — of  talking  buncombe  and  spread-eagle  and  of  giv- 
ing taffy  all  round.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  well  join 
in  this  enlivening  pastime.  When  I  see  how  largely  Catho- 
licity is  represented  among  our  hoodlum  element,  I  feel  in  no 
spread-eagle  mood.  When  I  note  how  few  Catholics  are 
engaged  honestly  in  tilling  the  honest  soil  and  how  many 
Catholics  are  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic,  I  cannot  talk  bun- 
combe to  anybody.  When  I  observe  the  increasing  power 
and  ascendency  of  the  Jews,  when  I  see  the  superior  vigor, 
originality,  and  opportuneness  of  Protestant  lay  charity  over 
similar  attempts  on  our  part,  and  when  I  observe  the  immense 
success  and  influence  of  secret  societies,  even  here  in  this  most 
Catholic  city  of  the  Union,  I  have  no  heart  for  taffy-giving. 
When  I  reflect  that  out  of  the  seventy  millions  of  the  nation 
we  number  only  nine  millions,  and  that  out  of  that  nine  mil- 
lions so  large  a  proportion  is  made  up  of  poor  factory  hands, 
poor  mill  and  shop  and  mine  and  railroad  employees,  poor 
GJovemment  clerks,  I  still  fail  to  find  material  for  buncombe, 
or  spread-eagle,  or  taffy-giving." 

Some  despondent  citizens  hold,  or  seem  to  hold,  that  the 
battle  is  ali'eady  lost ;  that  "  the  foreign  colony,"  as  Dr. 
Brownson  called  it,  sent  to  convert  or  subject  us,  has  for  fifty 
years  been  quietly  pursuing  the  way  to  successful  conquest ; 
that  it  has  undermined  the  press,  and  cajoled  the  people,  and 
oi^nized  a  political  force  on  the  principles  of  Ignatius  Loyola, 
with  which  to  demand  of  politicians  what  it  likes,  and  to  gov- 
ern or  betray  at  pleasure  whichever  party  it  might  join.  One 
asks :  Have  they  not  secured  the  control  of  caucuses  and  con- 
ventions by  the  most  corrupt  practices,  dickering  first  with 
one  party  and  then  with  another,  until  they  control  the  great 
metropolis  of  New  York,  multiplying  the  offices  and  enlarging 
the  salaries  of  the  city,  saddled  as  it  is  with  enormous  debts 
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for  the  plunder  gathered  by  men  like  Tweed  and  his  associ- 
ates who  were  elected  by  the  Romish  vote  ?  Does  not  Father 
Hecker  boast  that  their  wealth  in  the  United  States  increased 
from  nine  millions  in  1850  to  sixty  millioua  in  1870?  That 
while  in  the  same  period  the  wealth  of  the  country,  under  the 
stimulus  of  American  institutions,  American  skill,  and  Ameri- 
can industry,  had  increased  by  eighty-six  per  cent.,  the  wealth 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  uuder  the  management  of  for- 
eign  ecclesiaaticism,  the  manipulations  of  party  managei*s  and 
conventions,  municipal  councils,  and  State  legislatures,  with 
threats  and  promises  based  upon  the  Romish  vote,  had  in- 
creased by  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  i)er  cent.? 

It  was  not,  we  are  truly  told,  the  unusual  wealth  or  Bn\\e- 
rior  thrift  of  the  lay  members  of  the  Roman  Church  which 
enabled  its  clerical  orders  and  charitable  and  reformatory 
institutions  to  accumulate  this  enormous  overplus  of  wealth. 
It  is  simply  that  the  taxpayer  has  been  despoiled  under  pre- 
tense of  law,  and  by  every  form  of  taxation  and  imposition. 

Father  Hecker  makes  the  following  astounding  statement: 
"The  defense  of  the  Church  and  the  salvation  of  the  soul 
were  ordinarily  secured  at  the  expense  necessarily  of  those 
virtues  which  properly  go  to  make  up  the  strength  of  Catho- 
lic manhood,"  In  this  way  he  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
"  fifty  million  Protestants  have  generally  had  a  controlling 
influence  for  a  long  period  over  two  hundred  million  Catholics 
in  directing  the  movements  and  destinies  of  nations." 

More  than  fifteen  millions  of  people  in  this  country  today 
who  by  heredity  should  be  Roman  Catholics  are  lost  to  that 
Church  as  the  result  of  breathing  the  free  and  tolerant  Ameri- 
can air  and  of  contact  with  American  republican  institutions. 

The  matter  of  relative  numbers  must  be  the  determining 
factor  in  this  country  in  making  any  adequate  estimate  of  the 
advance  or  decline  in  the  political  power  of  any  particular 
politico-ecclesiastical  organization,  because  we  are  a  voting 
people. 
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Father  Hecker  writes :  "  We  give  below  [above]  a  table  to 
show  the  gradual  increase  of  the  Catlit»rtc  Church,  so  far  as  the 
data  were  attainable,  from  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  lude- 
peiidence  to  the  year  1878,  inclusive.  As  for  the  niimber  of 
C.xtholics,  we  have  taken  what  may  be  considered  an  average 
estimate : 

"Admitting,  then,  all  that  haa  been  &aid  as  true,  it  may  lie 
added  that,  a.s  the  faith  of  the  greater  part  of  Catholics  who 
come  here  from  abroad  rests  ou  a  traditional  and  historical  basis 
almost  exclusively;  conceding  that  this  tra<litional  faith  will 
be  firm  enough  to  keep  its  hold  upon  the  immigrants  an<l  re- 
tain them  in  the  fold  of  the  Church  until  dcath-=granting  all 
this,  the  question  starts  up  forcibly  here :  But  will  not  the 
Catholic  faith,  under  the  influence  of  republicanism,  lose  its 
hold  in  one  or  two,  or  at  most  in  three,  generations  on  their 
children  ?" — ''The  Catholic  Church  in  tlie  Unikd  Sfutesi"  hy 
Ileo.  I.  21  Becker,  pp.  18-22. 

Twenty  years  after  Father  Hecker's  statistical  statement  of 
1878,  we  give,  from  Hoffmann's  "Catholic  Directory"  for  1898, 
the  claim  of  Romanism  concerning  the  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation in  this  country,  which  is  0,856,622.  A  fair  estimate  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  iu  1898  is  70,000,000. 
Thia  gives  the  Roman  Catholics  less  than  one-seventli,  or 
about  the  same  ratio  they  sustained  in  1850.  The  fact,  then, 
is  patent  that,  in  forty-eight  yeara,  Romanian!  has  relatively 
made  no  progress,  but  has  most  startliugly  declined. 

Dr.  Dorchestei*,  a  philosopher  and  an  able  statistician,  saya  : 
"Romanism  has  passed  the  period  of  her  most  rapid  increase 
in  the  United  States,  and  must  henceforth  relatively  decline," 

From  his  Ijook  "Christianity  in  the  United  States"  we 
make  the  following  extracts  : 

"Fiom  1790  to  June  30,  1894,  17,654,400  immigrants 
landed  in  the  United  States.  Of  these,  according  to  wise 
estimates,  three-fifths,  or  10,592,640,  were  originally  Roman 
Catholics,  which  is  nearly  two  millions  more  than  all  the 
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Soman  Catholics  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  as 
given  in  their  Year  Books,  not  to  speak  of  growth  by  nat* 
ural  increase.  That  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  grown 
very  largely  in  the  United  States  is  unquestionable,  and  it  is 
likely  to  grow  more ;  for  everything  grows  in  this  country. 
Bat  the  gains  have  been  almost  entirely  by  immigration  and 
its  losses  have  been  greater  than  its  gains.  By  its  own  ac- 
knowledgment it  has  lost  millions  here. 

"  In  the  following  table  three  leading  points  of  comparison 
are  placed  side  by  side.  But  inasmuch  as  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic population,  as  given  in  their  Yeai'  Books,  comprises  their 
entire  adherents,  the  adherents  of  the  evangelical  churches  are 
put  in  the  same  form,  multiplying  the  communicants  by  three 
and  a  half. 
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"  In  the  foregoing  exhibit  the  growth  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  both  actually  and  relatively,  is  seen  to  be  very 
large  from  1800  to  1870.     From  1850  to  1870,  the  period  of 
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tbe  large  Irish  emigration,  were  the  yeai-s  of  its  greatest 
growth." 

Romanism,  as  the  legitimate  result  of  its  exercise  of  politi- 
co-ecclesiastical jTovver  over  its  members  in  a  free  laud,  loses 
its  own  children  in  the  firet  and  second  generations  born 
in  America. 

The  numerical  strength  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  United 
States  is  almost  entirely  recruited  from  two  sources:  Catholic 
immigration  and  the  acquisition  of  territory  previously  inhab- 
ited by  Catholics ;  the  accessions  by  convei'sion  from  among 
the  native  populations  are  insignificant  in  numbers. 

The  Irish  constitute  tbe  chief  part  of  the  Romanists  in 
America,  and  they  amount  to  less  than  one-eighth  of  the 
population. 

Statistics  of  Roman  Catholicism  compared  with  Protestan- 
tism in  the  United  States  show  the  great  dispaiity  in  numbers, 
and  yet  the  Romanists  hold  the  balance  of  power  and  cause 
the  taxes  for  reformatory  and  penal  institutions.  Perhaps 
this  fact  explains  the  "rapid  strides"  referred  to  by  the  Pope 
in  the  following  record  : 

On  December  11,  1898,  the  New  York  Jonnval  printed  an 
interview  of  its  correspondent,  Philippe  Tonelli,  with  Leo 
XIIL,  in  which  the  Pope  is  reported  to  have  said  r  "  What 
suffering  my  being  endured  in  the  face  of  the  conflict  of  two 
nations  that  I  love — one  for  its  fidelity  through  the  centuries, 
the  other  for  its  virile  youth  and  for  the  hope  of  seeing  it 
enter  entire  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is 
marching  into  it  with  rapid  strides." 

In  regard  to  Catholic  losses  the  Providence  Visitor  (R.  C.) 
said  in  January,  1898  :  "  In  the  city  of  Chicago,  with  its  present 
population  of  1,700,000,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  500,000 
Catholics.  Of  this  number  not  more  than  200,000  can  be 
called  practical  Catholics.  In  this  estimate  we  include  in- 
fants and  othera  incapable  of  observing  the  requirements  of 
the  Church.     The  remaining  300,000  men  and  women  may 
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virtually  be  regarded  as  dead  to  the  Church.  A  similar  con- 
dition prevails  in  all  our  large  cities. 

"  The  Catholic  population  in  the  archdiocese  of  New  York 
was  given  as  800,000  for  the  year  1891.  Only  825,000  are 
now  reported  by  Catholic  journals  for  1897.  Probably 
25,000  Italian  immigrants  have  settled  in  the  archdiocese 
since  1891.  What  became  of  the  natural  increase  ?  What  of 
the  other  immigrants  ?  What  of  the  converts  ?  With  the 
exception  of  seven  or  eight  dioceses,  the  inci-ease,  where  there 
was  any,  may  be  considered  natural.  Where  then  did  the 
missing  New  York  Catholics  go,  some  of  whom  may  have 
obtained  spintuous  di-inks  from  the  'Catholic  Club,  120 
Central  Park  West.'  They  have  not  gone  to  the  archdiocese 
of  Baltimore,  where  an  annual  excess  of  6000  baptisms  over 
funerals  ought  to  show  an  increase  of  24,000  instead  of  a 
total  increase  of  5000  in  four  years.  They  have  not  gone  to 
the  dioceses  of  Albany  and  Syracuse,  which  had  no  increase 
in  many  years.  They  have  not  gone  to  Cincinnati,  which  has 
less  Catholic  population  than  two  years  ago ;  nor  to  Louis- 
ville, Peoria,  and  Denver,  which  have  no  more  Catholic  souls 
now  than  four  years  ago ;  nor  to  San  Francisco,  which  has 
5000  Catholic  souls  less  than  four  years  ago." 

Rev.  George  Zurcher,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y,  was  the  author  of  "  Monks  and  their  Decline," 
a  pamphlet  from  which  the  foregoing  statements  are  taken. 
The  Sacred  Congregation  on  September  1,  1898,  prosciibed 
this  pamphlet,  and  Father  Zurcher  made  his  "submission." 
Thus  the  pamphlet  and  the  priest  were  both  crushed.  Father 
Zurcher  maintained  that  in  the  present  system  of  civiliza- 
tion and  enlightenment  the  orders  of  monks  had  outlived 
their  usefulness  and  should  be  disbanded  by  the  Church. 
Spain's  decadence  and  that  of  the  Latin  coimtries  he  attrib- 
uted to  the  influence  and  power  of  the  monks,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  the  United  States  should  suppress  all  the  orders 
if  it  hoped  to  preserve  law  and  order  in  its  new  Spanish 
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possessions.  Of  course  a  priest  who  has  the  temerity  to 
state  such  patriotic  and  unpahitable  truths  ought  to  be 
sileuced  by  a  system  which  has  the  exclusive  right  to  do  the 
thinking  for  all  nieu. 

The  three  Roman  Catholic  United  States  Senators  who 
had  made  themselves  offensive  by  their  opposition  to  safe 
American  legislation,  and  who  had  opposed  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Arbitration  Treaty  and  all  measures  designed  to  nurture 
the  glowing  friendly  relations  between  Auierica  and  Great 
Britain,  were  relegated  to  private  life  in  the  elections  of  1898, 
by  the  great  Commonwealths  of  Ne\v  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
California,  which  they  had  misrepresented  all  too  long,  and 
whose  original  election  to  the  Senate  (notably  in  the  cases  of 
two  of  them),  was  never  based  upon  intellectual  ability  or 
upon  any  hint  that  they  were  statesmen,  but  solely  upon  the 
grouuil  that  they  were  Romau  Catholics,  with  the  political 
power  of  their  Church  back  of  their  demands  for  place, 
ivhich  demands  their  party  was  afraid  to  ignore. 

The  same  patriotic  aentinieut  which  retired  Senator  Murphy 
in  New  York  State  vetoed  the  extension  of  Boss  Croker's 
ambition  to  control  the  State,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Ronmo 
legions  continued  to  present  an  unbroken  front  under  his  lead 
in  New  York  City,  while  the  rejected  Judge  Daly,  President 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Club  of  New  York  City,  in  his  judi- 
ciary candidacy  was  hardly  able  to  detach  enough  Romanists 
from  Croker  to  make  a  respectable  body  guard. 

There  are  multiplied  indications  that  within  the  pale  of 
Romanism  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  honest  and  intel- 
ligent men  who  are  about  ready  to  assert  their  rights  as 
sovereigns,  and  demand  political  independence  from  ecclesi- 
aatical  domination. 

We  must  recognize  and  help  to  cultivate  the  loyal  and 
honest  Americanism  of  the  Roman  Catholics  who  educate 
their  chihlren  in  the  public  schools,  who  breathe  the  free  air 
of  the  republic  and  appreciate  its  distinctive  institutions,  who 
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permit  and  seek  assimilation  with  the  American  character, 
who  care  little  for  the  politico-ecclesiastical  pretensions  of 
the  hierarchy  and  resent  its  interference  with  their  political 
rights,  and  who  at  the  same  time  rigidly  adhere  to  the  re- 
ligious faith  of  Catholicism.  This  class  of  Roman  Catholics 
is  rapidly  increasing  in  this  land.  They  have  adopted  the 
motto  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  number,  when  he 
said :  "  I  take  my  religion,  but  not  my  politics,  from  Rome," 

The  Roman  Catholics  at  pi'esent  in  combination  with  strict 
party  adherents  outvote  the  friends  of  honest  government  in 
most  centers  of  population,  but  there  are  hopeful  omens  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  loyal  Ameiican  citizens 
among  their  number  will  Join  with  other  American  citizens  of 
all  religious  and  political  faiths  and  vote  as  Americans  for 
honest  principles  and  honest  administration  of  public  affairs, 
without  dictation  from  any  foreign  or  domestic  power. 


PART  V. 
POWERS  TO  PROTECT  AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS. 

OONSTITL'TIONAL    INTltENOUMENT     OF   AMERICAN    PKINCIPLES 

AND    INSTITUTIONS    IN    THE    ORGANIC    LAWS    OF   THE 

NATION    AND    OF   THE    STATEa 

The  American  Renublic  is  a  couatitutional  government, 
tbereffU'e,  whenever  pi'inciples  are  to  be  defended,  and  insti- 
tutions made  permanent,  tliey  must  be  iiitrencbed  iu  the 
organie  law  of  the  lantl.  Most  of  the  principles  essential  to 
the  safety  and  development  of  the  republie  were  embodied 
in  the  original  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Several 
amend tnents  were  adopted  in  our  early  history  to  meet  cer- 
tain defects  soon  discoveretb  Other  amendments  were  made 
necessary  by  the  Civil  War  which  effected  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  Only  fifteen  amendments  thus  far  have  been  incor- 
porated in  the  national  Constitution.  During  the  last  decade 
the  National  Leasrue  for  the  Protection  of  Amencan  Iiistitu- 
tioTis  has  been  concede*lly  the  most  important  practical  force 
in  America  in  effecting  legislative  action  and  in  advocating 
changes  in  the  organic  laws  of  the  States  and  of  the  nation 
for  the  protection  of  our  distinctive  institutions.  This  or- 
ganization has.  been  conservatively  aggressive,  and  has  enlisted 
in  its  work  the  best  patriotic  elements  of  all  political  and  re- 
ligious faiths.  We  propose  to  give  aomettiing  of  a  chrono- 
logical summary  of  the  work  of  the  League,  as  indicating  the 
character  and  progress  of  the  work  in  patiiotic  protective 
lines.  The  hearty  co-operation  of  all  patriotic  secular  and  re- 
ligions organizations  is  most  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the 
membere  of  the  League, 
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THE    NATIONAL    LSAOUE    FOR    THE    PBOTEOTION    OF    AMEBIOAN 

INSTITUTIONS. 

The  oi^nization  styled  "  The  National  League  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  American  Institutions"  was  the  outcome  from  a 
convention  composed  of  patriotic  men  from  different  parts  of 
the  country,  assembled  at  Saratoga  Springs  in  the  month  of 
August,  1889.  It  was  incorporated  December  24,  1889, 
purauant  to  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  the  Incorporation  of  Societies  or 
Clubs  for  certain  lawful  purposes,"  passed  May  21,  1875. 

The  incorporators  and  first  Board  of  Managers  were  the  fol« 
lowing-named  gentlemen : 

John  Jay,  James  M.  King, 

George  S.  Baker,  Peter  Donald, 

Clinton  B.  Fisk,  Warner  Van  Norden, 

John  D.  Slajbaok,  H.  H.  Boyeaen, 

Churchill  H.  Cutting,  James  M.  Montgomery, 

William  Fellowes  Morgan,  William  H.  Parsons, 

Charles  £.  Whitehead,  Constant  A.  Andrews, 

Peter  A.  Welch,  Alexander  E.  Orr, 

A.  J.  D.  Wedermeyer,  Manuel  A.  Kursheedt, 

James  McKeen,  F.  P.  Bellamy. 

The  first  President  of  the  League  was  the  late  John  Jay, 
who  served  for  three  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  William  H. 
Parsons,  the  present  President.  The  late  William  Strong  was 
Vice  President  until  1894,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  Vice  President,  Dorman  B.  Eaton.  James  M.  King, 
General  Secretary,  William  Fellowes  Morgan,  Treasurer,  and 
John  McLellan,  Office  Secretary,  have  held  their  respective 
offices  from  the  beginning  of  the  organization.  The  original 
Law  Committee  was  composed  as  follows :  Wm.  Allen  Butler, 
Dorman  B.  Eaton,  Cephas  Brainerd,  Henry  E.  Howland,  and 
Stephen  A.  Walker.  This  Committee  has  had  but  one  change 
in  its  composition,  which  occurred  as  the  result  of  the  de- 
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cease  of  Mr.  Walker,  wlio  was  succeeded  by  Wheeler  H. 
Peckham, 

The  (ibjects  of  the  League,  as  set  forth  in  Article  IL  of  its 
Constitutiou,  are  as  follows  : 

"  The  objects  of  tiie  League  are  to  secure  constitutional  and 
legislative  safeguards  for  the  protection  of  the  comiuou-school 
system  and  other  American  luntitatious,  and  to  promote  public 
instruction  in  harmony  with  such  institutions,  aud  to  prevent 
all  sectarian  or  denominational  appropriations  of  public  funds." 

On  April  22,  1890,  the  Board  of  Managei-s  of  the  League 
adopted  the  following  proposed  form  of  the  Sixteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  prepared  and 
submitted  by  the  Law  Committee  of  the  League : 

PROPOSED    FORM    OF   THE   SIXTEENTH    AMENDMENT  TO   THE 
UNTTED    STATES    CONSTrTUTION. 

"  No  State  shall  pass  any  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  use  its 
propeity  or  credit,  or  any  money  raised  by  taxation, or  author- 
ize either  to  be  used,  for  the  purpose  of  founding,  maintaining 
or  aiding,  by  appi'opriation,  payment  for  services,  expenses,  or 
otherwise,  any  church,  religious  denomination,  or  religious 
society,  or  any  institution,  society,  or  undertaking  which  is 
wholly,  or  in  part,  uuiler  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  control." 

On  the  date  above  mentioned  the  managers  of  the  League 
adopted  a  •'  Statement  of  Purposes  and  Principles,"  and  active 
measures  were  taken  for  corresponding  with  United  SUtea 
Senatoi-s,  State  superintendents  of  education,  college  presi- 
dents, lawyei*s,  jurists,  and  others  interested  in  educational 
and  patriotic  work  throughout  the  countiy. 

The  League  had  previously  taken  a  helpful  pait  in  further- 
ing the  confirmation  by  the  United  States  Senate  of  the 
nominations  of  General  T.  J.  Morgan  as  Commissioner  of 
Indian  affaii-s,  and  of  Dr.  Daniel  Dorchester  as  Superintend- 
ent of  Indian  Schools. 
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On  May  28,  1890,  the  American  Baptist  Plome  Mission 
Society  in  annual  session  at  Cbicago,  111.,  by  unauiuious  vote 
took  the  following  action  : 

"  BesoIv&I,  That  this  body  heartily  apjiroves  the  object  of 
the  National  League  for  the  Protection  of  Aiuerlcuu  lustitu- 
tious,  and  regards  its  action  tis  timely  and  as  providing  a  safe- 
guard  against  very  grave  existing  abuses,  and  yet  graver 
possible  daugera.  This  body  approves  of  the  proposed 
Amendment  to  the  national  Constitution  and  urges  that  Con- 
giesa  take  the  needful  steps  for  its  adoption." 

On  June  17,  1890,  the  National  Convention  of  the  Junior 
Order  of  United  American  Mechanics  a.s8embled  at  Chicago, 
adopted  in  full  the  proposed  form  of  Sixteenth  Amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution  and  the  statement  of  pur- 
pose and  principles  of  the  National  League. 

During  the  summer  of  1890,  the  National  League  issued  its 
document  Number  Two,  giving  ''reasons  and  suggestions  for 
the  formation  of  auxiliar}^  leagues  and  local  organizations," 
and  took  its  fii'st  active  steps  in  opposition  to  sectarian  a]>pro- 
priations  by  the  National  Government  for  Indian  Education, 
by  petition  and  pei'sonal  work  in  the  United  States  Senate 
against  three  items  of  increased  appropriation.  The  Senate 
Committee  in  response  to  the  protest  struck  out  the  objec- 
tionable items  and  inserted  a  clause  placing  all  Indian  schools, 
and  the  expenditure  of  appropriations  for  the  same,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Interior  Department.  Tlie  Senate  by  its 
vote  i-estored  the  items,  but  the  passage  of  the  supervisory 
clause  was  secured. 

Prior  to  the  election  held  in  New  York  State  in  November, 
1890,  the  League  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  candidates 
of  all  paities  for  the  various  ottices  questions  tt>uching  the 
protection  of  American  Institutions,  and  especially  of  the 
public  schocjl  and  of  the  elective  franchise. 

'J'hese  questions  elicited  general  reply,  and  the  answers 
were  almost  uniformly  favorable,  and  in  many  instances  cor* 
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dial  in  their  indorsement  of  the  work  and  principles  of  the 
League. 

In  November,  1890,  the  League  presented  a  memorial  to 
Hon.  Beujaniiu  Harrison,  President  of  the  United  States, 
bringing  to  his  consideration  the  proposed  Sixteenth  Amend- 
ment, and  requesting  executive  commendation  in  his  Annual 
Message  to  Congress. 

In  the  prosecution  of  its  labor  for  the  prevention  of  secta- 
rian appropriations  of  public  funds  the  League  in  December, 
1890,  took  an  important  step. 

An  apj)eal  was  mailed  to  all  officers  and  managers  of  mis- 
sionary boards  connected  with  the  various  religious  bodies 
receiving  Government  aid  for  the  support  of  Indian  education, 
appealing  to  their  patriotism  and  asking  them  to  withdraw 
their  applications  for  Congressional  grants,  and  to  refuse  here- 
after to  accept  such  grants. 

Responses  were  received  from  all  the  bodies  addressed,  and, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian 
Missions,  the  justice  of  the  position  taken  by  the  National 
League  was  admitted  by  all,  and  the  desire  expressed  that  the 
partnei'ship  between  the  religious  denominations  and  the 
National  Government  might  speedily  terminate. 

Conferences  of  different  American  patriotic  orders  meeting 
in  May  and  June,  1890,  iudoi-sed  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  National  League,  as  did  also  on  February  24, 1891,  the 
National  Council  of  Patriotic  Organizations  in  the  United 
States,  representing  over  ninety  American  Ordere  and  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  of  active  menibei's. 

During  the  second  ses.sion  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  the 
National  League  vigorously  opposed,  by  petition  and  personal 
appeal,  a  proposed  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  sectarian 
education  among  the  Indians  amounting  to  ^125,000. 

The  final  issue  in  the  educational  features  of  this  appropria- 
tion bill  was  very  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  the  educational 
policy  of  the  Indian  Bureau.     Instead  of  $125,000  advance 
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for  aectariaii  acbools,  as  the  House  amendment  proposed,  there 
was  .1  decrease  from  the  previous  year's  appropriations  for 
contract  schools  of  $20,000,  and  an  advance  for  general  school 
purposes  under  the  control  of  tlie  Itidiun  Bureau  of  $200,000, 
the  entire  sum  for  contract  schools  being  fixed  at  $535,000 
against  $555,000  for  the  previous  year.  The  Government 
schools  were  well  cared  for,  the  staim  quo  was  preserved,  and 
a  halt  was  called  on  the  matter  of  sectarian  appro] iriations, 
and  Congress  and  the  country  were  inft>nDed  of  the  embar- 
rassraeuts  and  dangers  incident  to  the  partnership  between 
the  General  Government  and  the  numerous  churches  in  the 
work  of  Indian  education.  The  following  important  compul- 
sory education  clause  was  endtodied  in  the  l>ill  : 

"The  Commitisioner  of  Indian  affairs,  subject  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inteiior,  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  and  enforce  by  proper  means,  such  rules  and 
regulations  as,  will  secure  the  attetulance  of  Indian  children  of 
suitable  age  and  health  at  schools  established  and  maintained 
for  their  benefit.'' 

Early  in  July,  1891,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  felt  compelled  by  the  arrogant  attitude  assumed 
toward  the  Indian  Department  by  the  Bureau  of  Catholic 
Missions,  to  sever  the  relations  existing  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  that  Bureau  by  declining  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  it  for  the  etlucation  of  Indian  children.  Extraordinary 
pressure  was  at  once  brought  to  bear  by  the  Bureau  upon  the 
President  and  Secret^iry  of  the  Inteiior,  tt)  cttmpel  the  Com- 
missioner to  recede  fr<»m  his  position. 

The  managers  of  the  National  League  pi'omptly  determined 
that  the  Conmiissioner  ought  to  be  sustained  in  his  policy 
of  limiting  the  extension  of  the  contract  schools  and  foster- 
ing the  establishment  of  Govern nieut  schools  among  the 
Indians. 

The  Lieague  furnished  the  press  throughout  the  entire 
country  with  documents,  giving  the  facts  in  relation  to  the 
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controvei'By ;  and  sent  letters  of  similar  import  to  hundreds  of 
iuduential  citizeus  in  every  State, 

These  efforts  so  streugtlieiied  the  hands  of  the  National 
Executive  that  the  Commissioner  was  fully  sustained  and  his 
policy  received  the  emphatic  indorsement  of  the  G<:t\  ernmeut. 

The  managers  of  the  Natiouul  League  on  March  .">,  1891» 
took  action  looking  to  the  amendment  or  defeat  of  a  bill  intro- 
duced into  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  entitled  '*  An  Act  with  reference  to  the  payment 
of  moneys  to  incorporated  institutions,  societies  and  associa- 
tions," otherwise  kuo\vn  as  the  '*  Freedom  of  AVoi-ship  Bill," 

The  League  contested  the  passage  of  measures  of  this  kind 
through  many  year's.  The  character  and  result  of  the  contest 
will  be  found  recorded  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

During  the  summer  of  1891  the  League  conducted  an  ex-- 
tensive  correspondence  with  a  view  to  secuiing  local  secreta- 
ries in  leading  cities  in  all  the  States,  with  very  satisfactory 
results. 

LTnited  States  Senators  and  Representatives  were  also  com- 
municated with  and  documents  furnished  them,  prejiaratory 
to  the  introduction  of  the  proposed  Sixteenth  Amendment. 

Blank  forms  of  memorial  and  petition  to  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  for  the  passage  of  the 
Sixteenth  Amendment,  were  prepared  and  scores  of  thousands 
of  them,  with  letters  of  instruction  and  return  postal  cards, 
were  mailed  to  the  local  secretaries,  adherents  of  the  League, 
and  clergymen  throughout  the  entire  country. 

A  compilation  was  made  of  the  constitutional  ]>rovisious  of 
the  various  States  concerning  sectarian  appropriations  and  the 
public-schools  funds,  which  was  published,  with  other  val- 
uable iuformation. 

During  the  year  1891,  as  a  direct  result  of  corresjjondence 
and  suggestions  from  the  office  of  the  National  League,  the 
principles  adv^ocated  by  the  League  were  incorpoiated  in  the 
new  Constitution  of  the  State  of   Kentucky  and  the  Con- 
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stitution  of  the  proposed  new  State  of  Arizona.  Strong  pro- 
hibitions against  sectarian  appropriations,  and  against  any 
diversion  of  the  school  funds,  were  also  inserted  in  the  new 
Constitution  of  Mississippi  and  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
recently  admitted  States  of  Montana,  Noilh  and  South 
Dakota,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Washington. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  League  plans  were  adopted 
for  the  presentation  of  the  proposed  Sixteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Fifty-second  Congress. 

On  Jannaiy  10, 1892,  the  New  York  Independent  published 
a  valuable  symposium  on  the  proposed  Sixteenth  Amendment, 
consisting  of  articles  contributed,  in  response  to  requests  f  i-ora 
the  General  Secretaiy,  by  a  number  of  able  and  influential 
adherents  of  the  League.  This  symposium  elicited  extended 
notice  from  the  religious  and  secular  press. 

It  was  the  expressed  desire  and  purpose  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  that  the  introduction  of  the  proposed  Sixteenth 
Amendqient  into  Congress  should  be  effected  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  should  hold  it  free  from  party  bias  and  disarm  all 
partisan  prejudices. 

On  Monday,  January  18, 1892,  the  Amendment  was  pre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Spnnger,  was 
twice  read,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

On  the  same  day  Senator  O.  H.  Piatt  presented  the  Amend- 
ment in  the  United  States  Senate,  where  it  was  read,  ordered 
to  be  printed  as  a  document,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

April  12, 1892,  was  the  date  fixed  upon  for  the  hearings  on 
the  Amendment,  and  on  that  day,  the  General  Secretary  of 
the  League  and  Hon.  Wm.  Allen  Butler,  chairman  of  the  Law 
Committee,  accompanied  by  sevei-al  members  of  the  Wash- 
ing Branch  League,  appeared  before  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  nine  of  the  fifteen  membera  of  the  Committee 
being  present 

The  arguments  presented  for  the  Amendment  were  list- 
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ened  to  with  great  courtesy  and  attention.  Many  questions 
were  asked  by  various  members  of  fcbe  Coiiiniittee,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  hearing  the  chairjuan  informed  the  representatives 
of  the  League  that  he  would  have  the  arguments  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Coniniittee.  On  the  same  day  the  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  gave 
audience  to  the  League's  representatives,  and  in  the  course  of 
an  extended  conversation  gratifying  interest  was  shown. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  18'J2  the  League  took  measures  for 
securing  action  from  the  national  conferences  and  assemblies 
of  the  various  religious  denominations,  concerning  the  pro- 
posed Sixteenth  Amen<lment  and  the  granting  of  sectarian 
appropriations  by  the  National  Government  for  Indian  edu- 
cation. 

Memorials  substantially  uniform  in  tenor  were  prepared 
and  presented  to  each  of  these  legislative  bodies,  and  the 
highly  gratifying  results  which  were  obtained  are  here  given 
in  chronological  order. 

At  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  held  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  on  May  9,  1892,  favorable  and 
unanimous  action  was  taken. 

Harmonious  action  with  the  foregoing  was  taken  by  the 
General  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  having  the 
Indian  Mission  work  in  charge,  at  their  annual  meeting  iu 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  on  October  28,  1892. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Annual  Session  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  on  May  23,  24,  unanimously  adopted  a  special  commit- 
tee report  condemning  sectarian  appropj-iations  of  public 
money  and  approving  the  League's  proposed  Amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution  with  an  important  addition, 
making  it  apply  to  Congress  as  well  as  to  the  States,  in  the 
words :  "  Neither  Congrem  nor  any  State  shall  pass  any  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,"  etc. 
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The  League  has  accepted  this  change  as  a  wise  one. 

On  May  26,  1892,  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church,  in  quaiirenuial  session  at  Westminster, 
Md.,  adopted  the  Amendment  and  appealed  to  Congress  for 
its  passage. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society  hehl  in  Fliiladelphia,  Ph.,  on  May  27,  1892, 
adopted  a  nieniorial  to  Congress  in  favor  of  the  Amendment. 

On  May  30,  1892,  the  American  Baptist  Piil>ltcati()n 
Society,  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  took  similar  unanimous 
action. 

On  May  31,  1892,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America,  convened  at  Alle- 
gheny, Pa.,  unanimously  adopted  the  Amendment  and  made 
its  appeal  to  Congress  for  its  passage. 

The  National  Council  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of 
the  United  States  in  triennial  session  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on 
October  17,  1892,  adopted  the  Amendment  and  entered  its 
protest  against  sectarian  appropriations  for  Indian  education. 

The  American  Missionary  Association,  at  its  Annual  Meet- 
ing in  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  October  27,  1892,  supplemented 
the  action  of  the  National  Council. 

The  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  sitting  in  triennial  session,  as 
the  Board  of  Missions,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  October  19,  1892, 
indorsed  the  Amendment.  In  accordance  with  this  action 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  meeting  in 
New  York  City,  on  December  13,  1892,  withdrew  from  the 
receipt  of  national  money  for  its  work  among  the  Indians. 

It  may  1^  instructive  here  to  note  tlmt  the  seven  great 
Protestant  denominations  included  in  the  foregoing  enumera- 
tion, and  which  have,  by  the  action  of  their  highest  executive 
councils,  indorsed  the  principles  advocated  and  the  work 
undertaken  by  the  National  League,  constitute  a  representa- 
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tion,  by  adberence,  of  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
population  of  tbe  United  States. 

A  large  number  of  organizations,  patriotic,  religion^,  and 
secular,  representing  varied  constituencies,  took  similar  ap- 
proving action.  The  Republican  National  Convention  was 
held  in  Minneapolis,  Minn,,  June  7,  1892,  and  a  memorial 
was  presented  and  copies  Nvere  phiced  in  the  hands  of  each 
delegate. 

The  action  secured  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  was  hoped 
for,  owing  to  the  injection  into  the  discussions  of  the  Cora- 
mittee  of  the  vexed  school  question  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  met  at  Cliicago,  111., 
on  June  21,  1892.  A  memorial  similar  in  tenor  to  that  pre- 
sented to  the  Republican  Convention  was  presented  to  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  and  to  each  delegate.  The 
declaration  of  the  Democratic  platform  was  as  little  satis- 
factoiy  in  definiteness  as  the  Republican  platform. 

At  the  Annual  Session  of  the  Grand  Orange  Lodge  of  the 
United  States,  held  in  Allegheny,  Pa.,  on  June  14-16,  1892, 
the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  League  were  indorsed. 

During  the  summer  of  1892  exhaustive  inquiries  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  all  the  facta  concerning 
the  expeiiraents  at  Faribault  and  Stillwater,  Minn.,  looking 
to  a  [lartnership  between  the  public  aud  parochial  schools. 
The  results  were  embodied  in  a  document  which  was  largely 
circulated. 

On  December  14,  1892,  in  Portland,  Me.,  the  Maine  League 
for  the  Protection  of  American  Listitutions  perfected  its 
organization  by  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Managers,  and 
at  once  entered  upon  an  active  campaign  for  seciiring 
such  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  (which  is 
entirely  without  safeguard  of  that  nature)  as  would  in  the 
future  prevent  appropriations  for  sectarian  purposes. 

The  result  of  this  contest  will  be  noted  in  its  appropriate 
place,  later  on. 


William  Allen  Butler.  Dorman  B.  Ealom. 

Wheeler  H.  Ptckham.  ff'^'y  ^  tioii^t*nd. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE   LAW  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL   LEAGUE  FOR   THE 
PROTECTION  OF  AMERICAN   INSTITUTIONS. 
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In  pursuance  of  its  puqxme  of  appealing  to  the  higbest 
authorities  of  the  churches  receiving  Governtneut  appropria- 
tions for  Indian  education,  the  League  on  Novemher  17,  1892, 
addressed  the  Confereuce  of  Arcli  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States,  then  in  session  in  New  York  City. 

The  receipt  of  the  coranmnication  was  acknowledged  by 
Cardinal  Gibbons  without  argument  or  statement.  Ascer- 
taining that  there  was  a  liigher  power  in  Romanism  than  the 
Archbishops,  and  with  the  same  end  in  view,  a  communica- 
tion was  addressed  on  December  29,  1892,  to  Archl>iKhop 
Satolli,  the  representative,  in  the  United  States,  of  Pope  Leo 
Xin.,  and  its  receipt  was  recognized  by  him  without  comment 

The  Irulian  Appropriation  Bill  for  1893  being  under  con- 
sideration dui'ing  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-second  Con- 
gress, a  petition  was  prepared  and  addressed  to  the  Appro- 
priation Committees  of  both  Houses,  with  e-xplanatory 
documents. 

This  petition  was  re -enforced  by  many  letters  to  Hon. 
W.  S.  Holman,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, sent  by  prominent  citizens. 

So  crowded,  however,  was  the  business  of  this  final  session 
that  no  discussion  was  possible,  and  no  legislation  could  be 
secured  in  the  direction  indicated  in  the  petition. 

The  managers  of  the  League  determined  to  secure  a  series 
of  sermons  or  addresses  on  subjects  connectetl  with  the  work 
of  the  League  with  a  view  to  their  subsequent  publication  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

In  jyui-suance  of  this  purpose  a  circular  letter  was  mailed 
early  in  January,  1893,  to  a  selected  list  of  prominent  clergy- 
men in  the  larger  cities  of  every  State. 

This  request  was  largely  resjwnded  to,  and  many  valuable 
papers  were  contributed. 

On  February  2, 1893,  an  important  organization  of  patriotic 
womeD  was  formed,  with  headquarters  in  Boston,  which 
became  auxUiary  to  the  League. 


Facing  the  Tweniieih  Century. 

On  March  6,  1893,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  evident  purpose  of  which 
was  tr»  secure  a  division  of  the  public-school  funds  on  sectarian 
lines.  The  League  at  once  prepared  and  circulated  through- 
out the  State  of  New  Jei-sey  an  effective  protest. 

This  undisguised  assault  upon  the  American  free  common 
school  prove*]  abortive. 

As  previously  noted,  the  Maine  Branch  of  the  National 
League  conducte<l  the  efforts  to  secure  an  act  of  the  Ivegisla- 
ture  submitting  a  Constitutional  Amendment  to  the  voters  of 
the  State,  with  great  energy  and  promise  of  success. 

Petitions  in  favor  of  the  Amendment  were  presented  from 
every  section  of  the  State,  signed  by  a  remarkable  body  of 
representative  citizens  of  all  parties. 

The  result  in  favor  of  the  Amendment  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  March  28,  was  the  overwhelming  vote  of 
92  to  12. 

The  issue  of  the  contest  was  defeat  in  the  Senate,  where,  oa 
the  succeeding  day,  the  vote  stood  11  to  11. 

This  struggle  in  Maine  emphasizes  in  an  especial  manner 
the  unsectarian  character  of  the  work  of  the  National  League. 
The  chief  aggressors  in  this  State,  demanding  sectarian  appro- 
priations for  educational  purposes,  are  the  authorities  of 
Protestant  institutions. 

The  Constitution  of  Maine  is  perhaps  the  most  defective  in 
this  regard  of  any  of  the  forty-five  States,  and  a  victory  here, 
which  is  inevitable  at  another  session  of  the  Legislature,  will 
be  a  victory  for  the  nation. 

In  April,  1893,  a  letter  was  mailed  by  the  National  League 
to  all  its  local  secretaries,  and  to  superintendents  of  educa- 
tion and  prominent  adherents  in  every  State,  asking  detailed 
particulars  concerning  the  character  aud  sources  of  support  of 
the  public-school  system  and  concerning  efforts  at  compromise 
between  parochial  and  public  schools. 

Responses  to  these  inquiries  were  received  from  a  large  pro- 
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portion  of  the  States,  and  fumished  information  of  interest 
and  value  to  the  work, 

Satisftictory  arrangements  were  made  for  the  distribution  of 
the  documents  of  tlie  League  and  f(»r  securing  signatures 
to  the  appeal  to  Congress  for  the  passage  of  the  Six- 
teenth Aineudment,  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition 
at  Chicago. 

Desirable  space  was  secured  in  the  Women's  Building,  and 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Loyal  Women  of  Ameiican 
Liberty,  an  attendant  was  engaged  and  the  space  properly 
fitted  up  for  tlie  pur^xyse  in  view,  A  special  document  was 
prepared  for  distribution  and  cards  for  autograph  signatures 
furnished  in  large  rpian titles. 

Provision  having  been  made  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  for  the  election  of  delegates,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1893,  to  a  convention  for  the  revision  of  the  State  Con- 
stitution, the  managers  of  the  League  determined  to  take 
active  measures  for  seciiring  the  incoriwration  of  the  princi- 
ples advocated  by  the  League  in  the  new  Constitution. 

With  this  in  view,  printed  request  was  made  of  all  candi- 
dates for  election  as  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, for  their  opinion  in  reference  to  questions  touching  the 
protection  of  American  institutions,  and  especially  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  and  of  religious  liberty. 

In  addition  to  mailing  a  copy  of  the  request  to  each  candi- 
date, a  circular  letter  was  prepared  and  sent  with  a  copy  of 
the  questions  and  a  tabulated  statement  of  sectarian  appro- 
priations in  the  City  of  New  York,  to  a  large  number  nf 
prominent  citizens,  requesting  their  co-operation  in  securing 
responses  from  delegates. 

The  questions  aroused  considerable  interest,  and  but  few 
adverse  responses  were  received. 

The  League  was  represented  at  a  conference  held  in 
Chicago,  on  October  24,  of  the  representatives  of  the  different 
American  patriotic  oi-ders. 
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The  Sixteenth  Ameudment  and  the  principles  of  the 
National  League  were  indoi-sed,  and  steps  were  taken  to  call  a 
National  Convention  of  the  various  American  patriotic  ordHrs 
and  organizations  to  crystallize  patiiotic  Bentiment,  to  adopt 
a  common  platform  of  principles,  and  to  unify  action  on  the 
three  lines  of  present  agreement,  viz.:  the  defense  of  the 
integrity  of  the  funds  and  of  the  ebaracter  of  the  American 
free  public-school  system,  the  peri>etuatiou  of  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  by  the  adoption  of  the  Six- 
teenth Amenvlment,  and  the  wise  and  safe  restnction  of 
immigration. 

During  the  month  of  October,  1893,  a  symposium,  con- 
temporaneously conducted  in  over  sixty  religious  journals, 
discussed  the  sepaiation  of  church  and  state.  Documents 
and  data  from  these  offices  were  sent  to  all  of  these  journals, 
and  were  printed  wholly  or  in  jjart  by  most  of  them. 

On  November  19,  1893,  the  New  York  Sumdwj  Democrat 
started  a  bold  movement  for  the  division  of  the  public-school 
funds  on  sectarian  lines,  and  simultaneously  a  move  of  the 
same  character  was  made  in  Baltimore,  both  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic origin,  and  to  which  we  have  referred  at  length  elsewhere. 
The  League  took  m  important  part  in  frustrating  this  move- 
ment. 

In  January,  1894,  a  document  was  issued,  being  a  petition 
to  the  Fifty -third  Congress  against  the  Government  making 
fuither  appropriations  for  sectarian  Indian  education,  and  in 
favor  of  a  definite  policy  providing  for  the  education  of  all 
Indian  chiklren  in  government  schools. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1894,  the  Law  Committee  of  the 
League  prepared,  and  the  Managers  of  the  League  approved, 
a  proposed  form  of  Amendment  for  submission  to  the  forth- 
coming New  York  State  Constitutional  Convention. 

During  February,  1894,  much  preliminaiy  ^vork  was  done 
iu  preparation  for  the  Convention  which  was  to  begin  its  ses- 
sions in  May,  and  heaity  expressions  of  approval  were  received 
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from  a  large  number  of  tLe  most  emiueut  lawyera  and  other 
citizens  of  the  State  of  the  proposed  Ainemlmeut  to  the  State 
Constitution. 

In  March  the  League  issued  a  document  which  was  an  ad- 
dress to  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  support  of 
the  League's  proposed  form  of  Amendment  to  the  State  Con- 
stitution. Statistics  were  secured  and  tabulated,  concerning 
the  use  of  the  school  funds  for  the  supjiort  of  sectaiiau 
schools  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  State,  and  everything  possi- 
ble was  done  to  render  the  work  effective. 

Early  in  June  the  League  presented  to  the  Convention  the 
autograph  petitions  of  about  foi'ty  thousand  citizens  of  stand- 
ing and  reputation,  representing  eveiy  Senate  district  in  tlie 
State,  and  many  thousands  additional  were  sent  directly  to 
the  Convention  tln'ough  the  district  delegates. 

Certified  memorials  in  favor  of  the  Amendment  passed 
through  the  League's  office  and  were  laid  before  the  Conven- 
tion, from  conventions,  assemblies,  and  conferences  of  the 
various  Protestant  religious  bfnlies,  and  from  many  seculai 
organizations,  representing  a  membership  of  about  650,000 
and  a  constituency  of  about  2,500,000.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
through  the  work  of  the  Leiigue  the  expressed  convictions  of 
not  le.s9  than  3,000,000  of  the  population  of  the  State  reached 
the  Convention  in  authoritative  form. 

Two  hearings  were  given  the  League  before  the  joint  com- 
mittees oti  education,  charities,  and  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Legislature  ;  the  first  on  June  G,  and  the  second  hearing  on 
July  11.  The  opposition  to  the  Amendment  came  exclusively 
from  Roman  Catholic  and  Hebrew  sources. 

The  result  finally  achieved,  iu  view  of  the  character  and 
methods  of  the  opposition,  was  a  most  decisive  victory  for  the 
principles  advocate<l  by  the  League. 

At  the  general  election  held  in  New  York  State  on  Novem- 
ber 6,  181>4,  the  revised  Constitution,  containing  the  articles 
oa  charitieB  and  education,  was  adopted  by  the  people  by  a 
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majority  of  83,295  votes,  the  total  vote  being  410,697  for  the 
Constitution,  and  327,402  agaiiiat. 

A  conference  \vas  held  in  AVasliington,  D.  C,  on  August 
28,  29,  1894,  of  delegates  from  the  different  American  patri- 
otic ordera.  The  sessions  of  the  conference  were  full  of 
interest,  and  the  final  action  accepted  the  principles  of  the 
League. 

These  principles,  accompanied  with  the  proposed  form  of 
Sixteenth  Aiiiendnieut  to  the  United  States  Constitution, 
together  with  a  series  of  questions  based  thereon,  were  pre- 
pared for  presentation  to  every  candidate  for  election  to  Con- 
gress, asking  bis  acceptance  or  rejection  in  writing  of  the 
principles  embodied. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managei-s,  held  on  January 
10,  1895,  the  attention  of  the  Board  was  called  to  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  legislation  in  harmony  with  the  new  Consti- 
tutiou  of  New  York  State  and  with  the  Compulsory  Attend- 
ance Law ;  to  provide  for  more  adequate  accommodatiou  for 
children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
State. 

With  a  view  to  the  formulation  of  a  proper  school  census 
bill,  extensive  iuquiry  was  made  from  the  office  of  the  League 
concerning  the  working  of  school  census  laws  in  various 
States,  much  valuable  information  was  obtained,  and  a  bill 
was  prepared  for  submission  to  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture. The  bill,  as  prepared,  ^va8  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
and  became  a  law  on  May  7. 

The  hearty  unanimity  of  opinion  among  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  and  the  decided  action  taken 
at  its  January  meeting  in  1895  in  opposition  to  the  further 
continuance  of  sectarian  grants  by  the  National  Government 
for  Indian  education,  were  in  interesting  contrast  with  the 
previous  attitude  of  these  same  members  concerning  the  line 
of  policy  steadfastly  advocated  by  the  League, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  also,  in  his  annual  report  to 
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CoDgress,  with  a  view  to  canying  out  the  aDnounced  policy 
of  the  Government,  recommended  that  tlie  appropriations  to 
contract  Indian  schools  )>e  reduced  twenty  per  cent,  each  year 
for  five  years^  and  that  corresponding  provision  be  made  for 
the  education  of  Indian  children  in  government  schools. 

On  January  18,  1895,  the  League  secured  the  iutrwluction 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  form  of  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  proposed  Sixteenth  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution,  as  amended  by  the  League's  Law  Com- 
mittee, and  approved  by  tbe  Board  of  Mauagere,  Document 
Number  Twenty-six,  being  a  compilation  of  extracts  showing 
"  the  attitude  of  the  press  toward  the  principles  and  work  of 
the  League,"  was  issued  early  in  February  and  given  wide 
circulation. 

in  Mai'ch  a  convention  composed  of  representatives  of 
diiferent  American  patriotic  orders  was  held  in  New  York 
City.  A  teniiierate  and  safe  platform  was  adopted,  upon 
which  all  patriotic  citizens  ought  to  be  able  to  staud. 

The  final  outcome  of  the  contest  in  the  Fifty  third  Congress, 
on  sectarian  appropriations  for  Indian  education,  was  the 
adoption  of  the  following  clause  in  the  Indian  Appropriation 
Bill : 

"  And  the  Government  shall,  as  early  as  practicable,  make 
provision  for  the  education  of  Indian  children  in  Government 
schools." 

A  Constitutional  Convention  in  Utah  ended  its  labora  on 
May  8, 1895.  having,  in  response  to  the  appeals  of  the  League, 
adopted  safe  provisions  concerning  schools  and  charities. 
The  new  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  people  in  the  fol- 
lowing November  by  more  than  a  three-fourths  majority. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  the  League  appealed  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  new 
Constitution  adopted  by  the  Convention  embodied  the  prin- 
ciples advocated  by  the  League. 

During   the   fall   of   1895,  an   interesting  school   contest 
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developed  in  West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  ia  wbich  the  advice  and  aid 

of  the  League  were  sought  and  gi^•en.  An  active  Committee 
of  citixens  appealed  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  against  the  renting  by  the  local  school  board,  at  a 
rental  of  one  dolhir  per  month,  of  St.  Bridget's  Parochial 
School  building,  its  occupancy  as  a  public  school,  and  the 
employnient  of  teacliei"s  known  as  "  Sisters,"  weariug  the 
dress  and  iusigiiia  of  their  order,  and  whose  exaiuioatiuns  for 
certiiieates  were  claimed  to  have  been  irregular.  Copies  of 
the  papers  on  lioth  sides  were  secured  by  the  League  and 
submitted  to  eminent  legal  cinunsel,  and  the  actinu  of  the 
school  board  was  pronounced  by  them  to  be  a  violation  of 
both  the  letter  and  the  sjurit  of  the  new  Constitution  of  the 
State.  Forcible  presentation  of  the  grounds  for  this  judg- 
ment was  made  to  the  State  Superintendent,  who  finally  de- 
cided in  accoi'd  with  the  clear  intent  of  the  Constitution. 

As  the  result  of  extended  con-esjioudeuce,  much  valuable 
information  was  secured  by  the  League,  concerning  the 
mnnageineut  of  schools  in  leading  cities  of  the  country. 

Document  Numlter  Twenty-eight  was  issued  and  widely 
mailed  to  the  press,  to  Congress,  and  to  the  mlberents  of  the 
League,  together  with  Document  Number  Twenty-nine,  con- 
cerning the  status  of  the  question  of  sectarian  Indian  educa- 
tion, and  also  a  revised  table  of  government  appropriatioDS  to 
religious  bodies. 

Early  in  tlie  year  1896  the  Secretary  of  the  Mennonite 
Mission  Board,  in  a  letter  to  the  League,  intimated  that  it  was 
probable  that  during  the  year  the  Mennonites  would  withdraw 
from  the  receipt  of  government  appropriations  for  their  edu- 
cational work  among  the  Indians.  This  completed  the  with- 
drawal of  all  the  <lenomination8  to  which  the  League  appealed 
in  1890,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Inquiry  was  instituted  and  useful  information  obtained 
concerning  the  progress  of  kindergarten  instruction,  in  cod- 
nectiou  with  the  public  schook  in  the  various  States. 
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The  discussions  and  action  taken  in  the  first  session  of  the 
Fifty-foiii'th  Congress,  relative  to  government  appropriations 
for  sectarian  Indian  education  and  for  sectarian  charities  in 
the  District  of  Cohmibia,  were  of  great  interest  and  signifi- 
cance. The  sentiment  iu  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
largely  in  favor  of  the  discontinuance  of  all  such  appropri- 
ations, as  was  indicated  by  the  passage  on  Fehiuary  24, 181+6, 
by  a  vote  of  93  ayes  to  64  noes,  of  the  following  aniendiueut 
to  the  ludian  Appropriation  Bill: 

"  And  it  is  hereby  declared  tbat  it  is  the  intention  of  this 
act  that  no  money  herein  appropriatetl  shall  be  paid  for  edu- 
cation in  sectarian  schools ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  hereby  charged  with  the  duty  of  so  using  and  administer- 
ing said  a|>propriations  as  to  carry  out  said  o1  ^ject ;  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized  and  required  to  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  necessary  to  ]>revent  the  use  of  any  part  of  said 
fund  for  education  in  sectarian  schools/' 

Still  more  emphatic  evidence  was  given  iu  the  House,  of  its 
attitude  on  these  questions,  by  its  action  on  April  9,  1896,  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  Appropriation  Bill, 

By  a  vote  of  134  ayes  U>  21  noes  the  bill  was  passed,  leav- 
ing out  many  specific  appropriations  for  sectarian  charities  ; 
placing  a  sum  of  ^94,700  in  the  hands  of  the  Dictrict  Cora- 
niissionera  for  di3tri])ution  for  the  relief  and  care  of  the  poor 
and  destitute  ;  nuiking  provision  that  no  contract  provided 
for  in  the  clause  relating  to  charities  should  extend  beyond 
the  30th  day  of  June,  1897: 

**  Provided  further  that  no  part  of  the  money  herein 
appropriated  shall  be  {)aid  for  the  ]>urjK>se  of  maintain- 
ing or  aiding  by  payment  for  services  or  expenses,  or  other- 
wise, any  church  or  religious  denomination,  or  any  institu- 
tion or  society  which  is  uuder  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical 
control/' 

When  these  two  measures  reached  the  Senate  active  opposi- 
tion developed,  and  after  extentled  debate  and  many  confer- 
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ences  between  committees  of  both  Houses,  the  following 
results  were  reached  in  each  case: 

On  the  Indian  Apinopriatiou  Bill,  the  House  receded  from 
its  action  of  February  24,  and  agreed  to  a  substitute  origi- 
nating in  Conference  Committee,  as  follows  : 

"  And  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the 
Cfov^ernioeut  to  hereafter  make  no  appropriations  whatever 
for  education  in  any  sectarian  school;  Provitled  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  make  contracts  with  contract 
schools,  appoi-tiouiug  as  near  as  may  be,  the  amount  so  con- 
tracted for  among  scIrmiIs  of  various  deuouiiiiations,  for  the 
education  of  Indian  pupils  during  the  fiscal  year  1897,  but 
shall  only  make  such  contracts  at  places  where  non-sectarian 
schools  cannot  be  provided  for  such  Indian  children,  and  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  fifty  per  cent-  of  the  amount  so  used 
for  the  fiscal  year  1895." 

On  the  District  of  Columbia  Appropriation  Bill,  the  final 
action  may  be  summarized  as  follows  :  Specific  appropriations 
to  various  charities,  stricken  out  in  the  House,  were  replaced 
in  the  bill,  and  a  joint  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
Senatora  Harris  of  Teiuiessee,  Faulkner  of  West  Virginia,  and 
McMillan  of  Michigan,  with  Representatives  Pitney  of  New 
Jersey,  Blue  of  Kansas,  and  Dockery  of  Missouri,  to  investi- 
gate the  various  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions  in  the 
District  and  repoit  at  the  next  session  : 

"  Whether  it  is  pi'acticable  for  the  Commissioners  or  other 
authority  in  the  District  to  make  contracts  for  such  care  of 
the  poor  and  destitute  with  any  of  such  institutions,  and  if  so, 
which  of  them  and  to  what  extent,  within  the  limits  of  the 
policy  hereinbefore  declared,  and  if  not,  the  probable  expense 
of  providing  and  maiutaiuing  public  institutions  for  such 
purpose." 

In  addition  to  this  the  following  was  embodied  in  the  bill: 

"And  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Goveiii- 
ment  of  the  United  States  to  make  no  appropriation  of  money 
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or  proj>erty  for  the  purpose  of  founding,  maintaining  or  aid- 
ing, by  payment  for  servicea,  expenses  or  othenvise,  any 
church  or  religious  deuouiinatiou,  or  any  iustitutiou  or  society 
which  is  uuder  sectariau  or  ecclesiastical  control :  And  it  is 
hereby  enacted  that  from  and  after  the  30th  day  of  June, 
1897,  no  money  appropriated  for  charitable  purposes  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  be  paid  to  any  church  or  religious 
denomination,  or  to  any  institutitm  or  society  which  is  under 
sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  control." 

While  it  was  evident  from  the  remarks  of  various  Senators, 
in  the  discussion  immediately  preceding  the  final  passage  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Appropriatiiju  Bill,  notably  Senatoi-s 
Vest,  Teller,  Shennan,  and  Hill,  that  the  action  above  recoi'ded 
was  not  considered  by  tliem  as  setting  the  question  at  rest 
except  temporarily,  it  is  still  true  that  the  possibility  of  secur- 
ing such  action  indicated  inci-eased  regard  for  public  senti- 
ment on  these  <|uesti<>ns  on  the  part  of  the  people's  servants 
in  legislative  halls.  Those  best  entitled  to  judge  concede  that 
to  the  educational  work  done  and  the  tlata  furnished  by  the 
National  League  the  chief  credit  is  due  for  these  important 
results. 

The  League  appealed  this  year,  as  it  had  done  in  1892,  to 
the  National  Conventions  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties,  for  declarations  in  their  respective  platforms  in  har- 
mony with  the  principles  embodied  in  the  proposed  Si.xteenth 
Amendment,  The  results  of  the  ajn>ea!s  were  unsatisfactory 
to  the  League  and  discreditable  to  the  dominant  jK>litical 
parties. 

The  League  was  mainly  instrumental  during  this  year  in 
checking  another  attempted  sectarian  aggression.  Infi»rraa- 
tiou  came  to  the  office  of  the  League,  during  the  summer  of 
1896,  that  a  plot  of  land  had  been  granted  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  within  the  Government  Reservation  at  West  Point, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  erection  of  a  Roman  Catholic  chai>el  which 
was  to  cost  for  the  building  alone   uot  less  than   $20,000. 
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Amplp  acconiniodation  already  existed  for  conducting  religious 
services  by  all  the  denominations,  and  the  League  was 
appealed  to  for  advice  in  the  matter.  It  at  once  advised 
that  separate  petitions  be  prepared  and  extensively  signed  by 
nieinbei's  and  adherents  of  the  various  other  denominations, 
demanding  from  the  Secretary  of  War  similar  grants  of  land 
for  their  respective  denominations,  within  the  Keservatiou. 
The  completed  and  inipatriottc  history  of  this  movement  for 
a  sectarian  chapel  on  tlie  grounds  of  the  United  States 
Militaiy  Academy  at  West  Point  appears  in  another  con- 
nection in  this  vohime. 

Prior  to  1875,  only  eleven  State  Constitutions  contained 
restrictions  of  any  sort  against  sectarian  ajjprupriationa  of 
public  funds. 

In  the  fourteen  years  fi'om  1875  to  1889,  when  The 
National  League  was  incorporated,  seven  additional  States 
were  added  to  the  list,  and  since  1889,  fourteen  new  or 
revised  State  Constitutions  (including  that  prepared  for 
Arizona,  awaiting  statehood)  have  been  adopted,  containing 
provisions  asserting  the  priuciple  of  the  separation  of  church 
and  state,  by  prohibiting  sectaiian  appropriations  and  protect- 
ing the  public-school  fuuds. 

The  work  which  the  League  inaugurated  iu  1890,  by 
appealing  to  all  the  religious  bodies  receiving  money  from  the 
National  Government  for  Indian  education,  has  had  gratifying 
results.  All  these  bodies,  with  one  exception,  have  with- 
drawn from  this  partnership  with  the  Government.  Congress 
has  in  two  successive  Appropriation  Bills  enacted  as  follows : 

"And  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the 
Government  to  hereafter  make  no  appropriation  whatever  for 
education  in  any  sectarian  school." 

The  appropriations  for  such  schools,  in  consequence  of  the 
withdrawal  of  religious  bodies,  and  by  the  action  of  Congress, 
have  been  reduced  from  $611,570  iu  1892  to  $1212,954  in  1898, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
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in  presenting  the  Appropriation  Bill  for  the  current  year, 
which  makes  a  further  reduction  in  the  appropriations  for 
contract  schools,  said  :  "  If  the  policy  which  has  been  declared 
to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government  is  followed  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  there  will  be  do  provision  for  mak- 
ing contracts;  there  will  be  no  appropriation  in  the  bill  for 
sectarian  schools." 

Closely  related  to  the  foregoing,  and  emphasizing  the 
progress  made  in  the  acceptance  and  assertion  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  jxtlicy  advocated  by  the  National  League,  is  the 
action  of  Congress  on  the  appropriations  for  charities  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  joint  select  committee  has 
made  an  exhaustive  examination  into  their  administration 
and  methods  of  workiug,  and  in  an  elaborate  report  made 
many  recommendations  for  improvement  in  their  control  and 
supervision.  In  two  successive  District  of  Columbia  A]>pro- 
priation  Bills  the  following  declaiation  has  been  incorporated  : 

"And  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  make  no  appropriation  of  money 
or  property  for  the  purposes  of  founding,  maintaining,  or  aid- 
ing, by  payment  for  services,  expenses,  or  otherwise,  any 
church  or  religious  denomination,  or  any  institution  or  society 
which  is  under  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  control ;  and  it 
is  hereby  enacted  that  from  and  after  the  30tli  day  of  June, 
1898,  no  money  appropriated  for  charitable  purposes  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  be  paid  to  any  church  or  religious 
denomination,  or  to  any  institution  or  society  which  is  under 
sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  control." 

These  great  results  during  the  past  ten  years  are  concededly 
due  to  the  movement  of  which  the  National  League  is  the 
acknowledged  leader,  and  largely  the  out<:ome  of  the  League's 
active  work  in  Congress  and  in  the  individual  States. 

The  League  has  been  watchfully  active  in  the  interests  of 
safe  legislation  and  in  opposition  to  baleful  legislation  in 
Washington,   in    Albany,   and   in  other    State    legislatures 
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wherever  tlie  public-schools  fiimls,  unsectarian  chantieB,  and 
religious  liberty  are  involved. 

The  League  lias  corae  to  be  considered  throughout  the 
States  as  a  Court  of  Appeals  on  matters  where  legal  and 
constitutional  interpretations  are  required  concerning  the 
principles  it  promotes.  The  future  purposes  of  the  League 
are: 

1.  Show  the  necessity  for  the  Sixteenth  Amendment,  and 
press  it  on  the  attention  of  Congress  and  of  the  American 
people. 

2.  Form  State  leagues  in  all  the  States  as  inpidly  as 
opportunity  affords,  and  seek  the  amendment  of  State  Consti- 
tutions wherever  they  are  defective  in  their  provisions  for 
prote("ting  religious  liberty  and  the  schools. 

3.  Use  every  legitimate  means  within  its  power  to  protect 
and  perfect  the  American  Free  Common-School  system. 

4.  Gather  and  publisli  statistics  concerning  sectarian 
appi'opriations  by  the  National  and  State  Governments,  and 
expose  the  peril  of  such  action. 

5.  Strenuously  resist  every  effort  to  consummate  the  union 
of  church  and  state  on  educational  or  any  other  lines. 

6.  Keep  the  public  apprised  of  the  soui^ces  of  our  peril, 
and  organize  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  countiy  among 
native-born  and  naturalized  citizens  for  the  defense  of  our 
distinctively  American  Institutions. 


THE    FREE    COMMON    SCHOOLS. — THE    FREE    PRmCIPLE   MTIST    BE 

DEFENDED, 

Jefferson  declared  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  that  free 
schools  were  an  essential  part — one  of  the  columns,  as  he 
expressed  it — of  the  republican  edifice,  and  that,  without  in- 
struction free  to  all,  the  sacred  flame  of  liberty  could  not  be 
kept  burning  in  the  hearts  of  Americans. 

In  defense  of  the  free  system  of  common  education  for  the 
childhood  and  youth  of  a  natioUj  Talleyrand  said  :  "  The  chief 
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object  of  the  state  is  to  teach  children  to  become  one  day  its 
citizens.  It  initiates  them,  in  a  manner,  into  the  social  order, 
by  showing  them  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed  and  giving 
them  the  lirst  of  their  means  of  existence.  Is  it  not,  then, 
just  that  all  should  learn  gratuitously  what  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  necessary  condition  of  the  association  of  which 
they  are  to  become  members?  This  elementaiy  instruction 
seems  to  be  a  debt  which  society  owes  to  all,  and  which  it 
must  pay  without  the  slightest  deduction."  The  establish- 
ment  of  free  public  schools  by  the  state  is  not  only  an  act  of 
justice,  but  it  is  highly  expedient  as  a  public  policy.  It  is 
said  that  England  pays  for  pauperism  and  crime  five  times  as 
much  as  for  education,  while  Switzerland  pays  seven  times  as 
much  for  education  as  for  pauperism  and  crime.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  argued  that  univei'sal  education  unfits  the 
members  of  a  community  for  the  more  laborious  pursuits  of 
life;  that  it  reduces  the  ranks  of  the  mechanic  and  the  day 
laborer,  and  unduly  increases  the  ranks  of  the  professions  and 
of  commercial  life,  thus  dimioiahing  the  number  of  producers 
and  increasing  the  number  of  nonproducera.  But  the  re- 
sponse to  this  line  of  argument  is,  fii^st,  the  education  of  the 
masses  will,  under  all  circumstances,  not  extend  beyond 
elementary  invstruction  which  will  be  beneficial  in  the  hum- 
blest pursuits ;  second,  those  who  from  lowly  stations  nse  to 
positions  of  eminence  by  means  of  free  education  must  do  so 
by  the  use  of  talents  which,  exercised,  are  beneficial  to  the 
coramunity  ;  third,  many  of  those  w  ho  are  called  non-pro- 
ducers are  often  the  inventors  and  discoverers,  who  multiply 
the  producing  power  of  labor  often  a  hundred-fold. 

Horace  Mann,  that  John  the  Bajjtist  in  the  cause  of  popu- 
lar education  in  America,  has  well  said  that  "  legislators  and 
rulers  are  responsible.  In  our  country  and  in  our  times,  no 
man  is  worthy  the  honored  name  of  a  statesman,  who  does 
not  include  the  highest  practicable  education  of  the  people  in 
all  his  plans  of  administration. 
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"  He  mfiy  have  eloquence,  he  may  have  a  knowledge  of  all 
history,  dipJomacy,  jurispriideiiee,  and  by  these  he  may  claim, 
in  other  couutries,  the  elevated  rank  of  a  statesman  ;  Init 
unless  he  speaks,  plans,  labors,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
for  the  culture  and  edification  of  the  whole  people,  he  is  not, 
he  cannot  be,  an  American  statesman." 

Dr.  Cnrry,  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  addressing  a 
legislative  body  recently,  expressed  the  following  sentiments: 

"  Ignorance  of  the  voter  is  an  abridgment  of  the  libeity  of 
others.  His  ballot  determines  more  or  less  our  government. 
Monarchical  governments  are  careful  to  have  the  heir  to  the 
throne  well  educated.  History  and  common  sense  teach  that 
a  government  by  the  people  reiiuires  more  education,  moi-e 
self-restraint,  than  any  other,  and  that  the  despotism  and 
cruelty  of  an  untutored  mob  may  be  more  odious  and  oppres- 
sive than  the  despotism  of  any  one  man.  The  school  should 
go  before  the  ballot;  otherwise,  an  uninstructed  democracy 
will  become  the  facile  tool  of  the  demagogue  and  the  villain. 

"  The  first  duty  of  government  is  self-preservation,  and  the 
noblest  function  of  statehood  is  to  develop  and  use  to  the 
maximum  degree  the  brain-power  of  the  countiy." 

PATRIOTIC    PLATFORM    FOB   THE    DEFENSE    OF  THE    FREE    PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

There  is  certainly  no  justification  for  entire  self-com- 
placency and  satisfaction  about  the  public  schools.  There 
never  can  be.  Perfection  will  never  be  attained.  The  ideal 
will  never  be  fully  realized.  Our  public-school  system  is  yet, 
we  must  confess,  in  a  comparatively  crude  state.  It  must  be 
greatly  improved  and  strengthened  in  the  coming  yeai*s.  The 
people  will  gradually  come  to  appreciate  it  and  make  it  a 
matter  of  personal  study,  and  literally  of  personal  supervision. 
The  following  embodies  substantially  wltat  in  our  judgment 
ought  to  be  the  patriotic  American  programme  for  the  free 
common  schools : 
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1.  A  knowledge  of  the  exact  situation  by  all  intelligent 
citizens,  all  genuine  Ameneaus  in  every  conmninity,  resolving 
themselves  iuto  a  comnjitte*?  of  the  whole,  loyally  to  watch 
and  jealously  to  guard  these  nurseries  of  our  citizenship. 

2.  An  houest  recognition  of  the  commendable  featuies  of 
our  school  systeui. 

3.  An  equally  houest  recognition  of  the  defects,  with  will- 
ingness to  learn  from  any  and  all  other  systeius,  which,  in  any 
of  their  features,  may  suggest  to  us  improvement. 

4.  A  readiness  to  face. the  patent  defects,  and  not  attempt 
to  cover  thera  but  courageously  to  conquer  theni. 

5.  The  l>est  and  most  thorough  instruction  in  every  depart- 
ment^— moral,  mental,  industrial,  physical ;  thus  placing  the 
system  by  its  pre-eminence  out  of  the  field  of  comjjetitlon. 

6.  Insist  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  precedence  and 
mastery  of  the  national  language. 

7.  Require  the  careful  training  of  all  the  children  and 
youth  in  the  fundamental  political  doctrines,  and  moral 
axioms  and  piiuciples  on  which  the  free  American  govern- 
ment rests,  as  the  only  means  of  teaching  those  lessons — 
readily  received  in  youth,  but  laard  to  acquire  when  char- 
acter has  been  shaped  and  determined — of  a  resjjcct  foi-  the 
opinions  and  circumstances  of  others  which  issue  from  that 
distinctively  American  principle  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  before  the  law.  Garfield  said,  "  If  it  were  in  my 
power,  I  would  make  a  law  that  every  man  and  woman  in 
the  United  States  should  study  American  history  through 
the  periotl  of  their  minority." 

8.  Let  the  people  see  to  it  that  the  practice  of  economy  for 
political  purjKjses  does  not  commence  in  any  community  with 
the  schools,  but  provide  without  prodigalit}-,  and  with  liber- 
ality, for  both  school  buildings  and  school  support. 

9.  Let  no  political  or  ecclesiastical  outcry  from  whatever 
source,  against  religious  instruction  in  the  schools,  be  the 
means  of  banishing  a  high  morality  fi*om  the  character  of  the 
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teaching  or  from  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher.  The 
American  idea  is  thfit  the  school  shall  be  a  civil  educatoi-  to 
make  goml  citizens,  and  good  citizens  must  iwssess  moral 
character.  The  schools  will  inevitably  be  a  reflex  of  the 
noble,  cultured,  moral  characters  of  the  men  and  women  in 
them  as  instructors. 

10.  Banish  absolutely  all  sectarianism  from  the  manage- 
ment and  teaching  of  these  public  schools,  and  all  evidence  in 
the  structures  used,  or  in  the  garb  of  the  teachers,  that  \voiild 
suggest  denominational  relationship^  or  hint  at  the  remotest 
connection  of  church  and  state. 

11.  Let  national,  state,  county,  and  municipal  treasuries  be 
jealously  guarded  against  all  attempts  for  the  sectarian  divi- 
sion of  the  sacred  funds  which  they  hold  for  the  support  of 
common  schools. 

12.  Let  all  partisan  political  control  be  banished  from  the 
manageuient  of  the  schools. 

13.  Let  a  solemn,  if  unrecorded,  oath  of  allegiance  to  our 
institutions  by  every  loyal  citizen  embrace  the  defense  of  the 
American  system  of  free  common  schools — a  defense  con- 
ducted without  malice,  without  bigotry,  without  fear,  without 
compromise. 

14.  Let  compulsory  education  laws  be  speedily  perfected 
and  judiciously  enforced. 

15.  Let  all  schools,  public  and  private,  where  citizens  ai-e 
being  trained  for  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  sover- 
eigns in  the  republic,  come  under  the  intelligent  supervision 
of  the  governmental  authorities  as  a  rightful  measure  of 
safety,  and  as  the  only  method  of  approximating  that  practi- 
cal uniformity  of  results  essential  to  popular  education  in  a 
republic.  One  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  common 
school  is  to  Americanize  the  children  of  foreign  birth  or 
parentage,  and  by  its  processes  of  digestion  and  assimilation 
make  them  a  healthful  part  of  the  body  politic. 

Governor  William  H.  Seward,  in   his  annual  message  in 
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1840,  said,  **  since  we  have  opened  our  country  and  all  its 
fullness  to  the  oppressed  of  every  nation,  we  should  evince 
wistlom  equal  to  such  generosity  by  qualifying  their  children 
for  the  high  responsibilities  of  citizenship." 

16.  When  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  in  session,  the  national  flag  floats  over  the  Cap- 
itol buildings.  Over  the  forts  and  ships  of  the  nation  the 
flag  also  floats.  The  American  flag  ought  to  float  over  every 
public-school  building  in  the  republic  while  the  schools  are 
iu  session,  as  an  object  lesson  in  patritttism  for  childhood  and 
youth,  and  as  a  symbol  to  the  world  that  we  consider  these 
buildings  the  fortresses  of  our  strength,  from  which  go  forth 
the  forces  which  are  the  best  protectoi's  of  our  free  institu- 
tions. 

Professor  Bryce  says,  in  his  "American  Commonwealth," 
*'The  institutions  of  the  United  States  are  deemed  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  admitted  by  strangers,  to  be  a  matter  of 
more  general  interest  than  those  of  the  not  less  famous  nations 
of  the  Old  Worlil.  They  represent  an  experiment  in  the  rule 
of  the  multitude,  tried  on  a  scale  unprecedeutedly  vast  and  the 
result  of  which  everyone  is  concerned  to  watch.  And  yet 
they  are  something  more  than  an  experiment,  for  they  are 
believed  to  disclose  and  display  the  type  of  the  institutions 
toward  which,  as  by  law  fitted,  the  rest  of  civilized  mankind 
are  forced  to  move,  some  with  swifter,  others  with  slower, 
but  all  with  unresting  feet." 

The  war  for  the  defense  of  these  institutions  is  upon  us, 
and  one  of  the  principal  points  of  attack  continues  to  be 
ujwn  the  integrity  of  our  free  common-school  system.  There 
can  be  no  neutrals  in  this  j>rotective  Avar,  and  when  the 
()eople  are  once  aroused,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
issue. 

Our  public  schools,  as  one  of  the  principal  bulwarks  of  our 
free  institutions,  will  be  maintained.  Every  American  child 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  secure  the  rudiments  of  an 
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education  in  the  language  of  tlie  country.  Forces  are  at 
work  against  both  the  methods  of  condticting  the  schools 
and  against  tlie  principles  that  gav^e  them  birtli.  Every  year 
they  aj'e  becoming  more  aggressive,  but,  we  believe,  hopelessly. 

It  becomes  every  citizen  who  has  faith  in  our  school  system, 
and  who  believes  in  its  importance  for  the  w'eal  of  our  com- 
nion  country,  to  know  the  enemies  liy  sight  an<l  study  their 
tactics.  Ill  this  land  all  great  questions  of  principle  come  to 
the  ballot-box  for  settlement.  The  maintenance  of  the  com- 
mon schools  will  continue  to  be  brought  there.  And  when- 
ever it  is  and  the  people  possess  an  honestly  guarded  and 
secret  ballot,  they  will  settle  forever  a  debate  which  never 
ought  to  have  been  opened ;  w  ill  paralyze  sacrilegious  hands 
which  have  assumed  to  steady  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  our 
liberties;  and  will  put  into  the  national  Constitution  a  flam- 
ing sword  of  defense  against  offenders,  who  forfeit  their 
rights  by  touching  with  sacrilegious  hands  the  national  tree 
of  knowdedge. 

No  principle  is  better  understood  and  more  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  judgment  of  our  intelligent  countrymen  than 
the  true  relation  between  the  education  of  American  children 
and  the  future  of  the  American  republic. 

If  our  children,  whether  of  American  or  foreign  birth,  are 
instructed  side  by  side  on  terms  of  brotherhood  in  our  public 
schools,  if  they  are  grounded  in  Christian  morals  and  Ameri- 
can principles,  and  trained  by  proper  teachers  \vho  are  them- 
selves endowed  with  an  appreciation  of  the  coming  duties  of 
citizenship ;  wath  the  exercise  of  an  independent  judgment, 
with  a  due  reverence  for  the  supremacy  of  law,  and  a  pa- 
triotic devotion  to  country  with  its  noble  principles  and 
inspiring  traditions,  we  may  look  to  the  future  with  hope. 

It  is  a  most  hopeful  omen  for  the  future  of  our  American 
institutions  that  the  generation  of  youth  that  will  lead  the 
columns  across  the  line  into  the  dawning  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  will  be  a  generation  schooled  in  patriotism  in  iuati- 
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tutions  of  learning  of  all  grades.  Americau  youths  all  over 
the  land  are  baudiug  themselves  together  for  mutual  self-help 
and  for  lifting  other  youths  to  higher  planes  of  character  and 
opportunity.  If  a  single  generation  of  youths  could  be,  with- 
out one  exception,  ti'aiiied  for  righteousness  and  patriotism, 
the  future  of  the  republic  would  not  only  be  secure,  but  the 
higher  law  would  constitute  the  organic  law  of  the  land. 


THE  RECOGNITION  AND  NURTURE  OF  THE  NEW  PATRIOTISM, 
MANIFESTED  IN  THE  MULTIPLICATION  OF  PATRIOTIC  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS.  ORGANIZATIONS  BASED  UPON  REVOLUTIONARY  AN- 
CESTRY   OR     PATRIOTIC    HEREDITY. 

The  "  renaissance  of  patriotism,"  as  Gai-field  called  it,  has 
found  expression  in  the  formation  of  a  great  number  of 
patriotic,  historical,  genealogical,  and  hereditary  societies,  the 
principal  objects  of  which  are  to  commemorate  the  deeds  and 
study  the  motives  of  the  forefathers,  and  to  cherish  the  insti- 
tutions of  American  freedom.  This  outburst  of  the  new 
patriotism,  beginning  in  ISTH  and  1876,  was  due  to  several 
causes,  one  of  the  most  potent  being  the  influence  of  the 
association  of  ideas  with  the  centennial  auniversai-ies  which 
then  began  to  occur. 

During  the  first  hundred  years  of  our  national  existence, 
our  growth  had  been  so  rapid,  and  the  various  phases  and 
incidents  of  the  working  out  of  our  governmental  system  had 
followed  each  other  with  such  startling  and  distracting  ra- 
pidity, that  there  was  little  time  or  popular  disposition  to  look 
back  aud  study  philosophically  the  events  of  a  hundred  or  twu 
hundred  years  before.  The  year  1875  saw  us  removed  but  ten 
years  from  the  greatest  civil  war  in  history,  the  wounds  of 
which  still  retained  their  l)ilter  and  dangerous  sting.  Sud- 
denly, the  magic  of  anniversary  influence  began  to  opeiate. 
People's  thoughts  were  carried  back  a  century ;  back  across 
the  bloody  chasm  of  1861-65;  back  to  the  little  village 
green  in  Massachusetts  where  "  the  embattled  fanner  stood  and 
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Hred  the  shot  heard  'rouud  the  world/'  The  men  of  Balti- 
more who,  in  ISfil,  had  fired  on  Massachusetts  troops  pass- 
ing throiigli  their  ntreets,  bethought  themselves  of  the  time 
wheii  Virginia  seut  tu  Miissacbusetts  the  Communder  iu  Chief 
of  the  American  Army,  aud  quickly  followed  liim  with  Daniel 
Morgan  and  his  Virginian  sharpsliootei's,  who  took  their  stand 
beside  Stark  and  Green  and  Knox,  and  other  New  Eug- 
landers,  on  Caml>ndge  Conimou.  Then  came  1870,  arousing 
memories  of  the  immortal  document  which  had  borue  side  by- 
side  the  siguatures  of  John  Hancock  and  Thomas  Jeffereou, 
Roger  Sherman  and  Benjamin  Harrison,  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Edwunl  Rutledge,  aud  other  great  patriots  of  the  North 
and  South.  Then  ensued  a  series  of  anniversaries,  each  one 
commemorating  some  struggle  in  the  field,  some  achievement 
io  the  halls  of  legislation,  some  triumph  iu  the  chambers  of 
diplomacy,  in  which  the  participants  from  the  lower  and 
upper  Colonies  had  vied  with  each  other  in  their  loyal  zeal 
for  a  common  cause.  Mason  aud  Dixon'a  line  was  forgotten 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  sage  and  sober  words  of  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  A(hlress  to  the  American  People,  in  which, 
among  other  things,  lie  admonished  them  that  "the  Unity  of 
Government  which  constitutes  you  one  people  is  the  main 
pillar  iu  the  edifice  of  your  real  independence,"  and  ui'ged 
them  to  "indignantly  frown  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every 
attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest." 
They  began  to  comprehend  as  never  before  the  significance 
of  that  pregnant  sentence:  *'The  name  of  American,  which 
belongs  to  you  in  your  national  capacity,  must  always  exalt 
the  just  pride  of  Patiiotism  more  than  any  appellation  de- 
rived from  local  discriminations."  Suddenly,  they  awoke  to 
a  new  realization  of  their  national  brotherhood.  They  saw 
what  a  vast  body  of  traditions  they  had  iu  common,  aud  the 
old  inspirations  began  to  flame  anew  in  their  breasts.  The 
poignancy  of  recent  divisions  was  materially  assuaged,  and 
they   began  to   organize   societies   based   on   their  common 
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heritage  of  precious  memories,  in  which,  forgettiug  geographi- 
cal IjnimJaries,  they  might  associate  as  brethreu  in  the 
mutual  enjo3'ment  of  tlieir  common  birthright. 

There  was  at  this  time  but  one  patriotic  hereditary  society 
which  had  had  a  continuous  existence  for  any  length  of  time, 
namely  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  This  venerable  organi- 
zatiou  had  been  formed  May  13,  1783,  at  the  headquai'ters  of 
Baron  Steuben,  near  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  as  the  result  of  the 
suggestion  of  General  Knox  that  some  means  be  devised  by 
which,  after  the  American  ofRcei-s  had  separated,  their  friend- 
ships might  be  cherished,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  experi- 
ences which  bound  them  together  might  be  per]ietuated. 

Its  Constitution  thus  states  the  origin  of  its  name  and  its 
principles : 

"The  officei-s  of  the  American  Army,  having  generally 
been  taken  from  the  citizens  of  America,  possess  high  venera- 
tion for  tlie  character  of  that  illustrious  Roman,  Lucius 
Quintus  Cineinnatus,  and  being  resolved  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple, by  returning  to  their  citizenship,  they  think  they  may 
with  propriety  denominate  themselves  the 

SOCIETY    OF  THE   CINCIKNATI. 

"The  following  principles  shall  be  immutable  and  form  the 
basis  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati : 

"  An  incessant  attention  to  preserve  inviolate  those  exalted 
rights  and  liberties  of  human  nature  for  which  they  have 
fought  and  bled,  and  without  which  the  high  rank  of  a 
rational  being  is  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing, 

"  An  unalterable  determination  to  promote  and  cherish,  be- 
tween the  respective  States,  that  unison  and  national  honor 
so  essentially  necessary  to  their  happiness  and  the  future 
dignity  of  the  American  empire. 

"To  render  permanent  the  cordial  affection  subsisting  among 
the  oflScers :  This  spirit  will  dictate  brotherly  kindness  in  all 
things,  and  particularly  extend  to  the  most  substantial  acts  of 
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beneficeDce,  according  to  the  ability  of  tLe  Society,  toward 
those  officers  aud  their  families  who  unfortunately  may  be 
under  the  uecessity  of  receiving  it." 

TLe  Constitution,  elaborate  in  details  of  administration  and 
drawn  ia  the  haste  and  excitement  incident  to  the  disbaud- 
loeut  of  the  array,  while  lofty  in  its  sentiments  and  noble  in 
much  of  its  phraseology,  proved  defective  as  a  i>]an  of  gov- 
ernment, and  was  subsequently  modified  in  form,  but  not  in 
spirit.  An  analysis  of  the  instrument  shows  the  essential 
features  of  the  Society  to  be  as  follows : 

Objects  :  Couiineraorative,  patriotic,  social,  and  benevolent. 

Membership:  Originally,  limited  military;  subsequently, 
limited  hereditary. 

The  hostility  toward  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  on  account 
of  its  hereditary  feature  made  a  deep  impression  at  the  time, 
and  Washington,  who  was  its  president  from  the  time  of  its 
organization  until  his  death,  was  persuaded  to  retain  the 
office  only  by  promises  (never  fulfilled)  that  it  would  be 
abolished.  It  was  due  not  a  little  to  the  formation  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati  that  there  came  into  existence  soon 
afterward  an  organization  which  eventually  became  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  perverted  political  influences  of  the 
country.  In  1789,  the  year  of  Washington's  inauguration  as 
firat  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Tammany  Society 
was  organized  on  a  distinctly  anti-aristocratic  and  anti-Feder- 
alist basis,  to  counteract  the  supposed  evil  pixjpensities  of 
the  Cincinnati. 

So  conspicuously  did  these  two  Societies  represent  the 
opposite  political  and  social  tendencies  of  the  post-bellum 
period,  that  a  well-known  historian  represents  them  as  the 
two  burdens  between  which,  "  the  new  government,  like 
Issachar,  was  beginning  to  couch." 

Partly  on  account  of  the  popular  hostility  to  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati,  partly  on  account  of  the  weakening  of  its 
membership  by  death,  partly  on  account  of  the  distractions  of 
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the  times,  and  partly  ou  account  of  tlie  inherent  weakness  of 
its  form  of  orgauizatiou,  this  patriotic  institution  laugiiished 
for  many  years,  and  in  some  States  fell  into  a  couditiou  of 
complete  desuetude ;  but  it  Las  shared  in  the  patriotic  renais- 
sance of  later  yeara,  and  ia  dovv  one  of  the  most  dignified  and 
respected,  as  it  is  the  most  venerable,  of  the  large  number  of 
orders  and  institutious  of  which  it  was  the  prototype.  Its 
membership  numbers  about  six  hundred. 

When  the  Centemiial  peiiod  of  1875  and  1876  arrived,  and 
the  citizens  began  to  consider  with  renewed  interest  the 
events  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  the  comuiunity  of  interest 
which  was  found  to  exist  naturally  excited  a  desire  among  the 
patriotically  inclined  to  become  associated  in  some  organic 
form  for  the  l>etter  execution  of  their  purposes.  The  exclu- 
sive eligibility  requirements  of  the  Cincinnati,  however,  banned 
out  from  membei'ship  the  vast  body  of  citizens  who  were 
equally  the  inberitore  of  the  precious  traditions  of  the 
republic,  and  the  formation  of  ne\v  societies  was  the  inevi- 
table outcome  of  the  situation.  The  tirat  of  these  modem, 
patriotic  hereditary  societies  in  order  of  formation  are  those 
called  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  Sons  of  the  American 
Rev<dution.  Their  common  origin  may  be  traced  back  to  a 
meeting  of  lineal  descendants  of  heroes  of  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence, which  was  held  curiously  enough,  as  far  as  possible 
away  from  the  scene  of  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  San 
Francisco,  Cab,  October  22,  1875.  At  this  meeting  was  insti- 
tuted the  StK-iety  first  called  the  Sons  of  Revolutionary  Sires, 
forty  of  tlie  eighty  members  of  which  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
following  marched  in  a  public  procession  commemorating  the 
one  hundredth  anuivei-sary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Copies  of  their  constitution  were  sent  to  pati-iotic  citizens 
tlijoughout  the  United  States  and  led  to  the  formation  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  of  similar  societies  called  Sons  of 
the  Revolution.  On  April  30,  1889,  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  inauguration  of  Washington  as  first  President 
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of  tbe  United  Sates,  a  general  convention  of  these  vanous 
societies  was  lield  in  tiie  historic  Fraunce's  Tavern  in  New 
York  City,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  into  a  national  organiza- 
tion. Those  societies  which  joined  this  rnov«'nieut  took  the 
distinctive  title  of  Sous  of  the  Atiiencan  Revolution,  while 
those  who  stayed  out  retained  the  title  of  Sous  of  the  Kevolu- 
tiou.  At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  National  Society 
of  Sons  of  the  American  Revtiilutiou,  it  differed  in  important 
respects  from  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  both  In  conditions 
of  eligibility  and  form  of  government;  Imt  during  the  past 
ten  years,  the  latter  have  so  nearly  conformed  to  the  standards 
of  the  former  that  there  mixy  be  said  to  be  practically  no  differ- 
ence between  them  at  present.  Indeed,  so  strong  has  been  the 
desire  in  both  societies  for  a  union  under  a  common  name, 
that  formal  propositions  looking  to  that  end  have  been  under 
consideration  for  the  past  six  yeaiu  Tlie  salient  features  of 
these  societies,  whose  joint  meniberahip  reaches  nearly  twenty 
thousand,  are  as  follows  : 

Objects  :  Cotnmeinorative,  patriotic,  social. 

Membership :  Hereditary,  being  based  on  lineal  descent 
from  an  ancestor  who,  in  the  military,  naval,  or  civil  service 
of  the  country  during  the  Revolutionary  AVar,  assisted  in 
establishing  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  benevolent  feature  of  the  origri- 
nal  constitution  of  the  Cincinnati  does  not  appear  in  the  objects 
of  these  societies.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  That 
provision  iu  the  constitution  of  the  Cincinnati  was  due  to 
local  conditions.  The  Revolutionary  War  had  left  not  only 
the  army  but  the  country  impoverished,  and  there  was  little 
prospect  that  the  Government  would  take  care  of  destitute 
officers  or  their  widows.  No  such  need  exists  to-day. 
Furthermore,  there  is  such  a  multiplicity  of  modern  be- 
nevolent societies  that  there  is  really  no  need  for  such  a 
provision  in  the  constitution  of  the  patriotic  societies. 
Some   of   the   patriotic   organizations   founded   on  the  Civil 
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War,  however,  do  perform  a  large  amouut  of  benevolent 
work. 

These  societies  evidently  touched  a  popular  chord  in  the 
Americau  heart,  for  tliej  not  only  rapidly  multiplied  in  num- 
bers, but  they  were  quickly  followed  by  others,  based  on 
parallel  ideas  and  touching  almost  every  phase  of  our  national 
history.  The  picturesqne  military  idea  naturally  appealed 
strongly  to  the  imagination  and  was  fruitful  of  many  organiza- 
tions. The  Me.xican  War  had  been  represeuted  since  1847  by 
the  Aztec  Club,  comjwsed  of  military  and  naval  officers  who 
participated  in  that  war,  and  their  blood  relatives  (now  nura^ 
bering  about  250  members),  but,  with  that  exception,  none 
w  the  wars  before  the  Civil  War  was  represeuted  by 
any  active  organization  except  the  Revolutionary  War. 
In  1892  some  enterprising  meuibere  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion discovered  that  there  were  still  liviug  a  few  veterans  of 
the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  forthwith  they  were 
made  the  nucleus  about  which  was  formed  the  Society  of  the 
War  of  1812,  which,  in  its  various  branches,  and  including 
members  admitted  by  descent  from  other  participants  in  that 
war,  now  has  a  membership  of  about  2000.  In  the  same 
year  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wai's  was  formed,  based  on 
descent  from  participants  in  the  battles  and  wai-s  fought 
under  Colonial  authority  between  the  settlement  of  James- 
town, 1607,  and  the  beginning  of  the  War  for  Independ- 
ence, 1775.  This  Society  now  includes  2600  lineal  descend- 
ants of  those  who  faced  the  terroi-s  of  the  tomahawk  an«l 
scalping  knife  in  the  hands  of  the  aboi'igines,  and  the  fire- 
lock and  swoixl  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  to  plant  the 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization  in  the  West.  The  subjects  for 
military  societies  had  not  yet  been  exhausted,  the  little  war 
with  Tripoli  having  been  overlooke<;l  thus  far,  but  in  1894 
the  Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wai-s  stepped  into  existence 
to  cover  that  hiatus  in  America's  military  history.  The 
original  design  of  the  organization  was  to  commemorate  the 
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four  foreign  wars  of  the  United  States  up  to  that  date,  but 
it  haa  recently  been  expan<lecl  to  iuchiile  alao  the  War  with 
Spain.  Prior  to  the  War  of  1893,  it  had  a  membership  of 
808  original  participants  or  lineal  descendants  of  participants 
in  the  War  of  the  Revulntion,  the  War  with  Tripoli,  the 
War  of  1812,  and  the  War  with  Mexico.  There  now  seemed 
to  remain  but  one  possible  opportunity  for  another  military 
society,  and  that  was  for  one  which  should  include  all  wars, 
and  in  18^)7  it  was  ini|>rov^ed  by  tlie  formation  of  the  Society 
of  American  Wars.  Membership  iu  this  Society  is  dei)eudent 
upon  service  performed^  either  in  propi'i<i  persona  or  iu  the 
person  of  a  lineal  ancestor,  in  any  of  the  wars  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  preservation  of  the  original  colonies  or  of  the 
United  States.  In  1890  the  military  idea  was  specialized  by 
the  formation  of  a  distinctively  naval  order  under  the  title 
of  the  Naval  Order  of  the  United  States,  embracing  oflBcere  of 
the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  any  war  or  battle,  or  their  descendants,  and  iu 
1896  still  another  variation  was  afforded  by  the  organization 
of  a  uniformed  society  called  the  Old  Guard,  com^wsed  of 
descendants  of  participants  in  the  Colonial  wars  and  botb 
wai^  with  Great  Britain. 

The  importance  and  dignity  of  such  military  orders  as 
these  were  recognized  by  Congress  in  1890,  by  the  passage 
of  a  joint  resolution  taking  official  cognizance  of  them  as 
"military  societies." 

In  this  country  the  military  societies  are  not  the  sole  custo- 
dians of  our  most  prized  traditions ;  a  large  number  of  non- 
military  societies  devote  themselves  to  the  fostering  of  the 
most  exalted  sentiments  of  patriotism.  The  transition  to  the 
latter  is  through  a  set  of  organizations  which  partake  of 
the  nature  of  both.  The  Order  of  Washington,  for  instance, 
formed  in  1895,  has  a  membei'ship  based  on  descent  from 
civil  as  well  as  military  or  naval  officers  who  were  in  the 
American  Colonial  service  between   1750  and  1776.     Like- 
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wise  the  Onler  of  the  Fountlera  and  Patriots  of  America, 
incoipnrated  in  1896,  is  compnsetli  of  men  who  have  de- 
scended in  the  direct  male  line  of  either  the  father  or 
mother,  from  an  ancestor  who  resided  in  the  Coh)nie3 
between  1607  and  1657  (and  who  may  have  been  cither 
a  private  citizen  or  a  military  or  civil  officer),  and  whose 
intermediate  ancestoi's  during  the  War  for  Independence 
adhered  as  patriots  to  the  American  cause.  This  Order  has 
a  membershii)  of  about  500.  In  1897,  a  similar  society  was 
formed  under  the  name  of  America's  Founders  and  Defenders. 
Passing  now  to  the  more  purely  non-military  societies,  one 
is  itnpressed  at  once  with  a  new  set  of  ideas,  reminding  him 
more  particularly  of  the  moral  forces  which  brought  our 
ancestors  hither  and  impelled  and  sustained  them  in  their 
tremendous  struggles  in  the  formative  yeara  of  the  Nation's 
existence.  The  first  to  deserve  mention  in  this  connection  is 
the  New  England  Society,  which  dates  back  to  1805.  It  is 
not  generally  classified  as  a  patnotic  society,  but,  composed 
of  natives  or  descendants  of  natives  of  New  England,  and 
devoting  itself  to  the  commemoration  of  New  England  his- 
tory and  the  cherishing  of  New  England  priuci[des,  it  is,  in 
effect,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  patriotic  societies  of 
the  country.  It  also  has  a  benevolent  feature  in  its  constitu- 
tion which  is  suggestive  of  the  old  Cincinnati  constitution. 
Its  membei*ship  is  about  1500.  Wliile  the  New  England 
Society  serves  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  Puritans  in 
general,  a  more  exclusive  idea  is  represented  l>y  the  Society 
of  Mayflower  Descendants,  organized  in  1894,  comj>osed,  aa 
its  title  indicates,  of  the  descendants  of  those  who  came  over 
in  the  Mayfower  on  her  first  trip  in  1620,  These  and  similar 
societies  have  recently  directed  the  attention  of  scholars  and 
students  to  the  character  of  the  Puritan  in  a  way  which  has 
given  them  a  new  insight  into  his  animating  principles  and 
a  new  realization  of  his  inestimable  contribution  to  the  ciri- 
lizatiou  of  the  West 
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In  like  manner  the.  II<»llan(ler  is  repreaented  by  siicli 
societies  as  the  St  Nicholiw  Society  of  New  York,  organized 
in  1841  for  benevolent  purposes  and  for  the  preservation  of 
the  early  history  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Membership 
therein  is  confined  to  descendants  of  residents  of  New  York 
City  and  State  prior  to  1785.  Wasliiugton  Irving,  whose 
apocry2>hal  history  of  the  world  in  general  and  of  New  York 
in  particular  once  roused  the  ire  of  sensitive  Dutchmen,  was 
first  Secretary  of  the  Society.  The  St.  Nicholas  Club  of 
New  York  was  formed  in  1875,  also  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  early  traditiouci  of  the  City  and  State.  It  has 
a  membership  limited  to  500,  based  on  descent  fiom  a 
resident  of  any  of  the  Colonies  prior  to  November  30, 1783. 
The  Holland  Society  of  New  York,  however,  formed  in  1885, 
is  pej'haps  the  organization  devoted  the  moat  singly  to  the 
memory  of  the  Hollaudei-.  Its  niendiership,  now  about  900, 
is  confined  to  descendants  iu  the  male  line  from  Dutch- 
men, either  native  or  resident  in  any  of  the  Colonies  of 
America  prior  to  1675,  or  from  those  who  found  refuge  in 
Holland  or  possessed  the  right  of  Dutch  citizenship  within 
Dutch  settlements  prior  to  1675. 

The  Huguenot  influence  in  American  life  finds  its  repre- 
sentative in  the  Huguenot  Society  of  America,  formed  in 
1883,  and  now  possessing  a  membership  <»f  about  350.  It  is 
composed  of  descendants  of  Huguenots  who  emigrated  to 
Amei'ica,  or  who  left  France  for  other  countries  prior  to  the 
the  Edict  of  Toleration,  November  28,  1687. 

The  Cavalier  is  represented  in  several  of  the  military  and 
semi-militaiy  societies,  and  in  such  general  societies  as  the 
Colonial  Order,  formed  iu  1894,  composed  of  descendants 
from  residents  of  the  Colonies  prior  to  1776  ;  the  Colonial 
Society,  formed  in  1895,  of  descendants  of  settlers  pri6r  to 
1 700  ;  and  the  Order  of  Descendants  of  Colonial  Govemoi-s, 
formed  in  1896. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  America,  where  womankind 
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lias  reached  so  high  a  degree  of  social  and  political  enfran* 
chisement,  that  women  should  exert  a  great  power  for  the 
uplifting  of  the  republic,  and  that  they  should  participate 
with  great  zeal  in  the  patriotic  movement  hei'e  under  dis- 
cussion. The  evidence  of  their  effective  work  in  this  direc- 
tion appears  in  numerous  organizations  wherein  they  have 
marched  pari  passu  with  their  masculine  counterpaits. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  following,  in  the  order 
of  their  formation,  their  titles  sufficiently  indicating  the 
periods  which  they  represent: 

Daagbters  of  the  American  Revolution  (1890). 

Colonial  Dames  of  America  (a)  (1890). 

Daughters  of  the  Revolution  (1891). 

United  States  Daughters  of  1776-1812  (1892). 

Colonial  Dames  of  America  (b)  (1893). 

Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati  (1894). 

Patriotic  Daughters  of  America  (1894). 

Daughters  of  Holland  Dames  (1895). 

Society  of  New  England  Women  (1895). 

Dames  of  the  Revolution  (1896). 

Colonial  Daughters  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  (1896). 

Holland  Dames  of  New  Netherlands  (1896). 

The  patriotic  spirit  has  also  extended  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion in  such  organizations  as  the  Children  of  the  American 
Revolution,  organized  in  1895  on  an  hereditary  basis,  with  a 
present  membership  of  about  5000 ;  the  League  of  the  Red, 
White,  and  Blue,  a  non-hereditary  society  of  school  chil- 
dren formed  in  1896 ;  and  similar  organizations. 

The  societies  here  mentioned  represent  an  aggregate  mem- 
bership of  about  60,000  men,  women,  and  children ;  and  yet 
there  are  others,  such  as  the  American  Flag  Association,  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  all  the  leading  hereditary  and 
patriotic  societies  and  devoted  to  the  protection  of  the  flag 
from  desecration;  the  Daughters  of  Liberty,  the  Patriotic 
League  of  the  Revolution,  the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Association,  and  the  multitudes  of  local  historical,  genealogi- 
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cal,  and  antiquarian  societies,  which,  while  too  numerous  to 
mention  in  detail,  are  essentially  patriotic,  because  the  study 
of  national  history  lies  at  the  basis  of  rational  patriotism. 

And  now,  it  may  be  asked,  what  have  these  societies 
accomplished  toward  the  working  out  of  the  destiny  of  the 
nation,  by  the  study  which  they  have  devoted  to  its  annals, 
by  the  mijnuments  which  they  have  built,  by  the  memorial 
tablets  which  they  have  erected,  by  the  portraits  of  statesmen 
and  soldiers  and  the  flags  which  they  have  presented  t^  the 
public  schools,  by  the  relics  which  they  have  collected,  by  the 
landmarks  which  they  have  preserved,  and  by  the  multitude 
of  other  things  which  they  have  done  to  exalt  the  national 
pride?  If  one  will  consider  for  a  moment  the  marvelous 
sequence  in  which  the  great  historic  events  of  this  continent 
have  moved,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  see  in  these  societies  one  of 
the  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  God  of  Nations  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purposes.  All  history  is  of  necessity 
logical,  but  rarely  does  the  beauty  of  order  in  human  events 
appear  so  clearly  as  in  the  contemplation  of  American  history. 
The  white  people  who  carao  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
represented  two  irreconcilable  branches  of  the  Aryan  race, 
and  a  struggle  between  them  for  supremacy  was  inevitable. 
It  began  in  armed  conflict  in  Api'il,  1755,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers,  and  ended  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  triumph.  The  next  question  in  order,  was, 
whether  the  continent  should  be  ruled  by  the  resident  or 
non-resident  portion  of  the  supeiior  race.  That  case  went  to 
the  court  of  arms  at  Lexington,  in  April,  1775,  and  the  verdict 
was  in  favor  of  democratic  home  rule.  The  political  and 
social  situation  still  remained  such  that  it  needed  further 
specialization,  and  in  April,  1861,  began  the  determination  of 
the  question  whether  this  resident  people  should  govern  as  a 
united  whole,  on  a  general  platform  of  fundamental  pnnciples, 
or  whether  they  should  break  up  into  a  number  of  petty 
sovereignties,  each  one  regulating  itself  by  such  principles  as 
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seemed  most  congenial  to  it.  The  world  knows  how  the 
disputants  decided  it.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  three 
gr«at  wars  came  in  no  capricious  order,  but  proceeded  grandly 
from  the  general  to  the  special  in  a  sublimely  logical  sequence 
and  could  not  have  come  in  any  other  relation  to  each  other. 
If  any  disinterested  observer  were  asked  what  now  remained 
to  consummate  the  great  creative  work  of  the  Nation,  he  would 
have  said  undoubtedly  the  complete  reunion  of  the  people 
after  their  fratricidal  war.  And  it  was  in  this  great  work,  of 
raising  the  national  efficiency  to  its  highest  point,  that  the 
patriotic  societies  performed  so  important  a  part,  by  diverting 
the  thoughts  of  both  Noi'themers  and  Southerners  from  the 
issues  of  the  Civil  War,  and  directing  them  to  the  great  body 
of  traditions  and  principles  which  they  held  in  common. 
The  test  of  the  efficacy  of  the  influences  which  had  been 
operating  within  and  without  these  societies  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  for  the  restoration  of  national  unity  came 
in  April,  1898 — that  same  month  of  April  which  had  been 
so  pregnant  with  meaning  to  the  Ameiican  people  in  the 
past — when  the  Government  found  itself  reluctantly  forced 
into  war  with  Spain.  To  the  surprise  and  confusion  of  our 
enemies,  who  had  not  counted  on  the  knitting  together  that 
had  quietly  taken  place,  Nationality  asserted  itself. 

The  country  may  well  contemplate,  as  one  of  the  powers 
for  the  assured  protection  of  American  institutions,  the 
societies  which  have  been  such  potent  factors  in  developing 
the  unifying  force  of  a  common  national  spirit. 

OBOANIZATIONS   BASED    UPON  OONSOIOUSITESS   OF  PRESENT  PEBILS 
FROM   ECGLESIASnCISM. 

The  creation  in  late  years  of  multiplied  patriotic  organiza- 
tions based  upon  revolutionary  ancestry  is  due,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  a  desire  to  revive  historic  memories  of  what  our  liber- 
ties and  institutions  cost  and  what  were  their  sources,  and  to 
familiarize  the  rising  generation   of  Americans  with  th^e 
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facts.  Tbe  Grand  Ariii}'  uf  tlie  Republic,  "  with  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all,''  keeps  fresh  the  uieinories  of  what 
nationality  cost.  Then  there  are  secret  and  op  n  patriotic 
orders,  which  sprang  fioni  a  eonsciousness  of  lyer'il  in  times 
of  peace  from  politico-ecclesiastieisni,  and  from  a  purpose  of 
concerted  action  for  exposing  and  resisting  this  and  other 
kindred  perils. 

Then  there  are  niiraeroua  secret  organizations  with  co- 
operative and  benevolent  purposes,  which  also  incorporate 
the  patriotic  feature  of  protection  for  American  institutions 
against  politico-ecclesiasticisin  and  other  foes,  and  whose 
raembe!"9  can  always  be  depended  upiui  to  act  and  vote  as 
patriotic  Americans. 

All  these  organizations  in  the  different  national  conven- 
tions, where  they  have  been  represented  for  co-operation,  have 
agreed  to  stand  before  the  public  upon  a  common  i)latforni 
of  principles,  the  following  platform,  of  1894,  being  fairly 
representative  of  the  principles  agreed  upon  both  before  and 
since  that  date : 

"In  convention  assemlded  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
August  28,  1894,  the  delegates  of  the  different  American 
patriotic  organizations  of  every  State  in  the  ITnion  put  fort.h 
the  following  statement  of  priuciitles  and  purposes  upon  which 
they  propose  to  stand  and  act  politically,  and  they  submit 
that  all  genuinely  patriotic  Americans  ought  to  unite  on  them  : 

"(1)  The  integrity  of  the  funds  and  the  fair  and  impartial 
character  of  the  American  free  p«V>lic-school  system  must  be 
preserved,  and  all  private  educational  and  other  institutions 
must  be  subject  to  civil  inspection. 

"  (2)  Essential  separation  of  church  and  state  must  be 
secured,  and  tlie  intimidating  power  of  ecclesiasticism  over 
both  citizens  and  law-makers  must  be  destroyed  by  absolute 
constitutional  prohibitions,  both  by  the  Nation  and  by  the 
States,  against  appropriations  of  public  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  sectarian  or  private  institutions. 
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"  (3)  Stringent  immigration  laws  must  be  enacted  to  pre- 
serve the  character  of  our  citizenship,  give  dignity  to  honest 
toil,  and  avert  the  perils  of  an  unrestncted  immigration,  which 
permits  foreign  governments  to  transfer  to  our  shores  the 
dr^  of  their  populations,  representing  the  lowest  forms  of 
illiteracy,  beggary,  superstition,  and  crime;  imposing  new 
burdens  on  our  laboring  classes,  and  serving  unscrupulous 
politicians  for  the  most  unworthy  purposes. 

"  (4)  The  attitude  of  all  candidates  for  elective  offices  in 
Nation  and  States  on  these  vital  questions  concerning  Ameri- 
can institutions  must  be  ascertained  as  furnishing  the  basis 
for  the  voter's  intelligent  action,  and  in  case  none  of  the  candi- 
dates are  uncompromisingly  loyal  and  outspoken  in  their  ad- 
hesion to  these  principles,  put  nominees  in  the  field  that  are. 

"  (5)  A  just,  fair,  and  equitable  readjustment  and  distribu- 
tion of  appointive  Federal  offices  and  emoluments  among  the 
various  States,  Territories,,  and  District  of  Columbia  in  pro- 
portion to  the  various  populations  thereof." 

American  mechanics  half  a  century  ago  began  forming 
themselves  into  organizations  for  mutual  help  and  protection. 
The  original  purposes  of  these  organizations  were  to  place 
the  mechanics  upon  their  rightful  plane  of  dignity  in  their 
relations  to  their  fellow-citizens,  and  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  unfair  and  often  degrading  comjjetition  of  immi- 
grant labor.  They  have  struggled  manfully  to  solve,  on  the 
basis  of  self-respect,  the  difficult  problems  of  the  relations  of 
laborers  to  each  other  and  the  relations  of  labor  to  capital. 

The  United  American  Mechanics  as  an  organization  came 
into  existence  in  Philadelphia,  July  8,  1845. 

Objects :  Patriotic,  social,  secret,  f ratenial,  and  benevolent. 

Membership:  Native-born  male  Americans  over  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

Numbers :  Nearly  60,000. 

In  order  "  to  connect  their  families  more  closely  with  their 
work,"  the  members  of  this  society  organized,  in  1875,  "The 
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Baugliters  of    Liberty,"    who  co-operate    with  them  in  all 
appropriate  methods. 

Numbers:  12,000, 

The  Junior  Order  United  American  Mechanics  was  insti- 
tuted on  May  17,  1853,  in  Philadelpliia. 

Objects:  Patriotic,  political,  but  nonpartisan  and  non. 
sectarian.     Fraternal  and  beneHcial. 

Membership :  American-burn  white  raales  over  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

Num!)er8:  About  200,000  distributed  through  all  the 
States. 

The  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America,  organized  in  Phila- 
delphia December  10,  1847. 

Objects :  Patriotic,  non -partisan,  non-sectarian,  fraternal, 
and  beneficial. 

Meniberahip :  American-born  males  over  sixteen  years  of 
age. 

Numbers:  About  100,000. 

American  Protective  Association,  organized  March  13, 1887, 
in  Clinton,  la. 

Objects:  Patriotic,  political,  "Loyalty  to  true  American- 
ism, which  knows  neither  birthplace,  race,  creed,  or  party." 
Uusectarian  and  anti-ecclesiastical. 

Membershi]) :  Acceptance  of  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

Numbers :  The  chief  national  officer  puts  the  membership 
at  about  1,400,000. 

Loyal  Orange  Institution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Organized  about  1865. 

Objects :  Protestant,  patriotic,  and  beneficial. 

Membership:  Protestant  in  religious  belief  and  affiliations, 
a  citizen  or  one  who  has  declared  his  intentions  to  become 
Buch,  and  over  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Numbers :  About  250,000. 

Loyal  Women  of  American  Liberty.  Organized  in  Boston, 
June  6,  1888, 
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Objects  :  Patriotic  and  Protestant. 

Membership  :  Pi-otestant  in  religious  belief  and  over  eight- 
een years  of  age. 

American   Patriotic  League.     Founded  September  7,  1885. 

Objects:  Patriotic,  beneficial,  and  co-operative. 

Membership :  White  native  Americans  over  eighteen  years 
of  age. 

Knights  of  Malta.     Chartered  in  America  in  1889. 

Objects :  Patriotic,  Protestant  and  non-sectarian,  fraternal 
and  beneficial. 

Membership :  White  males  over  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Numbers:  25,000. 

The  American  Flag  Protectors.  Organized  in  Boston, 
September,  1894. 

Objects :  To  protect  the  American  Flag  and  prohibit  the 
raising  of  foreign  flags  over  public  buildings. 

Numbers:  2000. 

Mention  has  here  been  made  only  of  some  of  the  leading 
organizations  based  upon  the  recognition  of  present  peril 
to  our  institutions  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  for  their  exist- 
ence. The  number  of  organizations  similar  in  pui-pose,  of 
varying  strength  and  numbers,  might  be  extended  into  scores. 

Patriotic  sentiment  to  the  front  is  concededly  the  great 
fact  in  our  present  national  experience.  It  manifests  itself  in 
the  resuscitation  of  old  and  in  the  birth  of  new  patriotic 
organizations ;  in  the  legislative  action  of  the  highest  repre- 
sentative bodies  of  the  great  religious  denominations  ;  in  the 
numerous  appeals  to  Congress  and  to  State  legislatures  for 
Constitutional  changes ;  in  the  extension  of  patriotic  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  and  in  raising  the  national  flag  over 
the  school  buildings;  in  the  indignant  protest  against  the 
hoisting  of  any  foreign  flag  on  public  buildings;  in  the 
changed  tone  of  treatment  of  patriotic  movements  by  many 
influential  newspapers ;  in  the  surprising  results  of  elections  in 
many  sections  of  the  country ;  in  the  exceedingly  circumspect 
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and  almost  obsequious  behavior  of  office-seekers,  and  in  the  fre- 
quently compromising  attitude,  but  sometimes  indiscreetly  vio- 
lent temper  of  the  foes  of  our  cherished  American  institutions. 

The  fatal  weakness,  too  often,  of  patriotic  moveiueDts 
heretofore  has  been  that  they  have  been  simply  spasmodic, 
rjid  they  have  s<nnetitnes  dt-generated  into  sectarian  religious 
controversy,  which  in  a  republic  can  nevei-  issue  in  permanent 
benefit.  The  enemy  have  said,  we  will  wait  a  little  in  hiding, 
and  the  spasm  will  soon  pass  off,  and  then  we  will  come  out 
into  the  open  again.  Im  it  not  time  that  the  occasional  spasm 
should  cltange  to  a  normal  and  healthful  permanence  of  pur- 
pose and  action  ? 

Cannot  all  patriotic  orders,  and  individuals,  and  associations 
now  present  an  undivided  front,  and,  sinking  unessential 
differences,  agree  upon  some  common  platfoi-m  of  essentials, 
upon  which  they  will  alt  stand  and  for  which  they  will  all 
contend  until  they  conquer  ?  Our  opponents  do  not  waste 
theu'  strength  by  magnifying  their  differences;  why  should 
we  ?     Let  us  learn  ^visdom  from  them. 

Cannot  the  different  regiments  and  army  corps  contending 
for  distinctively  Amei'icau  iustitutious  be  mobilized — consoli- 
dated into  one  army  ?  If  this  can  be  done,  we  can  determine 
the  future  weal  of  the  republic  and  intrench  our  institutions 
with  constitutional  safeguards,  and  dictate  honest  terms  to 
parties  and  politicians  and  put  to  rout  all  enemies.  In  the 
name  of  patriotism  and  common  sense,  and  enlightened  pru- 
dence, let  us  get  together,  and  consent  to  be  held  together,  by 
the  centripetal  force  of  love  for  country,  which  will  overcome 
the  centi'ifugal  force  of  narrow  selfishness  and  conceit  of  per- 
sonal opinion. 

Whether  our  alliances  are  with  secret  or  open  organizations, 
can  we  not  disarm  and  confound  our  enemies  by  showing 
them  that  in  the  defense  of  our  American  institutions  we 
have  no  differences,  but  face  tliem  with  a  unity  amounting  to 
an  uncompromising  and  gigantic  personality  ? 
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THB  SAFE  Ain)   BATIONAL  RBSTBIOTION   OF   IMHIOBATION. 

We  do  not  consider  a  movement  for  the  absolute  exclusion 
of  immigrants  from  this  country  to  be"  either  practicable  or 
desirable.  We  do  consider  action  for  a  strict  regulation  of 
immigration  based  upon  character  and  standards  of  fitness  for 
citizenship  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  repub- 
lic Elements  capable  of  ready  assimilation  are  safe.  Ele- 
ments requiring  transformation  before  they  can  be  assimilated 
are  unsafe.  Some  educational  test  is  indispensable.  Paupers, 
criminals,  and  those  who  hold  political  principles  antagonistic 
to  society  oi^nized  for  the  promotion  of  constitutional  lib- 
erty, or  who  persist  in  maintaining  their  allegiance  to  any 
foreign  power  or  iiiler,  ought  to  be  excluded. 

Since  the  foundation  of  our  Government  over  seventeen 
millions  of  immigrants  have  entered  our  country. 

The  departure  of  the  Spanish  army  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  under  compulsion  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  the  only  iUustration  in  our  history  of  any  extended 
emigration  of  Europeans  to  offset  the  multitudinous  immigra- 
tion from  those  parts,  much  of  which  has  not  contributed  a 
desirable  element  of  our  population. 

Mr.  Depew  said,  in  his  "  Columbian  Oration  "  at  Chicago, 
in  1892 : 

"  Un watched  and  unhealthy  immigration  can  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  our  shoi'es.  We  must  have  a  national  quarantine 
against  disease,  pauperism,  and  crime.  We  do  not  want  can- 
didates for  our  hospitals,  our  poorhouses,  or  our  jails.  We 
cannot  admit  those  who  come  to  undermine  our  institutions 
and  subvert  our  laws.  But  we  will  gladly  throw  wide  our 
gates  for,  and  receive  with  open  arms,  those  who  by  intelli- 
gence and  virtue,  by  thi'ift  and  loyalty,  are  worthy  of  receiv- 
ing the  equal  advantages  of  the  priceless  gift  of  American 
citizenship." 

James  Russell  Lowell,  in  1885,  said : 
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"  The  problem  before  us  is  to  make  a  whole  of  our  many 
discordant  parts,  our  many  foreign  elements.  It  is  certain 
that,  whatever  we  do  or  leave  undone,  those  discordant  parts 
and  foreign  elements  are  to  be,  whether  we  will  or  no,  bone 
of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  for  good  or  ill.  I  am 
lia|)py  in  believing  that  democracy  has  enough  vigor  of  con- 
stitution to  assimilate  these  seemingly  indigestible  morsels, 
and  to  transmute  them  into  strength  of  muscle  and  symmetry 
of  liml)." 

The  body  jxilitic  has  experienced  some  severe  convulsions 
in  attempting  to  digest  some  of  the  "seemingly  indigestible 
morsels"  to  which  Mr.  Lowell  refers.  Let  us  look  at  a  few 
of  the  latest  reliable  returns  concerning  criminals,  paupere, 
insane,  and  illiterates  among  our  native  and  foreign-born  white 
populations.  To  each  100,000  of  the  native  whites  there  are 
88  adult  criminals,  and  oi  foreign-born  whites  174  adult  crimi- 
nals.  To  each  100,000  of  the  native  whites  there  are  80 
almshouse  pau pel's,  and  of  foreign-born  whites  there  are  300. 
To  each  100,000  of  the  native  whites  there  are  140  insane, 
and  of  foreign-born  there  are  387.  Six  and  two-tenths  i>er 
cent,  of  native  whites,  10  yeara  of  age  and  upward,  are  illiter- 
ates, and  13  iVper  cent,  of  foreign-born  whites,  10  years  of  age 
and  upward,  are  illiterates. 

If  immigration  had  been  rationally  restricted  in  our  past 
history  most  of  these  criminals,  pauj»rs,  insane,  and  illiter- 
ates would  not  have  burdened  the  taxpayers  and  corrupted, 
our  civilization. 

Enlightened  statesmanship  and  intelligent  patriotism  de- 
mand the  erection  of  legislative  safeguards  at  the  gateway 
of  entrance  to  our  national  privileges,  that  only  those  shall  be 
permitted  to  enter  who  can  contribute  something  to  the  aggre- 
gate worthy  character  of  our  citizenship,  and  who  can  be 
assimilated  by  the  body  politic  without  clogging  digestion  or 
impeding  healthy  growth. 
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SAFEGUARDHiTG   THE   BALLOT. 

Great  advance  has  been  matle  iu  tbe  United  States  in  late 
yeare  in  the  inetbod  of  voting  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
independence  of  electors  by  the  official  ballot  and  by  secret 
voting.  Henry  Geui-ge  did  much  toward  informing  the  popu- 
lar mind  and  quickening  the  citizen  conscience  upon  the  right 
t>f  the  elector  to  cast  bia  vote  without  the  possibility  of  iu- 
timidatiou.  The  iniquitous  and  treasonable  cheapening  of 
citizen  80vei*eiguty,  by  fraud  in  voting  and  in  counting  the 
votes,  leached  its  climax  of  vpickedness  in  the  commercial 
metropolis  and  in  other  large  cities  iu  the  Empire  State. 
New  York  State  having  the  largest  population  of  any  State 
in  the  Union,  and  its  vote  frequently  being  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  results  in  the  Electoral  College,  the  entire  nation  haa 
a  vital  interest  in  the  conduct  and  character  of  its  electorate. 
Political  dishonesty  there  degrades  or  dignifies  the  republic  to 
a  greater  extent  than  a  similar  course  pursued  by  auy  other 
commonwealth  could. 

The  honest  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  of  the 
nation  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Hon.  Charles  T.  Sa.xton, 
for  his  untiring,  persistent,  and  intelligent  statesmanship  iu 
the  interests  of  ballot  reform.  On  June  17, 1888,  Mr.  Sa.vtou 
introduced  a  bill  entitled  :  *' An  Act  to  secure  more  fully  the 
independence  of  electoi"s  and  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  "  in  tlie 
Assembly  of  the  New  York  legislature.  This  was  the  first 
measure  of  the  kind,  with  a  possible  single  e.\'ception,  ever 
presented  to  an  American  legislature.  At  fii-st  legislators 
and  politicians  were  amused  at  efforts  to  reform  the  elective 
system,  but  their  amusement  soon  turned  to  fright  before  an 
honest  leadership  backed  by  au  intelligent  following.  The 
opposition  to  the  measure  was  marshaled  under  the  shrewd 
and  unscrupidous  leadefrsliiji  of  Governor  David  B.  Hill. 
Having  reached  the  conchision  that  his  party  had  nothing  to 
gain,  aud  perhaps  much  to  lose,  by  the  enactment  of  a  ballot- 
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reform  law,  the  question  of  its  justice  and  necessity,  or  of  its 
beneficent  effect  upou  our  institutions,  was  to  him  of  little 
consequence.  The  bill  passed  both  Houses  of  the  Legi8latui*e 
and  went  to  the  Governor,  where,  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  Legislature  at  a  hearing,  Mr.  Saxton,  Henry  George,  Dr. 
McGlynn,  and  other  friends  of  the  bill  appeared  in  its  support. 
Two  representatives  of  Tammany  Hall  appeared  in  opjx>si« 
tion,  which  was  a  work  of  supererogation,  as  Governor  Hill 
could  be  trusted  to  allow  the  worthy  measure  to  die  in  his 
hands,  while  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  justify  bis 
course  in  a  statement  of  excuses  which  amounted  to  a  confes- 
sion that  any  reforru  in  the  ballot  laws  would  cloud  the  politi- 
cal future  of  his  party.  The  next  measure  was  presented  to 
the  Legislature  in  1889.  Republican  politicians  were  luke- 
warm concerning  the  measure,  and  the  Democrats  unani- 
mously opposed  it.  This  bill  [tassed  b(»th  Houses,  was  aeut 
to  Governor  Hill,  and  by  him  promptly  vetoed.  By  public 
speech  and  printed  docutnents  Mr.  Saxton  kept  the  question 
of  b:dlot  reform  befoi-e  the  citizens  of  the  State  and  country. 
In  the  fall  of  1889  Mr.  Saxton  wfus  tninsferted  by  his  con- 
stituents fi'om  the  Assembly  to  the  State  Senate.  His  own 
patty  leaders  had  now  become  enthusiastic,  but,  as  events 
proved,  their  desire  Avas  for  a  ballot-reform  issue  rather  than 
for  a  ballot-reform  law.  In  1890  Mr.  Saxton  introduced  his 
improved  ballot-reform  law  and  a  Corrupt  Practices  Bill. 
The  Governor's  message  was  a  virtual  veto  of  these  reform 
measures  in  advance.  The  ballot  measure  was  nevertheless 
passed  by  both  Houses,  went  to  the  Governor,  and  was  agaiD 
vetoed.  The  Corrupt  Piactices  Bill  was  passed  and  signed 
by  the  Governor,  and  it  \vas  the  first  act  of  the  kind  ever 
placed  upon  an  American  statute  book. 

A  compromise  and  cumbersome  ballot  law,  possessing  some 
desirable  features,  was  passed  and  signed  by  the  Governor 
in  1890,  and  remained  in  fjirce  for  five  years.  Despite  the 
defects   of  this  law,  the  whole   election   system   gained   in 
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dignity  and  iuipreaaiveness.  The  act  of  voting  seemed  to 
have  a  deeper  sigaificance.  The  public  conscience  was 
quickened,  and  the  people  of  tlie  entire  country  gained  a 
higlier  conception  of  the  sacreduess  and  importance  of  the 
elective  f ranch ise.  The  reform  administration  in  all  the  great 
cities  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  punishment  of  at- 
tempts at  fraud  at  the  polls  were  rendered  iiussible  by  tlis 
enactment,  and  other  States,  inspired  by  this  example,  pro- 
ceeded in  their  legishition  on  these  same  lines, 

Mr.  Saxtou  continued  to  introduce  important  ballot  meas- 
ures in  the  Legitjlature,  one  of  which  was  vetoed  by  Gov- 
ernor Fh*wer  before  it  reached  the  Executive  Chamber.  In 
1894  Mr.  Saxton  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
State,  but  continued  his  active  interest  and  advice  in  the  pro- 
motion of  ballot  reform.  In  1895  the  blanket  ballot  bill  was 
passed,  and  became  a  law  by  the  approval  of  Governor  Morton. 

In  all  movements  for  an  honest  and  untrammeled  ballot, 
the  workingmen  and  the  decent  press  of  the  country  have 
co-operated.  We  are  conviuced  that  an  intelligence  qualifica- 
tion ought  to  be  uniformly  retpiired  as  a  condition  for  voting 
and  also  some  moderate  but  substantial  evidence  of  thrift  by 
way  of  property  qualification.  Suffrage  is  not  a  right,  but  a 
privilege. 

Either  the  Australian  Balhi  Law^  or  some  modification  of 
it,  is  in  force  in  every  State  in  the  Union  excepting  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 

The  registration  of  iHjt^rs  is  required  in  the  following 
States,  viz. : 

Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Micliigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Jersey,  Noith  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Wyoming 
— 26  AStales;  and  also  in  the  Territories  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico. 
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The  registration  of  voters  is  required  in  Iowa  in  cities  hav< 
ing  3500  inhabitanta ;  in  Kansas  in  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  class ;  in  Kentucky  in  cities  and  towns  having  a  popu- 
lation of  5000  or  more;  in  Maine  in  all  cities  and  towns  hav- 
ing 500  or  more  votere ;  in  Missouri  in  cities  of  100,000 
Inhabitants  and  over;  in  Nebraska  in  cities  of  over  7000  in- 
habitants; in  New  York  in  cities  and  villages  containing 
upward  of  5000  population  ;  in  North  Dakota  in  cities  and 
villages  of  1000  iiiLabitauta  and  over;  in  Ohio  in  cities  hav- 
ing a  jjopulation  of  10,000  and  over;  in  Rhode  Island  noo- 
taxpayers  are  rerpiiied  to  register  yearly  Ijefore  December 
SI  ;  in  South  Dakota  in  cities,  but  not  in  country  precincts; 
in  Texas  in  cities  of  10,000  iuhabituuts  or  over;  in  Washing- 
ton in  all  cities  and  towns  and  all  voting  precincts  having  a 
voting  population  of  250  and  over ;  in  Wisconsin  in  cities  of 
2000  itdiubitauts  or  more,  and  in  towusliips  of  3000  inhabit- 
ants or  more.  In  the  Territory  of  Oklaboma  in  cities  of  the 
iifst  class. 

No  registration  of  voters  is  required  in  Indiana,  New 
Hainpsliire,  and  Oregon. 

In  Arkannas  and  West  Virginia  registration  of  voters  is 
prohibited  by  conatitutioual  provision. 

A   PERFECTED    CIVIL   SERVICE, 

For  the  elevation  of  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the 
persons  in  the  eiuploynient  of  cities,  Statea,  and  municipalities 
the  merit  system  in  civil  service  is  indispensable.  It  removes 
tem[)tation8  to  corrupt  practices  from  the  path  of  jx)liticiana, 
office-holdere,  and  office-seekei^.  It  furnishes  the  chief  element 
of  stability  in  the  administration  of  a  repul>lican  form  of 
government.  The  great  progress  that  civil  service  reform  has 
made  in  this  republic  is  chiefly  due  to  the  courage  and  states- 
mauship  of  Hon.  DoiTaan  B.  Eaton.  lie  is  known  among 
ivpii table  citi;!ens  as  the  '^  Father  of  Civil  Service  Reform." 
His  brain  has  devised  and  his  hand  has  \viitten  most  of  the 
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civil  service  laws  \\\)0\\  our  statute  books,  and  his  executive 
fidelity  has  made  them  effective.  The  waifare  he  has  waged 
against  the  spoilsmen  has  provoked  their  vindictive  wrath, 
but  has  won  for  him  the  praises  of  the  [latriotic  and  the  per- 
sonal consciousness  that  he  hiis  rendered  firmer  the  essential 
foundations  of  our  civic  structure. 


THE    SPOlI^S    SYSTEM    AND    THE    MERIT    SYSTEM. 

To  considering  the  great  religious,  moral,  and  political  fcircea 
which  have  affected  American  institutions  and  seem  likely  to 
powerfully  affect  them  in  the  future,  we  must  give  some  at- 
tention to  those  which  have  caused  the  spoils  system  in  our 
politics,  and  also  those  opposing  forces  that  have  developed 
the  civil  service  reform  movement,  which  seeks  to  arrest  the 
evils  of  that  system.  We  have  space  for  no  moi'e  than  very 
general  statements  on  the  subject.  The  main  characteristics 
of  the  spoils  system  are  tliat  it  perverts  and  prostitutes  the 
exercise  of  political  and  official  authority  for  party  and  per- 
sonal advantages.  It  extorts  vast  sums  of  money — from  one 
to  live  per  cent. — from  the  salaries  of  those  in  the  public  serv- 
ice,— national,  State,  and  municipal  alike, — and  uses  it  for 
paying  party  expenses,  bribing  votei-s,  and  gaining  offices  for 
unworthy  politicians  and  party  and  official  favorites.  It  en- 
forces party  tests  for  office  anxl  public  employments  where  paity 
opinions  are  immaterial.  It  thus  secures  a  party  monopoly  of 
official  patronage  appointment  and  all  incidental  sj>oils  to  the 
party  managers.  It  brings  unworthy  persons  into  the  public 
service,  and  prevents  the  most  competent  api>ticants  from  en- 
tering it.  It  removes  worthy  public  servants  without  good 
cause,  and  makes  them  servile  to  party  managei*s  and  bosses. 
It  vastly  increases  the  despotic  organization  and  power  of  the 
unworthy  men  who  devote  themselves  to  the  trade  of  politics 
and  makes  this  trade  profitable.  It  greatly  increases  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  most  worthy  men  securing  office  by  reason  of 
their  good  chai-acter  and  capacity.     It  makes  party  and  selfish 
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influence  the  most  effective  force  for  securing  office,  and  thus 
degrades  the  public  service  in  the  estimation  of  llie  peoj>le. 
It  makes  the  party  boss  possible,  and  intrenches  his  power. 
These  aggregate  effects  of  the  spoils  system  greatly  impair  the 
moral  tone  of  official  life  and  party  politics.  They  have  re- 
sulted in  the  political  corruption  and  despotism  which  have  so 
much  alarmed  and  disgusted  the  better  classes  of  the  people 
and  have  caused  a  wider  and  wider  separation  between  them 
and  the  politicians. 

The  civil  service  reform  movement  seeks  the  correction  of 
these  evils.  It  has  in  proper  cases  caused  their  jiroliibition  l»y 
law.  It  has  constantly  and  powerfully  set  forth  the  principle 
of  justice,  wisdom,  antl  duty  applicable  for  the  suppression  of 
these  evils.  It  has  also  caused  the  establishment  and  enforce- 
ment of  salutary  practical  methods  in  administration,  under 
which  offices  and  employment  by  the  public  can  be  secured 
on  the  basis  of  character  and  capacity,  irrespective  of  party  or 
religious  opinions.  The  many  reform  organizations  which 
this  movement  supports  have  worked  effectively  in  the  way  of 
exposing  the  evils  of  the  spoils  system  and  in  aid  of  enforcing 
the  laws  and  civil  service  rules  for  its  suppression.  The  re- 
form system  thus  established,  because  it  regaixls  only  the 
merits  and  not  the  politics  or  religion  of  ap[>licanta,  has  nat- 
urally been  designated  the  Merit  System.  The  Merit  System 
stands  in  iri'econcilable  antagonism  to  the  spoils  system,  and 
is  the  abhorrence  of  all  mei'e  politicians  and  spoilsmen.  Every 
place  which  the  Merit  System  fills,  on  the  basis  of  the  supe- 
rior character  and  capacity  shown  in  the  examination  it  pro- 
vides, and  every  dollar  it  prevents  being  extorted  by  party 
assessments,  by  so  much  diminishes  the  illegitimate  patron- 
age, income,  and  spoils  which  corrupt  and  despotic  politicians 
and  party  managers  might  have  secured.  They  are,  therefore, 
the  natural  enemies  of  the  Merit  System,  and  have  labored 
constantly  and  vigorously  to  aiTest  its  progress. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  m 
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easary  antagonistii  between  the  Merit  System  and  true,  useful, 
or  legitimate  pt^litical  parties.  On  the  contrary,  the  putting 
of  pei-sons  into  the  administrative  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  reason  of  their  8ui:>erior  merit,  as  sliovvn  }>y  siicli  ex- 
aminations, would  largely  prevent  the  moral  degradation  of 
pai'tie8,and  would  leave  them  more  at  liberty  to  regard  the  pub- 
lic interests  and  to  deal  with  the  great  questions  of  principle 
and  policy  which  are  within  their  proper  sphere  of  action.  It 
would,  to  a  great  extent,  eliminate  the  mercenary  and  cor- 
rupting elements  of  our  politics.  The  more  parties  contend 
about  principle  and  the  less  about  pationage  and  siwils,  the 
more  useful  and  honest  they  are  likely  to  be. 

The  party  sphere  is  mainly  in  the  dtmiaiu  of  legislation  and 
of  the  elections  of  Presidents,  Governors,  the  menibei's  of  leg- 
islatures and  of  Congress.  As  Presidents  and  Governoi-s  have 
a  part  in  legislation,  their  jwlitical  opinions  are  material,  and 
people  will  divide  into  parties  concerning  them.  So  also  it 
may  be  said  that  the  party  views  of  the  heads  of  some  of  the 
great  departments  are  also  material,  and  may  be  made  a  mat- 
ter of  legitimate  contest  between  political  parties. 

There  should  be  no  party  divisions  as  to  mere  city  and  vil- 
lage government  and  affnii's  which  relate  to  business  methods 
and  mere  administration.  These  involve  no  party  principles 
or  issues.  Thel^e  is  no  Republican  and  no  Democratic  way  of 
doing  city  work  or  of  conducting  city  aduiini.stration.  Politi- 
cal opinions  are  no  part  of  the  (pialification  fm  holding  city 
office  or  working  for  the  city.  A<lheient8  of  diflferent  parties 
fchould  as  naturally  work  side  by  siile  in  carrying  on  the 
affaira  of  municipal  corporations  as  they  do  in  carrying  on  the 
affaii'S  of  the  other  business  corporations.  Parties  for  city 
management  are,  tlierefore,  needless  and  absurd.  It  is  merely 
jtarty  ambition,  hate,  and  jealousy  whicli  cause  any  questions 
to  be  asked  as  to  the  jwlitical  or  religious  opinions  of  those  in 
the  official  service  or  labor  service  of  cities.  Yet  it  is  in  cities 
that  parties  and  bosses  enforce  the  spoils  system  and  that 
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politics   and    official    life    have    become    most    despotic     an< 
cornipt. 

For  the  same  reasons  that  party  views  on  political  aSilia^ 
tions  should  not  be  regarded  in  mere  city  affairs,  they  should 
not  be  regarded  in  doing  the  adTninistrative  work  of  the  great 
departments  of  the  national  government  or  in  the  nianagemeut 
of  its  customs  or  postal  service.  There  are  nearly  two  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  in  these  branches  of  the  national  ad- 
ministration. Members  of  Congress  and  politicians  make 
their  apjiointmeut  and  removal  a  subject  of  endless  bargains, 
intrigue,  and  couteutioii  which  cauHC  much  neglect  of  their 
high  official  duties,  and  demoralize  and  degrade  both  politics 
and  the  public  service.  Many  unscrupulous  politicians  get 
into  Congress  by  compelling  the  postmasters,  the  postal  clerks, 
and  the  other  officials  of  their  iHstricts  to  use  their  exertions 
and  influence  in  favor  of  their  elections. 

It  is  plain,  also,  that  party  opinions  should  be  disreganled 
in  appointing,  promoting,  and  removing  those  officials  and 
laborers  who  serve  the  State  in  its  prisons,  a.'isylunis,  and  busi- 
ness departments,  or  in  its  schools  and  institutions  of  charity 
and  benevolence.  Yet  the  supporters  of  the  spoils  system  and 
many  of  the  managers  of  parties  make  constant  and  vicious 
contentions  for  the  patronage  and  spoils  of  these  branches  of 
State  administration.  Our  scliool  system  has  especially  been 
debased  by  vicious  intermeddling  on  the  part  of  politicians 
for  party  advantage. 

In  the  early  periods  of  administering  the  national  gov- 
ernment, the  views  here  expressed  concerning  it  prevailed. 
There  were  very  few  persons  appointed  or  removed — hardly 
two  hundred  in  all — for  party  reasons  in  the  whole  time  from 
the  administration  of  Washington  to  that  of  Jackson.  Jack- 
son put  into  pi'actice  the  partisan  theory  of  the  spoils  system, 
that  all  official  positions  must  be  filled  for  party  advantage, 
which  led  on  to  the  rule  proclaimed  by  a  Senator  of  New 
York  in  1833,  who  declared  that  "  to  the  victora  belong  the 
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apoik."  The  growth  of  the  spoils  system  was  from  that  time 
very  rapid  atnl  alariiiiiig.  Attempts  were  first  made  to  arrest 
it  by  acts  of  Cfnigress  iu  1853  and  in  1854.  These  attempts, 
as  well  as  several  subsequently  made,  were  inadequate.  It 
was  not  until  the  passage  of  the  national  Civil  Service  Reform 
Law  of  Januaiy  16,  1883,  that  any  adequate  foundation  was 
laid  for  an  effective  and  abiili ug  merit  system.  This  law 
pro\nded  for  a  national  civil  service  commission  to  take  charge 
of  the  examination  which  it  required  for  entering  the  civil 
service.  This  commission  has  since  continued  active  and 
efficient. 

The  law  also  prohibited  tliee.vtortionof  political  assessments, 
which  it  has  in  large  meufsure  suppressed.  The  examinations 
under  the  law  extended  first  to  only  about  fourteen  thousand 
places,  but  the  law  wisely  provided  for  their  extension,  if  they 
should  1)6  found  useful.  Tbey  have  uo\v  by  reason  of  their 
gi-eat  utility  been  extended  to  nearly  eighty  thousand  places, 
and  there  is  every  prospect  that  before  long  they  will  be  ex- 
tended to  all  the  places  for  which  they  are  appropriate. 

The  people  are  more  and  more  clearly  seeing  that  every 
man^s  claim  upon  office  is  strong  anti  just  in  the  degree  that 
his  character  is  upright  and  his  capacity  is  great  The  people 
have  a  right  to  the  best  qualitications  in  office  which  are 
offered  for  the  salaries  they  pay,  and  those  qualifications  the 
civil  service  examinations  fairly  test  and  certify. 

The  law  of  1888  has  remained  unchanged,  having  been 
found  adequate  for  its  great  [)urpo8e.  It  has  established 
higher  standards  iu  the  official  service  of  the  nation.  It  has 
closed  many  vicious  ways  of  entering  its  public  service.  It 
has  opene^l  new  ways  of  entering  this  service  on  the  basis  of 
superior  character  and  cai»aotty  and  without  the  aid  of  party 
or  sectarian  itifiuence.  The  many  thousands  of  officers  who 
have  thus  been  brought  into  the  public  service  through  these 
examinations  have  such  superior  capacity  for  their  duties  that 
they  can  do  a  thiitl  mf»re  than  the  same  number  of  officere 
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who  enter  the  service  through  spoils  system  methods.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  public  offices — for  example  the  Post  Office, 
Naval  OiKce,  and  Custom  House  at  New  York  City — are 
far  better  luanaged  since  the  Merit  System  and  the  civil  serv- 
ice examination  controlled  admission  to  their  service,  and  the 
spoils  system  has  been  excluded. 

The  civil  service  exaininations,  of  which  there  are  nearly  a 
hundred  grades,  fitly  test  the  tpialifications  needed  in  the  par- 
ticular positions  the  applicants  seek  to  enter.  No  questiona 
concerning  party  politics  or  religion  are  asked.  No  influence 
is  needed  for  entering  them.  The  examinations  are  five  and 
open  to  all.  Those  examined  are  graded  accoixling  to  merit, 
and  the  most  coinpeteiit  are  earliest  appointed.  Such  exam- 
inations have  given  a  new  value  to  good  chai'acter  and  to 
superior  knowledge  of  the  kind  which  ia  taught  in  our  public 
schools.  There  is  a  small  proportion  of  the  places  being  filled. 
through  examinations  for  which  a  college  education  is  needed, 
but  for  the  great  bulk  of  them  a  good  common-school  educa- 
tion is  sufficient.  Among  those  appointed  from  the  civil 
service  examination  in  Massacliusetts,  for  example,  hardly 
40  appointees  among  3600  had  had  a  college  education. 
They  have  in  corresponding  degrees  diminished  the  effect- 
iveness of  partisan  influence  and  official  and  political  favorit- 
ism and  bribery.  The  men  thus  brought  into  the  public 
service  will  neither  pay  party  assessments,  nor  do  servile  or 
dirty  party  work,  at  the  bidding  of  bosses  or  party  leadei-s. 
Their  own  superior  merits  gave  them  their  places,  and  they 
are  not  afi'aid  to  serve  their  country  rather  than  any  party  or 
party  manager.  It  cannot,  we  think,  be  doubted  that  the 
Merit  System,  as  it  is  being  extended  from  office  to  office,  and 
from  State  to  State,  will  steadily  improve  the  public  service 
and  elevate  the  moral  tone  of  American  politics.  It  cannot 
fail  to  strengthen  and  honor  the  public-school  system  of  the 
country.  These  effects  are  already  apparent  in  Massachusetts, 
where  the  Merit  System  has  been  longest  and  most  completely 
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enforced.  The  Merit  System  may  justly  be  said  to  honor  the 
coranioti-schuol  syateiii  of  the  countiy,  and  to  reward  those 
U'ho  excel  in  the  atiidies  which  it  siiiUKH'ts.  To  those  who 
thus  excel,  and  whose  characters  are  uustained,  it  opens  the 
official  places  in  the  service  of  the  people.  The  civil  service 
reform  movement,  like  the  other  great  reform  movements  we 
have  described,  seeks  restoration  and  perpetuity  of  the  sound 
and  original  principles  of  American  Institutions. 


THE    PRINCIPLES    OF    UNSBCTARIAN    CIIRISTIANrrY    THE    BASIS    OF 

OUR    CIVILIZATION    ANI>   THE    GUARANTEE    FOR 

ITS    PERPETUITY, 

The  God  of  nations  seems  to  have  looked  with  protecting 
favor  upon  our  fathei"s  and  u[h>u  us  in  nil  of  our  history.  The 
character  of  the  men  who  settled  the  country  is  indicated  by 
the  opening  words  of  tlie  political  compact  signed  on  the 
Mai/jlmver :  "In  the  name  of  God,  Amen."  The  principles 
established  and  the  liberties  secured  by  the  Revolution  ;  vic- 
tories on  sea  and  laud  unbroken  by  a  defeat  in  all  our  history; 
the  abolition  of  human  slavery  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  ;  and  the  banishment  of  the  power  of  a  mediiBval  civi- 
lization  from  the  Western  Ilcniisphfre  ;  are  facts  and  achiev- 
ments  beyond  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  unaided  humanity. 

A  divine  Providence  in  the  history  of  nations  is  recogniztnl 
by  most  thoughtful  students  of  history,  but  re[»ublic8  even, 
which  seem  to  have  recognized  the  dignity  and  sovereignty  of 
man,  have  fallen  in  their  procession  through  the  centuries, 
and  what  a  procession  !  The  Netherlands,  Venice,  Rome, 
Carthage,  Greece,  Palestine.  The  Providence  wlio  had  been 
unmistakably  in  their  history  did  not  arrest  their  falL  The 
C(uiditious  of  divine  help  for  nations  and  individuals  are  glad 
obedience  without  presumption,  aud  intelligent  recognition  oi 
dependence  without  lethargy. 

High  intellectual  attainments  alone  among  the  people  will 
not  perjwtuate  the  life  of  this  republic,  inspire  patriotism, 
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inculcate  morality,  or  lessen  crime.  The  farewell  address  of 
Washington  states  this  caution:  "Let  iis  with  caution  in- 
dulge the  supposition  that  morality  can  be  maintained 
without  religion.  Reason  an<l  experience  both  forbid  us  to 
expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of 
rellgiouH  principles." 

While  sectarianism  cannot  become,  and  ought  not  to  ask 
to  become,  the  molder  and  conservator  of  our  civilization, 
aectarlau  controv^ersies  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  crowd  out 
univeraal  instruction  in  the  uusectariau  tenets  and  moral  and 
religious  principles  of  Christianity. 

The  Atuerican  civilization  and  .free  institutions  rest  upon 
unrestricted  Christianity.  A  Hindoo  writer  puts  it  thus : 
"The  religion  of  Clirist  represents  all  that  is  noble  in 
Western  civilisation,  Western  morality,  science,  or  faith." 

The  Christian  Church  with  us  means  the  various  voluntary 
organizations  of  believers  in  Christianity,  and  the  church  in 
normal  activity  must  mold  the  character  of  the  citizenship 
Avliich  is  to  perfect  and  perpetuate  our  liberties,  by  raising 
men  to  high  and  broad  and  righteous  planes  of  thought  and 
action. 

Our  Christian  civilization  must  be  a  structure  erected  upon 
moral  and  spirittial  foundations.  Physical  forces  and  material 
advantages  are  essential  in  the  structure,  but  they  do  not  fur- 
nish the  elements  of  permanency.  "  Things  which  are  seen 
are  temporal,  but  the  things  that  are  not  seen  are  eternal,"  is 
as  true  of  the  national  structure  as  of  the  spiritual. 

Dr.  Storrs  says :  "  Governments  themselves,  so  long  as 
they  serve  their  proper  ends,  do  not  oppress  the  pei*sonal  con- 
science, and  do  not  antagonize  the  advance  of  Christianity, 
have  now,  therefore,  a  permanence  which  in  earlier  times 
they  did  not  equally  command.  That  permanence  depends, 
more  and  more  obviously,  on  their  coincidence  with  the  deep 
impulse  of  the  prevalent  religion.  If  they  collide  with  this, 
they  have  to  go  down,  not  always  as  the  walla  of  Athena 
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were  said  to  go  down,  before  the  music  of  Dorian  flutes,  but 
sometimes  with  resounding  clamor  and  crash.  But  as  long 
as  they  nerve  the  public  welfare,  and  give  free  coui-8e  to  the 
training  of  men  by  the  teaching  of  Christianity,  governments 
are  now  more  secure  than  of  old.  The  religion  wliich  has 
impressed  the  institutions  and  invigorated  the  life  of  Europe 
and  America  conserves  and  consecrates,  it  does  not  assail  the 
beneficent  commonwealth. 

"  If  peoples  and  governments  were  left  to  no  other  guid- 
ance and  conti-ol  in  their  moral  relations  than  those  which 
preceded  tlie  advent  of  Christ — ^I  see  no  guarantee  that  the 
old  chaos  of  jealous  and  contending  nations  might  not  return, 
in  fiercer  fight,  with  bloodier  weapons,  a  more  terrible  tyranny 
of  the  stronger  powers  over  the  weak." 

The  Christian  resources  of  our  countiy  rightfully  claim  all 
there  is  of  Christ  and  the  Bible  in  our  history,  government, 
laws,  institutions,  homes,  and  hearts.  And  this  embraces  all 
that  gives  permanency  to  justice  and  efficacy  to  mercy,  and 
dignity  to  man  and  glory  to  God.  We  have  the  cumulative 
resources  of  the  education  and  Christian  teaching  of  the  near 
as  well  as  of  the  remote  piist.  We  are  the  heirs  of  modern  as 
well  as  of  ancient  history.  We  have  the  powers  at  our  tlls- 
jHj.sal  to  dictate  what  the  immediate,  and,  with  that,  what  the 
remote  future  of  our  countiy  shall  be. 

De  Tocqueville  said  of  us:  "The  new  States  must  be  reli- 
gious in  order  to  be  free.  Society  must  be  destroyed  unless 
tie  Christian  moral  tie  be  strengthened  in  proportion  as  the 
political  tie  is  relaxed  ;  and  what  can  be  done  with  a  people 
who  are  their  own  masters,  if  they  be  not  submissive  to  the 
Deity?  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  the  United  States  the 
instruction  of  the  people  powerfully  contributes  to  the  sup 
port  of  the  democratic  republic." 

Tlie  distinctive  Christian  ideas  and  teachings  of  the  Word 
of  God  belong  to  our  invoice:  individual  liberty  and  the  in- 
creased value  set  upon  human  life,  honor  to  womanhood,  and 
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her  elevation  and  emancipation,  and  the  consequent  elevation 
of  iiiau  atj  this  is  recognized.  From  the  moral  necessities 
of  the  case  the  benevolence  of  the  country  is  chiefly  in  Chris- 
tian hands;  it  is  the  offspring  (»f  Christian  thought.  Only 
Christianity  is  benevolent.  Modern  legal  beneficence  had  its 
birth  in  Christ. 

All  beneficent  conceptions  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man  had  their  origin  iu  the  Christiau 
religion. 

The  Christian  conception  of  God,  of  man,  of  man's  duty  to 
God,  of  mail's  duty  to  man  iu  politics  and  society,  and  the  du- 
ties of  nations  toward  each  othei',  are  the  germs  from  which 
spring  all  the  beneficent  powers  of  tlie  highest  civilization. 

Dr.  Stori"8  writes :  '*  In  Virgil's  fourth  eclogue,  written,  per- 
haps, forty  yearn  before  Christ,  he  hails  with  song  the  birth 
of  a  child  who  is  to  restore  the  (iolden  Age.  Ilis  figures 
seem  cauglit  frona  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  The  Ijoy  of 
whom  Virgil  is  supposed  to  have  written  was  imprisoned  by 
Tiberius,  and  starved  to  death  in  his  aolitaiy  dungeon.  The 
child  of  whom  Isaiah  wrote  now  leads  iu  tnimiph  towai'd  uu- 
reacheil  ages  the  inspiring  ami  hopeful  civilization  uf  ihe 
Avorld.  In  his  name  is  the  hope  of  mankind.  In  the  sign  of 
bis  cross  Christendom  conquers. 

"This  Christianity  has  shown  in  itself  the  power  to  rec- 
oncile, to  liberate,  and  to  set  forward  nations,  with  a  steadi- 
ness and  a  strength  which  has  certainly  before  been  unknown 
in  the  world." 

We  have  the  Sabbath  with  its  sanctions  protected  by  law 
in  almost  all  of  the  States.  The  civil  Sunday  could  not  stand 
a  decade  without  its  Christiau  sanction  by  the  couscieuces  of 
the  God-fearing,  whose  power  placed  the  legal  safeguards  on 
the  statute  books.  It  is  a  physical  boon  ;  it  enhances  social 
and  family  life ;  it  saves  many  from  incessant  groveling  iu 
low  and  depressing  employment  j  it  breaks  in  upon  the  anxious, 
restless  ambitious  and  rivalries  of  life  :  it  tones  down  distiuc- 
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tions  between  rich  and  poor,  capitalists  and  laborers ;  it  gives 
breathing-time,  which,  at  the  least,  may  be  used  aright.  It  is 
used  by  multitudes  as  an  opportunity  for  religious  duties. 
As  a  witness  for  God,  a  memorial  of  bliss,  and  a  promise  of 
enduring  rest  provided  by  the  heavenly  Father,  the  day  itself 
2)08sesses  power  for  good. 

Christianized  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  with  its  love  of  liberty, 
its  thrift,  its  intense  and  persistent  energy  and  personal  in- 
dependence, is  the  regnant  force  in  this  country ;  and  that  is  a 
most  pregnant  fact,  because  the  concededly  most  important 
lesson  in  the  history  of  modern  civilization  is  that  God  is 
using  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  conquer  the  world  for  Christ  by 
dispossessing  feebler  races  and  assimilating  and  molding 
others. 

It  has  been  said  that  "The  English  language,  saturated 
with  Christian  ideas,  gathering  up  into  itself  the  best  thought 
of  all  the  ages,  is  the  great  agent  of  Christian  civilization 
throughout  the  world,  at  this  moment  affecting  the  destinies 
and  molding  the  character  of  half  the  human  race." 

AN   INVOICE   OF   SOME   LESSONS   FROM   OUB   HISTORY. 

(1)  We  have  learned  that  the  history  of  nations  is  only 
worth  writing  or  reading  as  it  records  events  which  have  been 
shaped  by  obedience  to  the  word  and  will  of  God. 

(2)  That  Christianity  accomplishes  its  saving  mission  best 
when  independent  of  temporal  and  civil  powers,  and  that  the 
true  church  consists  of  the  faithful  followers  of  Christ  in  all 
lands  and  in  all  denominations. 

(3)  That  the  church  of  Christ  has  a  responsible  stewai-d- 
ship  for  the  salvation  of  the  race. 

(4)  That  civil  liberty  and  religious  liberty  may  attain  their 
most  perfect  realization  when  they  are  legally  independent  of 
each  other  and  only  allies  for  mutual  defense. 

(5)  That  national  self-government  and  safety  are  only 
compatible  when   intelligence  and    virtue  characterize   the 
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citizenship,  and  that  such  governnieut  dignifies  and    exalts 
iDdividual  man. 

(6)  That  a  uniform,  free  system  of  ludimeutary  educatiou 
for  the  childhood  and  youth  of  a  nation  will  transmute  dan- 
gerously heterogeneous  hiiiuau  elements  into  a  sufely  bomo- 
geneoua  citizenship. 

(7)  That  the  inventive  genius  of  free  minds  can  make  men 
masters  of  nature  vvliere  they  were  once  its  slaves. 

(8)  That  Science,  utiliziug  steam  and  electiicity,  can  an- 
nihilate diatance  and  make  eveiy  civilized  man  the  center  of 
the  uuivei*se. 

(9)  That  all  real  Science  is  harnessed  to  Jehovah's  trium- 
phal car  in  its  way  among  the  nations. 

Resources  of  history,  character,  money,  machinery,  edu- 
cation, numbera,  the  press,  a  chosen  race,  and  the  divine 
promises  are  all  uecessaiy  intruments,  but  they  ai-e  strength- 
less  and  useless  for  good,  either  singly,  or  in  combination, 
until  baptized  by  the  Divine  Spirit ;  then,  singly,  they  take 
on  sti'engtb,  and,  massed,  they  become  as  omnipotent  as  Gotl. 
These  human  appliances,  thus  wielded,  shall  become  like  their 
Author,  sweet  in  sympathy,  pure  in  holiness,  vital  witli  love. 
If  from  this  time  foiih  in  this  favored  laud,  the  emancipated 
sons  of  men  would  put  on  the  whole  ai'mor  of  righteouaneBs  ; 
if  all  the  daughters  of  Zion  would  clothe  themselves  with  the 
beautiful  garments  of  salvation,  and  would  move  together  for 
the  renovation  of  a  heritage  once  uucursed  with  sin — no  pen 
or  i>encil  could  picture  the  result.  Godless  temples  would 
tumble ;  incense  burning  to  unknown  gods  would  be 
quenched ;  air  polluted  with  blasphemy  would  be  purifieil ; 
ignorance  would  flee  away ;  the  flood-gates  of  intemperance 
would  be  alosed  ;  the  fires  of  passion  would  be  quenched  ;  and 
the  fountains  of  bitter  tears  would  be  dried  up.  Every  hill-top 
would  glimmer  with  the  light  of  truth, and  every  valley  show 
the  temple  of  our  (rod,  and  a  fiee  and  law-al tiding  j^ieople 
would  count  themselves  the  subjects  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 


PABT   VI. 
MANIFEST  DESTINY. 


With  one  more  circuit  of  the  eaitli  around  tlie  suu  the 
Republic  will  face  the  twentieth  ceutury  of  the  Cliriatiiiii 
era.  With  eveiy  revolution  of  the  earth  uj)ou  its  axis  some 
portion  of  the  republic's  possessions  is  now  in  the  sunshine. 

We  now  occupy  a  new  place  among  the  nations,  with  a 
power  never  sought  nor  employed,  with  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  us  to  share  in  the  mastery  of  the  world,  and  with  the 
assurance  of  recompense  if  we  meet  our  obligations.  We  are 
no  longer  self-centere*!.  We  have  by  the  lever  power  of 
events,  which  we  have  helped  to  shape  but  could  not  stay, 
been  lifted  out  of  our  isolation.  We  were  suuinioued  to  do 
one  unselfish  act  for  au  oppressed  insular  people  near  our 
coasts,  and  millions  in  far-off  islands  soon  looked  upon  our 
victorious  eusigu  as  their  first  and  only  ho])e  for  relea.se  from 
the  tyranny  of  centuries,  AVe  have  a  trust  on  our  hauds. 
It  is  no  longer  a  cjnestion  whether  we  will  accept  the  tiiist, 
but  how  we  will  administer  it.  Fidelity  to  the  entirety  of  our 
trust  will  measure  our  capacity  for  Sflf-gitvernment  at  home 
and  detei'mine  our  place  in  the  divine  jilau  fur  civilizing  the 
human  race. 

The  original  principles  endxHlied  in  our  national  govern- 
ment remain,  but  the  field  for  their  application  is  iuunensely 
e.vtenilt'd.  With  gradual  expansiun  of  territory  and  incident 
responsibility,  and  with  the  incoming  multitudes  of  foreign 
peoples  requiring  a.ssimihitiou,  the  nation  has  still  sub- 
stantially maintained  its  homogeneity. 

Foi"  115  years  we  have  l>eeu  expanding  in  territory  and 
growing  in  most  of  the  elements   which  constitute  national 
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sti'ength.  We  have  solved  mauy  of  the  problems  "wLich 
seemed  to  involve  i^eiil  and  threaten  our  dissolution,  and  to- 
day we  are  concededly  in  the  front  rank  of  the  family  of 
nations. 

There  \vill  always  be  problems  to  solve  and  policies  to 
work  out,  which  a  growing  nation  must  meet  if  it  has  a  right 
to  live.  In  fact  a  living  nation  must  always  be  experiment- 
ing tis  the  eoutlitiun  of  living,  and  when  it  ceases  to  advance 
by  experimental  stages  it  begins  to  decay,  and  to  an^st  decay 
is  a  problem  that  few  nations  have  ever  successfully  solved. 

Every  territorial  accession  to  the  republic  has  furnished 
new  fields  for  enteipi'ise,  by  developing  iudustiies,  by  iuspir- 
iug  thought,  by  increasing  wealth,  and  by  augmenting  the 
nation's  strength.  Commerce  and  means  of  communication 
and  transportation  have  kept  pace  with  territorial  expansion 
and  have  been  inspired  by  it,  and  as  the  nation  has  grown  in 
domain  and  developed  in  strength  it  has  prcniuced  an  increas- 
ingly beneficent  effect  upon  other  nations. 

Professor  McGee  says :  "  Just  as  the  Louisiana  purchase  in 
1803  made  America  a  steandjont  nation,  and  just  as  the 
acquisition  of  California  in  1845  made  America  a  railway  and 
a  telegraph  nation,  so  the  acquisition  of  Hawaii  and  Porto 
Kico,  and,  above  all,  the  Philippines  in  1898  must  make 
America  the  naval  nation  of  the  earth,  for  the  problem  boni 
of  the  accession  would  be  the  problem  of  navigation,  which 
needs  American  genius  for  its  final  solutiou,  while  America 
needs  the  incentive  to  strengthen  that  element  in  which  alone 
it  is  weak," 

The  much-lauded  Monroe  doctrine  promotes  and  does  not 
retard  manifest  destiny.  While  it  is  intrenched  in  the 
national  sentiment,  it  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  gospel 
doctrine  of  love  for  humanity,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth 
are  beginning  to  recognize  that  Havana,  Porto  Rico,  Hono- 
lulu, Guam,  and  Manila  are  the  outposts  for  the  defense  of 
our  Mowoe  doctrine. 
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Some  professed  statesmen  have  more  reverence  for  the 
Monroe  doctrine  than  they  liave  for  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  tlie  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  National  obligation  based 
upon  historic  origin  and  providential  oi>portunity  must 
create  new  legislation,  and  not  be  restricted  by  the  narrow 
conceptions  based  upon  the  national  outlook  in  its  infant 
days. 

Mr.  Depew  said  at  Buffalo  in  December,  1898:  "Destiny 
knows  nu  logic.  Providence,  in  the  wise  purposes  which  it 
has  for  nations,  makes  the  precedents  and  conditions  from 
which  alone  the  logic  of  those  conditions  can  be  argued." 

Much  is  said,  by  the  citizejis  who  eluiui  that  our  govern- 
ment has  no  <luty  to  meet  in  extending  the  beuetits  of  a  free 
government  and  of  a  Christian  civilization  in  our  newly 
actpiired  possessions,  of  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  be- 
cause of  the  character  of  the  people  in  tropical  climes.  We 
are  meeting  nior'e  difficult  probleni.s  right  at  htrnie,  where  we 
have  committed  the  blunder  of  admitting  to  the  right  of 
sutfrage  the  most  dangerous  foreign  elements  which  have 
landed  upon  our  shores.  The  old  problem  in  the  new  i>08- 
sessioHH  will  enable  us  to  use  better  judgment  there  and  .safe- 
guard the  suffrage,  and  will  perhaps  make  the  American 
people,  for  safety  in  the  home  land,  put  some  wholesome 
restraint*  on  suffrage  here,  and  erect  some  barriers  against 
the  increasing  of  the  dangerous  elements  from  foreign 
governments,  thus  u|iliolding  the  dignity  of  American 
citizenship. 

The  continent  of  Africa  has  recently  been  partitioned  be- 
tween the  civilized  nations,  bringing  a  better  hope  to  un- 
counted millions. 

The  colossal  po|>ulation8  of  China,  repi'esenting  the  oldest 
civilization,  are  now  being  dissolved  and  the  great  European 
nations  are  dividing  up  the  territory  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
commercial  interests.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Fhilipjiiues  may  prove  to  be  an  enlightened  move 
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as  a  matter  of  necessary  self-defense,  and  a  commercial  and 
liuinanitai'ian  benefaction  to  tlie  dissolving  nations. 

We  enjoy  in  this  republic  the  most  perfect  religious 
liberty  known  in  tbe  world.  Aside  from  the  persistent  and 
continuous  efforts  of  Romauismj  and  the  occasional  aud  spas- 
modic eli'orts  of  Protestantism,  under  the  claims  of  education 
aud  charity  to  secure  public  money  for  sectarian  propagation ; 
and  aside  from  the  questionable  exemption!  of  Church  prop- 
erty from  taxation,  the  separation  of  the  church  fi'oni  the 
state  is  safe  aud  normal.  There  is  really  no  ground  for 
debate  as  to  the  relation  the  United  States  Goverument 
should  sustain  toward  any  religion  and  any  Church  found 
iu  the  new  territory  brought  under  its  control. 

All  religions  must  have  absolute  liberty,  restrained  only 
when  they  antagonize  the  principles  of  our  Christian  civili- 
zation. All  churches  must  have  equal  protection  and  depend 
for  their  support  upon  the  voluntary  contributions  from  their 
adherents,  whose  finst  citizen  loyalty  is  given  to  the  civic  gov- 
ernment which  guarantees  their  civil  and  religious  lil>erty- 
Existing  church  organizations  and  religious  ordei-s,  largely 
responsible  for  the  past  oppression  of  the  peoj>le,  must  adjust 
themselves  to  Americafi  principles  and  institutions,  and  not 
expect  the  republic  to  compi'omise  with  a  corrupt  and  cruel 
civilization  styling  itself  the  church, 

la  it  not  more  than  piobable  that  a  part  of  our  privileged 
destiny  shall  be  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  English-speak- 
ing Anglo-Saxon  civilizations  and  dictate  the  penuanent  peace 
of  the  world,  and  iu  the  historic  contest  between  prerogative 
aud  privilege  secure  the  triumphs  of  privilege  for  uiau  against 
the  oppressions  of  the  prerogative  of  tyranny? 

The  demands  of  humanity  are  upon  us.  In  view  of  our 
own  origin,  aud  of  the  liberties  we  have  partly  inherited  and 
partly  achieved,  do  we  owe  any  duty  and  service  to  others 
less  favored  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  our  iuflueuce  ? 

Do    not   the    highest    developments    of    our  own   national 
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character  deinaTid  that  we  attempt  to  meet  the  oVjIigations 
seemingly  thrust  upon  us  by  Providence?  Do  we  not  need 
an  outlet  for  our  expatuling  commerce  since  the  geograpliical 
commercial  center  of  tlie  world  has  been  shifted  to  the  Pacific  ? 

A  New  York  Ti-ihune  editorial,  Fehruai-y  13,  1801>,  said  : 
"  President  McKinley'^s  message  about  a  Pacific  cable  line 
marks  an  era  in  human  history."  This  is  because  the  chief 
of  the  republic,  ivhich  has  become  a  Workl-Power  with  an 
immeuse  Pacific  coast  line,  recognizes  the  strategic  and  com- 
mercial importance  of  independent  means  of  conmiunictttiou 
both  in  war  and  iu  peace  with  our  Eastern  possessions.  A 
Pacific  cable  and  a  Nicaragua  canal  are  to  become  the  hand- 
maids of  ntanifest  destiny. 

Will  not  a  serious  attempt  to  give  a  free  and  stable  govern- 
ment to  the  degraded  and  oppressed  peoples  of  our  tropical 
possessions  necessitate  an  improved  civil  service  at  home 
and  abroad  ? 

Have  we  a  right  to  get  out  of  line  with  the  march  of 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  which  betters  the  condition  of  every 
race  it  conquei"s,  rules,  or  touches  I 

Trafalgar  and  Manila  in  the  same  century  lifted  the  world 
up  into  a  better  hope  for  a  higher  civilization,  and  neither  of 
the  AngloSaxon  nations  which  burned  these  names  into 
history  can  evade  the  responsibility  for  their  work. 

What  shall  we  do  with  our  new  possessions  on  both  sides 
of  the  glol>e  ?  This  question,  from  varied  motives,  is  often 
asked  in  melancholy  tones.  There  can  be  but  one  resj^onse 
by  a  people  which  fears  G<xl  and  loves  righteousness.  Give 
them  the  benefits  of  a  fruitful  civilization.  If  we  are  not 
able  to  do  this,  the  softner  \ve  learn  the  fact  tlie  better,  for  it 
will  prove  that  we  are  unworthy  of  the  civilization  we  enjoy 
and  cannot  l>e  trusted  to  perpetuate  it.  The  richest  and  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  woihl,  claiming  to  possess  the  best 
civilization,  ought  to  l>e  able  to  confront  any  duties,  and 
especially  if  these  duties  possess  an  element  of  unselfishness. 
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At  Atlanta,  Ga.,  December  15,  1898,  President  McKinley 
said:  "Without  abundouiiifj;  jwust  liinitatious,  trad  itious,  and. 
principles,  but  by  iiieeting  present  opportiiiiites  and  obli- 
gations, we  shall  show  oin"selves  wortliy  of  the  great  trust 
which  civilization  liJia  imposed  upon  us.  Thus  far  we  have 
done  our  supreme  duty.  Shall  we  now,  when  the  victory 
won  in  war  is  written  in  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  civilized 
world  applauds  and  waits  in  ex^iectation,  turn  timidly  away 
from  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  country  by  its  own  great 
deeds  ?  And  when  the  mists  fade  and  we  see  with  clearer 
vision,  may  we  not  go  forth  rejoicing  in  a  strength  which  hiis 
been  employed  solely  for  humanity  and  always  been  tempered 
with  justice  and  mercy,  confident  of  our  ability  to  meet  the 
exigencies  which  await  us,  because  confident  that  ouj"  course  is 
one  of  duty  and  our  cause  that  of  right?" 

Contending  armies  are  no  longer  to  determine  the  destiny 
of  nations  nor  the  march  of  commerce.  The  nations  in  the 
futui-e  which  are  masters  of  the  seas,  and  whose  sovereignty  is 
borne  on  armoied  floating  forts  and  on  peaceful  merchant 
vessels,  will  close  or  open  the  ports  of  trade  at  the  gateways 
of  all  the  continents  and  islands,  and  determine  the  character 
of  hunjan  civilization  and  dictate  the  discord  or  the  peace  of 
nations.  The  banner  of  this  i'epul)lic  now  has  the  right  of 
way  in  all  watei-a  and  commands  the  homage  of  all  peoples. 

Once  we  took  our  reckoning  foi'  national  duty  fi-om 
Lexington  and  York  town ;  now  we  must  reckon  from 
Honolulu,  Santiago,  and  Manila.  The  center  of  gravity  for 
national  moral  responsibility  has  shifted. 

We  have  expanded,  and,  so  long  as  the  nation  grows  in 
wealth,  population,  and  power,  we  cannot  contract,  and  it 
matters  not  whether  we  attribute  the  fact  of  expansion  to 
the  forces  of  national  evolution  or  to  the  law  of  civilization 
which  determines  national  destiny. 

All  unrecognized  by  iis,  certain  causes  during  a  recent 
historic  period   have   been   working  a  development  iu   the 
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relation  of  nations,  which  has  forced  upon  the  United  States 
international  responsibilities.  Among  these  causes  are  indus- 
trial deveiopuieut  jiropellitig  by  steam  p<tvver  and  inveQtive 
energy  to  doubled  production;  now  systems  of  highways  on 
laud  and  sea,  creating  half  a  million  miles  of  railroads  and 
raising  the  marine  tonnage  in  less  than  fifty  years  from 
twelve  million  tons  to  fifty-two  million  ;  electricity  furnishing 
light,  heat,  power,  and  instantaneous  communication ;  and 
while  machinery  has  disjiilaeed  muscle,  wages  have  increased 
while  prices  have  on  the  average  varied  little. 

As  the  effect  of  these  causes,  the  demands  of  our  industrial 
position  force  us  to  look  into  tlie  only  remaining  field  of  com- 
mercial expansion,  for  our  industrial  over-j)roduction  exceeds 
our  capacity  of  consumption.  Our  commercial  future,  and 
therefore  our  national  prosperity,  ilentands  a  defensive  posi- 
tion in  the  Pacific.  We  now  hold  such  a  position,  and  we 
misjiulge  the  American  [»eopIe  if  they  do  not  demand  its 
permanent  jiossession.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  foiiiess  for 
intrenching  our  manifest  destiny. 

Mr.  W.  Dodsworth,  an  able  editor  of  the  Jowval  cf 
Gyfiimerce,  New  York,  after  discussing  the  conunercial  cjues- 
tions  involved  in  the  retention  of  the  Philippines,  says : 

'^Sonie  of  our  citizens  shrink  from  a  destiny  so  full  of  high 
resiKinsiljilities,  confessedly  because  they  have  no  confidence  in 
the  governing  capacity  and  the  official  morals  of  the  republic 
for  its  achievement.  For  my  own  part,  I  know  of  no  adequate 
warrant  for  such  bold  depreciatoiy  judgments  on  American 
citizens  and  American  institutions.  Great  responsibilities 
are  inseparable  from  natiunal  greatness.  Power  without 
responsibility  breeds  license ;  and  license  begets  weakness. 
I  have  yet  to  learn  what  the  American  people  lack,  whether 
of  honor,  intelligence,  or  power,  for  winning  tlie  highest 
prizes  of  civilization,  or  for  elevating  the  neglected  nices  of 
mankind.  I  say  for  elevating  tbe  uncultured  laccs ;  for  this 
o|)portuuity  calls  for  something  lai'ger  than  commercialization. 
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Fraudulently  invert  the  use  of  language  and  call  this  'imperi- 
alism/ if  you  will;  3'f-t,  judged  upon  its  true  purposes,  this 
miHsion  oifers  the  most  positive  challenge  to  modern  imperi- 
alism that  has  yet  been  presented,  ftn<1  affords  the  finly  i»08- 
sible  pacific  solution  of  the  dangers  with  which  imj>erialisni  is 
now  threatening  civilization." 

We  have  no  patriotic  shudder  over  the  cry  of  irapenalism, 
because  with  us  it  means  tlie  retreat  of  barbarism  before  the 
march  of  civilization,  the  suljstitution  among  millions  of 
^"»eople  of  republican  institutions  in  the  place  of  a  reign  of 
cruelty  and  rapacit}-. 

When  the  war  with  Sj>ain  began  debate  among  us  ceased. 
Criticism  was  silenced  by  the  roar  of  cannon.  When  cannon 
sdenced  the  enemy,  we  first  heard  only  exultant  shouts  of 
v'ctoiy,  and  wlieu  these  sounds  died  away,  and  we  began  to 
rea'i'ie  the  extent  of  our  victories,  criticism,  which  requires 
neitLar  courage  nor  capacity,  loudly  ]-oared  again,  and,  wliile 
the  sound  was  harsh  and  discordant,  it  did  not  arrest  the 
mighty  melody  of  the  people's  anthem  of  gratitude,  faith, 
and  courage. 

Two  races  and  three  nations  rule  the  world  to-day.  The 
races  are  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Slavic.  The  nations  are 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Russia.  Great  Britain 
has  been  in  the  East  for  an  hundred  yeare,  the  United  States 
holds  the  Philippines,  and  Russia  has  finally  reached  the 
open  sea  at  Port  Arthur.  The  future  of  nations,  the  condi- 
tion of  commerce,  the  character  of  extending  civilizations,  ai*e 
held  in  the  grasp  of  these  two  races  and  three  nations. 
Recognition  of  identity  of  interests  and  purposes  and  pnn- 
ciples  for  humanity,  on  the  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations, 
will  write  the  histoiy  of  the  future. 

As  a  great  nation,  heretofore  isolated,  we  have  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  burst  our  shell  and  found  ourselves  a 
member  of  the  family  of  nations,  with  all  the  incident  oppor- 
tunities and  responsibilities.     We  have,  by  the  Providence  of 
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an  all-wise  God,  come  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  liberties  and  institutions  and  Anglo-Saxon  civil- 
ization which  we  possess  as  an  inheritance  from  our  ancestors. 
We  cannot  evade  the  responsibility,  and  the  thoughtful 
character  of  our  citizenship  is  not  disposed  to.  Manifest 
destiny,  divinely  oixlered,  is  upon  us.     Let  us  be  careful. 

Anglo-Saxon  Christian  civilization  in  its  perfect  work 
would  put  an  end  to  wai*  by  bringing  in  the  reign  of  univer- 
sal peace,  curb  selfish  competition  by  charity,  banish  poverty 
with  plenty,  prevent  crime  by  the  prevalence  of  justice  and 
righteousness,  destroy  pestilence  with  purity,  and  prolong  life 
by  obedience  to  natural  and  moral  law. 

We  shall  soon  pass  over  the  dividing  line  from  the  greatest 
century,  save  the  first,  in  the  history  of  the  world  into  the 
greater  twentieth  centuiy.  The  generations  beyond  will  be 
ciying  for  the  message  we  shall  bring  to  them.  The  momen- 
tum attained  by  a  Christian  civilization  which  it  has  taken 
nineteen  centuries  to  create,  will  enable  it  to  march  with 
omnipotent  tread  in  the  dawn  of  the  morning  of  the  new 
century. 

■    "  Here  the  free  spirit  of  mankind  at  length 

Throws  its  last  fetters  off;  and  who  shall  place 
A  limit  to  the  giant's  unchained  strength, 
Or  curb  his  swiftness  in  the  forward  race  ?" 


PART  VIZ 
APPENDIX. 

THE  GENESIS   OF  MODERN   CIVILIZATION. 

John  Gutenburg  printed  the  first  copy  of  the  Bible  from  cut-metal  movable  typea 
in  1460. 

Memorable  Etenta  in  Ameriean  History,  1493-1899. 

The  Continent  of  America  is  generally  conceded  to  have  been  first  visited  by  the 
Norsemen  or  the  Vikings  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  centuries. 
1492.  Columbus  lands  on  San  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  Friday,  October 

12.    He  discovers  Cuba  and  Hayti. 
1498.  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  discovers  the  Caribbee  Isles.  Dominica,  Gau> 

daloupe.  Antigua,  and  in 
1494.  Jamaica  and  the  Isle  of  Pines. 

1497.  Cabot  (sent  out  by  Henry  VIII.  of  England)  discovered  Labrador  on  the  coast 

of  North  America. 

1498.  Columbus  on  his  third  voyage  discovers  Trinidad.    Lands  on  Terra  Firma 

without  being  aware  that  it  is  the  mainland  of  South  America. 

1499.  Amerigo  Vespucci,  after  whom  the  continent  was  named,  claims  to  have 

reached  the  mainland  of  America. 
1600.  Pinzon  discovers  Brazil  and  the  river  Amazon.    Cabral.  a  Portuguese,  lands  in 

Brazil. 
1602-8.  Columbus  on  his  fourth  voyage  discovers  various  islands  on  the  coast  of 

Honduras.    Discovers  and  names  Porto  Bello.    Negro  slaves  imported  into 

Hayti. 
1606.  Death  of  Columbus,  May  20.    Yucatan  discovered  by  Soils  and  Pinzon. 

1611.  Velasquez  subjugates  Cuba. 

1612.  Ponce  de  Leon  discovers  the  coast  of  Florida. 

1618.  Vasco  de  Balboa  crosses  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  discovers  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

1620.  Magellan  passes  through  the  straits  called  by  his  name. 

1519-21.  Fernando  Cortez  conquers  Mexico. 

1526.  Pizarro  discovers  the  coast  of  Quito,  and 

1582-85.  Invades  and  conquers  Peru. 

1684-65.  Cartier  enters  the  Qulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  reaches  Montreal.    California 

discovered  by  Grijalva,  acting  for  Cortez.    Buenos  Ayres  founded  by  Men- 

doza. 
1641.  Chili  conquered  by  Valdivia.    Louisiana  conquered  by  De  Soto. 
1685.  Raleigh  establishes  the  first  English  settlement  at  Roanoke,  Va. 
1604.  Firat  French  settlement  in  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia). 
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1607,  First  pcrmancDt  English  settlemeDt  on  the  naalnland  of  North  Americft  at 
Jamestown,  Va. 

16<)8,  Quebec  founded  by  the  French, 

1614.  Manhattan  Island  (New  York),  setlkd  bj'  the  Dutch,  also  New  .Jersey. 

1620.  The  Mtnjjloieer  Pilgiims  arrive  in  New  England,  December  11. 

1632.  The  Scotch  settle  in  Nova  Sroiia. 

1634.  Maryland  settled  by  English  lioman  Catholics. 

1686.  Connecticut  sellled  hy  the  Engli»l),  and  Khode  Island  by  Roger  Williams  and 
his  followers  from  Mussachuselta. 

1664.  New  York  captured  by  the  English. 

1669.  The  English  settle  in  the  Caroltnsa. 

1682.  William  Penti  aud  hia  coloolsts  aettle  PennaylTania.  The  French  settle  Lou- 
isiana. 

1782.  Georgia  settled  by  General  Oglethoriie. 

1754.  Kentucky  settled  !>y  Colonel  Roono, 

1763.  Canada,  after  being  conquered  by  the  English,  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 

1764.  British  Parliament  imposts  licnvy  duties  on  (he  American  Coloniea. 

1766.  Posses  the  Stamp  Act.  First  American  Congress  held  iu  New  York.  The 
Stitmp  Act  resisted. 

1766.  The  Stamp  Act  repealed. 

1767.  Great  Brlluiu  leries  duties  on  tea,  paper,  painted  glass,  etc. 
1766.  General  Gates  in  command  of  ihc  colonists  at  Ik>6ton. 

1773.  Eight  hundred  and  forty  diests  of  tea  destroyed  at  Boston  and  seventeen  at 

New  York. 

1774.  Deputies  from  the  States  meet  at  Pliiladelphia.     Declaration  of  Rights  passed. 
1776.  First  action  between  British  aud  Americans  at  Lexington,  April  10.     Act  of 

perpetual  union  between  the  y tales.     Wasbingtou  apijoiuled  CommandtT-io- 

Chief.     Battle  at  Bunker's  Hill,  June  16. 
1778.  Declaration  of  Independence  adopted  July  4.     General  Howe  takes   Long 

Island,  Augusts?;  New  York.  Seplcuilier  15;  and  la  victor  al  White  Plains, 

October  20,  aud  in  Rhode  Island,  December  8. 
1T77,  Lafayette  and  other  French  ofBcera  join  the  Aniericans.    Wasbingtou  defeated 

at  Brandywine.     Cornwallis  takes  Philadelphia.     Rurpoyne  is  surrounded 

and  capitulates  at  Saratoga,  October  17.    A  federal  government  adopted  by 

Congress. 
1778.  The  Slates  recognized  by  France. 
17B0.  Cornwallis  defeats  Gates  atCamden.    Major  Andrd  hanged  as  a  spy  Oclo- 

ber  2.  ^^ 

1781.  The  federal  government  accepted  by  all  States.     The  Americans  defeated  by 

Cornwallis  at  Guildford,  March  16,  and  by  Arnold  al  Eutaw.  Cornwallis 
surrenders  with  his  army  of  seven  thousand  men  to  Wasbingtou  at  York- 
town,  October  20. 

1782.  Provlaional  articles  of  peace  signed  at  Paris,  November  30. 

1783.  Detlnitive  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Paris,  Septemlier  3. 

1784.  Treaty  of  peace  ratified  by  Congress,  January  4. 

1786.  The  cotton  plant  introduced  info  Georgia. 

1787.  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales  signed  by  a  convention  of  States,  Bcptem 

her  17. 

1788.  The  Coustltutlou  ratified,  May  28. 
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1789.  The  GoTerDment  of  Ihe  United  States  organized  March  4.    Washington  de- 

clared President.  April  6. 

1790.  Bt-ujamiu  Franklin  dit;s,  April  17.    Kbode  Island,  the  last  of  the origitinlStatea, 

rnliSi's  the  Cun.slkuliuii. 
1781.  United  Stairs  Bank  insiUntcd.     Vtrtnont  adniitled  lu  Ihe  Union. 
1703.  City  or  Washitigton  c)io»eti  iis  the  Capital  of  the  United  Slates.     Kentucky 

admitted  to  the  Uaion. 
1793.  Eli  Whitney  invents  the  cotton-gin.    Washington  i-e-elccted  Prfsitltnl. 

1798.  Wasliington.  resigns  the  Presidency.     Teuiiessee  udniiiled  to  the  Union. 
1797.  John  Adams  tnaugTinUcd  President. 

1799.  Washington  dies,  December  14. 

1800.  The  seat  of  government  estaldished  at  Wasliington. 

ItKll.  ThomoA  Jefferson  inaugurated  President,  and  for  a  second  term,  1806. 

1803.  Ohio  admitted  lo  the  Union. 

1803.  LouLsTiina  ptirchased  for  United  State.s  by  Jefferson. 

1807.   Robert  FuUon  sJarts  llie  first  stenniboat  on  Uie  Hudson. 

1809.  James  Madison  iiitiiigiiruted  President. 

1812.  War  declared  between  tlie  United  Stales  and  Great  Britain.    The  ship  Uniltd 

Staiei  captures  the  British  ship  Macedonian.     Louisiana  adniitletl   to   the 
Union. 

1813.  The  American  frigate  Cftetapeake  captured  bjr  the  ShoHtton,  Juue  1. 

1814.  The  city  of  Washington  laken  by  the  British  and  pnblic  edifices  burnt.     The 

British  sf^uadron  on  Ijake  Chain  plain  captured.     Treaty  of  peace  with  Ureal 
Britain  signed  at  (jlient.  Deoeiiiltcr  !J4,  and  ratified  February  17,  1815. 

1816.  Indiana  admitted  (o  the  Union. 

1817.  James  Monroe  inaugumted  President.     Mississippi  adnritted  to  the  Union. 

1818.  Puundatioa  laid  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.     Illinois  admitted  lo  the  I'uion. 

1819.  Alabama  admitted  to  the  L'niou. 

1820.  Florida  ceiled  lo  the  United  Slates  by  Spain.     Jliiincndmilted  lo  llie  Union. 

1821.  The  "Missouri  Compromise"  ennetid,  bik)  Missouri  admitted  lo  the  Union. 
1830.  John  Quiticy  Adams  inaugumted  Presiiieut. 

1826.  Death  of  John  AtJams  anri  Thomas  Jefferson. 

1829.  Andrew  Jackson  inaugunUeil  President. 

1833.  New  Tariff  laws  euacled.     Commercial  panic. 

183r».  Great  lire  in  New  York;  loss  estimated  at  |;-in.OOO,nnO. 

1838.  The  National  DeM  puid  ofT      Arkanstis  ;HlmitIeil  In  the  Union. 

1837.  Martin   Van  Biiren  innugiinite<i  President.     ItelMstliou  in   Canada.     Victoria 

became  i^uceu  of  Great  Brttaiu.     Fioancial  panic  and  suspension  of  specie 

payments.     Micldgan  admitted  to  the  Union. 

1841.  William  Henry  Harrison  ioauguraled  President;  dies  in  Ihe  same  year,  and  is 

succeeded  by  John  Tyler. 

1842.  The  Ashhurton  Treaty  eoiiclude<l,  adjusting  the  norlticustern  boundary  of  the 

UniteiJ  Slates. 
1845.  War  with  Mexico.     Florida  and  Texas  adtnitled  to  the  Union.    Jauies  K.  Polk 

inaugurated  President. 
1840    Iowa  and  Wisconsin  admitted  to  the  Union.     New  Mexico  annexed. 
1849.  Zachary  Taylor  irmuguraleil  President. 
1950.  President  Taylor  dies,  and  i.H?iucceedeti  by  Millard  FiUmore.     JohnC  CaUiouD 

dies.     California  admitted  to  the  Union      Fugitive  Slave  Law  passed- 
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1851 .  Henry  Clay  diet,  also  James  Fenimore  Cooper.     Louia  Kossuth  visits  tbe  United 

States. 

1852.  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  published.     Daniel  Webster  dies. 
1868.  Franklin  Pierce  iimiiguruted  President. 

1BS4.  Astor  Library,  New  York,  opeoed  to  the  public.  Repeal  of  tlie  Missouri  Com- 
promise Act. 

1850.  Benalor  Charles  Sumner  assaulted  by  Preston  S.  Brooks.  Jolin  C.  Fremont 
noniiiiftted  for  the  Presidency  by  the  *'  Republican  Party." 

1857,  James  Buchanan  inaugurated  President.  Fimmrtnl  panic.  Dred  Scott 
I3ec'isiou  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

185H.  Minnesol.i  mltnilled  to  llie  Uitioii.  Telegmphic  communication  established 
between  AMiiTicii  anil  Great  Britain. 

1859.  Oregon  admitted   to  the  Union.     Insurrection  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  John 

Bruwn  executed.     Washington  Irving  dies. 

1860.  Abraham  Lincoln  elected  President,  receiving  180  of  the  303  electoral  roles. 

Soutli  Carolina  secedes  from  the  Union.  Steamship  Great  Eastern  arrives  at 
New  York. 

1861.  HissiBsippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Ixtuisiana,  and  Texas  secede  from  the 

Union,  Kansas  admitted  to  the  Urdon.  JefTei-sun  Davis  chosen  President 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  February  18,  Abrahuiii  Lincoln  inaugurated 
President.  March  4.  Fort  Sumter  tired  upon,  April  12;  evacuuted,  April  13. 
Vlrgiuifi,  Arkansas.  North  CnroUnn.  niul  'rennes-sce  secede  from  the  Union, 
Battle  uf  Bull  Uun,  July  21.  Jefferson  Davis  elected  {'resident  of  the  Con- 
federate States  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  Civi!  War  exlended  from  the 
firing  on  Fori  Sumter,  April  V2,  1861,  to  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court 
Court  House,  April  9,  1885. 

Slavery  abolislied  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  April  4.  Treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  Stales  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  ratified 
May  20.  France  proposes  the  joint  mediiition  of  England  and  Rusaia,  and 
both  Oovernmenla  decline. 

President  Lincoln  issues  the  "  Ernaiici patio n  Proclamation,"  January  2.  West 
Virginia  admitted  to  the  Union. 

Nevada  admitted  to  the  Unioiv.    President  Lincoln  re-elected,  November  8. 

Slavery  in  the  United  States  abolished  by  Congress,  February  1.  President 
Lincoln  meets  Confederate  Peace  Commissiouers  at  Fortre.ss  Monroe,  wiih- 
out  results,  February  3  General  Lee,  cnmniandcr  of  the  Confederate 
forces,  surrenders  with  the  Army  of  Norllicrn  Virginia  to  General  Grant,  at 
Appornalloi  Court  House,  April  9.  President  Lincoln  shot  by  J.  Wilkei 
Booth,  ut  Ford's  Theater,  Wasliinglon.  April  14,  and  dies  April  15.  William 
H.  Seward.  Secretary  of  State,  wounded  by  an  assassin  about  the  same 
hour,  but  recovers.  Andrew  Johnson  sworn  in  as  President.  April  13. 
Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution,  abolishing  slavery, 
declared  ratified.  December  18. 
1S6A.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution,  defining 
Civil  Rights,  passed  by  Congrcsa.  AHaulic  telegraph  cable  Buccessfully 
laid. 
1967.  Nebraska  admitted  to  the  Union.  Russian  America  ceded  to  the  United 
States.  Execution  of  Maximilian  in  Mexico.  Tenure  of  Office  Act  passed 
by  Congress. 
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18ft8.  President   Andrew    Johnson   impeached,   tried,  and  acquitted.     Fourteenth 

Anienclnient  ratified. 
1809.  Uljs«es  S.  Grant  inaugttrated  President.     Telegraph  cal)le  laid  between  the 

United  8tiUes  and    France.     Union  Pactflc  aud  Cenlnil  Pacific  Railrouda 

juined. 

1870.  General  Robert  E.  Lee  dies.     Fifteenth  Amendment  ratified,  giving  right  of 

suffrage  to  citizens  of  Ihe  United  Slates,  regardless  of  "race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude." 

1871.  Treaty  of  Washington,  between   (he  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  made 

aud  ratified.     All  the  Stales  again  represented  ht  both  Houses  of  Cougresa. 

The  Force  Act  for  the  protection  of  tlie  negro  passed  by  Coagreaa.    Grv'ut 

fire  in  Chicago. 
1873.  Horace  Greeley,  nominated  for  President,  ta  defeated  by  General  Grant,  and 

dies  within  a  mouth.     Arbitration  Conuui.ssiuu  uu  "  Alulmma  Claims,"  at 

Geneva,  gives  large  award  to  the  United  Slates.     Great  Hre  iu  Bostou. 
1878.  Geucral  Qraut  inaugurated  President  (second  term).     Serious  and  widespread 

tiuancial  {lanic 
1H74.  Rival  State  governments  In  Louisiana.     Serious  political  disturbance  and  lots 

of  life  in  New  Orleans.     Charles  Sumner  dies. 

1875.  Hoosac  Tunnel  completed.     Electricity  profitably   used  for  lighting,     New 

telegraph  cable  laid  between  the  Lulled  Slates  aud  Great  Urilaiu. 

1876.  Teleplioue    invented    by    Professor  Graham  Bell.     Centennial  Exposition  at 

Philadelphia.     C'olorailo  admitted  to  ihe  Union. 

1877.  Electoral  Commission  of  Fifteen  decides  contested  Presidential  electiou  in  favor 

of  Rutlierfonl  B.  ilaj'es.  who  is  inaugurated.    J.  Lothrop  Motley  dies. 

1878.  Bhitid  Legal  Tender  Silver  Bill  passe<l  over  President  Hayes'  veto.     I>eatb  of 

VVilliunt  Culten  Bryant  aud  Bayard  Taylor. 
1870.  President  Hayes  vetoes  bill  to  restrict  Chinese  Immigration.     William  Lloyd 
Qarrlwm  dies.     Specie  pwymenta  rt'sumed. 

1880.  Treaty  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  China,  restricting  iniiuigra- 

tlou. 

1881.  JaiucA  A.  Garfield  Inaugurated  President.     Shot  In  Washington,  July  3.  by 

U.  J.  Gniteau.  Dies  September  19.  Chester  A.  Arthur  formally  sworn 
in  as  President,  September  32. 

1882.  Death  of  Henry   W.  Longfellow  and  Ralpli  Waldo  Emerson.     Quiteau,  the 

assassin  of  President  (JarflL-Id,  executed.  Seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
thouauad  nine  liundred  and  ninety-two  immigranta  arrived;  highest  record 
for  any  one  year.     Anii-Polygamy  Law  paased. 

1883.  A1e.xander  IL  Stephens  of  Georgia  dies.     Peter  Cooper  dies.    New  Yorlt  and 

Bruolilyn  Bridge  opened.  Civil  Service  Reform  goes  Into  effect  under  a 
commission;  Dormau  B.  Eatou,  Chairman.  Letter  postage  reduced  to  two 
oenU. 

1884.  Territorial  government  established  lu  Alaska.     World's  Fair  at  New  Or. 

leans,  L>a. 
1883.  Grover  Cleveland  Inaugurated  President.     General  Grant  die*.     Passage  of  the 

Contract  Lalwr  Act. 
1888.  Anarchist  RioU  in  Chicago.     Earthquake  at  Charleston.  8.  C.     Passage  of  the 

Act  regulating  the  Presidential  succeasiou. 
1887.   Interstate  ComniL-rce  Bill  becomes  a  law.     Henry  Ward  Beecher  dlea. 
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1888.  Bill  prohlbfting  Chinese  imTnigralioii  for  Iweuty  jeara  becomes  i  law.    Deatb 

of  Henry  Bergli  and  Roscoe  {."oiikling. 
18^9.  Benjniniii  llarrifloii  inaugiiratccl  President.     North   Dakota,   South   Dakota, 

Monliiiia,  and  WaahitigUiu  admitted  to  the  Uiiiou.     New  York  State  C'enteU' 

nial  Celebration  and  Civic  Parade. 

1890.  Idaho  and  Wyoming  admitted  to  the  Union.     McKialej  TurtS  Bill  becomes  a 

law. 

1891.  George  Bancroft,  General  W.  T.   Sherman,  and  James  Russell  Lowell  die. 

Territory  of  Oklnhoma  declared  open  to  settlement. 

1892.  Corner  stone  of  Grunt  Jlonumeut,  New  York,  laid  by  President  Ilarrisou. 

Strike  and  ricvts  at  Iloniefttcnd.  Pa.    Cyrns  W.  Field  dies. 

1893.  First  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic  Delegate  sent  to  the  United  Stati^.     Death  of 

Rutherford  U.  Hayes  and  James  G.  Blaine.  Orover  Cleveland  inaugurated 
President  (second  term).     World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago. 

1894.  Bland  Seniorage  Bill  passed  and  vetoed  by  President  Cleveland.     Great  Na- 

tional strike  of  Coal  Miners  and  of  the  Pullman  Car  Company's  employees. 
George  W.  Childs  dies. 

1895.  Supreme  Court  declares  the  Income  Tax  law  null  and  roid.    Cotton  States 

and  International  Exposition  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

1896.  Utah  admitted  to  the  Union.     Mnrtinclli  succeeds  SatoUi  as  Papal  Legate  at 

Washington,  Arbitration  agreed  upon  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  on  Venezuela  Boundary  di.?putc, 

1897.  William  McKinley  inaugurated  President.    Greater  New  York  Charter  passed. 

Dedication  of  General  Grant's  tomb  at  New  Y^ork.  Tennessee  Centennial 
Exposition  at  Nashville.     New  TaritF  Bill  passed  and  signed. 

1898.  Destruction  of  the  battleship  Maim  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  Cuba,  February 

15.  United  States  Congress  unanimously  votes  |;.'iO,(K>0,OUO'  for  defense. 
President  McKioley's  Cuban  Mes-snge  to  Congress,  April  11,  Joint  resolu- 
tions passed  by  Congress  April  18,  and  signed  by  the  President  April  20, 
for  the  expulsion  of  Spanish  rule  from  Cuba.  The  Prwitient  calls  for  125,- 
OUfl  vohiuleers  April  23.  Commodore  Dewey  destroys  Spanish  fleet  of  eleven 
vessels  in  Manila  Bay,  May  1.  Spanish  fleet  under  Admirnl  Cervera  re- 
ported in  Santiago  harbor.  Naval  Confjtructor  Hobaon,  with  a  crew  of 
seven  men,  sinks  the  collier  Merrimac  at  the  mouth  otSautlago  harbor,  and 
all  are  taken  prLsonera  June  4.  American  forces  land  near  Santiago,  Cuba, 
June  23.  Destruction  of  Admiral  Cervera's  fleet  off  Santiago  harbor  July  3. 
Resolutions  annexing  Hawaii  passed  by  Congrcs.s  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, July  7.  Santiago  aurren<lcred  to  the  United  States  forces  July  14,  and 
the  American  flag  raised  July  17.  Peace  protocol  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  signed  at  Washington,  August  12.;  M.  Cambon,  French  Ambaa- 
sador,  representing  Spain.  Manila  surrendere*!  to  Admiral  Dewey,  August 
13.  American  and  Spanish  Peace  Commiasioners  meet  at  Paris,  October  1. 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  United  Slate*  and  Spain  signed  at  Paris,  De- 
cember 10. 

1899.  Formal  cession  of  Spanish  sovereignty  in  Cuba  to  the  United  States  made  at 

Havana,  January  1.  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
ratified  by  the  United  Slates  Senate  February  6,  Signed  by  President 
McKinley  February  11,  and  by  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  March  17. 


SOME  ECCLESIASTICAL  DEFINITIONS. 


Ay  intelligent  uiulerslaiiding  of  tlio  auttioritative  ilefiuitiuii  and  mean- 
ing of  terms  and  {jlira»e3  employed  in  politieal  and  eccluaiaslical  dis- 
cussion is  vital  loan  intelligent compreliension  of  the  facts  Htated  and  the 
claims  presented.  In  tlie  study  of  the  vvorkintrfl  and  claima  of  politico- 
ecclesiastical  Romaniam,  comparatively  few  readers  have  access  to 
authentic  and  official  sources  of  information,  and  therefore  become  con- 
fused in  reading  discussions  in  which  terms  are  used  concerning  which 
they  have  a  very  vague  tinderstanding  of  their  meaning.  We  therefore 
believe  that  the  reader  will  be  gratified  to  be  able  to  study  the  extended 
literal  quotations  which  we  here  give,  bearing  upon  tenns  emjiloyed  and 
subjecta  treated  in  our  discussion,  from  authors  having  the  sanction  of 
papal  authorities. 

Among  these  definitionis  and  subjecta  we  mention:  Canon  Law,  il« 
source  and  authority  all  finally  traceable  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiif ;  en- 
cyclicals; American  canon  law;  Plenarv  Council;  the  Chureh  a  sover- 
eign stale,  and  its  jurisdiction;  hierarchy;  appeal  to  civil  power; 
different  opinions  as  to  when  the  Roman  Pontiff  Hpeaks  ex-cathedra;  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope;  Apostolic  legates,  nuncios,  and  delegates 
and  their  powers;  Protestant  errors  concerning  the  powers  of  the 
Cliuroh;  Inquisitors  and  the  Inquisition  of  the  Holy  Office;  marriage 
and  divorce  and  ecclcsiastioal  power;  snnmiary  judicial  ]troceediiig8 
in  matrimonial  causes;  .id ministering  oaths  to  officials  and  witneHses; 
causes  and  varieties  of  divorces;  involuntary  divorces;  the  Church  can 
inflict  temporal  atid  pJiysical  punishments;  retreat  and  imprisonment; 
exiles;  baptized  heretics  can  be  punislied  by  the  Church;  the  Pope  can- 
not be  punished;  and  the  excommunicated  must  be  shunned  in  social 
and  civil  life. 

The  claims  and  assumptions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  .rnd  the 
Papacy  here  officially  and  authoritatively  set  forth  will  be  seen  in  many 
instances  to  conflict  with  tlic  individual  sovereignty  of  the  citizen  and 
witli  the  laws  of  the  latKl,  and  to  he  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  American  institutions,  virtually  constituting  a  sovereign  state 
within  the  state,  an  imjierium  in  iini^rio. 
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**  ELEMENTS   OF   ECCLESIASTICAL   LAW." 

By  Rev.  8.  B.  Smith,  D.  D.,  formtrly  Professor  of  Canon  Law.     VoU  L 

'*  Ecclesiastical  Persons." 

Benziger  Brolhers,  Printers  to  the  Holy  Apoetolic  See, 

CAKON  LAW. 

*'  Canon  law  (jus  eaaoiiicum,  jus  ecclesiusticum,  jus  sacrum,  jua  divinum,  jus  pou- 
tttlciutik}  JH  Bouumed  because  it  is  made  up  of  rules  or  canunt,  which  the  Church  pro- 
posea  Qud  e^iUibliahe.s  in  order  to  direct  the  faithful  to  eternal  happiuess.  Cuiiuii  law, 
ia  lite  srrift  sense  of  the  term.  cumprlBes  those  laws  only  which  emanate  from  an 
ecclesiaslicul  authority  having  jrr//i'fr;j«  and  uniixrtal  jurisdiction ,  and  in  (his  sense  it 
is  defined:  Cuniplexto  Icguni  aucturftate  Papa*  firniatarutii,  quibus  Mdeles  ad  finem 
Eccleaia  proprium  dirigunttir  "  (Vol.  L  p.  9). 

BO0RCK9  OF  CANON   LAW. 

"  There  are  eight  sources  of  canon  law,  lu  the  atrict  sense  of  the  term — that  ia, 
as  forming  the  common  and  not  the  parlicnlnr  law  of  the  Church.  These  sources  are: 
1,  8,  Scripture;  2,  divine  tradition;  3.  laws  tnade  by  the  Apostles;  4,  teachings  of  Lbe 
Fathers;  5,  decrees  of  sovereign  PouliiTs;  0,  Ecumenical  councils,  7,  Roman  Cougre- 
gatiuusof  cai'dluats;  and  U,  custom  "  (Vol.  \.  p.  11). 

ULTIMATE  BOtJRCK  OF  CANON   LAW. 

"  Alllhese  sourcea  may  ultimately  be  reduced  to  one — the  authority  of  the  soTereign 
Pontiff.  For  S.  Scripture  and  divine  tmditiou  are  not,  j>ro|^rl_v  sjieakiug,  sources 
of  caoou  law,  save  when  their  prescriptions  are  promulgated  by  tlie  Holy  See. 
Again,  the  laws  established  by  the  Apostles  and  the  teachings  of  the  Fathers  could 
not  become  binding  on  aWtlie  faithful,  or  be  accounted  n^cviitmoii  laws  of  the  Church, 
except  hy  the  consent  and  authority  of  Peter  and  bis  successors  "  (Vol.  I.  p.  12). 

■'  God  himself,  therefore,  is  the  primsiry  source  of  ecclesiastical  law,  Iboiigb  He  is 
hut  mediately  exercising  this  authority  through  the  Popes,  who  are  the  proximate 
and  immediate  source  of  canon  law  "  (Vol.  I  p.  12). 

"  The  decrees  nf  tlie  Roman  Pontiffs  constitute  the  chief  source  of  canon  law;  nay, 
more,  the  enlireauiou  law,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  is  based  upon  theij'  legislative 
authority,  ITence  it  is  that  heretics  have  ever  sought  to  destroy,  or  at  least  to  weaken, 
this  legislative  power"  (Vol.  I.  p.  17). 

"  Ihe  Sotereign  Pontiff  can,  if  fie  ehooiei,  enact  latu  Migatoryon  tha  entire  Church, 
independently  of  an;/  acceptation  "  (Vol.  I.  p.  1ft). 

THB   POPE   AND  FHEK-WTLL. 

"  Now,  if  the  Pope  could  bind  those  persons  only  who  of  their  own  free-will  ac- 
cepted his  laws,  he  would  evidently  he  posaeased  of  no  power  to  enact  laws.  In  fact, 
the  Pontiff,  Iti  sucii  an  hypothesis,  would  have  no  greater  authority  ihim  any  simple 
layman,  or  even  woman,  to  whom  anybody  could  be  subject  if  he  siy  chose  He 
could,  Ht  most,  propose  laws,  and  would,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  be  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  "  (Vol.  I.  pp.  lfl-30). 
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•r    IKCTCLICALB. 

"  Knejfdieats  are  [the  aboTe-mentioaed]  coastilutioQS  or  decretals  when  addressed 
to  tlie  biihop*  of  the  whole  world  or  of  some  couulry.  Eucyclkals  are  geuerally 
made  use  uf  by  Pi>[>e&  ia  ord^r  to  determine  some  point  of  doctrine,  or  aboliab  abuses, 
aa  also  to  introduce  uuiforniity  of  discipliae  "  (Vol.  I.  p.  27). 

THE  POPE  AND  NATIONAI.  CANON  LAW. 
"All  niitiorml  cnrion  law  is  more  or  less  a  derogation  fronii  the  common  law  of  the 
Church;  hence  it  cannot  become  lawful  unless  sanctioned  l»y  llie  Pope.  We  say.  b^ 
tht  I\>pe :  forno  other  power,  wketlier  civil  or  ecclesiuslieal.  can  dispense  from  or 
repeal  in  part  tlie  universal  law  of  the  Church.  Not  the  civil  [xiwcr,  aa  is  evident; 
nor  an  ecclcHiastical  power  inferior  to  the  Pope,  .such  h»  cotim-lls,  whether  ecumeni- 
cal, national,  or  provisional,  for  no  council  is  ecumenical  save  wUea  approved  by  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  "  (Vol.  1.  p.  52). 

AVERICAN  CAHON  LAW. 

"  Q.  What  la  meant  by  American  canon  law? 

"  A.  By  the  national  ecclesiastical  law  of  this  country  we  understand  the  various 
derogations  from  the  'jus  commune,'  or  the  different  customs  that  exist  among  the 
churches  tu  the  L'uitcd  Stales,  and  are  sauctioned  or  tokrated  by  the  lionmn  Pontiff. 
We  say.  '  are  sanctioned  or  tolerated  by  the  Roman  Pontiff';  for,  as  was  seen,  uo  na- 
tional law  con  become  legitimate  except  by  at  least  the  tacit  or  legal  consent  of  Ibe 
Pope.  Again,  the  '  jus  pitrticulure  '  of  a  nation  always  remuin^  subject  tu  the  author- 
ity  of  the  Holy  See,  in  such  manner  as  to  be  rei)ealable  at  any  time  by  it.  Hence,  the 
jut  nationaU,  or  the  exceptional  ecclesiastical  laws  prevalent  iu  the  United  States,  may 
be  abolished  at  any  time  by  tUe  Sovereign  Pontiff  "  (Vol.  I.  pp.  53-54). 

THE  CirURCn   IN   THE   UNITED   BT.^TEB. 

"The  missionary  condition  of  iJie  Church  in  the  I'niled  States  is  fast  posslag 
awny,  except  so  far  as  concerns  some  few  dioceses  of  the  far  West  and  extrenje  South. 
Ill  the  greater  |>ortion  of  thtK  country  magniftcent  chnrches,  capacious  schools,  and 
fine  parochial  houses  have  sprung  up  on  all  sitlea.  These  parishes  have,  aa  a  rule,  ati 
abundant  income  in  the  shape  of  pew-rents  and  coiledious  or  donations.  Itia,  Indeed, 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  our  parishes  are,  generally  speaking,  in  a  more  nourishing 
condition  than  in  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe  "  (Vol.  I.  p.  5<5). 

PLENARY  CO  FN  CI  L. 

"  The  Third  PUnarjf  Council  of  RaUirtwre.  which  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
all  our  councils,  was  solemnly  opened  on  the  9th  of  November.  1884,  and  closed  De- 
cember 7  of  the  same  year.  It  was  alteudetl  by  fourteen  archbishops,  and  sixty-two 
bi-Hliops  or  their  prtK:urators.  It  was  revised  by  decree  of  the  S,  C.  de  Prop.  Fide, 
dated  September  31.  188.1.  and  was  promulgateii  by  His  Eminence  Card.  Oibbons. 
Archblalwp  of  Baltimore  and  Apostolic  Delegate,  on  the  Feast  of  (Ue  Epiphany.  1886. 
Its  decrees  became  obligatory  all  over  the  United  States,  on  and  from  the  day  of  Ibis 
promulgation  "  (Vol.  I.  p.  75). 

THE  CHURCU  A   SOrBREIGN  BTATK. 

"  The  Church  is  not  merely  a  corprfrallon  (eolUgium)  or  part  of  civil  society. 
Hence,  the  maxim  is  false,  '  Eccle<<ia  est  in  statu.'  or  the  Church  is  placed  under  the 
power  of  tbs  state.     The  Cburcb  is  rightly  named  a  Sovereign  State  "  (Vol.  I.  p.  82). 
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HIEUARCHT. 

**The  word  hierarchy,  therefore,  rompriftcs  three  thinp:  1,  sacred  power  or  eccle- 
Eiasticnl  aulliorily;  2,  a  number  uf  persona  poasessing  it;  3,  rank  and  gradation 
amoug  Ihese  ptTsoim.  The  hieraruliy.  lliercfure,  whether  of  order  ur  jurisdiction,  is 
Tested  in  an  orgnnixed  body  of  ecclesiastics;  the  Romut)  Pontiff  i»  the  head  of  lliia 
organizatioD  "  (Vol.  1.  p.  88). 

I4BOI8LATITE   ASn  KXECDTITE   PflWEB   OF  THE  CEURCH. 

"  Protestants  coutcud  that  the  entire  power  of  the  Churcli  consists  In  the  right  to 
teach  and  exhort,  but  not  in  the  n^hl  to  cuuiniand,  rnle,  or  govern;  whence  they 
infer  that  slie  is  not  a  perfect  society  or  sovereign  state.  This  theory  is  false;  for  the 
Church,  as  was  sceu,  is  vested  ^W7r  diviuo  with  power,  1,  to  make  laws;  2,  to  define 
and  apply  them  {potettatjudieialit);  3,  to  punish  those  who  violate  her  laws  (potetta* 
eoercitiva)." 

PUNISnMKNTB    AND    DEATH    PENALTY. 

"  The  puDlahments  inflicted  by  the  Church,  in  the  exercise  of  her  coercive  author- 
Itj',  are  chiefly  spirilnni  (jwnir  tpinfuales),  e.g.,  excommuuication.  suspension,  and 
interdict.  We  say  ekUjIy,  for  the  Church  can  inflict  tenvporal  and  even  corporal 
punishments. 

•"  Has  the  Church  power  to  Inflict  the  penalty  of  death?  Card.  Tarquini  thua 
anawers:  1.  Inferior  ecclesiastics  arc  forbidden,  though  only  by  ecclesiastical  law,  to 
exercise  this  power  directly.  2.  It  is  certain  tlint  (lie  Pope  and  ecumeDitul  councils 
have  this  power  at  least  niediiitely — that  ir.  they  tan,  if  the  ncct'ssity  of  the  Church 
dcmaudB.  require  a  Catholic  ruler  to  impose  this  penalty.  3.  That  they  cannot  directly 
exercfM  this  power  cannot  he  proved  "  {Vol.  I.  p.  90). 

HESTRICnON   CONFESSED. 

"  Things,  moreover,  may  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  not  only  by 
rexisou  of  their  nature  or  character,  as  we  have  just  seen,  but  also  because  of  the  per> 
Bona  to  which  ihcy  refer.  Thus,  according  to  the  common  law  of  the  Church,  eccle- 
siastics are  not  amenable  to  tite  jurisdiction  of  civil  courts;  the  bishop  is  the  only 
competent  judge  in  all  their  causes.  We  say,  according  to  the  comnuiu  law  of  the 
Clmrcb;  for,  al  pre,sent,  thi-s  privilege  isalmost  everywhere  greatly  restriclcd.  Eiccle- 
slastics  may  also  implead  and  bi>  impleaded  in  many  instances  in  civil  courts,  especially 
in  nou-Catholic  countries  "  (Vol.  L  p.  93). 

APPEAL   TO  CTVTL   POWER  PROHIBITED. 

"Q;.  Is  it  allowed  to  appeal  to  the  civil  power  or  seek  redress  in  the  civil  courts 
against  wrongs  inflicted  by  ecclesiastical  siiperiorsK 

"A.  Such  appeals  ore,  m  a  rult*.  not  only  unlawful,  hut  null  and  void.  For  the 
Church,  being  a  perfect  and  supreme  soriely,  is  necessarily  the  supreme,  nud  there- 
fore, sole  Hud  ultimate  judge  in  matters  ptertnining  to  her  jurisdiction,  1.  e.,  in  ecclesi- 
a-stical  and  spiritiml  things.  The  civil  power,  so  far  from  having  any  authority  over 
the  Church  in  this  respect,  is  itself  subject  to  her.  Persons,  therefore,  who  Iiave 
reason  to  believe  themselves  in  any  way  imjually  treateil  by  their  eccleBiastical 
superiors,  can  seek  redress  only  in  the  Church  herself — namely,  by  appealing  to  the 
proper  ecclesiastical  superior,  and,  in  the  lost  resort,  to  the  SovereigJi  PoitiifT.  The 
Holy  See  Is  the  supreme  tribimal  in  the  Churtli;  ifa  drcisiims  are  unappealable,  as  is 
thus  stated  by  the  Vatican  Council.  In  no  case,  therefore,  is  it  allowed  to  appeal  to 
civil  courts  from  the  decisions  of  the  Holy  See  "  (Vol.  1.  p.  227). 
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"  Haviog  seen  how  it  Is  forbidden  lo  sue  bishops  in  secular  courts,  we  may  be  pcr- 
mitteri  lo  digress  somewhat  from  our  sulijecl,  and  to  ask:  Can  priests  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal [lersoiis  in  geiitrul  sue  ullicr  ccclesiustical  persons,  injerior  to  bitliop*,  in  secular 
courts?  WeaosHer;  I.  TlieycerlaJDly  cannot,  in  matters  strictly  etclesiasticai.  Thii 
is  mniitfest  from  wliat  has  been  said  above.  2.  Thi-y  can.  in  temporal  matters;  but 
before  doing  so,  they  must  obtain  permission  from  the  bishop  "  (Vol.  I.  p.  229). 

RIOHTfl  OF   PAPAL   8tTPREM.\CY. 

"Now,  the  immediate  rights  of  the  Papal  supremacy  are  these  two :  Infallibility 
and  supreme  legislalire  authority  "  (Vol.  I.  p.  242). 

EX-CATHEDUA. 

"  Q.  When  does  the  Roman  Pontiflf  speak  ex-cathtdraJ 

"  A.  He  speaks  ejrcttfiefira,  and  is  infallible  of  himself,  «'.  *. .  independently  of  the 
consent  of  tlie  Church.  1,  when  (m  Patt'ti-  and  ileud  of  the  Church,  and  by  virtue  of 
his  supreme  apostolical  authority;  2,  he  proposes  lo  the  eittire  Church,  3,  any  doctrine 
concerning  faith  and  rucrrult,  4,  to  be  believed  under  pain  of  heresy.  These  condi- 
tions are  required  only  for  the  validily  of  Pontifical  decisions  ex-cathedra.  Others 
are  requiiite  fur  the  Ucitness  of  such  definitions;  thus,  the  Pojie,  before  giving  no 
ejc-cathfdrii  cjeflnitinn,  should  maturely  esaniine  into  the  question  to  he  defined  and 
consult  with  the  cardinals;  for  lie  is  merely  assisted,  not  inspired,  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
whei3  giving  a  deliuilton  ex-aithcdni.  Catholics  are  bound  to  oiiseut  lo  these  defini- 
tions, not  only  externally,  but  also  internally  or  mentally  "  (Vol.  I.  pp.  243-244). 

POWER  OF  POPES  IN  TEMPORAL  TirtNOS. 

"  There  are  four  different  opinions  respecting  the  power  of  the  Popes  In  temporal 
things:  1.  Tkejirtt  holds  that  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  as  such,  has.  j»rtf  divino,  absolute 
power  over  the  whole  world,  iu  political  us  well  as  ecclesiastical  aOfairs.  2.  Thetrcond, 
held  by  Calviuisls  and  other  heretics,  runs  in  the  opposite  extreme,  and  pretends  (a) 
that  llie  Sovereign  Pontiff  has  no  temporal  power  whatever;  (b)  thai  neither  Popea 
nor  bishops  had  any  right  to  accept  of  dominioQ  over  cities  or  states,  the  temporal 
aud  spiritual  power  he\ag,  jure  ditino,  not  uuitabk  in  the  same  person.  3.  77<0  third, 
advanced  by  Bellnrmioc  and  others,  maintains  tlial  the  Pope  baa.^Mref  rf»rt«tf,  only 
spiritual,  but  no  direct  or  immediate  temporal  power;  that,  however,  by  virtue  of 
his  spiritual  authority,  he  is  possessed  of  iwrner.  indirect,  indeed,  but  ncverthelesa 
supreme,  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  Christian  rulers  and  peoples ;  that  he  may, 
Uicrefore,  depose  Cbrialian  sovereigns,  should  the  spiritual  welfare  of  a  nation  so 
demand.  Thus,  aa  a  matter  of  fact.  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  in  pronouncing  sentence  of 
deposition  against  Frederic  II..  explicitly  says  that  he  deposes  the  cmiwror  atietori- 
tiite  apott^ica  et  li  davium.  4.  The  fourth  opinion  holds  that  the  Sovfreign  Pontiff 
ha-H  ful!  tpiritual  authority  over  princes  no  less  than  over  the  faithful;  that  Uicrefore 
he  has  the  right  to  teach  and  instruct  them  iu  llieir  respective  duties,  to  correct  and 
inflict  spiritual  punishments  upon  both  rulers  and  peoples;  but  that,  jure  rfiiinu,  he 
has  no  power,  ns  osscrti^d  by  Betlarniiiie,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  temporal 
affairs  of  Catholic  sovereigns  or  peoples.  We  say,  as  asi^erted  liy  Bellnrmine;  for  the 
advocates  of  this  opinion,  by  giving  tlie  Pope  full  jKiwcr  to  correct  princes  and 
peoples,  necewarily  ii1tril)utc  to  him  an  indirect  power  in  temporal  things;  they  deny, 
however,  that  this  potettoi  indirtcta  in  teviporalia  includes  the  deposing  power,  as 
maintained  by  Bellarinine.  The  first  opiuiou  is  untenable,  and  is  rt-fuled  by  Bellar- 
mine  himself;  the  second  ib  heretical;  the  third  and  fourtUaeem  to  differ  chiefly  as  to 
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Ihe  deposing  power  of  the  Popes,  but  agree  in  granting  tliat  the  Roman  Pontiff  ha« 
an  indirect  power  in  temporal  things;  both  may  be  lawfully  held  "  (Vol.  I.  pp.  251- 

PROOFS  or  TEUFORAl.  POWER. 

"  We  next  prove  our  thesis  //wn  autfuyrity.  We  refer  to  the  famous  bull  Unam 
Sanctam,  issued  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  in  1302.  This  bull  declares  thai  there  is  but 
one  true  Church,  and  therefore  but  one  head  of  the  Church — the  Roman  Pontiff;  Ihnt 
there  are  two  swords — t.  e.,  two  powers— the  spiritual  and  the  temporal,  the  latter 
must  be  subject  to  the  former.  The  bull  finally  winds  up  with  this  definition:  '  And 
this  we  declare,  affirm,  define  (dejinimu/t),  and  prouuunce  Lliat  it  is  necessary  for  the  sal- 
vation of  every  human  creature  that  he  should  be  subject  to  the  Roman  PoiilllT,'  This 
is  undoubtedly  a  defide  definition — i.  e.,  an  utterance  ex  cathedra.  In  foci,  (he  hull, 
though  occasioned  by  and  publislied  durijig  Hie  contest  iKJtween  Boniface  VIII.  «nd 
Philip  the  Pair,  King  of  France — who  held  ihitt  he  was  in  no  stiiisc  subject  lo  the 
Roman  Pontiff — had  for  its  object,  as  ii  evident  from  its  whole  tenor  and  wording, 
this:  lo  define  dogmatically  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State  in  general ;  that  Is, 
universally,  not  merely  the  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  particular  state  or 
nation — France.  Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  thi.s  dejuk  definition?  There  are  two 
Intfrprelations:  One,  given  by  the  enemies  of  the  Papacy,  is  that  ibe  Pope,  in  this 
bull,  claims,  not  merely  an  indirect,  but  a  direct  and  absolute,  power  over  the  stale, 
Ihua  completely  subordinating  it  to  the  CJiurch;  that  is,  subjecting  it  to  the  Church, 
even  in  purely  temj)vral  thiuQi.  Tlila  explnnalion,  given  formerly  by  the  partisans  of 
Philip  the  Fair,  by  the  Regalists  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV..  «ud  »t  preaent  by  Janus, 
Dr.  Schulte,  the  Old  Catholics,  and  the  opponents  of  the  Papal  infalllbilily  in  gen- 
eral,  is  designed  lo  throw  odium  upon  the  Holy  Sec  and  arouse  the  passions  of  men, 
especially  of  governments,  against  Ihe  lawful  authority  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs. 
The  aecond  or  Catholic  interpretation  is  that  the  Churdi,  and  therefore  Ihe  Pope,  has 
indirect  authority  over  the  state;  that  therefore  (he  state  is  subject  to  Uie  Church  in 
temporal  things,  lo  far  (u  they  relate  to  etenuU  aalmtion  or  insolve  tin"  (Vol.  1.  pp. 

"  Pope  Pius  IX.  himself,  in  one  of  his  discourses,  says,  '  that  the  right  of  depos- 
ing princes  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Pontifical  Infallibility;  neither  does  it  flow 
from  Itae  infaiUbiliCif  but  from  the  nutfirfrity  of  the  Pontiff"  (Vol.  I.  p.  259). 

OniOm  OF  TF.MPORAL  POWER. 

"  This  temporal  dominion.  It  is  true,  was  not  bestowed  by  God  upon  the  Pope  In 
the  beginning;  for,  even  toward  the  close  of  the  sixth  centuiy,  the  Pontiffs  were  nol 
as  yet  independent  rulers  of  temporal  dominions.  But  when  the  Roman  Empire  was 
overthrown  and  divided  into  several  kingdoms,  then  it  was  that  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiffs obtained  their  temporal  principality,  ilivina  i/rovideniire  contiUo.  Tlie  civil 
dominion  of  the  Po])e.  w^hetber  acquired  by  the  munificence  of  princes  or  the  volun- 
tary aubmisslon  of  peoples,  though  not  essential  (o  the  primacy,  is  nevertheless  very 
useful,  niiy,  in  the  present  slate  of  things,  in  a  measure  necessary  to  the  free  exercise 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Pope  as  head  of  the  Church.  Princes,  in  fact,  would 
Bcurc«ly  be  willing  to  obey  a  pwQtiff  placed  under  the  civil  power  of  another  ruler  " 
(Vol.  I.  p.  280). 

AOB  OP  TEMPORAL  POWER. 

"  The  temporal  principality  of  the  Popes  has  existed  already  eleven  centuries,  and 
tbuB  precedes  by  a  long  lapse  of  time  every  existing  sovereignty.    There  is,  it  is  true, 
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no  dJvlne  paarantee  th»t  this  power  shall  continue;  it  has  heen  treacherously  wrested 
from  llie  present  Pontiff  by  the  llHlian  government.  That,  however,  it  will  revert  to 
the  Popes  we  have  no  doubt.  Napoleon  I.,  too,  toolt  these  possessions  from  the  aged 
Plus  VII.  Yet  Napoleon's  empire  has  aince  vanished  like  a  dream,  while  the  patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter  passed  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Pontiff  "  (Vol.  I.  p.  260-61). 

AP08T0LIC  LBOATEfl,   ITtTNCIOS,   AKD  DBLEOATBB. 

"  Apostolic  legates,  nuncioa.  and  delegates,  speaking  in  general,  are  persons  ap- 
pointed or  sent  by  the  Holy  See  to  the  different  countries  or  parta  of  Christendom 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  and  acting  for  (he  supreme  Pontiff  either  in  the  exer- 
cise of  Papid  jurisdiction  or  in  iiDon-jurisdictional  capacity. 

"  These  ambassadors^  therefore,  are  the  representatives  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  in 
the  exercise  of  the  supreme,  ordinary,  and  immediate  jurisdicUon  vested  in  him  over 
the  whole  Christian  world  "  (Vol.  I.  p.  2»7). 

DELEGATE  IK  THE  OiriTED  STATES. 

"The  Holy  Sec  has,  at  present,  its  nuncios  at  Paris,  Vienna,  Madrid,  Lisbon, 
Munich,  etc.  There  are  also  in  a  number  of  mlssioaary  countries,  e.  g.,  at  Constan- 
tinople, in  Egypt,  in  Greece,  etc..  aimatollc  delegations  or  legateships  pertnanently 
established  and  depending  upon  ihe  Sacred  Congregation  of  Propaganda.  Recently,  by 
a  brief  of  Pope  Leo  XIIL  issued  on  the  24th  of  January,  18ft3,  h  permanent  apostolic 
delegation  haa  been  established  In  the  United  States,  with  the  learned  mid  able  Arch* 
bishop  Satolti  as  Its  first  Incumbent "  (Vol.  I.  p.  801). 

POWERS  OF   PAPAL   ENVOTB, 

"  According  to  the  law  and  discipline  of  the  Church  as  now  in  force,  these  apos- 
tolic envoys  have  by  virtue  of  their  appointment  as  apostolic  nuncios  or  delegates, 
the  righl  to  exercise,  in  the  name  nnd  In  the  stead  of  the  Pope  himself,  ordinary 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  the  laity,  clergy,  and  episcopate  of  the  country  to 
which  they  are  sent.  The  country  to  which  (hey  are  sent  is  railed  (heir  province 
because  they  resemble  the  old  Roman  governors  and  proconsuls.  For  as  the  latter 
were  sent  by  (he  Roman  emperor  to  govern  the  various  provinces  of  the  empire  in  his 
name  and  with  his  authority,  so  apostolic  delegates  and  nuncios  are  sent  by  the  Pope 
to  govern  in  bis  name,  spiritually  and  ecclesiastically,  certain  countries  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

"  We  say  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  kimulf.  For  these  apostolic  envoys  take  the  place, 
of  Mf»  Itnnuin  Pontiff  himttlf.  represent  liia  powers  and  his  person,  and  have  therefore 
In  principle  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  Pope  himself.  They  are  sent  by  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  with  his  own  power,  in  order  to  act  in  his  stead  and  in  his  name,  in  all  nut- 
ters falling  under  his  juri-stliction  as  the  head  of  the  Church.  Consequently  their 
jurt9<liction  is,  like  that  of  the  Pope  himself,  immediate,  not  merely  appellate,  save 
with  regard  to  the  causes  specified  by  the  Council  of  Trent "  (Vol.  I.  pp.  807-08). 

AUBABSADORS  AND  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  VHITBD  STATES. 

"  Q.  What  are  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  ambassadorst 
"  A.  1.  Ambassadors  are  exempted  absolutely  from  all  allegiance  and  responsibil- 
ity to  the  laws  of  the  country  to  whiclj  they  arc  deputed.  2.  Their  persons  are 
deemed  inviolable.  3.  An  ambassador,  while  he  resides  in  the  foreign  state,  is  cnn- 
lidered  as  a  member  of  bis  own  country;  and  the  government  he  represents  has  ex- 
cliulre  cognizance  of  his  conduct  and  control  of  his  penton.    4.  The  attendants  of 
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the  ambaasfttlor  anrt  the  effects  in  hia  i«c  are  equally  exempt  from  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion, 5.  A  person  who  offers  violence  lo  Bmbassadors.  or  is  concerned  in  prosecuting 
or  arresting  them,  is  liable  to  imprisonment  for  ihi-ee  years  and  to  a  fine  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court. 

"  Q.  Are  these  laws  applicable  to  Papal  legates? 

"  A.  A  Papal  legale  may  be  sent  lo  represent  the  Holy  See,  either  in  a  diplomatic 
capacity  only  or  in  matters  purely  eccksiwstical.  Li  the  laUer  case  lie  would  Ijc  con- 
8tder'?d  as  an  ordinary  resident  of  the  country;  in  the  former  he  would  rank  with 
other  ambassadors,  and  be  entitled  to  equal  rights  with  them  "  (Vol.  I.  p.  S18). 

rHOTKSTANT    EUHORU. 

"Protestants  contend  that  the  Church  is  but  n  corporation  or  imperfect  society, 
not  a  jverfect  society  or  Sovereign  State;  that  she  has  only  the  power  of  suasion,  not 
of  cxteriinl  jvirisdiclJou,  and  is  Ibercfore  jiosseased  of  no  judiciary  powers  |)roper.  It 
is  moreover  falsely  asserted  by  many  that  what  judiciary  power  the  Church  has  ever 
exercised,  she  lias  done  so  only  by  consent  of  the  secular  power." 

.rUDiriAL   POWKKS  OF  TUE  CHtlBCn. 

"  Agattist  these  and  other  errors  of  a  similar  kind  we  lay  down  Ibe  following  propoal- 
tioD:  'Tlic  Cliurch  is  ])os.scssed  of  au  external  forum  for  Ibe  exercise  of  judicial 
power,  properly  so  allied.'  '  The  Churcli  can  establish  courts  or  tribunals  of  ils  own. 
where  ju(iges  appointed  by  it  huve  power  to  try  and  piiss  sentences  upon  certain 
ecclesiastical  can.scs  in  such  a  manner  tliat  jK-rsons  accused  or  ^ned  are  bound 
eveu  In  conscience  to  a]i[K'8r  before  them  (if  properly  cited),  and  may  be  compelled 
by  the  judge,  both  by  censure  and  temporal  puDaltics,  to  appear  and  undergo  the 
sentence  pronounced  upain.st  tlieni ' "  (Vol.  11.  p.  14), 

"  From  what  has  bcun  said,  we  infer:  1,  The  Cliurch  is  clothed  with  judicial  power 
proper;  that  is,  she  can  have  tribuimls  of  her  own,  lo  liear  or  try  causes,  before  giving 
decisions  or  inflicting  puniabinents.  S.  Consequently,  she  can  compel  persons, 
even  by  penalties,  to  apfwar  Ixifore  her  tribunals  and  obey  the  sentence  of  her  courts. 
Otherwise  her  judicial  power  would  be  useless.  3.  This  judicial  power  was  given 
her.  Dot  by  secular  rulers,  but  by  God  himself "  (Vol.  11.  p.  17). 

rNQUISrrOBS   and  the   UfQClSITION. 

"  Although,  as  we  have  seen,  tiic  Holy  8ec  no  longer  sends  special  inquisitors 
through  llie  various  pmrla  of  Christendom  for  the  purpose  of  trying  and  penlcncing 
heretics,  as  was  done  formerly,  yet  it  were  incorrect  to  imagine  that  the  discussion  of 
the  mode  of  procedure  against  heretics,  peculiar  to  llio  tribunals  of  the  Inquisition,  la 
altogether  useless  at  the  present  day.  For  bishops  are  still  in  their  respeetive  dio- 
ceses, (he  inquisitors  ^r  oJTdo  {inquifitme*  nati)  in  matters  of  heresy,  and  are  l)ound. 
in  their  procedure  against  heretics,  to  observe  the  peculiar  formalities  or  special  form 
of  procedure  prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  Church  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  against 
Die  Catholic  faith. 

"Moreover,  a  study  of  the  subject  will  dispel  the  false  and  erroneous  impressions 
current  among  non-Catholics,  in  regard  to  the  working  of  the  tribunals  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, so  much  abused  and  perbiips  so  little  understood  by  them.  Tbt*  peculiar  iiio<le  of 
procedure  against  heretics  is  called  inqumtion ;  and  the  tribunals  establiahed  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  against  them  arc  called  by  the  same  name,  or  also  tribunals  of 
the  Holy  Office  "  (Vol.  II.  pp.  334-35). 
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MARRIAOB  AND  ECCLB8IABTICAL  POWKR. 

"  Among  those  matters  which  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  forum, 
bj  their  very  nature,  marriage  holds  a  prominent  place.  The  Council  of  Trent  has 
expressly  defined  that  matrimonial  causes  belong  to  ecclesiastical,  not  to  secular 
judges.  However,  as  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  well  explains,  not  everything  that  relates 
to  marriage  pertains,  by  that  very  fact,  to  the  ecclesiastical  forum.  For  there  are 
three  kinds  of  matrimonial  causes  or  questions.  First,  some  have  reference  to  the 
validity  of  the  marriage  contracted.  That  these  questions  belong  exclusively  to  the 
ecclesiastical  fonmi  no  Catholic  can  deny.  Thus  the  Church  has  the  sole  right  to 
declare  whether  an  impediment  exists  or  not.  In  like  manner,  it  is  her  province  to 
pronounce  upon  the  legitimacy  or  illegitinuwy  of  the  children,  because  questions  of 
this  kind  depend  upon  the  validity  or  nullity  of  the  marriage.  Hence,  as  it  belongs 
to  the  Church  to  declare  whether  a  marriage  is  valid  or  not,  so  also  is  it  her  right  to 
pronounce  children  either  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  at  least  so  far  as  the  ecclesiastical 
effects  are  concerned. 

OITOBCK  ASS  BCCUCSIABfnCAL  POWEB. 

"  Secondly,  others  regard  either  the  validity  of  betrothments  or  the  right  of  having  a 
divorce  from  bed  and  board.  These,  in  like  manner,  because  of  their  relation  to  the 
sacrament  of  matrimony,  pertain  solely  to  the  ecclesiastical  forum.  We  say,  beeatue 
tf  their  retation,  etc. ;  for  it  is  evident  that  betrothments  are  a  preliminary  step  to  mar- 
riage, and  divorces  destroy  the  rights  arising  from  marriage. 

"  Thirdly,  there  are  those  which  are  connected  indeed  with  matrimony,  but  yet  have 
a  direct  braring  only  on  temporal  or  secular  matters,  such  as  the  marriage  dower  or 
gifts,  the  inheritance,  alimony,  and  the  like.  These  belong  to  the  secular  forum,  and 
not,  at  least  directly,  to  the  ecclesiastical  judge.  We  say,  not,  at  Uatt  directly,-  for 
when  they  come  up  before  the  ecclesiastical  judge  incidentally,  t.  «.,in  connection 
with  and  during  the  trial  or  hearing  of  matrimonial  questions  concerning  the  validity 
of  a  marriage,  betrothment,  or  the  right  to  a  divorce  a  thoro  et  mensa,  they  can  be 
decided  by  him  "  (Vol.  U.  pp.  868-70). 

SUMKABT  JTTDICIAI.  PBOCBKDING  IN  KATRDCONIAI.  CACSB8. 

"  By  the  law  ot  the  Church  as  enacted  by  Pope  Clement  Y.,  the  trial,  or  judicial 
proceedings  in  all  matrimonial  causes  whatever,  whether  they  relate  to  divorces  from 
bed  and  board,  betrothments,  or  even  to  the  validity  of  a  marriage  already  contracted, 
can  be  summary  (proeemu$  summariue),  and  therefore  need  not  be  conducted  with  all 
the  formalities  of  the  ordinary  trial,  or  proeemue  ordinaritu. 

"  This  law  is  still  in  force,  at  least,  with  regard  to  all  matrimonial  causes,  where 
there  is  no  question  of  the  nullity  of  a  nuurriage  alr«tdy  contracted  "  (Vol.  II.  p.  878). 

AOlOinBTBBINa  OATHS  TO  OFnCIALS  AND  WTTNEBaEa 

"  Here  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  swearing  in  of  the  officials  of  the  court  and  of 
the  witnesses  is  feasible,  or  even  obligatory,  in  matrimonial  causes  in  the  United 
States? 

"  We  now  answer.  That  it  is  feasible,  with  us,  to  administer  the  oath  to  the  officials 
and  witnesses  under  consideration,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  The  only  objec- 
tion that  could  be  urged  would  be  that  our  civil  law  considered  such  oaths  illegal, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  the  case.  Our  civil  law  simply  holds  itself  neutral 
with  regard  to  such  oaths,  neither  recognizing  nor  forbidding  them  "  (VoL  II.  p.  880). 
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CATTBE8  AJTD  VARIETTEa  OF  DtVORCES. 

"  Bj/  u<Ju)»e  authority  and  for  tch/it  caviei  teparation  from  bed  and  board  can  take 
place.  DiTorcea  are  of  t(TD  kinds,  as  we  bnve  shown  elsewhese,  namely,  (a)  a  vincvio 
from  the  bond  of  matiimonj.  which  lolally  severs  the  marriage  lie;  (h)  and  a  menia 
et  thoro,  from  bed  and  board,  which  nurely  separates  the  parties  without  dissolving 
the  marringe  boud.  While  tlie  Churcli  teaclies  on  the  one  iiaiid  tliat  a  marriRge 
which  has  once  been  validly  conlratled  and  also  consummated  by  the  faithful  can 
never  be  dissolved  as  to  the  vinculum,  except  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  married 
couple,  she  also  affirms  on  the  other  that  a  divorce  or  separntion  from  bed  and  board 
may  be  allowed  for  varinns  reasons  and  in  various  cases"  (Vol.  11,  p.  383}. 

"  As  the  heading  of  this  article  indicates,  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the 
latter  kind  of  divorce — namely,  that  from  bed  and  board.  It  can  take  place,  and 
that  either  for  life  or  only  for  a  time,  (a)  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  married 
couple — e.  fj. ,  whe^re  both  agree  to  embrace  the  religious  stale,  even  after  Ihey  have 
consummated  the  marriage,  or  where  the  party  guilty  of  adultery,  cruelty,  etc.,  vol- 
untarily assents  to  the  separation  demanded  by  the  innocent  parly,  without  oblig- 
ing the  latter  to  have  recourse  to  the  ecclesiastical  judge  to  obtain  Ihc  divorce,  (b)  or 
even  against  the  will  of  one  of  the  married  couple.  Of  this  latter  separation  we  here 
speak." 

INVOHTKTART  DtTORCBS. 

"'  Q.  What  are  the  causes  or  reasons  that  render  a  divorce  or  separation  from  bed 
and  board  against  the  will  of  either  of  the  married  couple  lawful  in  (Jie  eyes  of  the 
law  of  the  Church? 

"  A.  We  premise  ;  The  divorce  in  question  can  take  place  only  for  grave  causes, 
expressed  in  or  approved  by  the  sacreil  canons.  These  causes  are  chiefly  the  follow- 
ing; 1.  Adultery.  2.  The  falling  into  lierepy  or  infidelity  of  the  husband  or  wife. 
3.  Danger  of  soul's  ."lalvation.  4.  Cruelty  or  Ixxiily  danger  in  general.  We  observe, 
however,  that  only  in  one  of  tliesc  cases,  namely,  in  the  case  of  adultery — is  thia 
divorce  or  separation  perpetual  or  for  life.  In  the  other  case  it  is;*fr  *;  but  temporary, 
lasting  only  as  long  as  the  reason  for  which  it  wa.s  granted  continues  to  exiat, 

"  We  observe  secondly,  that,  a.s  a  rule,  the  separation  should  be  made  by  authority 
of  the  proper  ecclesiftstical  judge  (nmnely,  the  bishop  to  whom  the  couple  is  subject), 
or  tribunal,  but  not  the  parties  themselves.  For  nobody  Is  a  competent  judge  in  his 
own  cause.  We  say,  by  authority  of  the  proper  teclcmiMieul  judge ;  for  it  is  not  per- 
mitted, at  iemtperte,  to  have  recourae  to  the  civil  or  secular  courts  for  a  divorce, 
whether  quMid  tineulum  or  only  quoad  thftnim.  Yet.  as  we  have  shown  in  our 
'  Notes  on  the  Second  Plenary  ('ouncil  of  Balliraorp,'  from  Kenrick,  whose  opinion 
is  indorsed  by  the  illustrious  Feije,  Catholics,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  also 
in  Europe,  may  at  times  apply  to  the  secular  authorities  for  a  divorce,  not  indeed  as 
though  they  recognized  in  the  civil  power  any  authority  to  grant  divorces,  but  simply 
and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  certain  civil  effects,  which  have  been  fully 
described  in  our  above  '  Notes '  "  (Vol.  11.  pp.  884-86). 

THK   CHURCH    A    BOVKHEION    STATE,    PERFECT   AJfD   6DPREMB. 

"  As  we  have  already  shown,  the  Church  is  a  Sovereign  State,  that  is,  a  perfect 
and  supreme  society,  eslablishctl  by  our  Lord  for  the  purpose  of  leading  men  to 
heaven.  We  say,  a  tociHy;  now  what  is  a  society?  Spejiking  in  general,  it  is  a 
number  of  persons  associated  together,  in  order  to  attain,  by  united  efforts,  some 
commoD  end.     We  say,  perfect;  because  she  is  complete  of  heraelf ,  and  therefore  has 
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within  her  own  bosom  all  Ihe  means  sufficient  to  eufthle  her  to  attnin  her  end.  We 
say  supreme;  because  she  is  subject  to  no  oilier  society  on  earth.  Like  every  society, 
the  Ciiiirch  is  an  eKtertial  organization.  For  slie  is  comjwscd  of  human  beings,  who 
have  a  body  as  well  a.s  u  sortl.  Sine  is,  in  fact,  by  the  will  of  her  divine  Founder,  a 
community,  an  a-isociation  of  men,  governed  by  men." 

THI  CHUBCn  CAW  IKFLICT  TEMPORAL   AND  PKYRICAL   PUNIBHMENTB. 

"That  the  Church  can  pnnish  her  memliers  for  such  infractions  of  her  laws,  ia 
eTident  from  her  very  character  as  a  society,  and  is,  moreover,  appareni  from  divine 
revelation,  a.s  we  huvc  already  shown.  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  writes  lo  Ihe  Corinthians: 
'And  having  in  readincis  to  avenge  all  disobedience.'  Wo  have  also  se^n  that  the 
Church  can  Intiicl  temporal  and  physical  as  well  as  spiritual  puniabmenta  "  (Vol.  III. 
pp.  7-8). 

TEMPOIiAL  AND  SPIRITUAL   PLT!I8HMEKT8. 

"  Finally,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  punishments  of  the  Church  may  produce 
not  only  spirinml,  but  also  temporal  effects,  and  accordingly  lliey  may  be  cither 
temporal;  or  spiritual.  The  temporal  puniahtntrU*  of  the  C'liurch  are  those  vvliich 
chiefly  aflecl  the  temporal  or  worldly  interests  of  the  delioqucnl.  They  may  be  jslieh 
as  more  directly  affect  (a)  Ihe  soul,  such  aa  (he  loss  of  gooii  name  ;  or  (b)  (he  body, 
auch  as  whipping,  exile,  detention  in  a  monastery  ;  (c)  or  also  the  property  or  posses- 
aiona  of  the  offender,  as  pecuniary  fines.  Spiriluul  puniahrwnU  are  those  which 
deprive  the  culprit,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  of  a  spiritual  office  or  privilege, 
or  of  the  exercise  of  sacreil  Orders,  such  sjs  dismissal  from  benefice  or  office,  privation 
of  ecclesiastical  burial,  of  active  aod  passive  vote  in  evcleataslical  elections,  etc."  (Vol. 
III.  p.  23). 

RETREAT   AND    IMPRISONMENT. 

"  In  former  limes  there  were  ecclesiasltcal  prisons,  properly  speaking,  and  the 
law  of  the  Church  authorized  ecclesiastical  judges  to  decree  imprisonment,  Hgtiin$tt 
ecclesiaatics  and  laics,  for  grave  crimes,  proven  juridically,  «.  e  ,  by  a  formal  trial. 
Al  the  present  day,  imprisonment  proper  is  no  longer,  at  least  generedly  tptaking, 
inflicted  by  c<:.clesiasttcal  judges.  Ecclesiastic*  who  have  been  provetl  guilty  of  crime, 
instead  of  being  imprisoned  by  Ihc  Bishop,  are,  al.so  in  the  I'jiitcd  4Slales,  sometimes 
sent  lo  religious  houses  or  other  places  of  retreat,  to  do  penance  "  (Vol.  III.  p.  141). 

EXII^. 

"  Exile,  in  the  ecclesiastical  a«nse  of  the  term,  consists  in  this,  that  an  ecclesiastic 
or  laic  who  is  guilty  of  crime  is  expelled  from  the  diocese,  and  forbidden  to  return. 
Scmetimca  a  person  Is  bauisbcd  merely  from  a  particular  city  or  IcNmlitj.  but  not  from 
the  entire  diocese  "  (Vol.  III.  p.  142). 


BAPTIZED  QCHETIC8  CAN  BE  PUiaSHRD. 

"No  person  can  become  liable  to  the  punishments  of  the  Church  correctional  or 
punitive,  unUs*  h*  it  ii  nuimbrr  of  (lu  Church  by  txtptitm.  For  infldels.  that  is.  all 
those  who  are  unbaptired.  do  not  fall  under  the  power  of  the  Church.  The  case  is 
difFereut  with  heretics,  schismatics,  and  apostates.  For  although  they  have  fallen 
away  from  the  Cliuroh.  they  nevertheless  remain  in  a  cerlJiin  sense  members  of  hrr 
pale,  by  reason  of  their  baptism,  and  arc  subject  to  her  laws  and  authority.  Hence, 
per  te.  they  also  fall  under  her  puuiihmeuls,  correctional  or  punitive"  (Vol.  III. 
p.  181). 
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TttE   POPE  CANNOT   BE   PrNIfiBED. 

"From  the  principle  just  laid  down  it  follows  that  the  Pope  cannot  incur  any 
reformative  punistiinenls  whatever,  not  even  Uiosc  lata  Kntentia  inflicted  by  the 
general  law  of  the  ("liurch.  For  he  has  no  superior  on  cartii.  and  hence  there  is  no 
one  who  can  exercise  jurisilictiun  over  him.  Again  the  higliest  law  giver  is  not,  in 
Ibe  ordinary  sense,  hound  by  his  own  laws,  since  no  one  can  Ite  his  own  Superior. 
Now  the  PouliU  in  tlie  kigbesl  law-giver  in  the  C'liiircb.and  from  him  ail  Ihe  general 
laws  of  the  Church  eniauatc,  either  directly  or  indirectly  "  (Vol.  111.  p.  164). 

TIIE   EXCOMMUNICATED    TO  BE   BOrNNED. 

"  But  the  Church  goes  still  farther.  In  order  lo  inspire  the  excommuniCBle  with 
salutary  feelings  of  rep<>ntancc.  and  also  to  preserve  the  faithful  from  eonlagion  by 
contact  with  him,  the  Church  strictly  commands  the  faithful  (oehun  and  avoid  bim 
or  hia  society  and  company,  mn  in  the  ordinary  toeiai  and  civil  relations  and  inter- 
eourmc(fdail^Ufe"  (Vol.  III.  p.  310). 


GLADSTONE  ON  THE  VATICAN  DECREES. 

FROM    *'  THE    VATICAN    DECREES   IN    THEIB   BEAJLTNO   ON   CIVIL  AU^OIANCE," 
DARPEH  *   BROS.,    1875. 

"All  other  Christian  iKxiics  are  content  witli  freedom  in  their  own  religioua 
domain.  Orientals,  Lutherans,  CalviMist-s,  PrPsTjytcriaiis,  Episoopalinns.  Noncon- 
formists, one  and  all  in  the  present  dny,  contenledly  nnd  thankfully  awept  Ihe 
benefits  of  civil  order ;  never  pretend  that  the  Slate  is  not  its  own  master  ;  make  no 
religious  claims  to  temporal  po.sftcssiona  or  advantages;  and,  consequently,  never  ore 
in  perilous  collision  w[(li  the  Ptnte.  Nay,  more,  even  so  I  believe  it  is  with  Hie  mass 
of  Roman  Catholics  individually.  But  not  so  with  the  leaders  of  Ibeir  Church,  or 
with  those  who  lake  pride  in  followiog  the  leaders.  Indeed,  this  has  been  made 
n  I  niter  of  Ixiast : 

"  '  There  is  not  another  Church  so  called  [than  the  Roman),  nor  any  community 
profi'sslug  to  be  a  Church,  which  does  not  submit,  or  ol)cy,  or  hold  its  peace  when  the 
civil  governors  of  the  world  comnuuid.'— J'Ae  Fitaent  Critit  of  the  Holy  See.  By 
H.  E.  Manning.  D.  D.,  London,  18*1.  p.  75. 

"The  Rome  of  the  Middle  Ages  claimed  universal  monarchy.  The  modern 
Church  of  Rome  baa  abandoned  nothing,  retracted  nothing  "  (p.  12). 

"  I  will  state  in  the  fewest  po.ssible  words  and  with  references,  a  few  propositions, 
all  the  holders  of  which  have  been  rondemned  by  the  See  of  Rome  during  my  own 
generation,  and  especially  witliiu  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  And,  in  order  tiiat 
I  may  do  nothing  toward  importing  passion  into  what  is  mailer  of  pure  argument. 
I  will  avoid  citing  any  of  the  fearfully  energetic  epitbels  in  which  the  condemnations 
are  sometimes  clothed. 

"1.  Those  who  mainlaiu  the  liberty  of  llie  Press.  EocycHcal  Letter  of  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.,  in  1831  ;  and  of  Pope  Piua  IX..  in  186-1. 

"  3.  Or  the  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship.  Encyclical  of  I*iuB  IX. ,  Decem- 
ber 8,  1864. 

"3.  Or  the  liberty  of  speech.  'Syllabus'  of  March  18,  1881.  Prop,  lixiz. 
Encyclical  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  December  8,  1864. 

"4.  Or  who  contend  that  Papal  judgments  and  decrees  may,  without  sin.  be  dia- 
obeyed  or  diHered  from>  imlesa  they  treat  of  the  rules  of  faith  or  morals.    Jbid. 
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*'  6.  Or  who  assign  to  the  Stale  the  power  of  deflniog  the  civil  rigbu  aod  province 
of  the  Church.     •  Syllabus'  of  Pope  Pins  IX.,  March  8,  1881.     Ibid.  Prop.  xix. 

"  6.  Or  who  hold  thut  KomMn  Poatifis  aod  Ecumeuical  Couacils  have  (raoBgressed 
the  liuiks  of  their  power,  and  usurped  the  rights  of  princes.     Ibid.  Prop,  xitill. 

"7.  Or  that  the  Church  may  uot  employ  force.     '  Syllabus.'    Prop.  xxiv. 

"8,  Or  that  power,  not  inherent  in  the  office  of  the  £piHCopate,  hut  graoled  to  it 
by  the  civil  authority,  may  be  withdrawu  from  it  at  the  discretion  of  that  authority. 
Ibid.  Prop.  XXV. 

"  ».  Or  that  the  civil  immunity  of  the  Church  and  ita  miQisters  depeuda  upon  civil 
right.     Ibid.  Prop.  xxx. 

"  10.  Or  that  in  the  conflict  of  laws,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  the  civil  law  ahould 
prevail.     Ibid.  Prop.  xlii. 

"11.  Or  that  any  method  of  intructioQ  of  youth,  solely  secular,  may  be  approved. 
Ibid.  Prop,  xlviii, 

"  13.  Or  that  knowledge  of  things  philosophical  aud  civil  may  and  should  decline 
to  be  guiiled  liy  divine  aiid  ecaktiiutieid  authority.     Ibid.  Prop.  Ivii. 

"  13.  Or  tliat  marriage  ia  not  in  its  essence  a  sacrameul      Ibid.  Prop.  Ixvi. 

"  14.  Or  llmt  marriage  not  sacrnmenttiHy  contracted  has  n  biudiog  force.  Ibid. 
Prop   Ixxjii. 

"  15.  Ur  that  the  abolltioa  of  the  temporal  potrer  of  the  Popedom  would  b« 
highly  advantageous  to  the  Church.     Ibid.  Prop.  Ixxvi.  Also  Prop.  Ixx. 

"  16.  Or  that  any  other  religion  than  the  Roman  religion  may  be  established  bj 
a  State.     Ibid.  Prop.  Ixxvii. 

*'  17.  Or  that  in  '  countries  called  Catholic  '  the  free  exercise  of  other  religions  may 
laudably  be  allowed.     '  Syllabus.'    Prop.  Ixxviti. 

*'  IB.  Or  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  ought  to  come  to  terms  with  progress,  nberalism. 
and  modern  civilizalion,     Ibid.  Prop.  Ixxx"  (pp.  15-16). 

"  The  Pope's  infallibility,  when  he  speak.i  ex  cathedra  on  faith  and  morals,  has 
been  declared,  with  the  as!;ent  of  the  Bisliops  of  the  lioman  Church,  to  be  an  article 
of  faith,  binding  on  the  conscience  of  every  Christiao  ;  his  claim  to  the  oberlii'iice  of 
bis  spiritual  subjects  has  been  declared  in  like  [uanner  without  any  practical  liiuit  or 
reserve  .  and  his  supremacy,  without  any  reserve  of  civil  right>»,  has  lieen  similarly 
affirmed  to  include  everything  which  relates  to  the  discipline  and  government  of  (be 
Church  throughout  the  world.  And  these  doctrines,  we  now  know  on  the  highest 
authority,  it  ia  of  necessity  for  salvation  to  believe  "  (p.  25). 

"  iDdivJdual  servitude,  however  abject,  will  tiol  satisfy  the  party  now  domioant  In 
the  [jHlin  Church  ;  the  State  must  also  be  a  slave. 

"  Our  Saviour  had  recognized  as  distinct  the  two  provinces  of  the  civil  rule  and  the 
Church  ;  had  nowhere  intimated  that  the  spiritual  authority  was  to  claim  the  disposal 
of  physical  force,  and  to  control  iu  Its  own  domain  the  authority  which  is  alone 
responsible  for  external  peace,  order,  and  safety  among  civiliied  communities  of 
men  "  (p.  29). 

"  I  submit,  then,  that  my  fourth  proposition  is  true  ;  and  that  Eogland  is  entitled 
to  ask.  and  to  know,  in  what  way  (he  obedience  required  by  the  Pope  and  the 
Council  of  the  Vatican  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  integrity  of  civil  allegiance " 
(p.  31). 

[Is  not  America  also  entitled  to  a  response  to  this  question  from  Rome,  and  not 
be  put  off  by  respouses  from  political  prelates  who  state  one  thing  for  Aiuericaa 
consunvptton  and  then  proceed  to  make  humble  apologies  to  Rome  T], 
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"  In  tlie  absence  of  explicit  aasuninces,  we  ahoiild  appear  to  be  led.  nay.  driven, 
by  jtise  reflj^otiing  upon  ducumentary  evidence,  to  the  couclusious: 

"  t.  'I'littl  ttie  Pope,  uuthorixed  by  bis  Counci],  clairua  for  bimsetf  tbe  domain  (a) 
of  failli,  (b)  of  morals,  (c)  of  all  Ibal  concerns  the  gmerunienl  and  di^ipline  of  tbe 
Cliurch. 

"3.  That  he  iu  like  manner  claims  the  power  of  delermiuiog  thelimiUof  those 
domains. 

"  3.  Thnt  he  does  not  sever  them,  by  any  acknowledged  or  intelligible  line,  from 
the  domains  of  civil  duty  and  allegitince. 

"  4.  That  be  therefore  claiiua,  aud  claims  from  tbe  month  of  July.  1870,  onward, 
with  plenary  aiilhorily,  from  every  convert  and  member  of  bit*  Cliurch.  tbnl  he  shall 
'  place  his  loyalty  and  civil  duty  at  the  mercy  of  another'  ;  that  other  being  himself  " 
(pp.  a2-8a). 


SOME  CHRONOLOGICAL  RECORDS  OF  THE  POPE'S  RELA- 
TIONS TO  THE  SPANISH  AMERICAN  WAR. 


*'  Rome.  March  10.— Cardinal  Kampollasays  :  "  Hla  Holiness,  the  Pope,  desires  the 
cessation  of  the  conflict,  and  be  will  uever  ceotu*  to  give  advice  to  Spain  iu  (lie  interests 
of  Spaniards,  Cubans,  and  civilization.  All  Catholics  are  isons  of  the  t'liurcb.and  all 
have  a  right  to  the  equal  treatment  of  their  common  ffitlHT '  "  {Ntw  York  Jovrnal, 
March  11,  18»8). 

"Madrid,  April  4, — The  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press  luw  just  hud  an 
interview  with  a  high  personage  of  great  authority,  who  shows  just  how  the  Papal 
intervention  occurred. 

••  '  The  Spanish  Ambassador  at  the  Vatican,'  he  suid,  '  was  approached  by  Cardinal 
Rampolla  (Papal  Secretary  of  State),  who  told  him  that  the  President  of  tbe  United 
Slates  bad  allowed  it  to  be  understood  that  Papal  intervention  would  be  acceptablt '  " 
(New  y»rk  Ilemld.  April  5,  1898). 

"  London,  April  5. — Tbe  Iloiiie  correspondent  of  tlie  Dufljf  New$  says :  *  Although 
representations  made  through  Archbishop  Ireland,  and  also  Cardinal  Gibbons,  to 
President  McKinlej'  have  received  an  evasive  answer,  at  the  Vatican  the  Presi- 
dent's iudispositiou  is  regarded  as  of  a  political  ualun-.  aud  is  coiisideted  to  indi- 
cate a  triumph  of  tiicir  policy,  and  it  is  aflirmHi  (bat  it  was  after  the  papal  action 
that  tbe  President  became  indisposed  and  proposed  his  message  which  all  indications 
show  woidd  have  meant  war. 

"  '  I  now  learn  from  the  beat  source  that  besides  his  action  through  the  American 
prelates  in  the  United  States,  the  Pope  worked  especially  throtigh  France,  inducing 
M.  Hanutaux  to  send  to  M.  Cambon,  tbe  Freudi  Minister  at  Washington,  most 
precise  and  urgent  instructions  to  do  hia  best  to  prevent  war. 

"  '  I  am  assuretl  also  that  Hip  Pontiff  in<luce<l  France  to  take  tbe  initiative  for  col- 
lective European  action,  to  take  effect  at  Washington  and  also  tH  Madrid,  but  at  the 
latter  only  uouiinally.  However,  the  project  bad  to  be  abandoned,  as  while  Sjuiiu 
baa  kept  the  dilfercut  cabinets  informed  of  her  proceedings,  the  United  Btales  on  tbe 
contrary  has  maintained  a  complete  silence  '  "  (Nt^p  York  Herald.  April  5,  1898). 

"  Madrid.  April  3. — The  Pope,  through  a  representative  at  Washington,  asked  Presi- 
dent McKiuley  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  If  he  should  advise  the  Queen  Regent 
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to  grtot  HQ  armiatice,  and  it  Is  uaderstood  the  President  expressed  williagoeu  that 
the  Pope  slioutd  do  aaything  in  his  power. 

"  '  What  li&ppeoed  woa  tLnt  the  Spaaisb  Ambassador  at  the  Vatican  was  approached 
by  Carditml  Itumpolla,  the  Paput  Secretary  of  State,  who  told  him  the  Presldeot  of 
the  United  States  had  allowed  it  to  be  undfrstood  that  papal  intervention  would  be 
acceptable.  Tht;  Spanish  Ambassador  telegraphed  here  to  that  effect,  and  thereupon 
we  indicated  that,  though  we  had  sent  n  categorical  reply  to  President  McKinlry.  the 
terms  liAving  previously  been  conceded  lo  the  last  point  consistent  with  Spain's 
honor,  we  were  certain  the  Pope  would  respect  the  rights  and  honor  of  Spain,  and 
agree  to  his  ititerveatiou  '  "  {\tw  Vvfk  Tiihunt,  April  6,  1898). 

"  Luudoii,  April  I.— Count  de  Itasc6n.  the  8p<iuish  Ambassador  to  Qreat  Britain, 
made  the  following  statement  in  an  interview  to-day:  'I  am  able  lo  assure  you  that 
the  mediutiun  of  the  Pope  was  proposed  to  His  Holiness  by  tlie  American  Oovern- 
meut.     The  i'opy  ugreed  to  undertake  it,  tiud  the  offer  was  telegraphed  lo  Spain." " 

"  Rome.  April  4.— It  is  believj^d  tii  Vallcnn  circles  that  the  acceptance  of  the  Pope's 
mediuliou  by  the  United  States  is  assured.  Mgr.  O'Connell,  ex-rector  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cullegb  iti  Itouic.  had  a  conversation  on  the  subject  this  morning  with  Cardinal 
RampoUtt.  Papid  Secretary  of  Stale,  and  United  States  Ambassador  Draper,  and  an 
answer  from  Washington  is  e.<pected  to-day. 

"Pariij.  April  4. — The  current  version,  both  from  Rome  and  Madrid,  of  the  Pope's 
projected  intervention  is  that  he  proposes,  at  President  McKtuley's  invitation,  to 
Intercede  between  Spain  and  the  Cuban  insurgents,  stipulating  the  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  in  Cuba  as  a  condition  of  his  intervention.  This  proposal  is  uader- 
stood to  have  been  accepted  iu  Spain"  {Xeic  York  Sun,  April  5,  1808). 

*'  If  there  is  to  be  luediulioii  by  the  Pope  it  will  undoubtedly  be  between  Spain  and 
the  Cubans  fighting  for  their  tadepcudence.  Obviously,  the  Pope  could  not  be  a 
mediator  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  or  iu  any  international  question.  So 
far  as  his  relations  to  us  are  concerned  he  is  a  spiritiiat  sovereign  only,  and  not  in 
any  respect  a  temporal  sovereign  "  (AVio  York-  Sun.  Editorial,  April  5.  1898). 

"  Most  of  the  reconcentrados,  now  dead  and  sleeping  in  unmarked  graves,  wer« 
of  the  Catholic  failh,  but  the  Pope  did  not  offer  lostaud  between  them  and  Spain,  to 
which  the  United  SljitcJ)  would  have  urge<l  no  objection. 

•■  Spain  must  now  deal  with  the  United  States  Intermediariea  should  be  warned 
off  "  (Evening  Sun,  Editorial,  April  0,  181>8). 

"  There  can  lie  no  such  tiling  as  papal  mediutton  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States.  The  authority  of  tlie  Pope  is  spiritual  and  is  not  recognized  by  the  United 
Btatet. 

"  As  a  mediator  in  the  literal  sense,  the  Pope  can  deal  only  with  Spain  and  the 
Cuban  insurgents.  If  he  can  bring  lliem  lo  agreement  on  terms  of  pence,  on  what- 
ever authority,  spiritual  or  secular,  he  w^ill  render  large  service  to  civilization  "  {Nev 
York  Cumm&reial  AdMttittr,  Editorial,  April  5,  1808). 

"  Unwarranted  and  si>nii)lionnl  '  news'  has  done  some  harm  again  In  connection 
with  the  proposed  mediation  of  the  Pope  between  Spain  and  Cuba.  The  statement 
has  been  put  forth  that  President  McKinley  asked  the  Pope  to  mediate  and  arbitrate 
between  tlie  United  States  and  Spain.  There  wiis  never  any  groumi  for  that  state- 
ment, and  every  thoughtful  man  must  hnvc  known  it  from  the  beginning. 

"  It  is  not  supposable  that  the  Pope  would  undertake  such  a  task.  It  is  certain  the 
United  States  Qovernment  would  never  ask  bim  10  do  to,  nor  tgne  to  baring  his  per- 
formance of  it  imposed  upon  this  country. 
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"  Tlie  arbitrator  between  two  nations  must  be  their  peer.  It  must  be  a  power  equal 
to  themselves  in  independent  sovereignty.  And  suclt  litis  Qovernment  does  not 
recoguia*  tlic  Pope  to  bu.     Spain  does  "  (Xew  York  TViAu n^.Ekiilorial,  April  6.  1898). 

"  Londou,  April  5. — A  special  diapatcli  from  Rotne,  published  here  this  afternooo, 
■ays  a  telegram  received  at  the  Vatican  from  the  XTniled  States  has  announced  the 
failure  of  the  Pope's  iuterventioa.  It  says  that  Prcsideut  McKiuley  showed  himself 
extremely  aensibte  of  the  iniliallTe  taken  by  the  Pontiff,  but  it  was  impossible  for  Idni 
to  overcome  the  prejudice,  even  though  it  may  be  unjust,  entertained  by  a  majority 
of  the  American  people  against  the  Vatican's  Intervention  tu  political  affairs. 

"  Washington,  April  5. — Archbishop  Ireland  cume  to  the  Slate  Department  at 
12.80  p.  M.  to-day.  He  had  ovidesitly  arranged  for  the  call  beforclmud  and  was 
expected,  for  he  was  shown  at  once  into  Assistant  Secretary  Day's  room.  To  reporters 
who  luiked  his  mission  Archbishop  Ireland  was  evasive  and  said  he  came  simply  to 
pay  his  respects  "  (New  York  Journal,  April  6,  1899). 

"London.  April  7. — The  Rome  correspondent  of  the  Daily  New*,  describiDg  the 
origin  of  the  HtHtcmeut  that  America  sought  the  Pope's  mediation,  says  :  '  This  "  lie 
from  Madrid,"  as  tlicy  openly  call  it  in  the  Vatican,  has  upset  the  calculations  of  the 
Pope,  and  may  cause  thee  ntire  ruin  of  the  good  ofQces  of  the  Pontiff,  because  of 
the  dislike  among  Americans  of  intervention  by  the  Pope,  not  only  as  the  head  of  the 
Catholics,  but  as  a  Euroi>ean  Prince,  as  lie  wishes  to  be  considered,  his  action  thus 
being  opposed  to  tlie  Monroe  Doctrine.' 

"  Tlie  Italia  says  tliat  Mgr.  Martinelli,  the  Apostolic  Delegate  at  Washington,  haa 
cabled  to  the  Vatican  ihut  President  McKinley  expresses  his  beat  wislifs  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Pope  in  obtiiining  au  armistice  in  Cuba,  but  that  the  President  considers 
the  question  one  between  Spain  and  Cuba,  while  there  is  a  question  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States,  and  the  two  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other. 

"  The  Ilome  correspondent  of  the  Daily  C'ftrvnide  saya  :  '  Archbishop  Ireland  ha* 
cabled  the  Pope  that  mediation  is  almost  impossible  in  consequence  of  public  opinion. 
His  Ho1ines.s  is  much  grieved  by  this  check  to  his  good  intentions ' "  (JWte  York 
Tribune,  April  7.  1898). 

"  Such  activity  as  is  now  prevailing  at  the  Vatican  has  not  occurred  since  the  last 
Papal  Conclave.  It  might  be  thought  lliat  ihe  whole  Spanish-American  difficulty 
was  being  solved  there.  The  courtyard  of  San  Damaso,  from  which  a  staircase 
leads  to  Che  apartments  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Rainpolta,  the  Papal  Secretary  of 
State,  was  to-day  thronged  with  the  carriages  of  diplomats,  cardinals,  and  prelates  " 
(NefB  Yc^yk  Stm^  April  7,  1898). 

A  correspondent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Fretman't  Journal  writes  from  Home  on 
March  23,  ISQS.  illuminatively  concerning  the  infallible  Pope's  relation  to  Spanish 
and  Cuban  affairs.  He  says  :  "  The  PoutlQcal  Nuncio  at  Madrid  was  present  recently 
at  the  departure  of  Spanish  troops  for  Cuba  and  solemnly  blessed  them  and  iheir 
arms,  but  if  there  are  any  chaplains  among  the  Cuban  forces  they,  too,  have  doubt- 
less offered  up  prayers  and  called  down  blessings  on  the  insurgents,  and  in  neither 
case  Is  Pope  Leo  involved. 

"  What,  however,  la  certain,  Is  this:  Ist. — Pope  Leo  takes  the  kindliest  interest  In 
the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  who  is  a  pious  Catliollc.  a  devoted  mother,  and  a  good 
queen.  A  few  years  ago  he  conferred  on  her  the  Golden  Rose  for  her  maternal 
virtues;  and  Sd,  the  ofliciul  attitude  of  the  Vatican  is  necessarily  one  of  recognitioa 
of  the  legitimacy  of  the  war  undertaken  by  Spain  in  Cuba. 

"  Rumors  having  been  circulated  tlial  the  failure  of  Ihe  Pope's  efforts  was  owing 
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to  the  attitude  of  the  United  States,  the  Nunciature  here  has  issued  the  foHowing 
note:  '  Tbe  Nunciature  has  to-day  higher  hopes  than  ever  of  the  success  of  papal 
intervention.  It  is  not  true  that  President  Jiclvinky  has  rejected  the  Pope's  inter- 
vention in  favor  of  jieace.  Siith  iinjiollteness  would  be  the  more  ini{>oIitic  not  only 
because  it  would  display  b  barbarous  intolerance,  but  becau-e.  however  much  any 
penoQ  might  be  the  Pope's  enemy,  it  would  t>e  impossible  Co  misinterpret  the  voice 
of  the  venerable  old  man  who  reeomnwiuds  the  preservnlion  of  peace.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Carbolics  nf  North  America,  would  never  pardon  such  a  disregard  of  the 
Vicar  General  of  I  heir  Church.' 

"  Waahiugton,  x\prii  tf. — Word  that  the  armistice  had  been  granted  by  Spain  spread 
rapidly  through  al)  official  and  diplomatic  quarters,  and  aroused  great  interest  and 
activity  throughout  liie  evening.  The  first  word  as  to  Spain's  concession  came  to 
Mousignor  Marti uelli,  the  papal  Delegate,  at  6  30  p.  h..  and  announced  from  tbe 
Vatican  that  the  papal  Nuncio  al  Madrid  had  been  advised  timl  an  armistice  was 
granted.  Monsignor  Martinelli  sent  for  Archbishop  Ireland,  and  shortly  after  Ibe 
mesaage  from  the  Vatican  was  repeated  by  telephone  to  the  White  House.  About 
the  same  time  the  dispatch  from  Miniater  Woodford  was  received  "  (iV«o  York  Trib' 
unt.  April  9.  1898). 

The  official  Red  Book  of  the  Spanish  Oovernmenl,  giving  its  diplomatic  history  for 
many  months  preceding  ttie  declaration  of  war.  contains  some  ititeresttng  history. 
The  following  digest  is  worlli  perusing: 

Under  the  date  of  April  2,  189S,  appears  a  message  from  Spain's  Minister  at  the 
VatJottu.  slating  that  be  bad  conferred  with  Cardinal  llampolla.  The  President  was 
declared  to  be  very  desiroui  of  having  the  help  of  the  Pope,  and  His  Holiness  waa 
desirous  of  lending  his  aid,  but  wanted  to  know  if  the  intervention  of  His  Holineia 
would  preserve  the  ualiooal  honor,  and  if  this  intervention  was  agreeable  to 
Spain. 

SeSor  Polo  on  April  4  reported  that  he  had  received  a  call  from  Archbishop 
Ireland,  who  stated  that  he  saw  President  McKinley.  and  that  the  President  waa  de- 
sirous of  peace,  but  that  there  was  little  doubt  that  Congreaa  would  vote  intervvotioo 
or  war  if  Spain  did  not  assist  tbe  President  uud  tbe  friends  of  peace.  He  insisted 
that  Spain  should  accede  to  tbe  proposition  of  tbe  United  States.  Sefior  Polo  itated 
that  he  Informed  him  that  Spain  ha<l  done  all  in  lier  power  to  maintain  peace. 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  message  from  Jhladrid,  notifying  him  of  lh« 
Nuspen-^ion  of  ho.stilitie.i  in  Cuba,  Senor  Polo  retwrts  on  April  10  that  be  bad  con- 
ferred with  an  influential  Senator,  whose  name  he  docs  not  give,  and  ihut  the  Senator 
had  gone  to  the  President,  and  after  an  interview  had  succeeded  to  iuduring  the 
President  muterinlly  to  modify  his  message  to  Congress. 

"  Londoii,  Aprti  25. — Tbe  Rome  correspondent  of  the  Standard  says:  '  The  Queeo 
Regent  aske<l  the  bleasiug  of  the  Pope  upon  Spanish  arms  His  Holiness  replied  that 
he  sent  it  frotn  his  heart,  nnd  liofjed  to  see  a  vindication  of  Spain's  rights,  which  had 
been  trampled  upon.* 

"  Ix)ndon,  April  80. — The  Rome  correspondent  of  The  Daily  Chronicle  t*j%: 
'  Archbishop  Martinelli.  Papal  Delegate  to  the  Kutnan  Catholic  Church  tn  the 
Unite<]  States,  has  cabled  tbe  Vatican  to  abstain  front  »l]  demonstrations  of  sympathy 
witli  Spain  which  would  incite  the  Protestant  aentiment  of  the  United  Slates  against 
the  Roman  Catbolica  *  "  {New  York  lyibune). 

"  The  only  unanswered  ijuestioD  is,  why  the  Pope  had  not  intervetted  on  bebaU 
of  bit  suffering  subjects  in  Cuba. 
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"Then  came  the  Pope's  urgent  request  that  we  should  at  least  abstain  from  armed 
iaterveiuioa  uatil  we  had  uHowed  a  certain  nuiiit>er  of  days  to  elapse  in  wliich  the 
Valicau,  with  the  co-operation  of  cvrluiu  European  govcraments.  should  bring  moral 
pressure  upon  Spain  to  »ee  whtii  concessio^!^  might  be  secured  at  Jkladrid  in  the 
interests  of  pK'ace.  It  wu^  tliis  cITort  of  the  Pope,  undoubtedly,  that  led  to  the  post- 
fKjiiemeiit  of  President  Mcliinley's  message  froni  Wednesday  to  Monday. 

"It  is  siitiply  Id  be  remarked  here  that  it  would  liave  been  safe  enough  to  have 
allowed  the  couulr}*  to  know  the  facts.  It  was  a  mistake  to  countenance  the  news 
reports  that  the  message  was  withheld  on  account  of  some  possible  danger  that  Its 
delivery  to  Congress  miglit  iuUict  upon  Auiericaua  in  Cuba  "  ( liecieic  of  Revinc$,  May, 
iSfltt). 

"  London. — The  Madrid  correspondent  of  the  Standard  says:  'The  Church  and  the 
Catholics  are  very  anxious  as  to  the  fall  of  iJie  Philippines,  on  account  of  these 
religious  orders,  which,  they  consider,  have  been  the  best  auxiliaries  of  Spanish  rule 
since  the  discovery  of  the  islands  by  Magellan.  The  Spaniards  resent  the  idea  of 
Protestant  powers  like  the  United  Stales,  Ctermany,  or  England  harboring  designs 
against  their  archipelagoes  '  "  {Ntio  7i/rk  Herald,  May  17.  1898). 

"  London. — The  Rome  correspondent  of  the  Standunl  says:  "  Owing  to  the  serious 
news  from  the  Philippines,  the  Pope  wired  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  placing  his 
services  at  her  disposal  if  she  considered  that  the  lime  had  arrived  for  the  iuterveu- 
tion  of  the  Powers  in  favor  of  Spain.  The  Queen  Regent  in  reply  telegraphed  her 
thanks,  saying  that  at  an  opportune  niomenl  she  would  (eel  the  Pope's  offer  to  be 
very  precious  '  "  {New  York  Herald,  June  13,  1898). 

"It  was  through  the  Pope  even  more  than  through  her  royal  relatloua  that  Ihe 
Queen  of  Spain  labored  to  avert  war  without  yielding  to  the  just  demands  of  the 
United  States.  None  can  have  forgoLten  the  caraest  efforts  made  at  Washington  by 
Catholic  clergymen  of  high  authority,  nor  the  incessant  endeavors  of  the  Pope  to 
bring  about  influential  action  by  other  European  Powers.  Men  who  cannot  conceive 
of  action  that  has  no  selBsh  motive  saw  that  all  the  colonies  of  Spain  were  intensely 
Catholic,  that  they  coutribuled  enormuusiy  to  the  revenues  of  tbe  Church,  and  that 
through  eonlracts  and  grants  from  the  colonial  authoritie.'i  the  Catholic  iustitutioua 
and  clergy  received  advantages  almost  incalculable.  War  with  a  nation  not  Catholic 
and  the  possible  conquest  of  any  of  these  colonies  by  such  a  nation  would  inevitably 
affect  the  material  resources  of  the  Church  and  all  its  institutions  and  organizatioaa  " 
(New  York  T>ibiiw,  Editorial,  August  3.  1898). 

"  Rome,  August  10. — The  Tnbuna  says  that  the  Vatican  is  in  constant  communis 
cation  with  Archbishop  Ireland,  Monsiguor  Martinelll,  Apostolic  Delegate  in  the 
United  States,  and  Duke  Alraodovar  de  Rio,  the  Spanish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affuira, 
endenvuriug  to  secure  clauses  in  the  treaty  of  peace  that  will  safeguard  the  religious 
interests  of  Catholic  residents  in  countries  lo  be  ceded  by  Bpain  to  the  Uoiled  States  " 
(Neic  York  Tribune,  August  11,  1898). 

"Justice  White's  familiarity  with  the  historical  and  legal  facts  of  the  Ix>ui!)iana 
purchase,  lii.<i  knowledge  of  the  legal  customs  growing  out  of  the  practice  of  the 
Napoleonic  code  in  Louisiana,  his  acquaintance  with  the  French  language,  and  the  fact 
that  he  is  the  candidate  whose  appointment  has  Ijeen  urgwi  by  Archbishop  Ireland, 
representing  llie  Cnthulic  Church,  were  facta  that  had  weight  with  the  President  In 
deciding  Co  apppoint  liim  "  (The  Sun,  August  30,  1898). 

"  Washington,  November  19. — The  immense  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico  will  likely  prove  one  of  the  most  difficult 
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problems  whicb  tbia  (JovernmeDl  will  have  to  face  when  the  treaty  of  peace  with 

Spain  la  slgDed. 

"  Rome,  November  30.— It  is  slated  here  tliat  Ibe  Pope  intends  lo  establish  a  Pupal 
NuQcto  Iq  the  PhilippiDes  and  hiut  sunuuoued  Arcbbbbup  Ireland  to  Home  to  offer 
him  the  office  "  {EMning  Sun,  November  30,  1898}. 


VATICAN  AND  PAPAL  AUTHORITIES  FRIENDLY  TO 
SPAIN  AND  HOSTILE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  DUR- 
ING THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN   WAR. 

If  there  has  been  a  lingering  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  thoughtful  American  at  to 
the  aympatliles  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Papal  authorities  with  Spain,  and  of  their  hoB- 
tility  to  the  United  States  in  the  late  Spauish-Ameiicuu  war  and  iu  itji  resulUi,  that 
doubt  must  be  clisalpated  by  the  foltowiug  quulationa  from  the  Rooiaii  Catholic  and 
clerical  press  of  Itomc,  Milan,  and  Naples,  (ranslated  auil  furnished  by  an  eminent 
scholar  residing  in  Rome.  The»e  are  only  a[)e€iniens  of  an  uubroken  succession  in  the 
same  spirit.  Ther9  has  been  no  discurdant  friendly  note  souuded  for  this  republic  iu 
the  inspired  Roman  Catholic  press  at  the  seat  of  the  Papal  power  to  mar  the  barmouy 
of  hatred  for  the  United  States. 
From  La  Vocm  delta  Verita,  Rome  : 

"  April  0,  1898.— A  telegram  affirms  that  Spain  and  the  United  Slates  have 
accepted  the  mediation  of  the  Pope.  The  Nuiizio  at  Madrid  assured  the  Queen 
Regent  that  Uie  Pope  was  seekiag  to  iufluence  President  McKinley,  to  avoid  the  con- 
liiet,  through  Archbishop  Ireland." 

"  April  6.  1898.— We  are  assured  from  Washington  that  the  Government  is  not 
opposed  to  the  intervenlloD  of  the  Po[w.  We  are  assured  too  that  not  8paiu  but 
President  McKinley  look  the  first  official  step  for  the  inlervenliou  of  ihe  Pope." 

"  April  15,  1808.— There  is  nothing  more  lo  hope.  If  the  haughty  President  should 
be  compelled  to  state  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  oatlsfy  his  ambitiuu  and  his< 
mad  desire  to  inflict  ruin  and  misery  on  his  neighbor,  certainly  it  would  not  be  so 
easy  to  explain  his  injustice  and  violence.  The  President  of  the  Bepuhilc  has 
appealed  to  his  convictions  of  having  done  all  in  his  power  to  maintain  the  pence. 
We  are  curious  to  know  some  of  those  strong  motives  which  convinced  him  to  act 
to  the  cuutrary.  The  signing  of  the  Ultimatum  has  rendered  America  odious,  while 
Spain  has  theBympatby  of  all." 
Prom  La  Vera  Rama : 

"July  17,  1898.— For  several  days  we  have  been  witnessing  a  very  sad  spectacle 
because  of  the  inertia,  ur  better,  the  malevolence  of  old  Europe.  A  haughty  nation, 
greedy  of  conquest,  assaults,  without  any  motive  in  the  world,  another  nation  which 
legally,  by  right  of  discovery,  of  wull-dolng,  and  of  civitizAtion,  possesses  a  mi>8t 
fertile  ialaiul.  The  European  Powers  permit  at  Cuba  Ltial  justice  be  strangled  by 
brutal  force  and  they  a.ssist  impassible,  ut  the  sad  tragedy,  without  moving  a  fluger, 
without  offering  a  syllable  for  the  Latin  Sister  thus  vilely  assailed  and  oppressed. 
To-day  these  foreigners  devour  a  part  tif  the  patrimony  of  Europe,  the  Spanish 
Colonies;  to-morrow  they  will  want  to  devour  those  of  other  European  nations. 
Meanwhile  we  are  as  ever  the  iuQexibte  defenders  of  the  right  and  admirers  of  Ihc 
heroism  of  a  nation  truly  Catholic. 

"  After   the   vloleiit  aggression  of  the   United  States  against  poor  Spain,  which 
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possessed  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  by  indisputable  rights  and  the  ac(^upatiou  of  tboM 
two  dout  iahiug  islands,  cotucs  tlic  aggressiou  agniiist  tlie  Philippiaes,  also  Spanish 
poasessiuus.  But  ttie  insatiable  Lunger  uf  the  Americans  would  devour  also  these 
Islands,  tlitta  bauglittly  dtsposscssiiig  Bpain  not  only  in  Americuu  waters  but  evea  Id 
the  extreme  Orient.  In  order  lo  render  tbe  pill  less  bitter  for  the  Spaniards  they 
say  that  Ibe  Qovenitniiiit  at  Wanhingtou  may  offer  forty  millions  of  dollars.  But  the 
honor  of  Spain  ia  of  too  nvucli  con3e(jiient;e  to  accept  such  terms,  and  the  Powers 
of  Europe  will  not  be  so  indulgent  as  to  allow  thea«  Arnerlcao  dogs  to  take  this 
bone." 
From  La  Voce  delta  Verita,  Rome  : 

"November  7,  1898— It  is  hoped  thai  the  elections  In  the  United  States,  on 
November  8,  may  be  a  victory  for  the  Democrats  and  go  against  the  Republican 
Party,  which  dominates  under  the  presideucy  of  McKiuley.  Then,  too,  there  is  some 
opposition  in  the  Republicuu  Party  itself  ugiiiusl  McKiuley.  "  [Tbeu  it  cites  the 
speech  of  Senator  Hoar  delivered  at  Worcester.] 
From  La  Lega  Lombarodia  et  Milano : 

"  December  4,  1898. — It  was  iieceiwary  that  America  should  triumph  completely 
against  her  weak  rival,  and  that  she  ahouUl  succeed  by  the  insolence  of  force  to 
trample  under  foot  again  the  rights  which  Spain  had  over  the  colonial  empire  left 
her  by  Charles  V. ;  and  the  very  novel  attitude  of  the  United  States  as  conqueror  was 
also  necessary  in  order  that  Eurojw  might  ofwn  \U  eyes  to  the  importance  of  the 
victory  gained  over  the  exhausted  Power  while  the  other  Powers  did  nothing  but 
stand  and  look  out  of  their  windows.  One  of  these  Powers  not  only  did  not  help 
Spain,  but  became  the  open  friend  of  the  United  Slates  in  her  insotent  success. " 
From  Tai  Liberia  CattoUifu,  Naples: 

"  December  6,  1898. — The  treaty  of  peace  calls  for  serious  consideration  by  all 
lovers  of  right  and  justice.  It  is  loo  true  iliai  title  to  property,  even  tlie  most  certain, 
becomes  of  no  account  when  interest  duniiuutL-s  auil  when  seltJisliMess  is  the  rule 
in  human  affairs.  We  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  evolution  that  lias  taken  place 
in  the  Americana  since  the  war  began.  Amhitiou  has  been  confuuuded  with  duty, 
aud  interest  has  tiecome  the  rule  of  right.  At  lirst  the  Americans  declared  that  they 
simply  desired  to  free  Cuba  and  they  liave  ended  with  taking  as  booty  all  the  Spanish 
Colonies." 
From  L'Osaefvatore  CattMiea  di  Milano  : 

"  December  13,  1898. — As  the  intervention  of  the  Pope  before  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war  was  not  witliout  its  heoeflcial  eflfect  for  Spain,  so  hta  intervention  among  the 
Peace  Conimisaioners  at  Paris,  in  the  person  uf  Mon.H.  C'hup<dle,  Archbishop  of 
New  Orleans,  iias  obtained  great  advantages  for  the  Church  in  the  newly  acquired 
American  Po'^sessiona,  that  is.  the  religious  orilers  and  Catholic  lustitiUions  are  lo  be 
free  and  are  to  retain  pos9e8,<)ion  of  all  the  property  which  Ibey  now  have.  These 
rights  have  been  recognized  by  a  clause  in  the  treaty  uf  peace  so  (hut  tbe  United 
States  will  guarantci3  (hem  even  in  case  of  a  revoluliou.  This  gre^t  advantage  has 
been  the  result  of  tbe  intervention  of  the  Pope  through  his  representative,  Mooa. 
Chapel  le." 
From  Ogaermtore  Romano  : 

"  December  \ti,  1898, — Of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Spain  and  the  United 
Slates  at  Paris  last  Saturday,  the  general  terms  are  well  known  since  the  signing  of 
the  preliminaries  at  Washington,  e.xcept  the  tioulike  iulerpretalicm,  or  better,  the 
moaBlrousflopliiaticatloD,  of  tbe  third  article  of  the  Protocol  ou  tbe  basis  of  which 
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Amerlcfi  has  had  the  courage  to  tear  with  violence  from  Spain  the  entire  archipelago 

of  tbe  I'hilippines. 

.  "  U6G«Bl)er  18,  1898.— What  peace  la  that  just  signed  in  Parisf  The  atripping  of 
Snalttt|r  riie  same  method  that  was  adopted  by  PiedmoDt  in  n^feretice  to  the  Stnlea 
of  llic  Crnirch  in  Italy.  After  having  fomented  and  supplied  with  arms  and  money, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Spniuslt-AmericBU  Masonry,  the  iusurrectluu  in  the  Spaniah 
colonies,  the  Govcrnraeut  at  Washington,  protesfkig  its  false  motives  i>f  hunittiiity, 
claimed  tlie  independence  of  Cuba  and  then  turned  its  liumanitarian  thought  toward 
Porto  Rico,  the  Pliilippines,  etc.  Now  we  hear  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  Alliance,  a  new 
triple  Alliaucc.  England.  United  States,  and  Qernmuy,  a  triple  Protestant  AlUaace 
which  threatens  Latin  Catbollciam." 


THE  POPE'S  LETTER  ON  "AMERICANISM";  THE  SUB- 
MISSION  OF  ARCHBISHOP  IRELAND  AND  THE 
PAULIST   FATHERS. 

No  American  citizen  of  ordinary  Intelligence  and  candor  can  doubt  after  reading 
the  letter  of  Pope  Leo  XIIL  to  Cardinal  Gibbons,  bearing  date  of  January  23, 
1R09,  that  Rome  never  changes;  that  there  i»  no  such  thing  as  liberal  Roman  Cathol- 
icism; that  any  liberal  and  patriotic  sentimenta  uttered  iu  this  country  by  prelates  and 
priesia  have  been  absolutely  without  authority;  that  Father  DeckiT  rtf  the  Paulist 
Fathers,  a  convert  from  Protestantism,  mlsrepresenleil  the  spirit  of  Rome  when  he 
claimed  that  Romanism  was  in  sympathy  with  American  instilutioos;  that  the  pres- 
ent Pope  is  absolutely  under  tbe  domination  of  the  Jesuits,  who  have  owned  bim  since 
Ihey  took  his  education  in  charge  when  he  was  eight  years  of  age;  that  politico- 
ecclesiastical  Romaniam  is  the  abiding  peril  to  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  this  and 
In  all  lands. 

Extracts  from  the  letter  of  Leo  XIII.: 

"  It  is  known  to  you,  beloved  son,  that  the  life  of  Isaac  Thomas  Hecker,  especially 
as  interpretiid  and  translated  in  a  foreign  language,  has  excited  not  a  little  contro- 
versy, because  therein  have  been  voiced  certnia  opluiuns  concerning  the  way  of  lead- 
ing a  Christian  life." 

The  Pope  then  says  that  "  the  underlying  principle  of  these  new  opinions  is  that 
the  Church  should  regard  theipiritof  the  age,  aud  relax  some  of  her  ancient  severity, 
and  malce  some  concessions  to  new  opiniotu."  These  ideas  he  condemns  and  quotes 
the  Const]  tullon: 

"  For  the  doctrine  of  faith  which  Qod  has  revealed  has  not  been  proposed,  like  a 
pliilosophical  invention,  to  be  perfected  by  human  ingenuity,  but  has  been  delivered 
as  a  divine  deposit  to  the  Spouse  of  Christ,  to  be  faithfully  kept  and  iufiilllbly  de- 
clared. Hence  that  meaning  of  the  sacred  dogmas  is  perpetually  to  be  retained  wliich 
our  Holy  mother,  the  Church,  has  once  declared,  nor  is  that  meaning  ever  to  be 
departed  frotn  under  the  pretense  or  pretext  of  a  deeper  comprehension  of  them." 
— Oonttitutio  de  Fide  Catholita,  chapter  iv. 

He  says  that  he  and  hb  predecessors  have  continued,  and  all  his  successors  roust. 
"  in  one  aiid  the  same  doctrine,  one  aud  the  same  sense,  and  one  aud  the  siune  judg- 
ment," 

Tbe  Pope  then  says:  "From  the  foregoing  it  ta  manifest,  beloved  aon,  that  we 
■n  not  able  to  give  approval  to  those  riewa  which,  Id  their  collective  leiue,  are  called 
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bj  some  *  Americ&niBni.'  For  it  would  gire  rise  lo  the  suspicion  that  there  are  among 
you  some  who  conceive  and  leould  Imte  the  OhureA  in  Aineriea  to  be  different  from 
wfcf/  it  it  iti.  the  rest  of  the  icorld. 

"Bui  thti  true  Cliurch  is  one,  ns  by  unity  of  doclriae,  bo  by  unity  of  govcrotneDt, 
and  she  is  Catholic  also.  Since  God  baa  placed  the  center  and  foundHtion  of  unity 
in  the  chair  of  blessed  Peter,  she  is  rightly  called  the  livnuin  Church,  fur  '  where 
Pet«r  ia,  tiiere  is  the  Church.'  VVIierefore,  if  anybody  wisiies  to  be  considered  n  rt-al 
Catliolic,  he  ought  to  be  able  lo  nay  from  his  hrart  the  selfaame  words  which  Jerome 
addressed  lo  Pope  Damasus:  '  I,  acknowle<lging  no  other  leader  than  Christ,  am 
bound  in  fellowship  with  your  holii]e.ss;  tJiat  is,  with  the  chair  of  Peter.  I  know 
that  the  Cluirch  was  built  upon  him  as  its  rock,  and  thai  whosover  gsthereth  not 
witli  you,  scattereth.' " 

And  Americans  are  expected  to  hetiere  that  the  translation  of  the  biography  of 
Father  Hecker  so  absolutely  cbanged  the  character  of  his  teachings  that  they  merited 
elaborate  papal  condemnation. 

The  following  notices  appeared  in  the  daily  press  of  Rome,  Italy,  February  2, 1899: 

"MONB.   IRELAND   AN©  THE  VATICAN. 

"  Specific  orders  have  been  given  by  Cardinal  Ram  poll  a  to  the  Catholic  press  of 
Rome  and  of  Italy  that  there  be  no  discussion  of  American  Catholicism  such  aa  might 
disturb  the  favorable  disposition  of  the  mind  of  Mons.  John  Iri-lnnd,  who  has  come 
to  Rome  already  prepared,  so  It  would  sof m,  lo  declare  himself  fully  submissive  to 
the  will  of  the  Jesuits  and  hence  lo  lite  policy  of  the  Valican. 

"  He  will  condemn  in  skillfully  worded  diptonmlic  language  those  American  ideaa 
whicli  are  contrary  to  papal  aulhority  and  to  the  union  of  Catholicism  which  the 
Hecker  party,  protetted  by  Ireland;  threatens. 

"  Moos.  Keane  Is  charged  with  the  duty  of  removing  all  llic  difflcultie-s  in  Ihe  way 
of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul  in  order  that  he  may  fully  accepi  the  will  of  the  Pope." 

The  OtMimtore  Romano  of  Rome  on  February  24,  1899,  publislicd  the  letter 
from  Archbishop  Ireland  to  the  Pope  regarding  (he  Pontiff's  letter  lo  Cardinal 
Gibbons  on  "  Americanism,"  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts  : 

"  With  all  the  energy  of  my  sntil  I  repudiate  all  the  opiiiioii.«i,  the  Apostolic  lottcr 
repudiates  and  condemns— those  false  and  dangerous  opiiiious — whereto,  as  His 
Holineas,  in  brief,  says  certain  people  give  the  name  of  Aiuericiiuisra. 

"Moat  Holy  Father,  they  arc  enemies  of  the  Church  in  America  and  false  Inler- 
preters  of  the  faith  who  imagine  there  exists,  or  who  desire  to  establish  in  the  United 
Stales,  a  church  differing  a  single  iota  from  the  Holy  Universal  Cluirch,  recognized 
by  other  nations  us  tlie  only  Church  Rome  itself  recognizes  or  can  recognize  as  the 
infallible  guardian  of  the  revelation  of  Jeaua  Christ." 

Archbishop  Ireland  concludes  with  begging  the  Pope  to  accept  hit  nssurancea  of 
love  and  devotion,  and  to  give  him  the  Apostolic  blessing. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Archbishop  Ireland  bns  negatived  all  hia  liberal 
utterances  in  America  while  at  Rome,  and  that  the  Pope  in  his  letter  to  Cardinnl 
Gibbons  has  designed  to  crush  liberality  among  American  Romanists  in  hia  condem- 
nation of  "  Americanism,"  and  has  de.signedly  couched  the  letter  in  such  rhetorical 
verbosity  that  while  prelates  and  priests  will  understand  its  repressive  meaning, 
Archbishop  Ireland  and  tlie  Paulist  Fatlicrs  can  still  go  on  claiming  to  the  American 
people  that  Amcricuu  Romanism  is  liberal.  Tlie  Po^tti's  letter  indorse.s  and  intrenches 
Jesuitism,  Corriganism,  and  Bourbooism,  and  condemoa  and  destroys  the  eo-called 
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Ifberalismof  Father  Hecker.  Cardinal  Gibbons.  Archbishop  Ireland,  and  Iheir  follow- 
ing.    Rome  never  changes. 

A  letter  of  the  infallible  Ponlifi,  pronouncing  upon  the  merits  of  a  heated  con- 
troversy where  bolh  parties  claim  a  rictory,  forces  infallibililj  into  the  position  of 
Mohammed's  coffin. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  February  26,  1809,  said  of  the  Pope's  letter :  "  The  trulb 
probably  Is  that  the  sharp  ami  somelimes  bitter  controversy  which  for  sonn;  yuars  has 
rent  the  American  Catholic  Church  mode  it  necessary  for  the  l*of>e  to  say  something. 

"  He  took  the  erroneous  views  embodied  in  the  translation  of  Father  Hecker'a 
'  Life,'  and  out  of  them  constructed  a  beautiful  and  synmtelrical  man  of  straw,  which 
he  then  proceeded  to  demolish.  By  thus  doing  he  will  probably  satisfy  both  parties 
and  allay  the  controversy.  For  the  conservatives  will  say  :  '  there,  you  see  ;  the 
Holy  Father  has  condemned  the  false  Catholics  who  deny  the  "  failh."  '  While  tha 
liberals  will  .^ay  :  '  yes ;  and  fo  do  we.  Where  are  the  impious  '•  wretches  "  ?  '  And 
in  the  cnmmnn  hunt  for  the  mythical  straw  man  old  differences  may  be  forgotten 
and  new  bouds  of  unity  and  sympathy  created." 

And  this  is  the  iufiillible  Pope,  the  Vicegerent  of  God  on  the  earth.  For  one 
moment  imagine  Jesus  Christ  writing  such  a  letter  for  such  purposes. 

The  Paulist  Fathers  have  promptly  repudiated  Father  Hecker,  whose  writing* 
and  character  gave  them  standing  before  the  world.  The  daily  press  of  Marcli  10, 
1899.  gives  the  following  official  statement  as  to  the  aiition  of  the  Paulist  Futhers  on 
the  publication  of  the  recent  letter  of  (lie  Pope  on  Americanism,  which  touched  on  the 
teachings  of  the  lale  Father  Isaac  T.  Hecker,  the  founder  of  the  Congregation  of 
Missionary  Priests  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle: 

"It  makes  a  detailed  slntcmcnt  of  Uic  absolute  obedience  of  the  Paullsl  Fathers  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  Ibe  Pope's  teachings,  quoting  their  rule  as  to  the  thorough 
spirit  of  obedience  and  loyally  to  Rome  prescribed  for  tiie  Failiers. 

"  Wlien  A  new  cdiiion  of  the  '  Life  of  Father  Hecker'  is  prepHved.  it  will  emphasize 
the  Pop«'s  teaching  and  conform  to  his  judgment  in  every  respect." 


"THE  TRUK  AHBRICAK  CATHOLIC. 

"Organ  of  the  Roman  Committee  for  the  Anti-American  Campaign." 
Home.  February*,  1899. 

"  OCB  AIM. 


Dated, 


"The  object  we  have  in  view  in  commencing  the  publication  of  TVu  True  AnuH- 
can  Catholic,  is  to  protect  the  true  f Catholic  faith  from  the  infernal  machinations  of 
a  sect;  which  under  the  name  of  Americanism  attacks  and  attempts  (o  destroy  the 
real  fouDdalions  of  Christianity.  But  the  attacks  of  the  above  sect,  made  to  fnrward 
the  interests  of  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  of  His  Catholic  Church;  namely  .Tews, 
Masons,  and  International  Protestants,  will  be  Ihoroughlj  frustrated  by  our  daily 
constant  intervention. 

"  These  new  American  Catholics  have  raised  the  banner  of  relwllion  and  lrea.son, 
and  in  tbe  name  of  Clirist  and  Paul,  with  the  protection  of  the  millionaire  bishop 
without  coascience  and  without  religion,  attack  the  true  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  Papacy. 

"We  tell  you  at  once,  oh  Monsignor  Iretaml,  that  your  sacerdotal  garb  of  Archbishop 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church  will  never  allow  you  to  become  unfaithful  to 
that  pure  faith  which  shtueo  brilliaDt  on  the  brow  of  the  shepherds  intrusted  by  QxA 
with  the  mission  of  leading  the  flock  of  Jesus  Christ, 
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"  The  miter  that  yon  wear  renders  yon  incompatible  with  the  place  of  combat  yoa 
have  taken  agaiust  Die  wbole  f>rpaiiizalioii  of  tlie  Cliurch  of  Rome. 

"  Put  the  mask  aside,  oh  Monsi^nar  Irelaodl  For,  acting  as  you  do  ta  utterly  ud- 
beconiing  of  a  gentleman  and  a  [)riest. 

"  In  any  case  let  us  rumind  you  that  here  in  Romi'.  Apostolic  seat  of  Peter  and  Paul ; 
on  this  soil  rendered  sacred  and  veaeruted  by  the  blood  spilled  by  the  first  Christian 
martyrs,  yow  would  bring  in  vain  the  sacrilegious  echo  of  an  American  scliisni.  Here 
in  Rome  where  Chriflt  himself  is  Roman,  where  the  old  and  the  new  world  centers, 
rises  siibllme  and  makes  Itself  felt  the  only  true  holy  t*pirjt  of  the  man  of  Nawiretli. 
And  the  mighty  voice  of  (hia  sublime  spirit  eujoius  to  you,  through  the  medium  of 
his  poor  and  humble  followers,  in  llie  name  of  the  Almighty  Got!  and  of  the  Arch- 
angel Michael  to  bow  down  before  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  and  deny  the  blasphe- 
mous theories  of  the  heretical  sect  styled  with  the  name  of  American  Catholicism, 
which  is  embodied  by  you. 

"Trying  to  reconcile  the  American  Catholiciara  to  the  aspiration  of  Protestantism, 
aa  is  dreamed  by  the  Arclibishop  of  St.  Paul  of  Minnesota  and  by  the  followers  of 
the  dictates  of  the  Puulisla,  of  Father  Hecker,  would  mean  the  destruction  of  the  true 
Catholic  faith  In  Americ^i  and  its  substitution  by  Protestantism, 

' '  This  is  the  true,  and  only  meaning  of  the  great  question  which  is  now  agitated 
in  the  United  Slates. 

■•  It  is  a  real  war,  much  more  terrible  and  di.s.iU»trou8  than  (hat  recently  fought  with 
Spain.  For  that  war  was  waged  for  worldly  ends  and  material  interests,  and  this  is 
carried  on  for  the  conquest  of  soids  iu  the  name  of  religious  beliefs  ;  in  a  word  it  la 
naught  else  but  a  religious  war. 

■*  It  is  well  known  that  following  the  theories  of  the  party  of  Father  Hecker  and 
the  Paulisls,  as  weJl  as  Ihoijc  of  Monsignors  Ireland  and  Klein  ;  the  American  or  Na- 
tional Catholic  should,  instead  uf  the  orders  antl  counsels  of  the  bishops,  in  matters 
of  religion,  follow  bis  own  persotial  inspiration.  He,  the  National  Catholic,  should 
foUow  only  his  inner  impuLse  which  he,  good  or  bad,  belfc^'cs  in,  and  says  he  feels 
within  hini-self,  aa  if  he  could  dispu<^e  in  a  pcrnianeut  way  at  his  pleasure  of  the 
Divine  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Gho.st. 

"  While  Monsignor  Ireland,  Archbishop  of  9t.  Paul,  Minn.,  prot'lnlm-i  with  great 
daring,  the  so-called  principles  of  liberty  and  independence  uf  the  Americau  Church 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  what  is  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Holy  See 
doing  ?  Which  are  tlie  measuves  taken  by  Cardinal  Rampultn  in  order  tu  put  a  slop 
to  the  spread  of  the  ambitious  ideas  of  Ijie  apostate  of  St.  Paul  ? 

"The  Jesuits,  the  only  ones  who  have  upheld  the  interests  of  the  Holy  8ec  Id  this 
question  of  the  National  Catholicism  in  America,  are  looked  upua  by  the  Secretary 
of  Stale  with  diffidence,  and  everything  is  done  in  order  to  lessen  their  influence  with 
the  Pope. 

' '  Cardinal  Rampolla,  who  Is  the  only  one  responsible  for  this  sad  state  of  affairs 
cannot  and  probably  will  never  say  to  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul,  you  lie  !  And 
Ireland  becomes  daily  more  proud  and  daring,  casting  right  and  left  the  dollars  of 
which  he  is  the  fortunate  possessor,  and  the  corrupted  crowd  which  is  represented  by 
Cardinal  Rampolla  and  his  fHilellites,  blinded  by  this  shower  of  gold,  prefer  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  real  InterestA  of  the  Papacy  the  sound  of  the  American,  yellow 
precious  metal." 

Archbishop  Ireland  abjectly  submilled  to  the  Pope's  condemnation  of  "  American- 
ism," and  the  paper  from  which  we  liave  quoted  was  sallsfled  and  proceeded  to  die. 
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STATISTICS  OP  IMMIGRATION. 

From  Dorchester's  "  Christianity  in  the  United  States" 

[By  pennluion  o£  Eaton  &  Haiini.] 

ARRIVALS,  BY  Nationalities  and  by  Dkcades,  op  Alien  I'assengers  and  Tumi- 

GRANTS  [ALIKN    PASSENGERS    FROM    OCTOBER    I,  lS30,  TO    DECEMBER  3I,   [867,  AND 

Immicramts  from  January  «.  j86S,  to  June  30,  1892],    (See  footnoie) 


CotmnilES 
Wkkncb 

ASRIVBO, 

1811 
to 
1830. 

183T 
to 
1S40. 

.84. 

to 

1850. 

1851  to 

Dec.  31, 

1860. 

Jan.   1, 

1861,  to 

June  30. 

1870. 

ri»ca1 

years 

1871  to 

18&. 

Fiscal 

yean 

1881  to 

189CL 

Fiscal 

yean 

1891  and 

j89«. 

ToiaL 

Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France  . . , , 

7,800 
6.734 
'7.094 

35,984 

73.069 
7.»« 

73.306 

353,719 
«>,I77 
88,133 

50,464 

1.4S»,Q70 

307.309 

53.701 

568,363 
365.088 

151.178 

7J40 

»«.35» 

•3.»9i 

(44 ,313 

138,191 

13.466 

107.157 

193,615 

5.657 

14,319 

585.666 
51.333 
■63,709 

379.637 

"7 

8,497 

6.761 

4°8 

1,078 

91 

9» 

3,633 

3,336 

aj 

45.575 

'5».454 

3,»53 

1,413 

i.aoi 

646 

».9S4 

4,»i 

5.074 

4j4.6i»6 
1,870 
6,151 

a.759 
4.644 

4.73B 

7^:3 

95'.»7 

9,3|l 

10,789 

90,93t 

,,631 

to.  353 

»5,o' > 

Germany 

787^68       718.182 
".7»8         55,759 
9,103         16,541 

109,398          311.3AC 

4,748,440 

Italy 

Nctnerlands 

Norway  and  Swe- 
den..  

3*6.749 
113.340 

1,033,188 

Russia  and  Poland 
Spain  and  Port'gal 
Switierland 

4.536 

8.493 
»3,»8S 

5».»S4 

9.893 
38,393 

517.507 
49.»66 
185,488 

United  Kingdom: 

England  a 

SctHUad 

Ireland 

■3.167 
3,913 
5<^7»4 

1:^ 

»o7.38i 

a63.3J» 

3.7" 

780,719 

385.643 

38.331 

914,119 

568,198 
38.768 
4?S778 

460,479 
87.564 
436.671 

655.483 

104.575 
»4.o77 
111.173 

A.S34ASS 

347.900 

3.S93.347 

Toial    United 
Kioedum..  .| 

75.803 

183,191 

".047.763 

1.338.093 

1,043,674 

984.9»4 

1,463,839 

939,8*5 

6.475.10* 

All  other  countries 
of  Europe 

43 

9<5 

«S5 

lt« 

210 

656 

10,318 

4.054 

16,548 

Total  Europe. 

British  N.  Ameri- 
can Possessions. 
Mexico 

98,8,6 

a.»77 

4,817 

■05 

495,688 

I3.6»4 
6.5W 

8^ 
l?,3oi 

».997.40« 

4i.7»3 

3.»7« 

3«8 

3.579 

«3,5»8 

».45».6S7 

59.309 

3.078 

449 

1,314 

10,660 

8,064,407 

•53.871 

3,191 

96 

..396 

9.P43 

3,361,904 

383.*69 

5.362 

aio 

9>8 

«3,9S7 

4,731,603 

39a,8o3 

463 

a.304 
39,043 

»».15».457 
SJ673 

14,845.033 

»«6,875 

»7.»3' 
ajio 

t3.i6s 

98,038 

Central  America. f 
South  America  , , , 
West  Indies 

Total  America 

«>.564 

33.4M 

63,469 

74.7» 

i«.S97 

403.7»6 

416,533 

7J93 

1,186,616 

Isl'tof  the  Atlantic 

35» 

103 

337 

3.090 

3.446 

10,056 

•5.798 

a.484 

35.666 

a 
8 

8 

40 

3S 
47 

4«.397 
61 

64.301 

308 

i33,aoi 
6a3 

6i,7" 
6,669 

S4«* 
10,8*6 

396.910 
18,581 

All  other  countriei 
oC  Asia 

Total  AiU... 

10 

48 

83 

41.458 

64.609 

133,833!       £8,380 

16,390 

314.800 

Africa. 

16 

5» 

55 

aio 

3" 

a»9 

437 

j83            i,ft93 

Isl's  at  the  Pacific. 

All  other  cnuntries 

and  islands 

a 
3».679 

9 
69.801 

»9 

s»,n7 

ts8 
•5.0»« 

331 
JS,>3» 

10.913 
1.S40 

«».574 
•.»99 

3J«a          37,768 
»35         199,484 

Aggrefate..,. 

•43.439 

599.  "5 

>.7'3.»5' 

3,598.314 

3,314.894 

3311,1911  3.846,613 

1,183.403    16,611,960 

m  Includes  Wales  and  Great  Britain  not  specified. 
i  Includes  777  from  Antres  and  5  from  Greenland. 
e  ImmigranU  fr«m  British  North  Anterican  PocMtaioos  and  Mexico  are  nowincluded  slnot  July  i,  188$. 

Non. — The  !mnii|;mnts  for  years  1810-1893  have  been  reported  at i$,6ii,o6o 

The  ininiicranii,  for  year  ending  June  30.  l89>  have  Seen  repotted  at.      497^36 
The  immigmntsfor  year  ending  June  >i,  1B94.  have  been  reported  ai.      311.404 

l7.4M.4eo 
Total  1790  to  i8so , 3]4/aaa 

Aggregate  1790  to  J UM  3a,  1894 a7,»54.4e« 
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^^^^B                                    QUALIPICATIOKS  FOR  VOTINQ   IN  EACH  STATB  OP  TBB  TTNTOK.                          "^^^f 

^^^^^^^^B                 (Oommantrsleil  to  thr  "  World  AlnuDkc  "  wid  corrected  to  dkt«  bj  tb<<  Attorneri  OuMral  of  th«  r«ipectlTe  StetM.)                  ^^^| 
^^^^^^^m                      In  all  tb»  .4tAto«  uimpt  Coloradn,  Id&ho,  Utah,  and  Wyomiog  thn  right  in  toW  >t  (eafrmJ  riFclion*  ii  mirlatcti  to             ^^H 

^^^^^^^B             tnalM  of  n  7<'>r«  or  ■««  api]  upw«Kt.    Vlamtin  are nntitlud  to  TOt« at  wkoal  el«ct4ont  la  mret*!  BtatM.    They  trt  enUtlnt             ^^H 

^^^^^^^B             Vr  law  *a  dtll  walttut*  In  the  StMM  of  Ooioi«do, 

Idaho,  Utah,  and  Wyonia*.                                                                                      ^H 

^^^^^^H 

Roqutrensnila  as  to  CltUenililp. 

FVnon  Exoinded  from  flnffr««a.              ^^M 

1 

la 

In 

In 

to  Pre- 

^^^H 

Ntate. 

County. 

Town, 

eioet. 

^1 

^^^^^H 

Cltiscti  nf  rnltod  »Ut«ii  or  allpn 
Who  b>a  (teclanid  Intentloii. 

lyr. 

3  mo. 

Kdya. 

•Odya. 

Convicted  of  treaaom  nr  other            ^^| 
feloolea,  idiot*,  or  l&Miue.                     ^^M 

^^^^^^H            ArtzontTr. 

Cltiiwn  of  Unitod  SUtni  cai 

lyr. 

Wdy* 

lOdTa. 

lOdym. 

Indiana  and  Chinamen                          ^^M 

^^^^^^^H            Arkknn&* 

Citizen  of  United  SUtM  or  aUbo 
wlio  h.a«  declared  latention. 

lyt. 

Smo, 

•Odya. 

SOdyN. 

Idtntfl,  inaaue,  oonvictrd  nf  f<;|.             ^^H 
ooy.  unUl  pardoned,  failtire  to            ^^H 

^^^^^B           nBllfomlL* 

Citizen  \>y  nativity,  natnrallEa- 

lyr. 

Wdya. 

SOdya. 

ftay  |>oU-tax.                                           ^^H 

Cuineae,   Idiota^  Insane,  enibez-             ^^H 

xlem  of  iniblic  nioneya,  oon-            ^^M 

Ticted  of  Infamous  crime,  t                  ^^H 

tion  ISO  lUya  prior  to  election). 

or  truaty  of  Qiiprctaro. 

^^^^^^H  '          Colorado.* 

CHlKcin  rir  alien,  uiale  or  female, 
wiin    ban   deciarod   IntoDtion 
i  month*  prior  to  plocti<in. 

CiU«n  of  Tfnlted  Statea  who  can 

flmQ, 

Wdya. 

Wdya. 

lOdya. 

Convicted  of  crime,  britieiT  In            ^H 
public  offioo.                                         ^^H 

^^^^^^1 

t  yr. 

•  mo. 

Coavlcted  of  beinoiu  crime,  im-            ^^M 

read  Eu<{ll«ti  lauKtia^rn. 
CittF'n    »bn  ehair  h»v.>  paid  a 

leaa  pardoned.                                        ^^M 

^^^^^K* 

tyr. 

Smo.  ^ 

lOdya. 

tnaaae  iieiaon*  and  [wupen  or            ^^1 
penona  conrlcted  of  f ehmy.                 ^^B 

rutjiBtratlon  ffc  of  Jl,  ami  who 
iH  duly-  rtfi)rUt«Ted  as  a<iiukli&«d 

vot*^r. 

^^^^^H           Dla.afOoL 

8o«  foot  Qoto  cm  foUowlncr  pa««. 
Citizen  uf  the  United  StAeL 

^^H 

^^^^^H 

lyr. 

fimck. 

Idiots,  dneUata,  (>nnii-iot»d  of  fel-            ^H 

ony  or  any  in  fnio  i  mn  >■  rl  me.                   ^^M 

^^^^^^H            0«or9i«.* 

Cltir,«-n  of  the  ir.  H.  who  haa  paid 
all  hhi  taiee  ullice  1877 

lyr. 

«mo. 

Convicted  of  felony,  imlciw  par-             ^^H 

doned,  ldioti<,  and  hifuine.                      ^^M 

Idiota.  Inaane,  convlvtnl  of  fel-             ^^M 

^^^^^H 

01Uz«n  of   Uie    Unitvd    BUtes, 

tmo. 

SOdya. 

Imo. 

lOdys. 

male  or  fnmale. 

ony  or  treanon.                                         ^^M 

^^^^^^H 

Citizen  of  the  United  States. 

lyr. 

Wdya. 

aOdya. 

SOdya. 

Coiivlclcd  of  felony  nr  lirllwry             ^^M 
in  el«cUona.  iiuleaa  n-emred  to           ^^B 

^^^^^^^^^1             IndiuiK.* 

Citizen  or  alien  vfhohas declared 

Imo. 

iOdye. 

n4ya. 

lOdya. 

United  8Ute«  aoldiem.  i^Uora.            ^H 

Inbentloa  and  resided  one  year 

and  marine*,  and  perwma  con-           ^^H 

In  United  8tat<«. 

Ticted  of  Infamnna  crimp.                       ^^H 

^^^^^^^B 

Cltizt-n  of  tliu  United  HUtea. 

•  njo. 

eodya 

(e) 

<01 

Idiota,  insane,  convicted  of  In-            ^^H 
famotu  crime.                                       ^^H 

Citiaen  nf  United  SUlea  or  alien 
wbo  liaa  daolared  Intantlon. 

(ino 

aodyiu 

JOdyn. 

•Odyau 

Felons,    inaane,   n>1>cl*   not    re-            ^^H 
atored  tociUrjenahipld).                        ^^B 

^^^^^H            KoBtookr.* 

OiUsen  of  tbe  United  BUtoa. 

irt. 

e  tuo. 

KdfB. 

•Odya. 

Convicted  of  felony.  Idiot*,  and            ^^B 
InKauo.                                                   ^^H 

^^^^^^B            I<nulsianB.* 

Oitixen  of  tliUted  Btatea  (fl 

«yt* 

lyr. 



•  ma 

Idiota,  Inaane,  ooovlcted  of  fel-            ^^B 
amy  or  treason,    nnleaa   i<wv            ^^B 
doned.  with  expre«aRatoraU<m            ^^B 

of  franchise.                                             ^^M 
Pauper*  an<\  Indiana  not  taxe<L               ^^H 

^                     Halnn.* 

Oitlsen  of  the  United  Btatei. 
OltlaeD  of  tSe  United  Btatos^ 

ima. 

Smo. 

Smo. 

•  mo. 

lyr. 

t  DIO. 

Convicted  nf  felony,  tmli-ai*  l>ar-              ^^M 

doned,  Innntlca.  iierwinB  "  non             ^^M 

oompoa  nienlia                                      ^^M 

PaniK-ra    and    per*on*     under            ^^M 

^^^B                      liaM.* 

dUnn  who  can  tpjuX  and  write 

lyr. 

*nio. 

tcio. 

•  mo. 

fb>. 

tmardlannhip.                                           ^^H 

^^^H                     Mldilfan.* 

Citizen  or  alien  who  declared  In- 
tention   to   Ih-c(mii«i   a   cltixen 

6  mo. 

aodya. 

»dy«. 

»dya. 

Indian*  ivith    tribal     relatiana.            ^^M 
dueliata.  and  acccworie*.                       ^^M 

^^H                      lUnneaolK.* 

prior  to  May  9.  IHM  ib) 
Citm-n  of  Irilt-tl  statee  who  ha» 
lioen  atir^h  for  8  luofittw  preced- 

Smo. 



SOdyi. 

Convicted  nf  treaaon  or  felony,            ^^M 
onleH  >ui]oaed,  voder  guar-            ^^M 
dhuiRhiPi  iBMne,  Indlas*  tin-            ^^M 
taxed.                                                     ^^B 

Inaane,  idicyla.  Indiana  not  taxed.            ^^B 
felouR,  iH>iBona  who  have  not            ^^H 

Insr  Flection. 

^^^H                               lUlBiMlppl.* 

aiiaen  of  the  United  State*  who 

lyr.. 

lyr. 

Ijnr. 

1  yx.  to 

can  rnad  or  luideratand  Cowitl- 

tution. 

paid  tnies.                                                ^^H 

^^H                     lUMoan" 

Citlien  of  United  Btalex  or  alien 
wbo  haa  declared  Intention  not 
laaa  than  1  Tear  or  more'  than  i 
tiefore  elecunn. 

lyr. 

BOdya 

dOdya. 

iOdya. 

PernonH  in   i>nnrhnniie«  or  aay-            ^^| 
liiiiiK  at  public  expenaa,  thoss            ^^B 
in   [>]i»on   or  who  have  h«en            ^^H 

(x^nvlett^Krinraraott*  crime*.              ^^B 

^^^                      MonUna.* 

Citizen  of  tho  United  8Ut«a  (hi 

lyr. 

lOdya 

Wdya 

aody& 

Convicted  of  felony,  unleee  par-             ^^M 
tinned,    ldinl«,    insane,    ('.     8.              ^^M 
BoldlerK,  Heaiuen,  and  marinea,             ^^H 
Indiana.                                                    ^^H 

Befanda.* 

CUl»>n  of  Oaited  Btatcn  nr  all™ 
who    haa    declared    Intention 

•  mo. 

«idjnk 

iodr& 

lOdyi. 

Convloted  of  f(>lDnr.  unlea  ra-           ^H 
atorod  lo  <dvil  riHlita  iienaiH            ^H 
"noncoampoa  mentla.'*                          ^^H 

thirty  day*  iwforecjeetion. 

HbtmU.* 

ClUzen  of  the  lTnlt<^  Htatea, 

II  too. 

aOdya. 

SDdrRL 

•Odya. 

Idlotf,  livaite,  unpardoned  oon-            ^^M 
victa,  IncUans.  Chinese.                           ^^B 

K.  Hunp.*  1 

Citizen  of  tho  United  HUtea  (h) 

Smo. 

Onto. 

•  ma 

Smo. 

Innane  or  paufiera.                                   ^^H 

*  Ao^tvJUji  ballot  law  or  >  modifl^aUon  of 

K  lo  foree,    1  rtr  a  pttrson  unable  tn  read  the  Cnni^tirUoii  In  Rng'IIUi  and            ^^^| 

to  wrila  bli  itajiM.    (a)  OrcitlMDiof  Hexiea  who 

■hall  bare  t>]i9cied  to  l>«'Come  eitlaana  under  the  treatlea  of  iSM  and  IIM.     ^^^^^1 

(b)  WoDMO  can  rota  bi  lohool  e-lectlona.    (r)  Cn«ra 
tudn-  ■nardlaoahlp,  pabllc  embeiilKra.  imlltr  of 
Only  acMa)  rMldenoe  rBquin'd.    lO  K  uiiiihle<  Ui 

Tmen  are  lualtiled  nfUTKli  month*' reridenoe in  pi-ecliiet.   (dj  Al^o  Ihoao    ^^^^^^1 

bribery,  or  dlabonr>rahlT  <lt<cJiari(«d  from  Mie  I'liiivd  StaiM  NsrTiee.    irl    ^^^^^^M 

read  and  write,  aa  provld(^  bf  the  Oonfttlulton,  thru  he  *hall  he  entitled    ^^^^^H 
er«  to  rafflKter,  be  the  baiia.flde  owner  of  property  aJWR«d  to  him  In  the    ^^^^^B 

to  ntHwtm and  tote  If  1\e  iliall.  at  thp lima  he  oil 

•CM«  at  a  valuallon  of  not  Um  than  Km  on  tb«-  u 
roU  of  the  preMdInir  year,  If  the  mil  of  the  can 
foeb  ftvptnr  tw  FOnooAl  ODlr,  aU  turn  dH«  bU 

wcannent  mil  nt  (he  corrent  yew  In  wlUch  he  offer*  to  mtUlrr.  or  on  lb*            ^^^H 
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THE   FLAG. 

Washington,  during  the  earlj  days  of  his  Presidency,  aided  bjr  a  committee  autlior- 
ized  by  tlie  Contmciilal  Cougrcss  lo  desigiv  a  suitable  ting  for  the  nation,  presented  a 
rough  drnwlng  to  Mrs.  Ik-tsy  Koss,  which,  upon  lier  suggestion,  was  redniwn  by 
General  Wiishiugtou  in  puircil  in  her  back  parlor  ul  her  residence,  239  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.-,  and  there  Mrs,  Ross  made  llic  Sinrs  and  Stripes  under  the  iH?r- 
sonal  supervision  mid  dirccliou  of  Washington,  between  the  dale^  of  May  23  and 
June  7.  1777. 

The  flag  thus  designated  waa  adopted  by  CoDgress,  and  yiaA  the  first  Stars  and 
Stripes  to  he  ofHcially  recdgnized  by  the  thirleen  Btale.v  of  the  Union. 

The  first  recorded  "  Jegislntivc  action"  l>y  the  American  Congress  in  session  at 
Philaddphia,  Pa.,  for  the  adoption  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  was  in  resolulton  olTercd 
Batunlay.  June  14.  1777,  as  follows  : 

"  lieiuleeil.  That  the  (lag  of  the  Ihirteeu  United  Btates  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate 
red  and  white  ;  that  the  union  be  ttiirtcen  stars,  while  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a 
new  constellation." 

T\k  Stars  and  Stripes  remained  unchanged  for  about  eighteen  years  after  their 
ailo|Ult>n  in  1777.  By  this  time  Uvo  innrtj  BUiles  (Verniout  mnd  Kentucky)  hud  been 
admiltcd  into  the  Union  ;  and  on  Jniiuary  lH,  1794,  Congress  enacted  : 

"  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  May,  1795,  the  flag  of  the  United  Stales  he 
fiftecu  Blrifies,  ullertiale  red  and  white ;  that  the  Union  be  fifteen  Blara,  white  in  a 
blue  field." 

This  flag  was  the  nationnl  banner  from  1796  to  IB1&,  during  which  period  occurred 
the  War  of  1HI13  witii  Great  Brituin. 

Indiana,  Ohio.  Temicsscc,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  Imving  been  admitted  into 
the  Union,  a  further  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  flag  seemed  necessary. 

After  considerable  discussion  in  Congress  on  the  subject,  the  act  of  Iktarch  24,  1818, 
was  passed  and  approved  by  Pre-sidcnt  Monroe,  April  4,  1818.  which  is  as  follows  : 

"  Seelioii  1.  Be  it  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  fourth  day  of  July  next,  !he  flag 
of  the  United  States  be  thirteen  bortKorUnI  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white  ;  that  the 
Union  have  twenty  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field. 

"  Sertion  2.  And  be  it  further  enncled,  that  on  the  admission  of  every  new  State 
into  the  Union  one  star  he  added  to  the  union  nf  the  flag,  mid  that  such  addition  shall 
take  effect  on  the  fourth  day  of  July  next  succeeding  micU  admission." 

Since  1818  there  has  been  no  act  passed  by  Congress  nlteriiig  the  flag.  It  is  the 
same  to-day  as  then  adoiited,  except  tin  to  the  number  and  arrnnprmeiit  of  the  .stars. 

By  this  regulation  the  Ihirtreu  stripes  represent  the  number  of  .Siaic.s  whose  valor 
and  resource  originally  effected  American  indejjendeirce,  and  the  additional  stars  will 
mark  the  incrcx'ic  of  the  States  since  the  present  Constitutton. 

The  first  Hag  of  the  present  design  was  made  by  the  wife  of  Captain  Samuel  Ches- 
ter Reid,  United  Stales  Navy,  assisted  by  several  patriotic  young  ladies,  at  her  resi- 
dunce  on  Cherry  Street,  New  York  City,  and  was  first  unfurled  over  the  Capitol  o( 
the  United  States,  April  13,  1818. 

Noveralwr  8,  1867,  the  Stars  and  Blripes  were  first  unfurled  in  Alaska,  and  in  1898 
on  the  following  islanils  captured  by  the  United  States  of  America  from  Spain  :  May 
1,  and  August  13,  Philippines ;  May  12  and  August  17,  Ctiba  ;  and  July  25,  Porto 
Rico  ;  officially  raised  on  Hawaii  Islands,  August  12,  1898. 

[By  peroiission  of  CaptainWallace  Foster.] 
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MaUiLT,  t'nttnn,  qaoted,  GO;  Rlcliard,  :I7 

MatrimoDlul  caudco,  BUiainary  Judicial  proceedlags 
Ifi.  009  A 

MatilicH'c,  Franklin,  scoroti  Tammany  In  Barper^t 
Wefklu  foT  lis  corruption,  l-ib 

MtMiiniUaii,  501 

MajraifiiGK,  lOO 

Maufiowr,  ftBT;  flrHtPilgrlDOshlp,  Icnvta  Plymmilli, 
!H;  retur»i  to  Kugland,  SM;  Hecuudvxpedliiiju  uf, 
3S 

Mayflower  compont,  24,  TA 

Hayor  of  New  York,  ».  V.  B.  Morae'B  candidacy, 
for.  4ao 

Mrrurren,  S«<i>ator  Pntrick  H.,  aa  a  link  between 
R'nuv  and  lli«  prci<ii,  %3 

McL'iirlney,  CommiHaioner,  allcHva  SiglL-ra  of  Ciiarit; 
only  to  collect  money  in  hiH  Dcpartineiit,  44J 

McDonnell,  Blvbop,  unlcrn  removal  ut  U.  U.  flag 
dpcoratltie  Brouklyii  cliiircti,  A/sH 

McDdtKxiji;!),  Joltn  1.,  483 

McOfe.  ProfenHor,  tieclarea  tlie  expan«toa  of  )896 
will  make  ua  tli<?  naviil  nation  of  ilie  eartli.  &H6 

Munn,  Hiirace,  wn  Ii-i;li!laturH'  liifluence  for  i;ood  or 
evil  In  Hchnotti,  Ma 

McOWnii,  Fatlier  Kdwunl,  tSS;  baptizes  Richard 
('TnKt>r,  4[i6;  disnoniicea  tradiicera  of  public 
itrlioitlp,  345;  on  uri^^in  and  peril  of  tiMtiporni 
|>ower.  223;  on  Pop«"«  itiflueiice  In  pnlitir*,  284; 
01)  ti-n:p<)rHl  povr<>r  uf  the  Popti>,  303;  Hupijortii 
bnllia  rvfurin,  fiTO 

Mcliiliie,  I'onFreHHmiiri,  prpw'uiii  ("'anllnai  Ciiblions" 
p4.-t.itiua  Ju  iroiii<c  iif  l{LprL'9L'nLELtiveH,  'AHi 

licKenna,  Attorney  Oeinrtil,  ubuHed  t»j  hir<  coro- 
lieioiiiila  fur  III*  decir>ii>ii  ^n  Vl«!*\  PoiiU  Cnlholic 
CMpe]  e««',  AViix  opinion  of,  on  tt'est  Point  Catbo- 
)lc  cttHpel  iirant,  ;J0.S;  difBpiMilntmi'ntfif  i-ori-lig- 
ioEiifita  uf,  over,  3Uti;  John,  killed  in  altercation 
In  iibich  t'rokiT  wno  cnj^aged,  456 

MtKiiiley,  Pr«Midi!iic.  declares  American  [xiticy, 
SKt;  MfBFage  of,  to  CoiigreHH  on  Ibc  Cuban  War, 
I4t),  I4B'  on  llAWuilan  assimilation,  173;  refers 
IiSiLiont  8  Wt<Kl  Pidnt.  |;rant  to  L'albolicfi  to  At- 
torney General.  SOS,  Kpeccb  of.  at  Cbicai^o  Peace 
Jtibilee,  157;  Hpei'ch  of,  concerning  ivtirk  of 
ilnwalinn  C'ommiiiKion,qiiati-il,  173 

McLai>y;bUn,  Hugh,  udmita  t'Mtbntic  iiklfrfcreDce  In 
HrooKlyn  politics,  271;  maaler  of  llemocralic 
pHrtv,  275;  thanked  by  Sutiday  Vemocrai,  273 

McLellnii,  Jnba,  K19 

Mt-Mabou,  Daniel  P..  4ns 

Mi'MtllBn,}feiiator,  &8(i 

M«  Miirdy,  Rev.  Dr.,  409 

MrUuiiid,  Binbop,  a  randidale  tot  Rei;ent,  £79; 
rrlticlBin  itf.  by  Sfinday  Dttnoeral,  ^ ;  preaclien 
u>;alii(ii  Arcbbiebop  Ireland,  SHU;  rebttked  therefor 
t*y  Home,  881 

Mraiit,  40 

MecklenburK  (N.  C),  declamlion  of,  57 

Meiliii'Vil  to  moibrn  biBtary.  trat^fitinn  from,  3S 

Medici  de,  ('alberin«,  duplicity  of  40,  41 

Memorable  evenu  in  American  hlxiory.  565  A 

Meneiides  (Veleadez),  72;  murden  Huguenot 
■cttleni,  44 

Menuonlte  Miflitlon  Board,  !j30 

Merelomt  AdvFnturerB,27 

Merrintn.  tJnvcrnor,  377 

"  Mef.wjiger  of  the  Press,"  114 

lieutnijfT  of  (he  Siicrtii  Iffarl,  323 

MetbodiKt  Bmik  Caiicern,  363 

Melhotiiil  Timet.  quat«l,  BOT 

Mcxtco,  cfinfjiieitt  of.  198;  liberdlion  of,  lOflj  Dr. 
Win  lam  nutler  on,  205 

"  Mexico  in  Traneittoii  from  the  Power  of  Political 
Hciinanism  to  Cii'il  mid  IteliglouH  Liberty,"  2S5 

MbliiieliuB,  John,  in 

.Miiitiiry  Urder  uf  Foreign  Wars,  Si.'t 

Mill.  John  Stuart,  on  American  popular  intelllgeuce, 
117 

Miller.  Hear  Admiral,  kt  Hawaii,  173 

Milton,  JohD,  114,  tlS;  on  Popery,  191 


Mludanao,  107:  dlBcorered  b;  Xngellui,  168 

Miiidoro,  147 

Minlatera,  Conference  nf,  on  Spanlab  cripi',  166 

MIoneiota,  refractory  prieat  in,  episode  of,  S14 

Mlaluni,  Ijiwyrr,  quoted.  177 

MiDUit,  Peter,  tlrrt  >:i)Ven»ot,  15 

Mtat{overnnent  of  citieH,  Dr.  Orettef  A.  BrowiMoo 

on,  41S 
MiMlou  of  Hgr.  Satolll,  objecta  of,  193 
MlMionary  enterprise,  Sb 
Modern,  tivllinillon,  i^neRit  of,  AM  A ;    blitory, 

lhrc«  chaptvre  in.   !i08;  society.  Cardinal   Muii- 

ning'a  delliiitiou  nf,  1» 
Monroe,  doctrine,  BM9,  .')87;  James,  74 
"'  Muuk«HTul  llielr  Decline."  extract  from,&15:  pro- 

scril)ed  by  Sacred  rMngregRtlon,  M5 
Moon,  t'xpiiii'inii  of,  from  Spain,  125 
"  Morality  in  ttie  Schools,"  quoted,  338 
Murey  Irlter,  201 
Mor^i^an,  liidinii  Cointul«»loiier  Thomas  J,  r  on  Sr- 

matioii    of,    oppniied   by    H.    C.    Indian    lot)»iT, 

SHM;  i-nicieucy   of,  StXl;  K.  C.  iiiterferi-nce   wilb, 

S14;     i^evrrs    afflcial    reiatlons    with    Bnreau    uf 

(.'alliollc  Indian  Missluns,  807:  Senator,  173;  Wll 

liam  Fcilowes,  &^U 
Mnriarly,  School  Cammisiloner,  449 
M(>riu()iiii'in.d«fenK'  ot  fchnol  fnnd*  by,  289 
MoTSp,  FrnfptttioT  tilamuel  F-   B.,  194;  as  a  native 

candidate  fur  Mayor.  420' 
Murtuu,  Governor,  spproves  bftllot  reform  bill,  671 
Most,  lion.  Frank,  letter  of,  to  (Jovrntor  Roosevelt 

ou  demoralized  police  force,  444 
Motley,  cfnoted,  14 
hluller,    Kev.   Michael,  book  of,   abusing   pnbllc 

schools.  341;  on  the  Poiie's  Divine  antborlty,  913 
Mulry,  THomaH  J.,  Interest  of  (Nmrch  authoritiea 

i  n  apiKiiiitment  of,  44U 
Munl('l|ifll  rnipijiymenl.  Indorsement   of  religlnus 

order  in  coiiuectton  Willi,  392 
Murpbv.  B<lward,  Jr.,  maaier  of  Democratic  party, 

275 
Murray.  Father,  rvltllon  of,  lo  city  admlnisCral ion, 

4^9 
Myers  voting  machine,  nnconstlttitionality  of,  890 

Naiciiabu,  100 

Nupolcoii  III.,  roi 

Nara^'nusetl  Bay,  36,  38 

Naliiinai,  debt,  nmotint  of,  73;  Edncalionai  Aaso- 
clntion,  ArcbblFhop  Ireland's  addres*  Iwfurr,  S40; 
bis  esplauHtion  thereof,  341;  Leatcue  for  Pro- 
leclinn  of  American  Institutions,  S2.  289,  30S,  347, 
Stfi,  3)i7;  HtldretiH  H.  C.  ArebbistiiupK  and  Le|;ate 
SatoIJi,  fiast;  fntiire  pHrprii^ee  of.  542;  (ncorpora- 
lors  Slid  oOicers  of,  niU;  l^iw  i'uuiml tier  uf,  316, 
objects  of,  31li,  Sid;  prnposcs  amecidmFnt  to  U. 
B.  (.'onstitiition,  &S0:  work  of,  5i:i  tt  *<</. 

"National  ulcer."  wbiit  It  Is,  «M 

Nationniiiy  nncl  sovereignty,  00 

Nuu^'lituii,  Dimiel  J.,  183 

Nnnuiik«at  iSnIemy,  31 

Nnvul  Onler  of  the  U.  8.,  55fl 

Nlcn'a.rouncilof,  118 

Negritos.  188 

NeKruduiiiintiiiob  in  Sou  lb.  effect  of  fear  of.  418 

N<-Krrii>,  IfiT 

NetberlHiid  natlun,  MotleyV  t  buritcterizatlou  of,  14; 
stale  ot,  under  Alvn,  137 

New  Amsterdam,  It!,  17 

Newark.  Blsliop  <'orrl);Bn  of,  on  taxttiou  of  clerical 
property,  247;  Bishop  WiKKer  "f.  ^'M' 

NewburKli,  birthplace  of  tbe  Society  of  ibe  Clnela- 
n»ti,n.".l 

New  England  Society.  .W 

New  Httmlwiiire.  settlement  of,  S6 

New  Mexico,  Kngilsli  luncuaeefor  schooli  defeated, 
888;  renson  for  non-admlssloti  of.  tnlu  UuIod,  fiOl 

New  Netherl/ind,  15 

New  patriotism,  disquisition  on,  MO  el  teo.;  the, 
152 

Newtown  renamed  Canihridi^e,  54 

New  Year  visits,  amontr  Dutch,  17 

New  York,  Archhishnt*  forriimii  nf.  293;  Bioliop 
Farley  of,  2S9:  City  iiubllc  scbouls,  stale  uf  affairs 
in,  319;  first  liceneeil  teachers  in,  W;  "gangs"  in 
the  Sixties,  nomenclature  of,  454;  aervTcee  of.  to 
education,    Vtt;     tiiale      Revised     Coustitution 
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•douted,  SM;  UnloD  of  C-Ktholic  TouKg  Men's 
Societies,  sermon  before,  390;  Utrald,  on  politi- 
cal Romaniiini,  'ISA;  Journal.  SOS;  Prttt,  asi: 
TaMet.  opinion  of,  n*  to  conftict  between  civif 
and  ec cipfia.'itical  court*,  310;  Tim**,  on  dcFeat  of 
Cliariticn  Amondmcni,  388;  on  Important  epoch 
in  thv  life  of  Mr.  Crokcr,  -US 

New  Zealand  report  on  Suto  education,  extract 
rroiii,  lOS 

}t'iyrlh  Ameriean  Rrvitte,  Pratettoi  Waldsteto  in, 
lU;  RIcbanI  Crokcr  In,  *Zi 

"  NntcB  on  8ecoud  I'lenary  Council  of  Baltimore," 
quoted,  eiO  A 

Nozalcdade  Villa,  Archhialirtp.  hopes  »omo  atrong 
Weatern  I'owcr  will  hold  Pbili|ii>«nc», -lAJ 

"  Numerical  Strength  of  RamanUni,"  article  on, 
S06.{iO7 

Ottha.  173 

n;iiti»,  AdminidlerlnK  of,  to  officiala  and  wltncMei 

in  malrlmontal  cauic«,  €09  A 
O'Bicrni?,   CommisKinncr,  aTowedlr  appointed  by 

Mayor  tjtroni;  l<i  rvpreaeut  Catholic  iuteretts,  439 
O'Brien,  Judge  Morgan  J.,  397;  School  Commia- 

Kioner,  449 
Oj^dennbure.  Bishop  Gabriel*,  of  tSO 
O'Kecfc,   Father,  applies  for  permission  lo  erect 

HL  ('.  chaijcl  on  West  Point  grounds,  303 
Old  book*,  rarity  nf.  eiplaiaed,  300 
nidOaard,  5M 
Olympia,  criilwr.  153,  188 
ttrauge.  Prince  of,  J 4 
Order  of  Descendants  of  Colonial  OoTemors,  558; 

Foanders  and  Patrlols  of  America,  567;  Ooldcn 

Rose,  BI8A:  Wasliinglon,  aeo 
Ortgon,  battlestilp,  153 

O'Reilly,  on  arbitration  by  Leo  XIII.,  473;  on  rela- 
tions of  the  Papacy  to  Kovcrnracnts,  193;  qnoted, 

14a 

Organizations  for  defense  against  politicn-cccleal- 
iTcIsm,  Ml  ettfQ.x  common  pUifiirm  of,  yi3 

OtHrratort  lioiri'ino,  43i;  Archln»hop  Ireland's 
letter  in,fiS2  A;  on  ra(>ai  tuierTeuUoQ,  630  A;  OD 
tlie  tteUT  of  peace,  631  A 

••  Odt  ChrfsUan  Heritage,"  iXi,  Vb 

Ozlord  CMaas.),  48 

Palanran,  167 

Paiissj,  44 

Palmer.  Ex-Attorney  OenenI,  380 

Palmeraton,  Lord,  on  Roman  intolerance,  S18 

Panay,  107 

Papacy,  attUude  of.  to  French  Repoblic,  913;  un- 
dying; natntc  of,  0(>3 

'■  Papacy,  and  t!<B  Civil  Power,  The,"  1*1 

Papal  aathnritles  friendly  to  iSpain  in  (lie  War. 
eiA'fiW;  elocrjon.  Interest  of  Germany  in,  VA\  of 
Austria,  of  France  and  America,  355;  envoys, 
powers  of,  6<J7  A;  infallibllily,  belief  In,  necee- 
ftary  to  salvation,  613  A;  Nuncio  in  Uie  Philip- 
pines, 619  A ;  supremacy, rij;ht«of, <S05  A;  Zooave*, 
allQsioD  to,  4IT 

Papers,  R  C,  small  sapportof,  383;  warned  agaliut 
criticism  nf  blBhope,  9(13 

Parirnta  and  guardians,  right  of  control,  how  loet, 

Paris,  First  National  Synod  of  Reformed  Cliorchea 
In  France,  40;  Onit  Protcstetit  Church  In,  40;  Jour 
nals,  statistics  of,  364;  press,  result  of  Bonun 
attempt  to  control,  364 
Pamell.  Charles  S.,  Inventa  the  boycott,  402 
"  Parochial  Free  School  Bill  "  (ISIB),  *« 
Parochial  school",  American  Catholics  hostile  to, 
345;  schools,  Art^hbishop  CurriKan's  demonstra- 
tion in  fsTor  of  3V!;  schools.  Dr.  Brownson  on, 
341;  schools,  r<-Kii>nti»ns  a«  to,  3S6 
Parties  In  city  niana^ment,  absurdity  of,  576 
1>ar(y  or);aDlzatian  in  city,  RnnMvell  on,  405 
Passaro.  Capo,  deetniction  of  Spanish  navy  at,  ISO 
Patriotic,  Daaghters  of  Ararrfca,  SN ;   Leaene  of 
the  Revolution.  Sfi9  ;  Order  Sons  of  America.  iAi; 
orders,  harmony   between,  sococeted.  666 ;  Or- 
Kanlzotloos  of  V.  S.,  NatlonarCoancll  of,  531; 
societies,  utility  of,  560 
Patroon,  systc^m,  17  ;  title  of,  16 
Paul,  "constitnlional  lawyer  of  N.  T.,"  65 
Panllst  Fathers,  Child-study  Congress  of,  339  ;  one 


of,  qnoted,  834  ;  rabmlaeioD  of,  tSl  A  ;  repudiate 
Father  Ileckcr,  623  A 

Pavnni,  Fattier  Vincent,  196 

Peace  jubilee.  In  CblcsKo,  157  ;  protocol,  debate 
on.  161 

Peckham,  Wbe«ler  11.,  530;  denlea  antagonism  lo 
Catholic  Charch,  817  ;  election  (o  U.  8.  Saprome 
Court  defeated  by  R.  C.  inOiience.  817 

Penal  iosUtntions.  B.  C,  conuibutlona  u>,  414 

"  Peninsulars,"  165 

Penn,  William,  caioniclng  of  PennsylTsnia  by,  4S  ; 
founding  of  Philadelphia  by,  66  ;  (^naker  declara- 
tion of,  54 

Pension  Bureau,  religions  lax  levied  on,  818 

Peoria,  Piolifip.l.  L.  Snaidiutr  "f,  859 

Perigui'tii,  Uiitliop  of,  letter  of  Ltii  XIII.  to,  233 

Persecution  of  Protestants  by  Henry  II.  of  France, 
4fl 

Pern,  conqaest  of,  126;  liberation  of,  126 

Pcter'fr-pence,  283 ;  collection  (1897),  Archbishop 
Corrigan's  letter  at,  999 

Phelan,  Iti'v.  Father  D.  S.,  opposes  parochial 
AChoula  in  WtfUrn  Watchman,  367;  ordered  to 
apologize  by  Archbishop  Knln,  ,%g ;  vigorously 
declines  to  do  so,  370;  but  Anally  rccauta 
publicly,  S70 

Philadelphia,  Archbishop  Ryan  of,  293 

Philip  11.,  14;  sketch  of,  127 

Philip,  Commodore,  qnoied,  158 

PbtlipplnB  Isfaods.  aefcrlption  of,  187 ;  effect  of 
acquisitfott  nf,  586;  Spaiiieb  Archbishop  of,  on 
situation,  441) 

Pblilpplnos,  characteristics  of,  168;  csc«artf« 
Spanish  taxation  of.  160 ;  superailtioo  of,  188 

Picqiiartcase,  136 

Piigrinu,  1U  ;  arrival  of,  at  Cape  Cod.  94;  celebrate 
flrst  Thanksgiving  Day,  26;  flrst  worship  of,  at 
Gainsborough.  90 ;  gratit  to,  frotn  London 
ConipAny,  84;  landing  of,  at  Plyutonili,  25; 
migration  of,  to  Amsterdam,  23 ;  ronioval  of,  to 
Loyden,  23;  treaty  of,  with  Mas»a8oU,35;  com- 
pact of.  24 

Pilot,  333  ;  ou  ■iibmlaslaQ  to  Pope,  quoted,  311 

Pinar  Del  Rio,  164 

Pinla,  137 

PinsoD,  Martin  Alonzo,  gaoted,  136 

Plos  TX..  882;  alleged  liberality  of,  105 ;  declftrea 
agalii!>t  freedom  of  worshiii,  221  ;  pucyciicnl  of, 
ou  "  Errors,"  VO  ;  Ipllerof,  to  Jrfferson  Davis. 
415  ;  on  civil  law,  309 ;  ou  rights  of  cburch  and 
state,  222 

Pizarro,  characterization  of,  126 

Platform,  Republican  and  Democratic,  In  len, 
qnoted,  962 

Piatt,  Senator  O.  II.,  prescnU  Sixteenth  Amead- 
ment  In  Senate,  5^ 

Penary  Council,  Third,  of  Baltimore,  803  A 

Plymouth,  Pilgrims  land  at,  iM 

Police  Department,  hi^iory  of,  nndcr  Tammany, 
443, 444  ;  letter  of  Hon.  Frank  Moan  on,  444 

FoUe*  Goftltt.  allusion  to,  363 

Political,  not  religions,  Roman  Catholicism  objected 
lo,4BV 

Polltico-ecclesiasllcal  penalties  lu  politics.  i':-<sira- 
tlons  of,  437 

Politico-ecclesiastical  Rontanism,  as  partner  of 
Tammany,  4S7,  45H;  attitude  of,  iu  Spanish 
War,  461;  claims,  relations,  and  methods  of, 
175 :  claim*  of.  as  to  anion  of  church  aiid 
slate,  aiS  el  aiy. ;  aa  (o  the  voter,  880  ;  concerted 
action  of,  4ft| ;  Indictment  of,  437 ;  relations  of, 
to  party  polltlca,  2S0 

Polo.  SeAor.  proceedings  of,  previoai  to  outbreak 
of  Spanlah-Amerlcan  War  617  A 

Polygamy,  grounds  for  prohibition  of,  80 

Ponce,  166 

Pope,  and  free-will,  602  A  ;  and  national  caaon 
low,  608  A  ;  a  prisoner,  objt.-cts  of  assertion, 
883;  (Leo  XIII.).  biography  of.  oiinted,  196; 
Bismarck  on  power  of,  251 ;  cnuimt  >>r  punished, 
012  A  :  hl«  efforts  at  medlalion  in  >>|iani>h  War, 
4&'l ;  inflm-hco  of,  In  polliics,  McOlynn  cm,  2M  ; 
iotimHtf  ktiuwleil)^  nf  liical  sftair*  liy,  HVi;  letter 
of,  as  to  Satiilli's  mission,  828;  nation*  favored 
by,  AOI,  502;  uslioii*  sllll  faithful  to,  5(16  ;  sove- 
reignly of,  canon  law  on,  aOBiclaims  concern- 
log  education  condemned  hy.  383,  884  ;  power  Of, 
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In  tfrnporiil  thtnc"  ;  fnnr  opinion*  u  to,  006  A  ; 

proof »  of  temporal  i>ower,  HUb  A 
"  Popf-'e    bull    nE»in*t     rIviliiMtiioii.  wlmt,"    B03 ; 

iM'iifttlrtkin  and  Aiiutiicniii  in  tiiKt->ry,  Ei03.  fiOl  ; 

Idler  nn  "  AmL'rlcalll^m  '"  ;  nitjiiiifcifiii  of  Arcli- 

hlxhop  [ri'laiid  sikI  itii;  Putilisl  Knt licre^,  6'!1    A; 

rdailotia  to  8i)iini»)<-Ami'ricftii  Wjit.  cliroiiuluKical 

record     of,   6U   A-611)    A  ;    right  t">   delprtniiie 

province  or  Itis  cvvn  ri|ilit»,  UlaiiKiouo  on. '•$17 
PopiilMtinn,  AnRto  Smon.  proportion   til,  140;  Ten- 

toiiic,  111;  (.'eltic,  Ml 
Porter,  Mre.  J.  Addiwm.  130 
PortlOHd.  Hl-liop  llfaly  of.  at3 
Port  lioynl  (Acadia),  *i;  (8.  f),  45 
Porto  B'co,  dt'»crlt>(ir)n  of,  166 
PoBt,  office  of,  21 

Pot«atA«  coercitivfl,  IVM  A:  jndifiBllR,  noi  A 
Poiielik(H!pHir,  ai<i>aiilcon  fcliool  fund  nl,  348 
Preioyterian  Chnrch.  (Jonnr»l  Asscmbli'  of,  make 

addition  tin  propced  Sixteenth  Amcnoment,  &S6 
Preicott,  cbaractiTiznlion  of  TorqiicniDds  by,  1S3 
Praeotstlon  Nikip,  33i 
"PrescDt  CrJEiB  of  the  Uoljr  8«e,"  quoted  (18GI), 

012  A 
/¥«M,  488 
Preea,  ccnurfhlp  of  lh«,  114;  Roman  cenaorthtp  of, 

PicHion,  Vicar-General,  on  civil  liberty,  810 

Price,  Kcv.  Mr.,  410 

Private  property,  eiempt  from  acleure.  lii" 

PrIvatWTlntr,  ali^MnL-ncc  of  V.  S.  from.  153" 

"'  Profanation  of  facre<l  S'jiI,"  49H 

Propai^Knda,  decree  of,  as  to  MaiiniiSc  funerala,  996 

PropociLJoDB  condemned  by  II0I7  See,  1631-I664, 
613  A 

I^otection,  74 

Protestant  Allitatet,  tm  "Wninertcnl  Blrength  of 
Romaniam,"  606,  SOT 

Prot*Bt«>t»peraeciiUd  hy  Hflnry  TI  of  France.  40 

"ProteaUnlTaroand  InfldeJity,'' 4IS 

Providence,  aettlemcnt  of,  35;  (R.  I  ),  Roger  Wil- 
liams at,  G0 

Prnwila,  edncft'tional  pre-eminence  of,  06 

PnhlicatloD  atatiatica,  190 

Pwbllc  Bchool,  at  Philadelphta,  BS;  cdncatinn.  Rev. 
M.  Mullcr  on,  'iiS;  cod  of,  104;  proportioii  of 
State  tax  for  «npp<irt  of,  1(M;  ayalem.  object  of, 
according  tn  Rev.  MJctiael  M niter,  HO 

"Pabltc  School  Edacatlon"  (Rev.  M.  Mnller),  ex- 
iracta  from,  341 

Pitck,  425 

Ptierlo  Principe,  164 

Panf«<hmeniit  and  dealb  penalty,  power  Of  cfanrcta  to 
inflict,  fi04  A 

Pnrcell,  Uichnp,  848 

Puritans   thf ,  28 

Piirltaii  SuDday,  chimera  of,  4S6 

Fym,  John,  90 

Snaker,  drctaration,  M;  The,  58 
iiakera  (Children  of  the  Light,  FrlCDda),  63,  04; 
organized  aa  chnrch,  bS;  peculNritiea  of,  M 
Queen  Rejp-ivt  of  Spain.  CIS  A-(5IH  A 
Qui'stinnK  which  ninst  boanawi^r*d,  S.W 
Quimp«r,  Pln»  IX. 'e  addresa  to  Catholic  Society  of, 

214 
Qnlutard,  Bithop,  ES 

RtUeiffA,  153;  hielorlcnl  parallel,  K9 

Rampolla,  ('Ardmal,  ni4  A,  €15  A:  advisea  Spali)  to 

abandon  Ciilia  on  condition  of  ettablisbment  of 

Roman  Catholic  republic,  408 
RantUU'R   li<land,  qiinliflcallona   for   powtllrini    la 

JiistilutiooB  on,  430;  to  vote  for  Strong,  a  dlr- 

qnaltDcatlon,  440 
Rnncon,  Cntmt  de,  i^panlsh  Ambaaaador  to  Great 

Britain,  qnoted.  B15  A 
Ravalllac,  oKKnufitinlioTt  of  Henry  IV.  by,  42 
Raymond,  Heitry  J.,  on  canac  of  oppoaitioi]  to  Ibe 

Irivh,  -m 
Rtconctntru'fo  By»«cni,  refiilts  of,  14T 
Keamcgnlradtu,  tmattnent  nf,  156 
Red  Hook  nf  Rpnnl«b  (invrrnnieul.  illffei^t  of,  617  A 
Reform  victory  in  1891,  Puck  on,  4iJ5 
Rerormation,  14 

Ile»;istrBtion  of  Toleni,  rcgnlatlona  aa  to,  871,  BTS 
"Kellftonand  the  State,    Father  Tocmg'a  Ifidorae- 


metit  nf  Dr.  Kind's  lertiire  on,  851;  reason  for 
author's  change  or  nttitnde,  3SS 

Ri'liKioiii*,  rqiiulity,  riicjclic»l  on,  8T5;  liberty. 
AmencaVcoiiiributiou  to.  DO;  Ubcrly  in  Aoirnca, 
htmory  of,  HI:  IH>erty,  corner  atone  of  I>ulch 
Rfpubllc.  Si;  LitterlT,  Virginia  and  New  York 
Orat  to  caaraDlee,  85;  liberty;  what  It  doeB  not 
mean,  3^;  rorourcea,  93;  lei<ti<,  abolition  of.  B7; 
toierallon,  ab»ence  of.  In  Cuba.  106;  loleralion, 
I>eo  XII 1.  on,  370;  toleration,  Syllabiu  of  Plua 
IX.  on.  £81 

"  Relleioiia  Toleration,"  I^throp'a  lectnrc  on,  286 

Report,  of  Sii|>erint«]idpnt  of  l^liariliee,  D.  C,  888; 
(18071  of  U.  S.  Coniroiwioner  of  Edncatlon,  109 

Repnblic,  hlatoric  origin  of,  CD 

Jltrum  yofarum.  alinaioo  to  encyclical,  394 

Reaolutlona  of  Congrt>i<B  relating  to  Cuba,  149 

Iteaoarcca,  religloaa,  DS 

Reatrtctlona  on  power*  of  Ohnrcb,  cotifevaed.  604  A 

Retreat  and  imprlaonsieiitterolcaiaiitlcal),  611  A 

Rtvltwit  of  Rmewt  on  poatponement  of  Prvfidcnfa 
MeBFDiie,  018  A 

Revocation  of  Bdtct  of  Kantea,  43 ;  effects  of,  43 

Rhode  tsiand,  charter  of,  87 ;  aettlcment  oT,  SS 

Kllmnll,  Jean,  leads  Huguenot  expedition  in  Port 
Royal,  S.  C..45 

Richards,  Jamea  M.,  00  dcairability of  htrb  Cattio- 
lie  aOlceholder«,  t74 

RichelicfD,  Cardinal,  oppoaen  nuKnenoIr,  48 

RI|;btof  Revolntion,  aource  of.  Hi 

Rlghter,  Judge  N.  H.,  nulawfnl  decision  of,  811 

Riode  Janeiro,  45 

"Riac  of  the  Dutch  Rcpiihtic,"  qanied,  ISC 

Roberta,  Rev.  Dr.,  410 

Robinaon,  John,  ilD ;  bccnmea  pastor  of  Pilgrims  at 
Lejden,  22;  death  of,  at  Lejdin,  27 

Itocheati^r,  Biehtip  Mct^iiaid  of,  239 ;  getnt  from 
xcrtnon  by,  SSO 

Roman  attitude  on  xclinnl  qni-aiion,  purpoae  of, 
358 ;  ConcluBlona  nn,  Bunitiied  np,  S5S-3M 

Human  Catholic,  bnlnnce  of  t><iwer,  490 ;  charitable 
InBtitnlionK,  i>on-eii«l«nt,  under  Tweed.  490; 
CiiTirch,  decline  of,  Hugh  Price  Iliighca  on.  807  ; 
incre*W!of,  Father  tlecker  011,  511,  518;  CJiurrh 
in  V.  S.,  Dr.  Drownson  on  foreign  qnnli«y  nf, 
481,482;  Ctinrt-h  BtaltiB  of,  in  variuuB  conntrlea, 
2II>  Saa-.  Founillitic  Aiiylnm,  890;  hierarcbv,  in 
nollticB,  atrengtii  or,  283  ;  isolation.  Arcbbiabnp 
Ireland  B  comment*  on,  491  ;  bnt  for  oiipoaite 
view  At  lUltlmore,  496;  loyalty,  aniniadvvrriiMia 
on.  485;  political  leaderB,  three,  875;  prrao.  tn 
war  with  Spain.  4!i3;  Protectory  (\Vej>tclicaler>, 
et)lBOde  on  hUlory  of,  asa ;  »aloon-li^eperp,  Dr. 
Brown^on  on,  414  ;  FutlK-r  Kiliott  nn,414;  nchool 
coramiasionerF,  nndne  proportion  of,  449 ; 
achool?,  complainlH  of  Imiian  chief*  concemine, 
349;  llie  Kticllp^i.  50;  Hinmviratc,  4v'5a ;  vrnltG, 
Increase  of.  Father  Hccker  on,  ,S10 

Roman  Cathalij^lnn,  an  a  political  unit,  931  ,  nn- 
merlcal  and  poiilicnidet'line  of,  GOl  rf  «<>o. ;  two 
aourceK  of  etrenRlh,  Mi;    lonca  of,  514.515 

Roman  I'dliegi-,  Vincfiil  Pi'cei  pupil  at,  196 

Komanifm,  and  Rrlwilion,  415  »/  «y.;  eccleaiasil- 
tat.  ilentornllxini;  ri'aturcB  of,  Il>5 ;  foiniffiitlnn 
ayliogism  of,  iiTf;  poJItleal,  source  of  wealth  of, 
104 

Rome  aa  an  educator,  Victor  Ho^  on,  830.  S21 ; 
capital  of  United  Iinly,  6P8  ;  decision  of.  final, 
Sie  ;  op|iDeltion  of,  to  common  education  ac- 
connted  for,  3IU  ;  refnaal  to  take  politico  from. 
284  ;  secret  eervice  of,  at  WaPhinKton,  818 

Roiidout,  BKUuit  r>u  i>chnol  fund  at,  34-i 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  denmnda  AmeriCBnieiDB  of 
Itiiviifiwn  remaining  here,  482;  on  city  pofiUca 
and  the  "  ho*e."  405 

Roeen,  Rev.  Peter,  decliiion  of  Detegato  Martilielll 
axalnpt,  877 

Rf»#.  Mrn.  Hct^y.  mnlieB  the  SiftTB  nud  Stripe*,  028 

"  Ram,  Itomniili'in,  and  Rebellion,"  409//  *eg. 

Sabbatli,  physical  nad  moral  ntillty  of.  A82 

SadowH.  004 

Sacxiitii,  Prciuier,  characterization  of  Spanish  race 

%.  161 
Salem  (Nnamkcae),  St ;  (K.  J.),  M 
Samar,  167 
San  Francisco,  Arcbblskop  Elordan  of,  998 
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B4n  Jgjtn  (Porto  lUco;,  1M 

Ban  Salvador.  45, 183 

Bantu  ClftTa.  104 

SiUita  Tt;  ArchLiiahap  C'hnpelleaf,  908 

Banlauder,  Biabot),  rcradca  pcrmiBsion  tor  Prolaa- 
Unt  «ervlc«a  over  MttUif'*  litmii  In  Colon  ceme- 
Icrv,  498 

BanifagD,  l£l ;  Red  Croa«  at.  130 

Salolll,  Archlilflhop,  arknowlctlijt'v  recvipt  wltboat 
ommeator  reqiicBt  Troni  NHtlitiisI  League  tM6»- 
el«t  •Mklns;  Oovcrnmciit  Ap|ir»{irijiiion(,  SSO; 
addreu  of,  to  arcbbiahopa  on  erhuol  qaealloo, 
326 ;  dectarea  Catholic  edacation  larcguarda  the 
ConatilDtion,  333;  object  of  iiitaalon  of,  183; 
Pope'a  commiHioii  to.  1M ;  efforta  of,  to  aettle 
acbooJ  queelton,  194 ;  qaoicd  on  cburcli  aiul 
•Ut«,  176 

Saurin,  44 

Saxony,  froe-nchool  tftteva  In,  W 

Baxton.  Hon.  Charlea  T.,  tkctcd  LicntenAnt  Oover- 
nor.ATI  ;  iotroducea  ballnl  rcrntm  1a>v  atidcoirqpt 
practices  tiftl,  582;  untlriiii;  trfforta  of,  for  ballot 
rtform,  509 

Schnfl,  Or  Pliilip.  SIT;  od  clinTcb  and  Hate,  91; 
on  wiwratiitn  of  rhurch  and  State,  81;  qooted, 
IIX);  tranelatioDor  "MTllabas  Brroram,"  &tS 

School,  qnmlon,  Ibrce  plana  a«  to,  ■araealed  by 
Archbl«bop  Satolli,  Sib;  ayatem,  Icgiumati!  pur- 
poae  of,  10] 

Scboola,  attack  of  Tammany  on,  448-480;  Indian, 
contraat  between  fJovi-nimcnt  And  Catholic,  800; 
parochial  and  pabtic,  Ih-.  McGlyan  on.  340 

Scnroeder,  Mirr.,  deflars  liberal  Catboticlam,  3ii 

Bcotoh,  The,  importance  of,  as  a  factor  in  aetiling 
JLatticM.  36 

ScKMby,  I'llRrims  meet  In.  90. SI,  Si 
!  Secret  eocietii-^.  Roman,  905 

Becretary  of  Wur  (Alger.),  favors  Mctarlan  invaaion 
of  Weat  Piiltit;  netrutive  opinion  of  Attorney 
General  McKvnna,  300;  (Lamont)  grant*  permit 
for  arection  of  R.  C.  cliapel  on,  303 

Sect  and  soctarlaiirain,  dfflnltlon  o(,  fOt 

Bf^lHrlan,  ■pprnprlaiion,  gH;  appropriallonii,  detlar- 
alion  of  li.  S.  (.'oncre**  agaliict,  SOi;  appropria- 
tions, nntiotial,  abolition  of,  8^;  appranriatiooa, 
redurtionH  in,  540,  511;  cluaMiOctitioii  of  Juvenile 
detlnqiioDts,  3TS;  falincy  In  acheme,  377;  how  met 
by  R.  C,  379;  •chooi?,  Dr.Orcctes  A.  Brownaon'a 
argnmenta  agatnti,  344 

Sedan,  orerthrow  of  imperial iam  at.  508 

"  Senatorial  courtuay,"  laatatire  of,  317 

Bcparatiata,  SO;  organize  clinrcb,  31;  aeilieroent  In 
Holland,  drawbaclia  to.  83 

Benria,  Rer.  Fattier,  on  libnraliam  in  Canada,  (36 

Seward,  Ooreraor  William  H.,  iifi 

Sheedy,  F\»ther,  clainu  Caihollc  CliarcJidieapprorea 
liqnor  trafllc.  435 

Sheeban.  John  C.  and  William  F.,  panlahod  by 
Croker  for  disobedience,  437 

Shlpman,  Chaplain  Herbert,  304 

Bigel,  Fruoz,  qaoted,  139 

BlntHT,  Captain,  atatement  of.  ahoirlng  refasa]  of 
Blsbou  of  Havana  to  allow  Prule«tant  ceremonies 
OTcr  ifaiitt't  Protestant  dead.  497 

SIngle-tai  campaign,  S33;  intimidalinn  in.  349 

Siatera  of  Chriattan  Liiarlty,  329;  of  the  Holy  Child 
Jeann.  ^S 

Sixteen tli  AmendmcMit.  presented  to  Congress,  52S; 
denomiigatlonal  action  In  sapport  of,  596.  527; 
Nation  1 1  CoiivenliouB  evade,  BM 

Sixty-ninth  Re(r|roent,  attends  chnrch,  how,  404; 
by  wlir>m  reviewed  on  return  from  Smith,  40S 

Skinner,  lion. CliarlcA  R..decii>ionor,inSl.  Bridget's 
(Watervlier)  acliool  case,  iMT;  npheld  by  Justice 
Chester,  348 

Smith,  Captain  John.  explore«>Nenr  Eiii^and  coast, 
91:  Ooldwin,  quaieil.  Sti;  Rev.  Dr.  S.  B ,  on 
"  Blements  of  Bcclealaiitical  Law."  809  A  «(  mo. 

Society,  for  Prevention  of  Ctiifliv  to  Children.  889; 
of  Amerfean  Wna,  fi&6;  of  Colonial  Wars,  555; 
of  Hayflower  Dercenrianta,  557;  of  New  England 
Women,  550;  of  the  War  of  lt<13,  555 

Sonp  of  the  Atntriean  Revolution,  554;  of  the  Revo- 
liiiiDii,  419,  S&9 

Rorbonm>,  Facalty  of,  89 

Boarceeof  American  reptihllcaa  Chrlstlui  civil laa- 
lion,  18;  of  power  or  state,  M;  of  support  of 
eommoa  schools,  99 


Sonth,  American  republics,  altitude  of.  toward  U. 
tt.,  163;  Carolina,  Constitnllonal  Convention  in, 
585 

Sooth,  reason  for  pott-Mium  democracy  of,  an 

BovcreiKiitv  of  races.  sisttMIca  of,  808 

SiMiiii.  anrl  Turkey,  p>iit)cal  decay  of,  145;  c<in- 
cordat  between,  and  Holy  See,  890;  lodlcrmcnt 
■liainat.  I.'jS;  military  depot  for  Charles  V.,  1?7; 
proceedloKB  of.  In  Coba,  147;  numbera  of  force 
of.  iu  Cuba,  148 

SpaldiDK.  Arcltblslion,  on  the  rceolls  to  Rome  of 
separation  of  clinrcU  and  st.^te  in  the  U.  S  ,  505 

Spanish, -Anicnraii  War  of  riviliaition,  MB;  colonial 
control,  four  elcmonia  of,  163;  Enipirc,  part1(i<ii>- 
Ing  of,  159;  mciidnclty,  IW,  nation,  coiirlitut-nt 
elemeiilaiif,  121;  theory  of  >,fOVcrnmeiil,  934 

SptedwtU,  flrat  Pilgrim  ahlp,  proves  nnxeAworMiy, 
34 

Spoils  and  merit  aygteras  contrasted,  573,  574 

Sprincer,  Congresamsn,  presents  Sixteenlb  Amend- 
ment In  House,  6S5 

StaiKlarti,  SM  ;  controversy  of,  with  Afclibkliop 
Comgan,  246;  on  papal  blearing  of  ^pauisb 
arma.  617  \ 

Stanhope,  Lord,  on  rcllgiona  tolemlion,  90 

Star  Chamber,  114 

Stom  and  Stripes,  tiietory  of,  028 

State,  aid  to  Koraan  Catholic  iostitntionB,  Fattier 
Pbelan  on,  869;  Consiitiitioii,  Amendment,  .Indue 
Charica  P.  X>oly  on,  and  hia  eiiH-rience,  487; 
difliiition  of.  60;  education,  Kalher  lltcker  on, 
3d4;  elt.<ction  of  1898,  facts  coi.ceming,  441,  412; 
Greek  idea  of,  64;  Roman  idea  of,  64;  powei«  of, 
sources  of,  M:  rai*on  d'itrt  of,  ;9;  right  of  to 
educate,  894;  limiuiions  of,  835;  teachers'  con- 
vention, first,  96 

Stales  adopting  anti-seclsrian  provisions,  S85 

Statiatica.  Anglo-Saxon  and  Lnlin,  145 

Stepban,  Rt.  Hcv.  Director,  J.  A..  IKK,  801;  op- 
p"sc«  coiiflrmatlon  of  General  Morgan,  W4;  n-port 
ol,  to  8uu«riur,  concerning  Bureao  of  Catholic 
Indian  Mlaalons,  aW 

Stillwater.  Minn.,  school  question  at,  330 

St.  Aagiiatlne  (Fla.),  45 

St.  Bsribolomew,  maasacre  of,  41 

St.  Brldget'a  Pnroctiial  School.  346, 636 :  decision  of 
Bute  Superintendent  Skinner  in  tbu  matter  of, 
847 

St.  Cload.  Bishop  Martv  of,  293 

St,  Gregorr,  t»r(ler  of,  .188 

St.  Nlrholaa  Ciub.  5W;  Society,  666- 

St.  I'niil'a  Cro's,  Tyndale's  Bible  burned l|C  116 

St.  Tammany  Societv.  or  Columbian  Order,  sketch 
of,  419,  490 ;  canliiia)  dorlrine  of.  419 

Storra,  Dr.  Richard  S.,  quoted,  la ;  on  the  pirnia- 
tiency  of  govemmenia,  5rtO ;  on  the  |>ower  of 
Christianity  to  liberate,  568 

Story,  Judge,  quoted  on  religinna  liberty,  87 

Strong,  Dr.  .Joaiah,  on  aeparalloa  of  chnrcli  sod 
state,  79,  li3;  Mayor,  admiu  secUrlan  appuint- 
menta,  439 

Stnckenberg,  Dr.,  declares  Catholicism  loaing  iia 

hold,  506 
Stoyvesaui,  Peter,  rharacier  of,  17 
Subjection  of  all  lueu  to  Pope,  Bonlfac*  VIII.  de- 
crees, 196 
Sally.  44 ;  aids  Hugnenou  loobtAin  edict  of  NaniM, 

Sun.  OD  Judge  White's  ap|>ointmcst  on  Peace Com> 

mtssloD.  618  A  :  on  Papal  mediation  between  U. 

S.  and  .Spoln,  615  A,  616  A  ;  account  of  Cathoilr. 

Club  reception  to  Colonel  Bliss  and  Mr.  Couder;, 

887 
Sunday  Dtmoemt,  878 ;  attacks  school  funds.  539  ; 

Dr.  Walsh  In,  on  division  of  school  fanda,  857 ;  on 

Index  Expuiintorlus.  300;  soctarian  division  of 

school  fnnd  advocalea  by,  831 
.SMnrfoy  Union,  on  Mr  Croker's  cbarillra,  439,  480 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  Dr.  Dorcbaster, 

nctompt  In  defeat  confirmation  or,  999 
Surratt,  John  H.,  escaping  from  V.  S.  is  found  In 

Papal  Zouaves,  417 
8ns|H-naion  Bridge,  aaaault  on  school  fund  at,  MS 
SwcilfR'  rolniiy  in  Poiaware,  fil 
"SylliiiMiH  Rrrornm."  Dr.  Srhaff'a  tranaltUoD  of, 

917 ;  Props.  X.LV.  and  XLVU.  (D«t««'s  UaosL 
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Brll*l>a<.  of  Brrors,  Pins  tX.  tn,  qnotcd,  909;  of 
Pins  IX.  OD  toligiona  loluralioo,  'laX  \  on  rletitB 
■od  powers  nf  cliurch,  223 ;  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Oladttoae,  eu  A,  613  A  ;  qnoUttiODs  from,  374 

Tkllcfrand  declarea  chief  object  of  at&te  to  teach 
itft  children  to  become  good  citiseoa,  Ml 

Titnimjiny  8ocietv,  39S :  catiwe  of  !la  power.  436; 
Crolcoc'§  oHfsy  in  clefeniteor,  428  ;  forced  levies  on 
hdBiueM  men  by,  <51  ;  Indictment  of,  by  Fmnlcllu 
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